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vnu't (ItH-ouvrer I'liomme iiu) (wniic, quMd U rtre. 

Gardcz voa» Uen de le ennnt ttlvolc Janiv. 

Dcliicatioit 

TO YOUNG ENGIiAND, ESQ. 

UF\R U^(il,AND'—Soe to what you luive brought yourself (ns Leigh Hunt 
Hroti* to I^mi liyron) by likinig my whinutes! Whether you may savour 
them as much when stooped in printor's ink as when steeped in the best of 
claret, remains to be jpivcd. You wili, poi^ps, consider that X have whetted 
iny knife somewhat iimylock-ishly against tlie tough sole of the world. But it 
is not e\cry man who ])Osscsses a Meehi; and when not over sharp, 1 am opt 
to lie too blunt Your verdict must decide whether it be cut and come ogauii 
ur cat and run, with tlie literary blade of your faithfUl chum , 

SrsciocmiMvs. 


FLIGHT I. 

Ut Jiomuics sunt, lO nioreio aerss Psaotosi 

I paint mankind true to the tetter, 

No fault of nuod if they aren't no better 

ITranMtmfor tin Cmntrg aentiemen } 



Watebton the naturalist, who, like Mungo Park, and other 
bold adventurers into lands beyond the sea, passes &r tibe fiiibri- 
cator of half the marvels he was the hrst to witness, asserts that 
whenever ho encountered an alligator tPte-a-tSte in the wil¬ 
derness, he used to leap on its back, and ride the beast to death. 
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This feat, so much discredited W the stay-at-home critics, vras 
an act of neither bravciy nor faraegartry,—but of necessity. 
Kithcr the man or the alligator must h^ve liad the upi)er hand.— 
II a fallu itpter. 

Just so are we situated with regard to the world. Either we 
roust leap upon its back, strike our spur into its panting sides, 
and in spite of its scaly defences compel it to obey our glow¬ 
ing will, or the animal will mangle us with its ferocious jaws, 
and piursue its w'ay towards its refuge in the cool waters, leaving 
us exj)iring in tlie dust.—Either the world or the individual must 
obtain the iipjjcr hand.—Happy he who hath the genius and 
presence of mind of a Waterton! 

The greatest difficulty experienced now-a-days in accomplish¬ 
ing the subjugation of the brute, is to get it on foot, with the 
view of iiiounling. l.ary and over-fed, it lies ruminating, half- 
lost amid tlie springing grass of its fertile meadows, like a 
Cheshire cow, which, when roused by an occasional impulse of 
friskincss, goes cuml)rously frolicking round the pastures, without 
aim or end, save tlial of its own cork-screwed tiul, only to subside 
anew into tlie apathetic torpor of obesity. What is to be done 
with such a world ?—A piick less penetrating than that of a 
goad will not awaken „it from its luxurious and self-sufficing 
riunioations; nay, a stunning blow bctivcen the horns is abso¬ 
lutely indispensable to overmaster its huge, heavy, ajid powerful 
oigatiisation. 

Between the sonmolencc and selfishness of the apidauding 
classes, celebrity has l>ecoiiie a thing of yesterday!—There is 
neither couri^ nor cncigj' left in the world to engender a great 
reputation. As of old the gods deserted (ireecc, great men are 
deserting Great Britain. 

Occasionally, indeed, roused from its stupifying slnmhers by 
some hold pretcnck>r to renown, it rises and gives a roar of ap¬ 
plause, without knowing why or for whom, intent only on 
re-subsiding into a snooze; tfius conferring on some quack or 
mountebank—[Kilitical, profUssional, scientific, artistic, no matter 
what—the vulgar reputation of a day. 

But is this renown ?—Is the clarion of the fashionable c/tmet a 
pistm, blown by a figiuv of Faroe arrayed in the last costume of 
the Journal dcs Mwles^ worth the ffiintest echo of <me of those 
prodigious blasts of the centuries of old, which made the earth 
reverberate from Caucasus to Chimbmrazo ?~0 ye infinitely 
little!—O ye Lilliputian worthies!—O ye Pindars of monthly 
magazines, w'ho have harnessed Pegasus to a pony carriage!— 
O ye prophets of Exeter Hall I — O ye Catos of the Reform 
Club, ana Seijnos of the Carlton! — O ye homoeopaths anti 
l^dropaths Titians of Suffolk Street, and Ffewtems of the 
Bri(%ewater Ireatises!—answer me, and sayr-^t« this renown ? 

In this disgraeelbl year of grace, one thousand e^t hundred 
and forty-three, enu parliament, with its ** groaiiti d« beau 
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Yj»ar&»r,*’-<*eui ^ /witli tSidr boUow.«d»oi%-^n4^ 
coteries, w|t& tliek pdttaceous d^H^HSonler mofe ^ ^e ticjit 
ou^maa^ ar^uiig tWii k jre^lsi|!e!tO‘.^.» aew rib^oi^ 
and Jameses, xxc a new patmd; tON« inm^actuiing 
the Lord Hm^ itel Naj» tbe time Is <^e wben 
fixukin re^tetkmsee diese.thiee great powers qf the so(^ stele,of 
Eoadand nm eepdde of ctestinA o^ii^t to be ee<mredbja pe^t 
, meateUte steai|^ loensure popi^ ]:>espeot for the spsoe of a 

GIjqw, many ^ these modm’n offidioots of the laorel. bMe''i^ 
not seen sorvive thek immoitalb^l'-’^me, drowned like Swift 
W3d Mariborong^ in the driveUings of prcmture dots^ S'^some, 
like eparkUng tonents which forfeit their nanteS i^^bnliiant 
<]^ualkuB8 bjr ftdling into the smooth and sdemo channel of a 
nver, losi^ in the mighty flow d politics the rcpiih^on they 

had acquired amid the Tomer eminences d literature- 

■;> 

Some fleeing of ploa«ure«««>aie of imay t 

some, subsiding from a granite pedestal to the wooback, and 
from the woolsack to the silken divan of a lady’s boudoir; some, 
converdog a field-marshal’s bkton, or the club of Hercules, into 
a distatf; some, self-exhausted, like cxtxnct volcanoes^ bv on 
over-angry emismon of fiamea and stones to crush their Ifeuow- 
creatures; some, victiins cf mnoline petticoats, some of acetate df 
moq^hine. Of the giants that were on earth aforetime, nothing 
now remains to us but the wooden effigies of (iog and Magc^.l 

La terra moUa, 

Simila a se TSbitator produce. 

After ^ though such a state of things be fatal to ambition, 
by redudng the standard of immsl elevation to as dead a cer¬ 
tainty as the physical stature of man—the bmght thereof Jihall 
be so many cubits,”)—flodety is tbe gainer; its surface all the 
smooths—^its phydognmiiw guaranteed against Uie firighffi]], 
open-mouthed amiccr-eyea erpreswon of wonder <n»ated m the 
presence of exceeding greatness. We are not perpetually mreed 
to have hat in hand in honoor af some proo^y- A smooth, 
level, unmeaning, mediocrity around us, affi^s a wldca* and, snb- 
limer view of the distent hornspn; emhling the eye to penetrate 
Urn misty past, orercast by the wn now vertical over our heads 
wiffi tbe bickiifard shadows time; or the brilliant fiiture, into 
which that jSter of progi^ is eastmlia brightness b^lwe, filling it 
wi^ a goii^ns confusion of wommans ol^ts,—vagne and mys¬ 
terious wim .exceas of lig^t, as the past unth excess of darkness. 

Society, we repeat, is thu gamer. Society has become a vast 
platitude,—tike a calm at sea, painted by Vaodcrvelde, or the 
Looking-^l^ IVturiei described by Bos. No man blushes at 
•being stopid and insignificant as ms neighboiirB. ^Tbe hap^ 
medium d diiln^ envelopa and env}foiia«veiT ob)ect,(piid^ 
or active; and we say to ea^ other, os Ixitss XuLafudvto 

let os go and look out oi rtite wmdmr; 
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tt enmiyoM nomt—mnuyons nous bienl ^ —^The moment insigni-, 
ficance and monotony become the normal state of a society^ 
yawns are out of place. .. ^ « 

-The predominant growth of such an mrder of thinga is .un<* 
happiW a monstrous egoism,—liJce the hippopotamus and other, 
fnghtml creatures engendered amid the verdure of the level 
pastures of the Nile. Self becomes the One Divinity;—amalga¬ 
mating the worship due to Apollo and Dianaj Isis and Osiris;— 
and superseding at once the golden image set up fi>r public 
adoration and the Lares and Penates of domestic piei^,—a pro¬ 
digious economy of devotion 1 Por the egoist has so mr the ad¬ 
vantage over every other species of devotee, that his idol is ever 
present. Like the catholic priests who, during the Reign of 
Terror, carried portable altars in their pockets and the insignia 
of their faith concealed in a walking-stick, fte is always pre- 

E ored for liis devotions. The shrine and the lamp burning 
efore it, ore identical, llis Faith knows no misgivings,—bis 
fervour no intermission. Like the Delhai Lama, be is eternally 
absorbed in ecstatic contemplation of his own divinity. 

Twenty years ago, one of the most admired examples of 
this well-born well-bred egoism of the day, was Howardson,— 
“ lIowARusoN OF Grevoke ” US hc was termed by the manual of 
.the Landed Gentry; “ Sentinel Ilowai'dson,” as he was called 
for a year or two after his famous bay horse Sentinel had won 
the Dejpby; and- “ Corn-law Howanmn," as he vras styled by 
the reporters, for a session or two after the explosion of his 
maiden speech;—^but simply and sufficiently known in the 
world as Howardson;—having long eschewed metitious notoriety, 
and followed the example of women careful of their reputation, 
—** not to make themselves talked about.” 


Except within the boundaries of the county where his vener¬ 
able mother kept up the neatest dressed cliarity-school and best 
system of drill husbandry, his claims upon Grevoke were in fact 
almost overlooked;—^the old kdy who enjoyGd*^the place for her 
lifetime, enjoying it in so qiAet, sober, and systematic a manner, 
chut there seemed every probability of the lifetime lasting from 
July to eternity. 

There was a time, however, when this hereditary claim told 
in his favour. The year lie left Cambridge, and commenced his 
career as a man about town, Howardson of Greyoke had the 
honour of dancing throughout the season with a certain Lady 
Caroline and Lady Lucy, the ugly, but highbred daughters of' 
the Earl of Crohampton, the great man of bis coun^; who would 
have been less graciously disposed towards Howardson by him¬ 
self Howardson, than towards ** Howardson of Greyoke.” More¬ 
over, when hc had anything particularly dull to say iu parlia¬ 
ment, its matter-o'f'fectncss was invariably exonerated by the 
plea of his stake in the country.” ’ An unanswerable apology 
for prosincss lay in his turnip-fields. 

But all this was over and forgotten. He appeared to assign 
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so little importance to Greyokc, (except on the 1st Septembe^^^' 
and 1st ox October, for the first partridge and pheasant of the~^ 
season,) that those who knew him best, concluded the* estate^ 
was mortga^d to its full valne* For the firien'ds of Howard^on 
were not cn « nattire to conjecture that an inheritance to be'} 
derived from the death of a mother,-—a good mother;; of whom 
you are thc'Onljr child,-i—has that upon its surface which renders'^ 
the contemplation distasteful 

It is true he troubled himsetf little to testify respect towards 
a p^nt of whom he folly understood the value;—tlie shadow 
of nis egoism interposing like a gigantic screen betwixt hini and 
his filifd duties^ But he knew that Mrs. Howardson, disappointed 
in the two dearest wishes of her heart,—^those of seeing him dis- 
tinguish'himself in public life, and establish himself by a happy 
marriage in private,—had, in process of years, reconciled her¬ 
self to the forfeiture of her expectations; and that, with a cheer¬ 
fulness of spirit very different from levity,—a change of object 
wholly free from volatility,*—she w'as dcvotti^ herself in her sge 
to the careful cultivation of her estate,—finding in the prosperity 
of Greyoke the solace she once expected to derive from the 
well-domg of her son. 

On the other hand, there was independence on both sides;— 
Mrs. Howardson possessing for life a landed estate of five thou¬ 
sand per annum; and her son being in enjoyment of his fathcris 
hcreoitary fortune of two thousand five hundred a-ycar, that is, 
of the fortune which had been two thousand five hundred when 
he came into it at one-and-twenty, but which had probably ex¬ 
perienced some extravasation in the course of the last eighteen 
years. 

Not that Howardson was a spendthrift Your true egoist 
knows better! The state of a prodigal is one of discomfort and 
uneasiness, of rags and husks; and people duly impressed with 
tbe< love of sel^ are* aware t^t, for the personal enjoyment of 
it is as essentid to be easy in your circumstances as easy in 
your clothes. He was consequently'iremarkable for the steady 
regolarity of his affairs. But as m^t wisdom is learned by ex¬ 
perience, it was surmised that this discretion was the result of 
e^y excesses, which the attainment of his majority had enabled 
him to parry. All, however, was surmise; for Howardson was too 
careful over his comfort to have aftadied to himself that incon¬ 
venient appendage, a confidenrial friend—-otherwise, an intimate 
enemy, wtio becomes the depositary of your secrets for the good 
of the public. ^His friends were frir too many in number to have 
any ckims on his confidence. They— 

Came not single spies, but in battalions i— 

and the duty of battalions is scarcely that of a videttc. ^ . 

Howardson was a man whose entrance into Wfote’s, on his 
arrival in town for the season, was not bailed with ^ , 

ShOnfs, from mere exnberance of deligbt: 
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Ibr, not bebg a ptofeased dumer<^ver, or U.verymm to tlie groat 
irtHrld at a country-seat, for battt^ m ^ autumn or bunting in the 
winter, he bad no inordinate clmm upon the entbnsia^m of societj. 

he was consequently less liable, on bis final exit for the Con* 
tinen^ to be assailed by the merciless iimgs and claws which 
bad not profited sufficiently by bospltaiitieer-^ray, perhaps 
by a fiaw which fuuL Meanwbue, there was always room and a 
smile for Howardsun. Everybody was glad svben be came,— 
everybody was sorry \dien be went. 

The tellers of news and good stwiea told them first to him, 
because aware that be would not usuro their privilege ox spoil 
their market, by repeating them in bis turn. On the omer 
band, troublesome people and service-seekers were, never 
known to attack bim; for the cod listlessness of bis air and 
countenance froze the courage of a petitioner*—He was, conse¬ 
quently, never obliged to penl bis popularity by denial; for no 
one proceeded so far as to tronble bim with an unwelcome 
revest. 

Such was the man who bad long enjoyed the pleasures and 
privileges of a man about town of good ffimily and fortune. 
He had enjoyed them as a bird* enjoys the. air, or a fish the 
water through which it glides,—without leaving a trace behind. 
London—or, rather, that particular parish of it which is called 
the World,—^was his natural element Howardson of Greyoke 
was an hei'editaiy fraction of parliament, the clubs, and the 
coteries. The name had progressed through fourteen genera¬ 
tions of estated gentiliw to a certain degree of cemsideration in 
society. He was theremre content to be that obscuro thing--.** a 
man whom everybody knows.” 


FLIGHT IL 

** Tandwp d^sine matrem 
TuApeUivf ceqw vsra.” 

Horace. 

Tis to dance and sing 
maiBiny’s apro 

(TreaiMationfor iht Co iry Gendmai.} 

This species of St. James’s ^reet edebrity, moderate as are its 
proimrciuns, is rtnely achievable without as much outlay of time 
ana courage as, in a better age, was indispensable to the creation 
of a Sidney or a Ealcigh. 

JPetit a jietit, Vmem feat son nidf and ** petii h petif' the 
man about town accompushes the station entitling bim to a place 
at the' best dinnmvparties—^i.. e., not mere countyrmeetings at the 
tables of grazing eiurls—^nor fiunily-^ectings at the td>les of 
(beumatic dowagers,—nor mobs of undistinguished marquises and 
marchionesses, in the aristocratic ark of some lordly nonenity;— 
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but those whereof ereir guest hiitt a specifie Eame ia 

Great Britaisi^and the eook,' me Condnoot 
To accoirolish thii^ it is iiece^aiy to be an egoist ^of some 
standing. To be accepted in Iioh^Qi on dniijlar terms, from 
the moment an ox 'has be^ roasted whole in honbur of jonr 
it is ne(»!Ssa^ to be the son of a popular nobleman'-*' 
a.yi and the eldest; without which, ciibhood must ever be cub* 
hood, whatever ymr personal pretenausns. 

But Howardeon had so fiu* suimoihnted the' difficulties of his 

E robatlon, as greatl^r to abridge the usual novitiate. Thanks to 
is bi^h proof of genius in guessing the semet of his centut^, he 
had passed his examinatkm and taken ins degree among the 
Doctors of Eeoiwn full ten years before the ordmary attainment 
of such high honours. 

Yet this man was bom with a smiJ,—nay, with high qualifier 
tions of hemt and mind. There had bi^n a time when his 
breast beat high with noble ambitions. The great examples of 
Greece and Rome had spoken tnimpet-tonguea to Ids nature, as 
to that of most intelligeot lads; and on progressing from the 
marble statoc^gallay of ancient histo^' to toe tWngof breatliing 
and vivid illustrations of modmn times, he had exelsimed to 
himself, with swelling veins and panting breath—1, too, will 
be an honour to my country 1” 

But die gcner(»» sentiments thus spontaneous, and cherished, 
till fifteen, hy the excellent private tutor in whose family he was 
broi^ht up, were as thoroughly crushed during his first month 
at Eton, as the jnooqise of a ffiie rintwe by an April frost. The 
incipient patriot was riumed out ot study ana bullied out of* 
every finer emotion. Cambridge completed the abasement. 
Howardson was admitted to be a famous scholar—a first-rate 
mathematician. Yet there was every reason he should biurii for 
lus capacities.—He had a deuced bad seat on horseback I 

T^t the heir to an estate so hononrably exuroUed among the 
chromcles of the landed gentry riumld not know how to ride, 
was past pardon. pir^ gu*tm aimef-~-pire qiiun vicef,— 

€kaxt un ridicule ;"-'-vad he accordingly left college undistin¬ 
guished by the academic honour^ to he was entitled, in 
his groat haste to get to Helton and break his head, or into 
the Life^ards and break bis heart,—^tn order to prove to half a 
dozen Lord Johns and Honourable Henries, that though some 
may be dorn equestrians, by offiers such greatness may be 
achieved. 


The nature of his exploits at this period of his life wi» sup¬ 
posed to have inu^red his fortune.—The same high intelli¬ 
gence, however, which had caused his boyish frame to thrill with 
delmht at the name of Ihermopyla^ or in sympathy with Bt^ard 
or Sidneys soob enabled 1dm to appreciate the nature of his 
position. He saw that ihe alligator was getting the' best of 
It; but he ^o discerned that at so advanced a period or 
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huQiati civilization, 'when education places men upon as equ^ a 
^ting as they are placed by brutality in a state of nature, it is 
hent to impossible for an individual to leap upon the back of the 
animal, strike his spur into its panting sides, and compel it to 
his glowing will—that in these da^s of federation, the deed 
unaccompiishablc by a single hand is easy to the many; and 
that to compass the social independence to which he aspired, he 
must contrive to obtain the freedom of the company in ascendancy 
for the time being over the other guilds of society,—the company, 
(under whatever name, charter, or designation,) of the Pre- 
dominants. 

Thus did Howardson demonstrate the strength of his genius by 
penetrating the secret of his epoch. Overlooldog the mere 
tribes of Politicians, Literati, and Sportsmen around him, he 
recognised the supremacy of the mighty confederation of the 
Egoists, or modem Epicureans-—elective, like that of the Fellows 
ofAll ^ulsjfrorn all other callings, but rendering statesmanship, 
authorship, and sportsmanship, subordinate to the paramount 
claims of jwrsonal comfort 

Enrolment in such an association was, of course, to be accom¬ 
plished as stealthily as the entrance of Reynard into a hen-roost, 
or a Spartan bridegroom into his home; for it is an offence to 
public delicacy to make a parade of religious sentiments, even 
though Self be the divinity worshipped. Moreover, egoism is a 
conspiracy against mankind; and of all conspiracies, secrecy is 
the soul. 

Howardson consequently piireued the even tenour of his way, 
true to the mysterious freemasonry of his caste,—Shaving taken a 
sacred oath, as binding as the vows of a Knight of Malta, to 
perpetual celibacy and undeviating selfishness;—^not squaring 
his arms, so as to keep the crown of the causeway, the pretension 
of vulgar egoists,—^but subsiding quietly into the stream, to avoid 
the molestation of opposition. 

His first step w'as into narliamcnt; less with the high-minded 
purposes which had formerly placed before him, in persjiective, the 
perfectibility of human nature, or the equalization of human happi¬ 
ness, tlian because a name unincluded in the pages of tlie peerage, 
is nothing in the eyes of the world unless stamped with the 
initials M.P.;—just as no wine is esteemed in France unless the 
bottle exhibit tlic seal of a specific vintage. To be a member 
•of parliament, conveys at least a public certification against 
utter idiotcy (x utter insignificance. The flaw of a crocked 
vessel, rung upon the hustings, is easily ascertained; and 
speakers' dinners and levees, committees, deputations, and even 
tlic ordinary'congregationship of the house, serve to render an 
obscure face famiUar to eyes polite. The first purchase of a 
rich u|)start is sure to be a seat in parliament But if so well¬ 
born a gentlcmau as Howardson condescended to follow the 
^vulgar example, it was simply in the inteiests of his calling — 
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yk., to obtain an easy footing amonjg mon of understanding, and 
a place where he mi^t idle away his evenings in nood eomj^ny, 
wnen.too Jtasy to dress for a ball. Howardson always di^ared 
(after the single session to w'hieh he, Umited the luxury) that he 
had never digested half so well as during his siestas in, the 
House. 

He was not tempted, however, to renew' the enjoyment. 
Having no debts to render the protecdon, or ambitions the 
arena of parliament desirable, he chose to consider his senatorial, 
novitiate as a bachelorship of arts, orcnsi^c^, or cornetship:—» 
premUr p<w, winch, like other premier paiy eowtodt chery and which 
there was no occasion to retrace. Hoe^ardson felt tW he had 
now sufficiently incorporated himself w'ith those who have tlie 
upper hand of the alligator^ to dispense with the Travaux Forc^a 
of the House. 

Meanwhile, as the social business of the sons of the ccntuiy is 
twofold—to acquire and to discard,—that is, to discard in order 
to acquire,—^more especially as regards discarding troublesome 
acquaintances and acquiring congenial ones,—^the Howardson 
who, at six and twenty, discarded parliament and its responsi¬ 
bilities, discarded also such boon companions of his unfledged 
days of inexperience as had not taken the pledge with himself 
and become Ego-totallers. Most of his Eton and Cambridge 
chums were now infatuated sportsmen or violent politicians,— 
the kennel and the cabinet forming the Scylla and Charybdis of 
men of high caste in Great Britain. Now the society of violent 
anything was contrary to the acquired nature of Howardson. 
He womd as soon have thought of keeping a rabid dog, or 
mounting a restive horse, as cultivating the friendship of a 
vehement fox-hunter or thorough going party-man.—Out-and- 
outera were not of his tranquil emment— 

. Some peqilc, however, arc not to be discarded. Either from 
excess of sensibility or excess of ^sensibility, some inconvenient 
friends do not choose to be flung aside like a last year's almanack. 
Of the connexions which Howardsob. regarded as early com¬ 
panionships, but which others regarded as early friendships, two, 
in ^ile. of all his manoeuvres, adbcised to him like limpets. 

There was a certain man named Mauley, who, having been 
Tom Mauley with him at his private tutor’s, pretended to a sense 
of obligation, for having been preserved by his intervention 
from drowning in a pond, or goring by a bull, or flogging for 
orchard-robbing, or some such school-boy act of service; and 
would not'bc denied when, three or four times in every season, 
he called at Huw'ardson’s bachelor residence in Halkin Street; 
or to be cut, when he extended his hand once a year to his old 
friend, in the crush room at the opera. Mauley was one of the 
bores of this life from which Howardson saw that it W'as impos¬ 
sible to enfranchise himself without a stronger effort than was 
compatible with his sense of his own comfort. 
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Thp other fncn^y inctnabrance was a Sir John Honeyfield»r— 
called bis friends aaad the Spcatfett Mi^azinej “ Jack Honey- 
field/ who, hawng been Howardsotfs co-mate at Trinity, chose 
to make him the butt of his good jokes in Mav Fair, as he had 
done at college. Nota bene that tite principal achicTement of 
Howardson^s two friends since thdr boyish mtimacy had been 
for “ Tom Manley ” to concentrate himself into the dignity of 
Mauley, and for " Sr John ” to popnlari»! iiito Jack ;~thc 
•one haying ac<][uired consistency,—the' other, loosener. 

To get rid of Jack Honeyfield, however, would have been 
twice as difficult as to discard Mauler. Biun down what scofis 
and scorns you would upon him/ he was an insubmcrgeablc 
machine, kept afloat by boisterous good Immour. The only 
thing would nave been to call him out and shoot him j—and this, 
too, was an effort incompatible with Howardson*s sense of wliat 
was due to his own comfort. 

|i “ How arc you,—^liow are you ?” cried Mauley, intruding one 
morning into the quiet, cozy room where Howardson was luxu¬ 
riating upon his chocolate and the last number of a popular 
review.—“Your fellow wanted to deny mej but I took the 
imvilege of an old friend, and forced my way in.*^ 

“ Quite right to make haste and assert it,” observed Howard- 
aon, with a calm smile, placing one fore-finger in the half-closed 
volume, (as if prepared sjwedily to resume it,) and extending the 
other towards the intruder, "for, thanks to the march of intellect, 
all ancient privileges are becoming^ abrt^ated. Hemmings must 
have lived with either a prime-minister, a coiner, or a spend¬ 
thrift ; for he denies me, as if he apprehended a petition, a bill, 
or a warrant, at the bands of eveiy one who knocks at my door.” 

" I hoped I was in time to breakfast with you,” observed 
Mauley, glancing at the rkh but solitary chocolate cup, and 
scattcrCijKcruinbs of diy toast. 

" Had you prepared me for such a favour, the chocolate should 
have been tea,” observed Howardson, coolly; “ more especially 
as chocolate is a thing so trying to the digestion, that 1 never 
attempt it unless secure of a <|uiet hour after breakfast. A little 
liglit reading is the only thing reconcilable with so heavy a 
nutriment.” 

" You counterbalance the food of the body, then, with the food 
of the mind, ch ?” cried Mauley, laughing heartily at what he con¬ 
sidered one of llowardson’s wild conceits. “Depend ujK>n 
it, my dear fbllow, active employment affords a better stomachic 
than any palliative of the kind And to prove to you that a 
man of wholesome habits may confront even chocolate undis¬ 
mayed, lleratnin^ shall bring me a cup, though instead of divert¬ 
ing myself with the cutting mid maimmg of a review, 1 am going 
straight from hence to evening church.” 

There was no help for it 1 Howardson took his finger out of 
the book, and rang the beU for more chocolate and clean plates: 
the pate de foie pros on the tabic being still unblemished. 
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** 1 am come to tell tou a piece of good newsy” said MauleV^ 
seating himself as commrtabWas the unsocuble little table would 
allow ,—** a piece of news l am sore you will be glad, to hear^* 
continued he, regardless of the polite immobility of his hc^t, who 
looked, as if he had been frosted over,, at die Ol^mriunu ** t am 
comii^ into parliament!”— 

looh as if yon expected me to wish, you joyl” siu,d, 
Howardson, mildlyand as yon have cruel need on such an 
occasion of the good wishes of your friends, I will not disappoint 
you. Accept my congratulations Pardon me !-~>No sugar !<-» 
llcinraings sweetens bis chocolate in mUling.” 

“Tha^s — thanks,—both for your ^x>d advice and good 
wishes,” cried Mauley. “ I have now achieved my utmost 
desires You may remember my telling you last year how 
famously 1 was getting on at the bar; and that I wanted nothing 
but an opening to professional honours through the House. 
Well I thanks to JLiord Grope and Grab, I have secured it 1 1 
led that famous cause of his last year against the collieries; and ' 
pleased him so much, that he is to bring me in for Blackholm.” 

" In order that you may advocate his interests in the house, as 
well as at York assizes?^’ observed Howardson, with a sUghC, 
sneer. ** My dear Mauley, I fear you have the worst of it!—a 
prodigious deal of dirty work on your hands, and an impending 
abbreviation of your days from the fqpl atmosphere of the house, 
ivs well as of your brieis from its calls upem your time,” 

“ Nothing hazard, nothing have !” replica Mauley. Though 
my father did not choose to bring me into parliaincnt, he can 
well afford to keep me there, since I have shewn myself capable 
of working hard enough to keep myself.” 

hard enough I”—was the faint and shuddering re¬ 
sponse of Howardson. 

" The labour we delight in, physics pain I” quoted Mauley, 
good-humouredly. “ Work, when crowned with success, as mine 
has been, delights me as much as pleasure delights you. Besides, 

I have an ulterior object. Parliament^ distinction clears the 
way to preferment; and place and perquisites, howbeit, for their 
own sake 1 despise them, will enable me to accomplish the 
dearest wish of my heart!” 

Bored as he was, Howardson managed to assume an air of 
patient interrogation. 

“ To maiTy—to settle in life!”—replied Mauley, swallowing a 
morsel of foie gras as uncognizantly as though it had been 
pigeon-pic. 

And again Ilowanlson, faintly and shudderingly, rc-echoed, 

** To settle in life !”— 

“ You remember Emma ?’—said Mauley, with smiling compla^ 
ccncy. . . ^ 

‘•Emma Clifton?” inquired Howardson,Reverting at onos.to 
the hateful parsonage of Dr. Clifton, with its heterogeneous 
associations of Greek testament, Yorkshire-pudding, family 
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prayers, Thermopylae Bayard, and Sidney. “ My dear Mauley f 
have the last ten years none nothing for you Imt widen your 
shoulders and contract your understandiing harping, on 

your tutor^s daughter?”— 

" You forget,” remonstrated Mauley, in a graver tone, "that I 
told von when I quitted Clifton's, we, were engaged ?” 

" Of course! as every young man is. engaged to his tutor’s 


daiwhtcr, when he happens to have one. I was engaged then^ 
to Gertrude Montresor. We corresponded, while I remained at 
college, and the thing might have gone on and given me no end 
of trouble. But, fortunately, I was able to break off the affair, 
by stating, in a general way, that my mother would not hear of 
the match.” 


" Had I possessed your independence,” replied Mauley, signi¬ 
ficantly nodding his head, "and been an only son, 1 I 
should have managed to make a convert of my mother.” 

^ Howardson siuiied. The slight shrug of the shoulders, with 
which the smile was accompanied, csca^ied the notice of his^ 
companion. 

"1 saw Miss Montresor at my last circuit,” resumed Mauley; 
" the judges dined with Sir Henry, and I was one of the party. 
The Old gentleman was High Sheriff, and hearty and hospitable 
as ever. Lady Montresor, too, as mild and dignified,—though 
much broken, and with berjhair as white as snow.” 

" I have not heard their names l)eforc these half-dozen years!” 
observed Howardson, proceeding to cut the leaves of his review, 
cither as an occupation for his hands or a screen for his counte¬ 
nance. “ Sir Henry is the sort of country baronet who abstains 
from London as though the plague were still raging there. How 
does Gcrtnide wear?—I think you said she was not married?” 

" Miss Montresor is scarcely less broken than her mother. Iir 
any other house, 1 should not have recognised her, poor thing, as 
the light-hearted, fair, plump, lovely girl we all thought such a 
guddes.*?, at Clifton’s, Yet she is only a year older than Emma, 
who is still young, plump, fair, and merry I—By the way, old 
Cliffon (who, you know, has given up his living in Wiltshire to 
his son, and resides at his archdeaconiy) has behaved in a manner 
to reconcile my father to the match, for the old gentleman is to 
lay down ten monsand pounds for us, out of his savings!” 

“ Dr. Cliflon certainly owes you every guinea of it, for such 
exeinpla^ constancy I” observed Howardson, drily; “ nor can I 
but admire your virtue, in contenting yourself with a woman of 
seven-and-twenty, instead of the pretty girl of seventeen to whom 
you, what you c^l, ‘engaged’ yourself. I confess I should re- 

a uire something more than such scanty manna to support me 
irough the vritdemess of life. Did Miss Montresor mention my 
name ?”— 

" I mentioned it^and was afraid I had done wrong, when 1 
saw ho\v deeply it ^cctcd her. But as she so far recognised our 
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old acquaintanceship as to inquire After the CHftons, w^ have 
long quitted her ncighbourhoM, old times naturally fdl 
discussion. She spoke of that unlucky fishing-party, in which 
I fell into the lake; and, in acknowledging my ligations to you, 
I could not forbear adding that the hoy had proved lather to the 
man; and that* you were still the same handsome, distinguished, 
and fasddious felldw who used to treat us all de lutut en bea at 
Clifton’s,** ' ' : 

" And what had she to say in reply T* inquired Howardsou, 
stepping, in his dressing-gown, to the window, and looking up, 
inquisitively, to the sky, as if to ascertain whether a passing 
cloud conveyed serious indications of rain. 

Perhaps I might affront you by telling-” 

”I never was aflronted in my life,” replied Ilowardson, re¬ 
suming his scat, while bis companion crossed his knife and fork, 
and pushed away his plate. 

" She said you were * a noble creature spoiled,’ or words to that 
effect; then, entered into so earnest a discussion of an interesting 
cause w'c luid tried that morning, that there was no recurring tc> 
the subject. It is a thousand pities she did not mariy Lord 
Kainhurst, who, I know, proiwsca to her repeatedly before the 
Cliftous left Yorkshire. She was intended for an excellent wife 
and mother—intended to bo an ornament to socict}’-—intended 
for the highest sphere of life;—not to be the souffre douleur of an 
ailing mother and thick-headed country baronet.” 

“It is certainly much to be regretted that she should liave 
given w’ay to a misplaced attachment,” replied llowmxlson, 
coolly. “ As I told her when my mother broke off the match, 
our engagement was fonned when w'c were both ignorant of the 
w'orld and knew no better—not even our own minds.” 

“ Miss Montresor apparently knew' hers; for I suspect her in¬ 
clinations are-as unchanged as Emma’s and my own.** 

' ** Did she commission you to tell me so ?” 

“1 have repeated to you the utinpst syllable of our conver¬ 
sation. ’ The world has been too busy in talking of your liaisons 
to admit of my inspiring her w'ith miitless hopes of having re¬ 
tained a place in your affections.*’ 

“You would speak more accurately were you to say, of my 
retaining affections of the kind you mean for any one to find a 
place in !”—coolly retorted Howardson. 

“ And Mademokelh; BUhnief* demanded Mauley, with whal 
he intended for a knowing smile. 

“ I should have thought you too good a family man in p^- 
spcctive, to read the Sunday papers,” observed Howardson, nw 
openly shrugging his shoulders, “ You do not, I trust, connect 
such a name with the ' “ 

“ Then why waste your time and money on such a personl^' 

“ I waste no time on her that 1 should s|)cnd moire diseteetly 
were there no Mademoiselle Melanie in existence. In'jpoint'of 

VOL. IV. C 
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extravagance, ever/ wise man puts down in his annual budget 
an item of so much for fooleries.” Whether the sum be spent 
on an opera-^ncer, a race, or a ^en cloth at Crockford^s, 
q^imporielf —I threw away more mon<^ in ten minutes on Sen¬ 
tinel, during my short experience ot the turf, than on all the 
Melanies with whom I was ever acquainted*” 

“ But Miss Montresor informed me you had given up the 
turf.” 

“ A few syllables did pass between you, then, more than you 
related to me ?”— 


“ Simply those. She asked me ho>v you employed yourself 
now you were out of parliament. I replied that I unaerstuod 
Sir John Honeyfield had tempted you upon the turf.” 

“ Jack Honeyfield tempt any rational being into any earthly 
thing!— T/iat was the unkindest cut of all I” —cnedllowardson. ‘’I 
only wish he had attempted it I In that case, I should never have 
I, seen Newmarket, and been some thousand pounds in pocket. 
However, as Miss Montresor tnily told you, I have given up my 
racing-stud. I could not stand the bore of a book. One might 
be a banker or a tax-gatherer with half the trouble. There is 
something humiliating, too, in a pursuit in which one is always 
secondary to one’s trainer, and at the mercy of one’s jockey.” 

I quite agree with you. I, who am professionally brought 
in contact with the most expansive minds of the age, can scarcely 
understand how you verv fine gentlemen put up with tlie slang 
of such blacliguards. Not, however, my dear Mowardson, that 
I admire your alternative. An opera-dancer would be as offensive 
a companiou to me, by way of woman, as a training-groom by 
way ot man.” 

“ Who ever sought an opera-dancer as a companion ?”— 

“I have often remarked,” continued Mauley, following his 
own train of reflections, instead of replying to his compamon— 
“ that the higher the tone of a man's mmil, the lower that of the 
female he selects for an associate.—On what creatures did Byron 
bestow his company I—On what creatures, Eousscau!” 

** Your inference, I trust, extends to myself?”—cried Howard- 
son, with an ineffable smile; “ in return for which compliment, let 
me explain to you why meu of genius derogate so strangely in 
matters of love. It is because they invest tlie object of tneir 
idolatry with the colours of a fervid imagination. They be¬ 
hold her through the medium of tlie poetry of their souls. Were 
a really delicate, refined, and intelligent woman to fall to their 
share, the occupation of their fancy would be gone. They would 
hiRrc nothing to create. Half of us would rather adore the idol 
our own ha^ have carved out of wood or stone, than a truer 


it does not strike me as necessary that you should seek 
out a piece of wormeaten wood for the purpose, or waste your 
art upon paving-stones, when statuary marble is to be had.” 


divinity.” 
« Still, 
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Such as Miss Gertrade MontieiSbr'iaid Miss £mmA'Ctifton« 
eh?—^My ffood friend, you are in condemnation' of a* 

class of which yon know about as much as / of Ohanceiy iMov 
risters;—^that is, their wigs by sight, and their pleadings by neWs- ' 
paper report,* 

** All the world knows them to he venal and profligate T ex¬ 
claimed Mauley, a KtUc nettled at this imputation of ignorance. 

I confess to you, I look upon the whole corps de halkt as so 
much mud T— 

" The watcr-Uly, that floats all purity on the surfece of the 
water, has its roots in the mud,” replied'Howardson. “ Du rcste^ 
as I have received no retaining-fee to plead their cause against 
you, have it your ovrai way! Be assured, meanwliilo, that Ihave 
given more time and thought to MCdanie in this little discussion, 
than she had ever befiire the honour of receiving at my hands. 
—Going?—Is it late?—Is it time to think of dre^M?**— 

“ I have a visit to pay in this neighbourhood before evening 
service at the Lock,” said Howardson, taking out Iiis cumbrous 
watch. 

“ And I have promised Honeyfield to look at his bay mare at 
Tattersall’s,” added Howardson, ringing for Hemmings. ** You 
cannot afford much time, I fear, to your visit. WjC have brought 
It to half-past two.” 

You will be at least aware of the sacrifice I have made for 
the enjoyment of your society, when 1 tell you, that my visit is 
to Lady Bachel Lawrance,” observed Mauley, as he was leaving 
the room, 

“ J^ady Rachel?—My fair neighbour?—Are you on intimate 
terms with her? And, may I ask-” 

“ Ask nothing just now, or we shall both be too late,” cried 
Mauley, turning the crystal door-handle. “ Smoothly as the 
sands fall from the hour-glass, not all your best efforts or mine 
would cause a single grain to re-ascend. Time is precioii&— 
Good byet”— » 

"What in the world can induce that charming woman to 
ligdmit so vulgar a dog into her drawing-room ]” tKonght llow- 
ardson, as he repaired to the looking-glass on his friend's depar¬ 
ture, to ascertain whether the wear and tear of professional life, 
or the stagnancy of Epicureanism, were the ablest abettor of the 
ravages of time" a woman with whom 1 jiositively should 
not mind bei^ acquainted myself, but for my horror of en¬ 
tanglement. The most dangerous ordeal one has to surmount, 
is the sort of female friendslnp that winds its way imperceptily 
into love. ^ Aimeri says a great French writer, * eVst d^laccr son 
existencCf dest more dans un autre;* whereas the principle of 
life is to live in, for, and with, myself Still, it is strange enougn 
how an obscure fellow like Mauley shouM have reaclted ti 
society of Lady Rachel Lawrance !” 

c2 
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BY M. 

PooB Oatcwt that I am! 

From men J eenree can claim a {la^ing 
thought; 

Yet on the far bloc mountain whence 1 
came 

They scorn'd me not. 

For o'er its rugged side, 

By me and muie a purple robe was 
thrown; 

And the rich hnes, so long the land¬ 
scape’s pride, 

Were ours alone. 

The shifting light and shade 

Of rioad and sunshine o’er my birth¬ 
place flew, 

And lovely from afar the spot was made, 
Where once I grew. 


T. W. , 

And now no more from n}c 
The hreeiie shonld dash the dew ateaity 
mom, 

JSox to sty honey'd bells the wandering 
bee 

At noon-day torn. 

Along the dusty road 
Soon was I borne for many a weary mile, 
On to the town where men have their 
abode. 

And all things vile. 

Then did they shout my name, 
Vi*bich mingled there with every meaner 
sound, 

And my last blossoms, as they blush'd 
for shame, 

Fell to the ground. 


Oft resting there by me, 

'i'lic traveller gazed upon the qaiet vales 
So far beneath, and on the sunlit sea. 

And gliding sails. 

Thither the shepherd came, 

His scatter’d flock with careful search 
to gather, 

Or fbe keen sportsman, eager for his 
game. 

Trod down the heather. 

And oft did towns remote 
Send forth the young and gay, in sum¬ 
mer’s prime, 

The mouutain paths to seek, and (free 
as thought) 

The heights to clime. ^ 


None by my fate were moved, 
Who on the mountain side had deem'd 
me fair; 

Alas! it is our place that makes us loved. 

Not what wc are! 

My brethren, one by one, 

To different umsters bad been sold for 
slaves. 

And day by day more dim and pale had 
grown 

2Iy sickly leaves. 

Soon to tl»e vilest use, 

In miry street and idley was I turn’d, 
And then, because I "bad been injured 
thus, 

Was sbunu'd aud scorn'd. 


Nor waa it hard to bear, Worn to the heart at Iasi. 

"When from my tuft thej pluck'd the Unfitted for my toil I have become, i 
richest wreath, And here, by those I served, have I 

And fondly said, there was no flower so been cast 

fair To wait my doom. 

As that wild heath! 

- I Look on me now, and ask 

Bat ruder hands too soon, | Atlio in the gratitude of men shonld trdst, 

Harden'dbydaAytoil,their sole pursuit,! And clear their trodden paths (an end- 
And careless of my beauty, cut mo down i 

Close to the root. 1 From mire or dust? 


They let not one escape 
Of all the fon^heiy stems that grew 
together, 

But soon transform’d to this degrading 
shop!' 

The toB of heather. 


And yet despise me not, 

Changed as I am since last I saw my 
home; 

But pitying, think how low the world 
has broQgbt 

The CM Heath-broom,! . 



THE BABYLONIAN HARSHES. 


BT W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 

The Sftptiousness of leanung has,.in tins, country, become almost a 
proverb^ ami the public mind is only at variance os to whetlier the 
luatliematician or the cltesical scholar is most severe in criticism. This 
painful truth has been recalled to my mind, by reading the fbllowiug 
passage, written hy Foster, a commentator on Xenophon:—Speaking 
of the magnitude of the Euphrates, puts me in mind of what Strabo 
says of it, where he informs us that it runs through .the middle of 
ancient Babylon, and was a stadium (two hundretl ywds) in breadth ; 
which Cahnet, with the generosity of modern writci*s, takes for granted, 
without examining what ditbeulties such an assertion is load^ with. 
Xenophon, who forded it liimself, affirms that this river is four stadia 
(eight hundred yards) broad at Thapsauus, above live hundred miles 
higher tlian Babylon; and all the world is sensible, tiiat rivers do not 
grow narrower the fiirtlior they proa^ed in their course.” Now this 
ovei'whclming closet critic, who brings the whole world against the 
accuracy of the Amasiau geograjdier and the generosity of Calmei, 
happens in this case to be in the wrong; for the Euphrates, contrary 
to what is certainly generally tlio csu<e, narrows in its lower or Baby¬ 
lonian portion, and dwindles away to almost nothing. The widtii c»f 
the river at Tluipsae.us is, as desevibed by the illustrious author of the 
Anabasis, about eight humb'ed yards; but on entcrbig the plains of 
Babylonia, its waters ai'e drained by several large canals going to 
the Tigris, till by the time it has reached Babylon, il is no more 
than aljout two hundred yards in width; and below this again, they 
ai'c coi’ried otf by many minor canals, to the right and left, that so 
little water is left in the main ehtumcl, as to render it no longer dis¬ 
tinguishable from the derivatives, spreading like a net-work, over tlio 
wide-extending marshes, w liicli result from this state of things. 

The steamer. Euphrates entered these marshes on a hue sum¬ 
mer afternoon. The river was narrow and tortuous, and at times 
couhned to a bed of scarcely two hundred feet in width; at others, 
nearly covered with vegetation; while tlte marshes around were at 
times so tow, tlmt the stream was only retained in its course by arti¬ 
ficial embankments, wliich, had the sb-omer ran against them, would 
^ all probability have given way, cai'rylng river and ship together into 
the morass, to leave the latter, in a short time, imbedded like a huge 
fish, amidst reeds and ^ges. The pilot was sontewhat puxtled to 
find his way amid tliese inti‘icacie.<, but at length wc anived at the 
reed-built town of Lemlun, which is situated upon a narrow tongue of 
land, advancing, where the river is divided into two bronchet^ and 
having a mud fort placed so as to defend the extreme point, and clo.se 
to the fork of the river. 

This tow'n is inhabited by Arabs of the Xlicaail tribe, Persians by 
descent, Sbiite by persuasion, and robbers by profession, but they also 
fe^ buffiiloes, and cultivate much rice. They were undoubtedly the 
most wild, cunning, and strange Arabs, that wc met with during the 
whole navigation. The first proof of their faithlessness which they 
gave us, was by indicating a wrong branch of tlie river as the navig- 
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able one; and, in consequence, we bad not followed it for above a 
mile or so, when the ateamer, after overcoming many diibciiltii^ finally 
Btuck in tlxe' rirad; and thus we "were left to eimnd 'the nigM in' the 
wilderness of wsEters, attended by a clcmd of muSquittOes, whiOl^ by 
their density;'*abttost anticipated darkness.' Some smoked,'o^ers 
covered up their hands and faces, and many* safiors climbed lip the 
rigging, to avoid the pest, bnt it was in vain; they were so numerous, 
and SO' fierce in thew attacks, that th^ ^etrated eveiywhere, and 
through everything. 

But there was something so new and so striking in these great 
marshes, that they rivetted the attention, despite ftie musquittoes. 
Besides^ the channel we were in, calm^ glassy, and diversified by 
fiowering plants, we could distinguish from the dedc that all around 
us was water, out of whidi grew high plants of the reed, rush, and flag 
kind, and tall grasses, which, in these latitudes, assume the port and 
bearing of reeds. Amid this dense vegetation were meres, or Uttlc 
lakes of water, intei*spersed with great white lilies and othci ^leautiful 
and large flowering plants, amid which, stately pelicans sailed about, 
as if proud of tht.* undisputed possession of such safe and tranquil 
retreats. Afar off, were some grassy spots, on which an occasional 
buffalo was stMui feeding, or, on the extreme limits of wliich, some 
dusky encampment of Arabs was just perceptible, while on the very 
verge of tlie horizon, and rising out of the sea of reeds and tall gi*asscs, 
lofty mounds of earth and suxi'dricd bricks, were seen faintly against 
the simset. 

When Alexander the Great was at Babylon, he determined, with his 
characteristic excursional spirit, to exiilore the “ Paludes Babylonian 
but the undertaking was not so simple as at first appeared, for on this 
occasion many of the galleys lost their way, and during a gust of wind, 
the Imperial 'Kara was blown from the conqueror’s bi*owr8—-curious 
furewraming of the fatal attempt to regenerate the doomed city—>and 
was brought up by one of the mounds in question, which, at those 
early times, as at present, diversified the surface of the marshes. 
Many of these mounds in^catc the sites of temples bdonging to 
ancient Babylonian and Chaldean cities; but others, as Arrian rehtes, 
are monuments of the dead, and tombs of the Kings of Assyria;- and 
modem travellers have fovnd glazed earthen coffins in some of ^cm. 
In these latter respects, they resemble tlie Dakmah of the Persians, 
where the fii'e-worshippers exposed thmr dead bodies, and whicli, 
many cases, still serve as a place of prayer and sepulture to 
tfabammedans. 

Islanded amidst this wildeniess of watery were also occasibnaBy to 
be seen the reed tombs of the Sheiks, or holy -men, while a few of the 
living members of the tribe stole stealftiily along in their fight canoes 
from mere to mere, by narrow invisitfie diannels known only to l3iem- 
adves, tfil they got into the neighbouthood of the steamer.- These 
Khesail Arabs were remarkable for their long, spare' forms, dl ease 
and fireedote.' They were almost entirely tmke^ 
plaited la long xitqglets,. M over th^rir shoulders, sheftering them from 
tire emt and doi^ duty as a kendd^. Their findM, whSclr were 
otherwise well-pro|fDTtioned; were so extrcmbly long^ ft was im> 
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tiie. habitS' of. wading conseqixent tborooiir oontiinied tltroqgh many 
goaeralionaf bad- effected a somcwb^ andlar adit|>tati<Mgt of form to 
balnt^ in the human family. They otastainlj live almost as much in 
^ wat^ ttB <3^. of them; the hoflidQ fedda* and they can.only roach 
it up to their imdcfies in water; rice is onfy grown in swamps, and 1 
have even seen a baby swinging in a oin^ ^spended from the top 
of. a reed hu^ where, owing to a flooded state of the waters, the a^eam 
was flowing, in ap unimp^ed current through the hut itsrif. Their 
familiarity wi^ water commences tints at a very early age. 

Sunset cast a red glare of splendour over this extraor^nary scene. 
Night-birds began to wing their heavy i^hts with prolonged scroedhes, 
and the far^ villages were ohscumy illumined by the early pight- 
flres, Incoming so many beacons to the Arabs, who now paddled away 
in their c^oes along the golden flood, rising, giant-like, up but of the 
surrounding reeds and rushes, and cheering their way home with 
songs and choruses, responding to one another, till the savage sounds 
were lost in the distance, and eveiything was enveloped in the stiU- 
nesfl of night. 

Early on the ensuing morning, the steamer got free of the mud, by 
carrying out on anchor and hawser astern, and badking her padres; 
and we returned to Leuilim, lying to at the further end of the town, 
near where the few last reed huts tenninated in a grove of date-trees, 
wd tile canal, which passed from the river before tiie town, divided 
into several diannels. The Khezailees, who now grouped around us 
in crowds, attracted our whole attention. Their iU-conceitiod astonish¬ 
ment fuid langhing wonder were onty exceeded by their restless 
maliciousness and daring cupidity. But they were the passions of 
savages-—irregular, and with little purpose, and manifesting themselves 
in various ways. Some stood in groups laughing and jeering, pushing 
one another towards the ship, from which they were as speedity re¬ 
pelled by the sentinel on duty. Others exhibited their aquatic 
prowess by leaping into the water, when the cook threw over a refuse 
v^etaldc, wliich they devoured greedily. A bit of paper, accidentally 
blown overboard, caused a whole host to rush in after it, and tiiey 
foi^ht eagerly for its possession. Others looked on in sUence, with 
their brows d^pl^ contracted, and vrith looks of infinite malignancy. 

. They were b a la nc i n g the means of offence and defence, brooding mis¬ 
chief, but undetermined how to proceed about it. Others, again, 
were prying into holes and cornent, and laying plots, as we shall sub¬ 
sequently see, for future action. Qne thi^ atore oU others, how¬ 
ever, attracted the greatest attention on their part*. was. Mrs. 
Heifer, the .young wd £ur lady of a German phymeiao, who accom¬ 
panied the exp^tion—the onl^ lady we had on board, and an 
universal favourite. To avoid impertinent curiosity and to favour 
the European habit of moving about in freedom, 1^. H. had, as is 
fx^uently dmie. in the East, adi^ted a MamliiLi costume but the, 
qnick-sighted. semi-savageft soon distinguished her ^cma the rest of 
tito company,, and as she stood, with the oSoers, looking at and 
^joying the turbulent proceedings of the crowd, it was qnite evident, 
.tiut, on them par^ the greater admiration wHob they ^ 'sa^ by 
many wiite^ to possaas tor their own cidour, os morot^ntifal and 
eharacteristio than the white pahidity of the European, |net here with 
a pnudical ocmtra^fictionf .and their regard, like tl^ oipidity, was so 
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graatf and . under so litUe ^restraint, as to be momentaxily manilbated- 
by looks and actiui^ wldch would admit of no saisiiiterpi^tioii;. 

In tbe course of the dayr visits w»e made to the Sheik of Xieml»n.< > 
He was dressed,.as .were ^oscveral.of<thQ nobles (prsfktietcHrs) around 
him, in a long robe of dark green sfll^ relieved by iifkitestripes. This, 
was characteristic of their Tersian origin and Sb^te persuasion. The 
poorer class, when not nearly zuiked, were clad in rot^ of dark brown f 
coarse stuff,, with a girdle round the wmat. Others wore a maaliallah, ■ 
or elcKik, widi, broad white sU'ipes, generally .thrown so diat one bioad 
white band sheltered the right side, leaving the rest dark, and giving 
an aspect of uniformity to a group; but sometimes the stripe adorned 
the left side, while the right chest was left entirely bare. These de¬ 
tails, of apparently trivial nature, served among themselves to distin¬ 
guish families from one another. 

The feelings of the KliczaUees, in regard to their British visitors, 
eoutinued so Ikostilc all day, and their anxiety tor mischief had been so 
clearly manifest to every one on board, tliat at night precautions were 
token (the more especially as we lay close along shore,) to prevent 
robbery or sudden surprise, and a sentiy was placed on shore, in addi¬ 
tion to the usuiil one on the fore-deck. The weather was hot, and 
port of the crew, as well as many of tbe oiheers, slept on deck; among 
the latUn* were Dr. and Mrs. llelfer. Colonel Chesney and myself 
wore the only two who went to our cabins, which were opposite to one 
another, in the after pait of the ship, and contiguoas to the main cabin, 
whore the ofHcei's messed, and the library and chronometers were kept. 
Major Kstcourt, as was frtviliently bis custom, persevered, notwith¬ 
standing the unfavourable feeling exhibited towards us, in carrying 
the few matters tvhich composed his bed on shore. He hod not, how¬ 
ever, been long asleep, before he was awoke by a tug, and on opening 
his eyes, found to his mortification that his silken coverlet hod made 
its disapitcarance. He resigned Itimself to slcc^, however, a second 
time, till he was agaiu awoke by a tug at his pillow; this second pull 
he endeavoured to resent by hastily securing a pistol from beneath, for 
it was always customary on such occasions, to sleep witli loaded pistols 
beitjeath the pillow, but the Arab was too quick for him, and was in a 
moment lost in obscurity, 

It apjtears that it was but a^ew minutes after this occurrence that 
a loiid.sluriek.from Mrs. Heifer awoke at once the whole shipts com-'.’ 
pany. Colonel Chesney uud myself jumped up at the smne time, and 
met at the cabin doors, having each hastily seized our double-haui^ed, > 
fow'ling-pieces, wliich were hung loaded upon the cross beam above our 
couches. ** What is tlm matter?*’ smd the ColoneL ** Somebody ' 
murdering Mrs. Heifer!” answered I, half awake, and w'ith the memory ^ 
of the day’e proceedings faintly gleaming through my Hoinnolenee,'ana .' 
in less tbum a mJuute we were Imth on d^; .but Estcouit wemied at 
the tugging at his bed, and at last conscious that no quiet was to be 
obtain^ on sluo:*^ had arisen after the last attempt, apd taking the>»;‘ 
whole of hia. things under one arm, and a (ustol in his hanih 
proceeded to moke .good his retreat on board the steamer. At the. t 
very moment, whqn p^ing over the fore-deck, he had mounted, the.*., 
middle raised deeh, which, for the oonvenieuce of the engiites, separated, k < 
in our steamer, the fore ff'om the afler-deck, he distinguiriied, butin-..'> 
distiostly in dark, an. Arab threading Ids sray.an^ the crowd oC^^. 
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towards tiie openings in the bulwarki^ whidt wc^ near the, 
tiller; aad who^ before mdung a flying descent into the river, appeared ' 
by a sadden dip and a dutch at &e clothes of Mrs. JIdfer, to have 
had some latemt intention of carr^ig he#hIso into the water with luin. 
Ihis was a vetf bold nmnosuvrc, if redly intended, and some hdd the 
opinbn that it was merely in roddng his eseape &at he aeddcntally 
g^ entangled in lifrs. H/s dothing; but the previous unbounded adtni- 
ietion«wMch the lady liad exd^, and the Selection of her person 
from among others at this moment, appear to testify indubitably to the 
premedi&tion, oltiioagh success cert^ly appears to have been searccly 
contemplated, even by the bold and ingenious Arab himself, who hod 
at the same time other objects in view, in which, indeed he was 
mure successful.' As the Ehczailee plunged into the water, Estcourt 
rushed forward and flred after him, others floUow'cd in the rear, bat 
masked by the daii; waters, and as practised in one dement as in the 
other, his dive was so prolonged, that he was not, in the obsciirity of 
the night, seen to rise again. 

When we were suffidently recovered firom our surprise as to ho 
able to examine coolly into-occurrences, it was found that the Arab 
most have appivmched the dup by wading in the water, so as not to 
have been ob^rved by the sentry on shore; he had then slunk along 
by the water line, under the ))atging part of the vessel, so as to be in« 
observable from deck, and also further shielded by the paddle-lKJXes, 
till he reached the port-hole of the main cabin, into which he had in- 
ti-oduced himself. Here he had endeavoured to take away one of tlm 
box chronometers, and had bent the hands upright, in converting 
them into a handle to draw the clock from its box, but being unsuc¬ 
cessful in this, he had appropriated to himself a watoli belonging to 
Lieutenant Fitgames, which unfortunately hung by tiie chronometers 
for comparison. He had then passed tdong the passage between Col. 
Chesn(^s and my cabin, had ascended the companion stairs, and gained " 
the aft-deck, where be mode his last strange and desperate attempt to 
convert poor Mrs. Heifer into a Ehc^ail diver. 

The noise that followed this bold and expert robbery of the steamer, 
effected by a single Arab, had roused the whole town, as well os the 
ship’s company, and we remained for the rest of the night in hostile 
array; the Arabs lit iires, danced arounu them, and sang their songs 
of triumidi and chants of war and defiance, and wc expected every 
mommit to be attacked, a circumstance, wluch although tiierc could 
have been little doubt as to the nltiiwate results, might still have Lad 
sad consequences, for while a few rockets would have fired tite whole 
of their r^ huts in a few moments, and set tlie town in a blaze, still, 
at the same time, the spirit which the success of one hod inspired them 
with, and their geeat superiority of numbers, might have entailedicon- 
siderahle loss of life on bur side—^but they thought better of the con¬ 
flict, and did not venture upon it; It was in vain in the morning that 
we blustered and threatened, and demanded of the Sheik that the watcli^ 
should be returned, or We would visit Ae whole tribe with condign' * 
punidiibent. ^ Where am I to seek for it?* asked tlm wily chleftiuii,’ 
who» no doubt; by tiiat time had it in his own poi^ssion; “ sorely If 
you, who are so wdl armed, cannot keep possession of yoiir things, 
how can I be expected to do So?* This was rather a haid hit> and 
akmgdde the shi^ the bitt^ taunts and laughing and sneering were 
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carried during the day to so unbearable an extent by the that 

our soldiers and sailors had great difficulti^ in keepii^ tiieic tempers, 
and tiro of our officers took Mrs, Heifer a walk in the date-grorre, as 
if to tempt the Arabs to a capture, and « few stn^^^ers did follow, bnt 
they sneaked away ammig the trees, at * rapectful distance. At 
length we quitted Lemlan without aapbiag ik^tbet. t&mtkabk oc¬ 
curring, and navigated successfully the<Bi^^oman marshes, till the 
river reassumed l^lew its ori^al magnitude and importancet and it 
was on iseuing from these marshy tl^ the fight took place in the 
sacred grove. 

This was not, liowever, destined to be the last we bad to do with the 
Khezaileea. the re'sscent of the river by the steamer Euphrates, 
which was infected in the month of October of the name year (1836), 
and when the water was at its lowest, the difficulties of the navigation 
of the marshy became still more sigiud, and much dday and inconve¬ 
nience was experionccHl from the narroMmess of the stream and its 
short windings, which would not allow tlie steamer to get headway or 
to answer the holm, even when thm*e was a sufficient depth of water; 
sometimes, in the narrowest parts, it was found necessary to unship the 
paddles, and warp the vessri up the stream, on whi^ occasion wc 
were assisted by our old friends, the Kliezailees, who were em^yed 
in towing. On one of these occasions, they played a characteristic 
trick, lor they would not work till they were paid—-and so they one 
day took tlanr pay and then disappeared, without working at alL At 
lengtli, to our infinite mortification, the cross-head of one of the air- 
pumps of the engine was bredeen, in consequence of gravel, which got 
sucked in by tlie bottom of the pump, obstructing its working. Wc 
were thus obliged to make up our minds to retrace our steps to Basrah, 
to get it mended; but we had, at this time, a mail on board, and 
also two gentlemen, Messrs. Alexander and Stewart, passengers 
from Bombay. The commander determined, therefore, upon for¬ 
warding the moil, in a native boat, under charge of Lieut. Fitz- 
jamc^, accompanied by tiie interpr^er, Sayid Ali, who were to make 
their way to Baghdad, and thence by cornel to Beirut. The passengers 
proposed to accompany the mail. We were, at this time, but a short 
distance from L<^un; and on their arrival there, tlie party were 
hospitably mitcrtained by tils Shrik; but the next day, they were sur¬ 
rounded by upwards of thirty armed men, and a r^i^ pillage emn- 
menced in presence (^‘ the Sheik, who was perionning Ids devo¬ 
tions at the tiow—no doubt, thankiBg his prcqihet for having, placed 
these Kafirs at ids disposal. The fdllage was eemrinued for two days; 
and ot n^ht, the paily wore guarded by armed men, who watched 
over them to prevent tlieir e8<upe. Th^ had kept thmr arms, 
wl^ th^ refused to give up but with their Hve% and the Arabs, 
thinking this was some kind of ecsta^ or intoxi^dion, did n(rt. dare to 
attempt toking them from them by violence. The mai], after being 
examined, was retnmed to the bosses, but from Messrs. Alexander 
and Stewwt, th^oldained ^operty, in moa^ and: jewels^ worth smne 
hundred pounds, . . , 

After this, tibe unfortunate travdlers were removed to a hut^ where 
only a little rice was given to them ftr duly food, irhich, espec^y to 
the Bombay merchants, who were accustom^ to numy luxuries^ was 
very trying; their lives were also seriously tbwatosied, and the d^tes 
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-among tho Arabs tbemselircis flerco} but 

«mi9donine60 that they bad tikeir armsi the anprehensiond of 
.retaliatimi) ^<and the regard whidi tkej entertainea for the holy 
diaraetar.'of theSayid^ or << desoendanr of the prophet AH,” but 
who, beyond his name, waa aa Httle devout a Mossulman as any 
, ren^fade can be well supposed to be, preserved the balance in their 
fkvoor. . finally, after bdng detained cioee pxiaoikers fw aght days, 
th^ were permitted to sell some of thdr elathea, in order to rmae 
mon^ to hire a boat to Diwaniyeh, n town half vray from Lemlun to 
Babylon. On arriving there, th^ found the town beset 1^ the Akra 
tribe of Arabs, and they were again detained for seven days, till they got 
oif by stealth, in the darkness c? night, and wirit a guard of armed men, 
and reached ^bykm in three days, fsim whence they gained Baghdad. 
The Pasha of the city of the IQuilifs was exceedingly irate and in* 
dignant on hearing of tliis wholesale appropriatton, 1^ the vassal 
iUiezailees, of so much plunder. He^ even ^reataied mi immediate 
boat-invasion of tlie marshes; buttlte infeasibUity of this being known 
by long experience, and the safety and hnpum^ enjo 3 red by this semi- 
aquatic tribe, from the peculiarity of their position ana thrir easy 
flight, being universally aifanitted, this was givmi up, although there 
is every reason to betievc that ho would, by his threats, make the 
Sheik disgorge a portion of his ill-b(^tten wealtli, and thus become a 
participator in wofits. 
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Lo! now the cloud hath open'd, and reveals 
Those orbs whieh God’s eternal wisdom seals. 
The Biocm, night’s lovely sibyl, doth prodaim, 
Tbongh Klently, her great Creator's name. 


And ye, o^ Stars I for what deep purpose sent— 
Ye tllat atnde along yon flnnuAent ? 

What are ye, then, hot fhmme Omniscient hand, 
Eigh-lifted hedges a better land? 


As Gerald hasten’d foom the regal ft'te, 

To deep—to rest—to didam of vaaisl^d state, 
He pau^ sanreyiag long the stany height, 
The tranquil beanty of the solemn night! 

And who can lodt unmoved on such a seSne? 
Or view in i^atby the midai^ queen— 

^ lay he folt not then Religion's power, 

AH worldly foelings buried in that hour ? 


^ The vmioe of nature speaks—aad stt above 
. Beams widi sjOi joy, SM hsnnony, and love. 
Celedial inlhiexiee I bb, may the soul 
ne’er eease to fori thy pure and biest contiri! 


Though sin eotn^ and Uaoken o'er the heart, 
Ifow uris aome blent holincM impart; 

Ana virtue mix Whh earii refolgeot ray 
The ganlle eanest of a purer day! 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN HOUR. . 

BY ailSS SKELTON. 

It was a dreary momin" in November; the rich banker, Mr.' Brandon, 
was seated in hin private room, busily engaged in writing; he was in- 
tcn’upted by the entrance of a clerk, announcing that a lady, who 
desired to see him for a short time alone, was waiting at the door of 
the banking-house; she had arrived in a haukney-ooach, and had sent 
in a message to this efiect, not wishing to aUght until assured that 
Mr. Brandon was disengaged and willing to rcfeive her. 

The clerk delivered his message; Mr. Brandon looked both pimled 
and annoyed, but gave orders that the latly should be admitted. 

Mr. Brandon was about sixty years of age; he had commenced life 
os the junior clerk of the cstablislunent; he had risen-gradual and 
regular rotation to the dignity of senior partner; in person, he was 
eommonpiocc, not to say vulgar, about the middle Iieight, stout, and 
clumsily made, his features large and prominent, his face red, his eyes 
round, blue, and unmeaning, his thin locks plentifully sprinkled with 
grey, his manner was precise and formal, his dress plain and old- 
iashioned. 

He placed a cliair for the reception of his visitor; |fid seating him¬ 
self gravely in another beside the fire, folded his hands before him, 
and awaited her appearance. The dtjor opened to admit her; she 
entered; it closed behind her; she iulvance<l into the room, and the 
banker started from his seat. 

She w'as young and Wantiful, tall, magnificently fi)rmwl, with a face 
whose beauty of feature was its least charm, so intellectual was the 
expression, so sparkling with the liglit of genius, so beaming with the 
fire of an unquenchable energy. 

Htir dress w'as phiiii, and evidently selected with a view to economy, 
but tasteful and elegant. There was in her whole style and manner, 
that decision and eontidence which is the result of high fashion, and 
that e«ise which intercourse with the world alone can give. Tlie 
banker sprang forwanls to inc»*t her; he took her hand aftectionatriy. 
—“ ^Madeline,” he said, “ you Wve returned at last! How glad I am 
to see you agidnt 1 thought you dciul, or lost,—lost to me for ever. 
Where have you spent the interval since wo met? Why Iwve you 
hidden youi’sclf from me? Oh, Madelme! I linve snffi?redinueh for 
your* 

Do not coll me Maddiuc; 1 am no longer Madeline Vertton; 
I am—” 

** Married! Madeline ! Say not so. Married r and the hanker 
actually gasped with excitement. 

“ No—no!" said the lady, smiling; ** but 1 am no more known by 
that name; and Uiose with whom I reside, call me Maty Clint<nL” 

Mr. Brandon mnained silent; she spoke again. 

** 1 could not continue dependent on you,-—I could not Uve on ytwr 
bounty; 1 resolved to find subsistence for myself, or perish. I have 
had many struggles,—! have suffered much,—but 1 have succeeded^ 
and I se^ yon again, to thank you for your past 1dadnes»—rnttreat 
your contiuued frien^bip. I am happy; at least, I am ocmteitt.' I 
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have obtained a situation as a governess^ I reside in an <>Wurc and 
gloomy part of tlic city; but the fanuly I scire ts opulent. My salary 
is a liberal one; and if I Imve no pleasures, at least 1 have feu' an¬ 
noyances, and no insults!” 

She spoke qiuckly, and with an efibrt, and she ceased abruptly; 

** Ohl Msidelinel is this a life for you 

“ I have no choice,” she answered; “ I must submit to my fote.*^ ’ 

** You have a choice. I liave offfcred you oil I have to offer. I re* 
new my proposals—bi* my wife.” 

" No, Mr. Brandon! 1 thank you—-from my heart, I thank you!— 
but it cannot be. Kty me not—I am happy!” 

“ Happy! Madeline Vernon, do you remember what you have 
been?” 

Yes, I remcnilicr—I remember!” 

“And I, too, remember!” (And the banker, rising, paced the 
room with hurried stejis.) “ I itmicmbcr a/4—I can toll you all! 1 

can rec;all tliose times when, among the proud, your father was tlie 
proudest; when, among the guy and lovely, you were the gayest—the 
roost beautiful! I can go farther back, and I can see your mother— 
you areliCT image, Madeline!—whom, as a dream, was ever present 
to ray sight— s/te whon», as a tlream, 1 wcirsliipjicd! Well, she married. 
She (!hose your lather—the gallant, the admired ITenry Vernon—and 
they wore Iiajqjy. Then I eon recall your birth—^you, their only 
child!—and from the first, 1 loved you—loved you lV»r hfir sake! 1 
can recall then* rapid rise from alhuenei; to the possession of enormous 
wealth—their splendour—their luxury! Theti she died. 

“ A few y<‘nrs pass away, and you take her plaw. You appear, the 
mistress of niuUdiless charms—the hoiress of luitold riches. Who st» 
admired? so court<*d? How td'ten luive.Iwatelu’d you, when you saw 
me not! In the Park, at tlie Op«,*ra, wlm so gallantly atlende<l?—who 
greeted with so deej) a homage as Madeline Vernon, the only <lsnighter 
of the wealthy banker—the proclaimed hciniss of the ‘ Mei'chant 
Prince?’ T'otir suitors, alst>, were they not niunberiess? What was 
not ofl'ered to your a<a’ei)taiiec?—wliat did you not reject?—Rank, title, 
station—personal «jualiiieations tJmt might mate witli sueli as yours— 
fortunes ecptal to yonr own. Ah! wht^ might you not have bejeu?— 
ah! what are you now? 

“ Well, the sequel—the sequel. Ah, now you wcf'pl Y'our father, 
lie becomes a bankrupt—woi* 80 , worse—a duikmumreti bankrupt! But 
one way lie^ before him—but one palh, dark and gloomy ; on that Jm 
enters—by that he escapes all—slianu*, insult, contumely! He dies! 
I will not dwell upon las death of Iiorror; bnt you were left—young, 
b«*autiful, alone. Young, l)C!autiful, alone, aird poor, my child, what 
anan?s were around thee! Then I eain<’—^J, your dead mother’s bumbh; 
lov»*r!—I, your dead father’s early friend!—1, your mvn in<ist passionatf^ 
adorer! 1 rescued you from want—from insult—fwm despair—and I 
dared to speak of love! I was, I ftar, too hasty, too ineonsiderat** in 
my proposals;—^my love vrm despised—rejected! You left me. Bnt, 
I^Klelioe, your suitors, where were they? The gay train of kniglits, 
vowed to your service—the proud young nobles, who hml their pride 
and their nobility at your feet—where were they? They fled at the. 
first shadow of misfoitune, or those who remained stayed but to 
wound with expressions of contemptuous pity, or insult with baser 
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proposals. They fled, and you wave desolate. Was no one fs&Qs* 
ful?” . . 

“ Yes, one r rntmaured Madeline, ^ lufl her ikoe in tier hands 
—one /” 

“ And that one, Madeline, do you stiH hope and Hve &r him ?-->do 
you stall love each other?” 

“ Yes! yesl” said Madeline, rising, idth atdden energy—“ we still 
love each other,—we still live for each ether,--we stall] 1 will 
not desert him! He clung to me through all—1 will cUng to him, andi 
we shall y^ be haj^y!” 

** .Madeliue,” exclaimed tlie banker, and he kndt before heiv—*^ ac¬ 
cept me I 1 <^er you a station equal to the one you have lost—^wealth 
ab(>ve your wildest dre^s, luxuries beyond your utmost wislies. 1 
will raise you above tlic proudest of your late admirers—the parasites, 
the fawners, the faithless ones of ftu'mer days. You shall set your foot 
upon their nedcs. Gold, diamonds, equipages—these wiU not tmbe 
you. I offer you i>owei^—indcpmidenoe—the power of doing good— 
the independence <»f all obligation. Oh, think tn^bre you again reject! 
Your lover, too—I saw him but lately—he is ill. 1 marked Ids slight 
ilgure, his thin, tl untied cheek—1 lieard his frequent cough. He is 
working hard—he denies iiimself many comforts, that he may save 
money to free you from bondage. He ivill not live! Labour, and 
scjanty clothing, and jHior diet, will do their work siKmcr or later: you 
will lose liim! 1 ofler you liis health—his happiness. I will pour 
gold upon him; and with gold, ease and comfort. If you will be 
mine, Madeline, I will settle upon him sums that shall lift him at once 
into aifluenee. Madeline! you will not now refuse?” 

She answered mournfully and slowrly—” No, Mr. Brandon, it can¬ 
not be; I never will desert liim! Oh! believe me, 1 feel grateful— 
he, too, shall thank you;—but ask not, I beseech you—ask me not to 
deny myself the sweet privilege of struggling for and wnth liim, 
thiough the thick darkness of tlie present hour, into f&e light beyond. 
We are young and hopeful, and we shall yet be happy. Yes, we 
shall he happy! Oh! my friend, our love is our all—afk us not to 
renounce it!” 

Mr. Brandon rose from his knees, and seated himself at his desk: 
there was a long jiause. At hwt he spoke, but in altered tones. 

“ Toll me. Miss Vernon, your lover’s present plans. It may be in 
my power to aid hiiu.” 

It is his inteutiou to procure a situation as derk, which he has had 
prmnised to him upon the payment of a siun of money, provided he 
can raise it in a certain space of time, during which, the place will be 
kept open for him, our object is to accumulate this sum; to do this, 
we are straining every nerve, and I trust we shall succeed.” 

Anothex kmg pause, and the banker raised the lid of hi? desk, he 
touched a secret <^ring, and a drawer flew open; he took fi*om it a 
l oll of paper, and with a grave and solemn air, lianded it to Madetine. 

Maddine! are you too proud to accept inm. one who loves -you 
but too well, the gift of a thousand pounde f* ' . 

She. startM from her scat 

lh> not speak hastily, Madeline; false pride is no virtue. I know 
not the exact sum required, but this trifle will go far towards the 
attainment of the olgect you have in view. Take it—go!—and un- 
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lej $5 again thou corned in distmis, come to me no more; but if thou 
needest a friend, I am hci*o—I am here!” 

Madeline waa awed, and pleaded, mid pained; she could but woop 
her tlianks. He took her arm, and drew it within liis own, and led 
her through the banking-house, and handed her, sobbing, into the 
miserable haduiey-coach awaiting her. He stood, hall' unconsciously, 
at the door, watching its progress down the street, till at the comer it 
stopped, to take up a tall and <degant looking young man, wlio awaited 
its arrival; slnvcring in the chilly air, he recognise<l the favoured 
lover, and lieaving a sigh, withdrew into his apartment. Tlawe, ho 
resumfid his seat at tlie desk, and opened his private aeeunnt b(M)k. 
“ Ah!” he said, “1 have no comnuind over myself whcai tliat gh*l 
comes. I could make myself a beggar to see lier look happy. Ilut 
she will come no luoiv!”—^aud again he sighe»l heavily. “ Tiu*ec thou¬ 
sand }k»uikIs, t(K)! Wluit a large sum! Under what head can 1 eriler 
it? I’^udei' tliat of clutrityf Yo-s! dtarity!'* And so he did enter it. 
Ami there it stands, an almost nolilary item. 


TO MY SISTER. 

^Fntm thr Jtiusian of slriHiUKhkiH.) 
UY CIlARLiKS J1£RVKY. 


O.WE as young as flo’wiTs 
That ill spring-time blow, 
Now I more reseinble 
Winter’s chilly snow. 

My fair locks already 
C'liangc to silv’ry white. 
And mine eyes are dimmer, 
Uobb’d of half their light; 

And my hand ii. weaker 
Thau it used to be, 


! And my foot moves onward 

; Slow and wearily. 

! Autumn tnmeth yellow 

All that bloom’d in Ma) ; 
^<aves once green, now wither’d. 
Wind-blown, dy away. 

I 

Even so nur nutanin 

f'onieth chill and drear,-— 

Age to itn its sorrows 
ilringeth, sister dear! 


A I)IR(;e. 

(iv UEANCHi: COTTON’. 


Lay the weary to his rest— 

Dig his chamber deep, 

Pile the turf upon his breast, 

Soundly let him sleep; 
t >'er his pillow’s sunless gloom 
Vainly summer flowers shall bloom— 
Vainly winter winds shall rave 
D'er his quiet grave.’ 

We lay the weary to his rest," 

We dig his chamber deep, 

'The green turf on his head is press’d. 
Soundly he shall sleep. 

The lark’s high note be shall not hear. 
Nor summer night-bird mourning near. 
Nor howling blast, nor breaking wave. 
So riui« is his grave. 


i (i';ntli* spirit!—noble lu'art ! 

I Wc dig thv chamber dceji; 

I Thoii, that didst so stK,ii ihqwrt, 

' Soundly shalr Ihoii sleep, 

I Soft shall sound tliy lullaby — 

The yew-tree boughs sliall rustle by’—- 
The willow twigs sbail weeping wave, 
D’cr thy <{ui( t grave. 

Now thy narrow home we close, 
.Soundly .shait thou sleep; 

We, that would with thee repose— 
\Vc must watch and weep, 
j Summer flowers but bloom to die, 
j Winter blasts go sweeping by, 

1 Thou shall never hear them rave, 

I So quiet is thy grave. 
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TH3B EitlSTON PAPERS. 

' EDITED BY GEOBOE EATHOND. 

" He now thought of trying his fortnne in London, the great field of geuios and 
exertion, where talents dt every kind have the fullest scope and the ^hest eH" 
couragement.”—^B oswell's Life or Ds. Johnson. 


xvn. 

As the subject of these memoirs is now about to bill farewell to the 
home of his dramatio routh, in which he had bt:en nurtured for ten 
years, having attained the manhooil both of his art and stature,—a 
city, second only to the inetr(»])olis in lustrionie acience, and pre-i iui- 
ncntly distinguished as usclntol of actors*—it may be expected that we 
shouhl beiu’ some, testimony to the ]>ublic opinion ol‘ EUiston in a few 
«)f those, leading parts of tragedy to which by tins time he had put 
forth sucii high pretciisions. 

Kllistun was an actor of wlint may be temed the Romantic School. 
XJiillke in stj le, either of hi.s great contemporaries, Kemble and Cooke, 
he yet fli.stirigui.shed himself in some of tJiose delineations of tragedy, by 
wdiii h the names of those two actors have become so justly nuunoruble; 
and wJiiitever detieiency attaclu-d to liini in respeet of their appro* 
pi’iate .excellences, was in a great mea.sure supplied by that demon¬ 
stration of* tlie pietnre.sfjne, w'hicli, when germane to the cliaracter, never 
I'ails to impress the spectator with delight. (.)f tlie commanding presence 
—the passionless stoicism—w'hieh cliaraeteriKcd so much the style of 
Ulr. lvt‘nd)le, and of that classic beai'ijjg which, on the Romnn scene, 
rendered him inwnjparably greater than any English actor history 
may have handed to us since tile days of Betterton, Elliston had no 
pereeption. 'I'he ni<*taphysi<’ul pondi-rings of JJrf/f.i/s, (he inspelleil 
imaginings of were rend in the very 1‘onn and aspect of 

Kemble; but the lire of JfoLspyr ami eliivalry of II> nri/ J\, bright a.^ 
they uiTc in his beantifid )>ortraiture. did not extingni,"!! the Iniriiieg 
of his fellow’ light, wliieli lo.sf none of its brilliaiiey In a iiear]n,i- 
]iin(|iiity to lliat great master of lij> art. Klli'^lon in both of tlu -e 
parts (lisplayeii a romantic millantry ol" tone ami action, foregoing no 
lien on the dignilv oJ’ < i||ioi. which remhrcil hi^ iinper.'Omition.s equal 
to any eompari^on. He v. a> distingni'^lied for tlexibility and variiiliic- 
iiess of voico, w liieli prodneed pow’i'rful elfeels—now “ the silver-toued 
Uany," ami ?ioi\ again the manly intonation,: of Booth—wliieli alway.-, 
bi'ing j!i:Ii( ioii-l\ i mployod, lemh'd greatly to that ainoimt of fame 
v^Iiiell attach.•(! tti him .a.-, a traiiie actor.J 

The mental al.'traciion whieli belongs to the character of Hamlet, 


r>atti ] i.nliK'c.l SiUdons, Henderson, Edwin, and others. 

I Till* lellov ing . a iil'sirai’t of ihe account, which Tom Davies ghes in Li.s 

.Miscellunus” of v.imous iumotb in'f^'his part. Betterton is celchrattd in the 
“ Tntlcr ” as bciuj; i \cf!lri’.f in Macbefli, but (’ibber mukes no pnrticiiiar mention 
of him in tlial eh.iracUT, w liich he acted on the very verge of life. Mills uftcr- 
•wanls obtaini'd it of Witk:,, but he was hcav}* and dull; Quin was monotonous ; 
Mossop wanted variety; Bany had too much amenity for the terrible agonies of 
Macbeth; but Garrick could compreheud and execute the complicated properties of 
this character. 

J “ The learned Sidden,” speaking of tone, pointedly asks, “ If a man wyre to 
ciy out Murder! in the accents of making love, would any one run to help him ?" 
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not calm and stoical, but tost and turbulent, met witli a luippy 
delineation in Elliston’s efforts—his tix^mulous awe, his impressive 
accents when in the presence of his father’s spirit, produced on 
his auditory a clcsivinjt sympathy—like Betterton, “ho made the p;host 
equally terrible to the sjH*etiitor as to hims(?lt‘.” Mr. Kemble nas 
here too mueli tlu* “ Prinee of Denmark ”—his awe, too much at 
courts as thougii he inig-ht have ntterod, “ Angels ami ministrrs of state, 
defend usl”—not so, the suhjeet of our j>rt'seirt inquiry ; the animal 
passions w'cre. naturally portrayed, AvhUe at no saeritiee ol‘ cnM-ntiul 
gra<*<'; and though Kllistoii by no motuis retaim*d for any length of 
tinii- tliis ability in the part in ipiestion, yet in its brief ]>ossession be. 
was popularly e»)nsidered to lm\e had no superior. In tlu' chastening 
interview with the. playor.s, Mr. Ivetiible’s stylo of instruction and 
ni:inn»‘r, rose far above the attempts of his young rival; ami in (la* 
closet scene, Mr. Kemble was eqnall}' hi> master. At one nioin«‘M( 
Klli^ton secmicd ahnast affected to tears—he a]>pear<Hl to take too 
litei'ally “si vis me Here, dolejidum esi, priimnn ipsi tihi ” — the 
effect was bad, and altogether inconsisu-nt with the tenour of the seem*. 
The expression of grief, on tlie st;ige, slanild ever he manly—a sob, 
however natural, is m(»j‘e likely to ju'oduee a .NUiile than aay sympu- 
thetie enjotion. Notw itlistanding Klli-^tonV ]>opularity in thi.< jiart, 
we iiu'liiu- to think Hnmit't nns not atnongst lii.s most felieitous tragic 
attempt.',. 'I'lie elinraeler td' Ihtmhi is not that of temle.rm*.ss; 
liinl the “royal Dane” be<ai living, and ('laudiMS gtiiltless of his 
blood, it remains .xtill a question wlietlu r tin* young prine<i had proved 
himsdf really a loi'rr. 'VVhen he finds himsell' ev<*n at Ophelia’.s gnne, 
he merely utters, “Whatl the fair Oplielia!” ami although he avows 
that ‘"forty tli()n.''und brothers eoiild not with all their quantity ol’lov,- 
tuuke up my sinn,” yet llie .>peecl' is evidently a sjdenetie outpouring 
against Laertes, ratln'r tlmn tlie. biir‘'ting of a love.r's bo.soin. 

I’.llistoifs ainljtticni wa.s to shew himself an origiiail actor, w'liieh in 
most in.stanee^ la* did, to tin' credit of his jmlgment and inereuM'd 
drjimalie I’di-et: yet in the pari ol’lhe Strnnifi'r, la' had eviile.ntly taken 
Mr. Keinhle :i>. Ids arciietype; and eertaiuly he (•oid<l not liavci seli-eled 
;i better; for next to Pnurmldurh, wliieli i)i Mi'. Kendile’s delincutiim 
was positi\ely without a fault, tin- Slruvtji'r wsis ji mo-.t striking por- 
Iraitnrc. JMr. KeiJible’s majiuor »>f eomment on the eonduel of /1/y.v. 
JfdUt r. wliii-h he ajipreliend" to have been u seheme to jn'aetise on hi.s 
feeling.s—his de|iortinent, on reeiignising li<*r—Id- <leseriplion of the 
sneers thiit would trai'k him, .shotdd they again a)ipejir together—Ills 
modi* of tearing the jmper, and hi-' ,spe«*eli, “ I lm\e le-ard mneh g«iod 
ol' yon, &e.,’’ gave at h ast .'•troni; indications of Kllision having setn 
Kendile iii this [lart—but Ids listi iiing to the .^ojig, Avheri*in Mr. 
Kemble only app<‘are.d d<‘jecteil, giive the spectator a <-los<*r impr<*.-sion 
<.if past hnppine.ss sudtlenly reealh-d to nnampiy, and the .speeehh'ss 
anguish of a broken Jirau't.* 

Klliston inaile ako a eonsuh-rablt' “hit” at Ihitli, in tlie, part of 
Holla, by taking u[j, in a great measure, a different view of iniporso- 
natioii from that adoptc*! by Mr. Kemble in the same. Nothing could 


* Quintilian mentions having seen actors, after performing pathetic characters, 
actually weep for a time, on laying aside.their masks. “ Vidi ego BtBM hislrionvs 
atqiic comcedos, cum ex aliqno graviore actu personam deposuissent, sentes adhuc 
egredi.” 

VOL. tr, D 
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be more popular, at this period, tlian Mr. Kemble’s delineation of the 
efaaractiu'; and EUiston truly felt ** onerosum est succedere b<mo prin- 
dpibut hazardous as it was, he succeeded to his best ambition. 
He felt that Kemble’s was rather Coriolanus in a Peruvian §€trb 
than the native impulse of a pure unlettered patriot—stilted but not 
awful—the dignity of a kin;? rather than a man. Klliston conceived 
the words, “ What Peruvian «*.ver wronjred a Spaniard?” not as an 
harangue, bnt a bold and resolute api>eal; and in the previous intel¬ 
ligence to Cora, “ Alon/o is taken prisoner,” he exhibited a touch of 
human sensibility which, whilst it gave new lustre to the heroic sctmes, 
siuitclie*! ai\ efti'ct at the moment which Kemble disdained to eli(!it. 
His rr,*scue of AUmzo's child, also, luiving a moi*e evident sliew of im- 
pulsi*. in action, was ])erhaps more striking than Mr. Kemble’s manner; 
but the. latter, in the very (ameluding scene, always accomplished a 
gre.at triumfih. 

The mixed character of Orcstei was one of EUiston’s most successful 
delineations. His depn^s-sed state t>f mind at disappointed i)assion, in 
th(! commcnceujcnt of tlie play—Ids sjicech in the presence of Har- 
■mionc, flatbu-iid that she iiad sent for him—“Ah! madam, is it true? 
1 >(h;s, tlieii, (>r(‘stcs at length atbuid you by your own commands?”— 
wen*, all hiiely impressive. The* manner in which he rehiti-d the death 
of Pt/rrhus, and that wilderness of idea which ]ireeede‘. continued 
madness, exhibited a masterpiece of the Kortiaiitic School. 

in Jfo?ueo, Kllistoi! was always attractive —a sueecss multiplying 
his trium])hs without gretilly ad<ling to his fame; a^ Romeo is [ierha})S 
llie least intellectual character of Shivkspeare's lierocs. Jlut the wild, 
rumunlie passion of the youthful Veronese, and that frightful despair, 
tlic last of mortal sutleriug, w(.*re powerfully }*ortniyed by liiin—the 
scene, with i'cnir Arttcm/.cc, wJieretn lie heaiv Ids seiiteuce, "bimish- 
meut,” and particularly the s[)eeeh, eoneluding— 

-They may seize 

On the -wliiie wonder of dear .Tuliet's hand, 

And steal imiuortui blessings from her lil's, ” 

wore al.M) most elfeetixely sustained. 

AVe do not lind any gn'at praise giv( n to lii^ iuijier'onatioii of 
OthrUo, idtiiougli lie ti-e<|ueiitly aeteil tin; ])art. If, llieia-fore, we are 
to {‘oneJiide that, the attempt was not w'liat might he deemed •'iieces'ful, 
it is but fair to his uttaininonts in other directions, to credit that there 
were at least some leatures in it of eon-'IdiTable merit. 

Klli'ton, at tlii-s jK'riod, clearly delhjhted in his art, and look un¬ 
wearied pain.s ill tlie study of all his chiu’aeters, not merely in the 
theatre itself, but he left uc) ojiportimity neglected of marking the 
human eliaraeter, lueh-r the varied cluinees of life, by which it might 
be strongly acted upon. He reeolleeted, as the reader liiinself w'ill 
probably call to mind, that atl'eetiug incident in the life of Garriik, 
whose friend, an ehlei ly man. liaviiig an only daughter, was one day 
caressing the child at an tipeii window, fromwhieli it .suddenly sprang, 
and falling into the .'tree!, wa.s killed on the .spot; the mind of the 
father at once deserted him. Garrick frequently visited the poor 
dostraught, and took from him many impressions which afterwards so 
strikingly characterized his representation of Lear.* 

* A still more remarkable anecdote is transmitted to us of on ancient actor, 
wha in the jilay of the “ Electra,” brought on the stage the urn containiog the 
ashes of his own son, as a new escitemeat to his scenic efforts. 
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; Galt has saidi ip liis, ** Lives of llie .Bsy^** thafc, froia a 
seyeriW ^ ^e,.4B4^ be deezaed.4l»/** Taeijms idM Engliait 
Stage.- Takiiigfi^tbe liiat, vejnsy soot uu$(tlT^perlui|i% deB%> 
ji^ Mut<uias^jtJ^,f< Zayy^ of the spoM periodpipibm^ 
and mnantie air,, n^di he often threw into his loi^pearacMu;iliopp,<|f 
open aometiines to suspicion on the ri^gid grounds of good wi^ 
generally 4n pedeet keying and always g^Uy. interesting; whi^ 
love-of *f makMg speeches” rendered th« comparison with th^ oi^atora^ 
brntorian stUl.nMue happy. 

ISiough far short of a great tragediant EUiston Was mi impressive 
player ca tragic parts. < If not CatOy Lear^ Macbeth^ or Md<mim$f hd 
was Jube^ Edgar, Macd»^\ and without a superior. His 

Fakojubridge was good; hut Mr. Charles Kemble has so for exceEed 
all actors we have on record, in this particular delineatitni, that we 
venture not a momentary hazard with liim. Phocion, Dougtas, and 
HorttHo, were amongst EUiston’s less ambitious, but at the same time, 
highly successful efforts; frsr he manifestad equal pains and dihgenco 
in study, however unequally esteemed some of these ])axts are, In the 
acceptation of the diuma, and seemed to feel the trutli of that exopllcnt 
exhortation which coneludes a number of the “ Observe'!- ”—namely, 
” An actor is in the capacity of a steward to every living muse, and 
of an executor to every departed one. The poet tbgs up the ore; he 
sifts it from its dross, refines and pui-iflos it for tlm mint; the mtor 
sets the stamp upon and makes it current in the world.” 

We have so fai* spoken of EUiston only as a tragedian-<~<his comedy, 
by which he afterwards became more generally known, and in which be 
far .more unequivocally excelled, will become tlic inquiry of future pages. 

IV ^ 

XVIU. 

Baffled in his many attempts at becoming port proprietor in the 
Bath property, EUiston had now, however, attained a joint manage¬ 
ment in a London establishment—namely, that of tlie Ilaymnrket 
Theati-e—and in March, he took leave of his old friends by a benefit, 
which w'as rendered not a little remarkable by a speech from the 
benejiciare and a ** row” in the playhouse. 

The manner in which EUiston, in after clays, distinguished himsdf 
by these episodical addresses to the audienc^e, of which he was clearly 
so vain as frequently to administer them without a cause (ns prac¬ 
titioners sometimes recommend their drugs to prevent sickness), 
induces us to take more notice of this particular instance Ilian, per¬ 
haps, we should otherwise have done; for he verily became, in course of 
time, a kind of dramatic Anaehnrm Chotz, vindicating his own rights, 
one moment, in a Court of Chancery, and at another, instructing his 
play-going auditory in the formation of their judgihent, and telling 
them plainly what was wholesome for flieir constitution, as critic.s and 
men of,taste. Ilia address on this occasion was woven in many party- 
coloured threads, which gave to his harangue a most pleasing varied; 
—of course, he had much to say about “ gratitude” and “ early frienda” 
—then come the French Revolution^ and his ** own prospeetp —wMle 
“ Shakspeare and the musical glasses^ completed the tissue. 

It had been publicly announced, that on the occasion of this benefit, 

the pit would be thrown into boxes,” and “;the galltay admission 

D 2 
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bo raised to pit prices;” an ex^dient not witli^out precedent^ bnt a 
usage higblj indecorous, and which, in inore recent thn^, W been 
veiy proper]/ dleNContinued. Favoured and caress^ ^ £^ton had 
ever been b/ the Bath public, this experiment did no^ pass without 
much invective and sonic opposition; for no sooner did the curtain 
rise fc^ the pin/, than there was a rising also amongst the spectators, 
which threafened, for a time, serious consequences. “ Throvving the 
pit into boxes” had- very nearljr produced throwing the boxes into 
the pit; for some of the most irritated of the party -were actnally 
about demolishing the furniture, and the extra tax wliich hod be^ 
extorted by the gallery Commissioners seemed to indicate as awful a 
result as the imiiost.of “ ship-money” itself, or any similar act of 
tyrannous “ benevolence.” lillliston, however, “ made a speech”?-—whicli 
many might have envied, and none but George Robins excelled—by 
wbidi he presently won all hearts to his own service, and peace was 
restored without one sixpence returned. The play was the “ Beaux 
.Stratagem,”* Klliston, of course, sustaining Archer, which he did with 
great vivacity uiul effect. 

Amongst his early dramatic friends, whom he now quitted to meet 
no more—at least, on the mimic scene—was Quick, the original Bob 
Acres and 7bwy Lum^thin, of whom says “ Anthony Pasquin”— 

With his gibes and his quiddities, cranks and his wiles. 

His croak and his halt, and Ills smirks and his smiles, 

View the smart tiny Quick, giving grace to a joke, 

With a laugh-loving eye, or a leer equivoque!” 

Before leaving Bath, ElHston received fresh intelligence from 
Caiman. * 

“ I have engaged,” says he, “ a Mi\ Kelly, and my covenants are by 
no means so agreeable as T could hat o wished. As those whom heaven 
has joined, no man is to pul. asunder, 1 am compelled to take him—wife 
itttd baggagt!. The lady's tongue is of that fathom, that on opening 
her mouth on my stage, it will unavoidably reach the faces of the 
np|>cr gallery. It bears with it, likewise, a lazy lisp, which could not 
fail teaching our audience the “ wliole art of” lii.^^sing, did they require 
to be reminded of such accomplishments. Plain she is, at all tiroes; 
but in speaking, she chews the cud, and is rather fitted for a museum 
than a playhouse. It is Plutarch, 1 believe, who tells us that Minerva 
threw away her flute on percei^■ing the grimaces she made in the 
surface of n river. She was a sensible woman;—I would to Heaven 
hirs. Kelly would throw me over too. 

“ 1 have also engaged a Mr. Tlntton—a threc-poimder, and a very 
useful man; for he cau cram a hundred lengths into his head with the 
facility bf a lttnd-sur\ cyor’s reel-measure. I hope to greet you in town 
on the 24tli. Come to Waldron’s at two o’clock, and I will read to 
you the Prelude; I will then give you some clue to my castetlum, 
where George Oolman is to be found by his friends —* a place,’ as 
h'Lrs. Milwood declares, * by art so Cunningly contrived, that the 
piercing eyes of jealousy may search in vain to find an enti^ce.* 

* *' This edebtsted eotnedir was began, finished, hi the space of six 

•weeks; but too late, with all that baste, for the advanta^ of the author. On the 
thii-d night, which was his benefit, Farquhar died of a broken h^art.”—G axt’s 
LivXs. 




* Earij In .Hay, Miston started for liohdou^ but the journey 
was ft Uttle Mterrupted by the coa^ breaking^ down within two nii]|^ 
of l>erizes.' 'Unfortunately, it rtuned hud. at the moment~*a j^ltipg 
torrent —80 that the Inside passengers' being prevented walki^ 
onwards, the coach was propped up, and the go<^ people compelled to 
remain stationaiy, whilst the guiu^ rode on with a pair of horses, for 
the purpose of bringing back some v^clo for conveying Ac party 
inio the town. 

This incident, whidi, at any other time, had afforded our friend a 
step only to further adventure, was now a great annoyance, as lie had 
appoint^ to meet Golman, at n certain hour, in l^ndon; however, he 
made the best of it, converting his own mortification into a soni'cc of 
amui»!ment for others—^particularly with one old Indy, who declared 

it was as good as a play to hear him.” lie talked, as usual, of Ben 
Jonson and Moses, Julius Cmsar and Lord George Gordon—so that 
however gloomy the prospect might have beenwitliout, all was cheerful 
and sunny within. After waiting in this situation for above an hour, 
the fresh carriage arrived, wliich })roved to be no other than a bladk, 
mourning>coach, followed by a hearse, intended as a conveyance for 
the luggage. Here new diiKculties arose, some of the party refusing 
to enter eo mortally grave a vehicle—difficulties whi<‘h wore but little 
removed by the many tilings Elliston had to say aliout Colonel Despord, 
who had just been hanged, and poor Colonel Montgomery, who had 
just been murdered. But at length, in they crept, and we verily 
believe many a funeral party hod been far more light-hearted tlian some 
of the present company—^particulai-ly a certain quack doctor, who had 
now completely lost liis courage, and whose physiognomy underwent, as 
sudden a tdiange os that of some of our merry friends after being 
about fifteen minutes at sea! * 

A mourning coacli conveying’passengers, habited in all the colours 
of a horletjuin-jackct, witli harlequin himself in the midst; and, a 
hearse following, containing, amongst otlier things, the wordi'obc of a 
travelling comedian, with the nostrums of “ lb*. Infallible,” to boot- 
must have been a strange sight to the “ upturned, wondering eyes,” of 
the townspeople of Devizes. The cavolc^e, however, without further 
impediment, reached the inn, when it was ascertmned tliat at least 
two hours must elapse before a proper vehicle could be got in readiness 
for the travellers to proceed. 

Port of the meantime Elliston occupied by perambulating the town, 
and entering a stationer’s shop for the purcliase pf some article, bis at¬ 
tention was irresistibly arrested by the fair boutigtaere who attended 
him. She was habited in half-mourning, and followed from the back- 
parlour to the counter, by a little prattUng infant, evidently her own 
darling. Her manner was reserved, having that air of gravity, tho 
result rather of affliction than the inffleation of natural disposition. 

* Ladf Bnckinghamslur^ when Mrs. Hobart, was celebrated in the Baka of 
Ricbmond’s private theatricals. She played the Widow Bebnore, in^l^e Way 
to Keep Him,** and Mrs. Damer sostained the part of Mr». Lovmore. fraese ladiM 
often appeared togiAber with graat £clat. Lady B.*t Mn, OaUey was thooglit 
even to resemble that of Mn. nitebard. 
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EUistim. W witli coj^oeity. <rf half^^ralceicied recol' 

lection, and/f|rqtnu:ting his stay imdw some triflmg pret^ccy ear 
deavoured to scdve his pe^lezity. *thp ^Ih .preseai^ flashed on 
him, and he exclaimed, “ Alice! Auce!>^ it inde^ yoh! Vo you not 
remeudber ma?” . ^ 

A. slight, ipstantmieous suffusion, parsed, over her' as he uttered 
these word% and raising her eyes, which^dke too eVjidehtly of sorrow, 
replied, with a faint, nervous sinile-r** Oh, ycsf you are- ” 

** Is it really my young, kind fhend, Altcgf whom I see?** in<> 
terrupted EUiston—“ who was so good to me at Newbury, eleven 
years ago, when, melancholy myself, I— 

Here, the tears of poor Alice began to flow so copiously, that 
Elliston knew not, for a moment, whether to proceed; but seeing 
clearly he had broached some spring of bitterness, he at once frankly 
sought the history of her distress, and all that b^ passed since th^ 
first meeting. 

The following may be considered, in substance, the narrative col¬ 
lected by the disjointed account she now gave him:— 

Alice, for a fleeting season, a happy wife, was now, at twenty- 
seven yeai's, a broken-heartt^ widow! She had married, about 
six years since, a lieutenant in the navy—“ the noblest and tlic 
kindest of men, and so handsome that he was quite a prodigy!”-— 
for such were lier own words. Their means were but slender, but they 
enjoyed that felicity which gives to days the rapidity of momenta, and 
to moments the value of ages. Their first blow was the death of her 
own father; a calamity not lessened by the discovery that he had left 
his family in poor circumstances, which Alice lamented far more on 
her mother’s account than her own, for blest with the wealth of her 
husband’s love, slie could not b^eve that want could assume any 
other sliape in tliis world than wanting that. The expedition against 
Copenliagcn, not long after, (^ed the yduug sailor suddenly to his first 
love”—^namdy, his country—of whom, thongh Alice had often nobly 
expressed she ^ould never feel one jealous pong, yet, when the moment 
of divorcement actually had arrived, her conduct was so totally 
unlike that Si>artan rot^naniroity which her school-days had tanght 
her to admire, that wc fear she would sadly discredit such glowing 
tradition, were we to represent the pitiful object of despair she ex¬ 
hibited at his fiffewell. 

Having joined the naval armament in the Yarmouth Boads, under 
Sir Hyde Parker, the lieutenant felt no longer “a divided duty.” 

Lore, honour, and obey,” was now his country’s; and he was quicMy 
called on to prove his allegiance in the memorable day of the Dani^ 
si^.. Hha^^result is well recorded. “ We fought and conquered!” 
--The glgdi^. ujj^ot was the immediate theme of the young 
saijknr’s c epmumn i c ation to the aleeplesa solitude of her, who was 
at that mom^t praying for his safety. ** Victory!” was tibe only word 
he awooncedTrioir victory was perhaps the only sentiment the mind 
had, just then, fom. £ot, A second letter, not long after the former, 
reached her. Bs tone was less of havoc, much more of afl^ction; ind^, 
dtmng the whole two pog^ there was not a single man-of-war in com- 
nission. The E^tenaot, in fact, spoke ardently of return, and antici¬ 
pated in colours, .mqire glowing than those of England’s flag, the 
ecstasy of meeting. 



in the letter htMlMrired* Alice, l^red in the 
m iww u. present, and 


.irt^m her iushaod bad dwseii sor ner as w ^ 

IS 

■behotaing him, e^tressfed her nila«t ^ f *M»a«ad . 

>* cried she, «to-Bi(^ir 1 dudl see him-to-monoir, 

‘^>x« 

*prit 

would not be atarmcd—ehe was nrobabilitr of wliich 

in her hmied fi»7 n^i>><A” 

dSSc ease towards her infiint. “ I wiU jurt 

5^H£«SSSi£ 

m heotenmt >t 0 „^ hurriesnes, 

S.TrS*»!hSt'4lSSi STiSt .»»• 

E»X£X«s.%SsSS1 

Ss^»«rKsa?£»'* 
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informed of An opportunity for investing her crumbs of fortune, in tho 
town of Devize^ to.“ unprecedented advantage,**And being d<^i'oa5Pof re¬ 
lieving her mother from the additional burden of herself and child, she 
' hastily closed with.the offer presented to hmr, and purchasing the stock 
and good will of her present shop, at the round sum the outgoing tenant 
had fijted <ntit, ^ to save,” as he pleitsantilyoaid, unnecessary trouble 
to either party,” she entered on the estate of her promised Golconda, 
and, like the milk-maid in the table, began to calculate her gains in a 
provision for almost the only thing she had sow left to love, on eartli— 
namely, her inhmt. ■ 

It turned out, however, poor Alice had been wofuUy taken in. She 
had psud, at least, twice as much for the stock as it was worth; and as 
to the ** good will,” it appeared that the business had been parted with 
by the late pleasant retailer, owing to a XiOndon trader being about to 
-open a shop on a considerable scale, at Devizes, in precisely the same 
line of business, which at tlie time of Eliiston’s visit, had actually 
taken place, having secured pretty nearly the whole custom of the 
town nud its vicinity. 

Such were the events under which Elliston’s recognition of the 
benevolent Alice took place—an occuiTcnce, by no means calculated 
to render his journey so light-hearted an undertaking as it had pro¬ 
mised to be in the commeneemeut. 

An instance of accidental recognition occurred in North Britain in 
the year 1793, which was extremely curious, and under far happier 
circumstances than the one appertaining to our immediate history. 
Mrs. Cross, of Covent Garden Theatre, was, in this year, acting in 
Glasgow, imd on one occasion the Provost being present, the lady had 
no sooner made hei* appearance on the stage, than the agitated func¬ 
tionary exclaimed—” Stoi)—stop the play! I would speak witii that 
woman!” Gr^at was the consternation throughout the auditory at this 
highly di’amatic emeute, and the curtain being immediately lowered, 
the perturbed Provost made his way, at once, into the actress’s dress¬ 
ing-room. After a few hurried words, he discovered her to be his 
•own wife, from whom he had been separated for nearly twenty years. 
Each had supposed the other dead!—a coup de tliicUre^ which would 
have turned the brain of Congreve himself. The magistrate, here¬ 
upon, bore off tlie lady, ami in arm, to his own house, and the next 
evening slic took her place in front of the theatre, amongst the patro¬ 
nesses of art, where slie was quite as much a heroine as wlien sustain¬ 
ing the woes of CaUeta herself. 


' • XIX. ' ' 

The reunion jbetween Cohnan and Elliston . having taken place, in 
Tiondon, over, the stipulated rump-steak, dressed as the reader may 
possibly remember, at the comedian’s suggestion, the "Little Theatre” 
in the Haymarket .commenced its season, on the 16th of May, with-^ 
" No Prelude,” a dialogue written by the author-manager, and spoken 
by EUiston and Waldron, the prompter. This production, full of 
” pith and puissance,” was extremely well received - 
But notwithstanding the promises, and—it is only fair to say—the 
exertions of Colman, his company was not a good one. With the 
exception of Mathevi^% it was meagre and inefficient; and even 
l^t;hews .himself did bat. little to keep the ship off a lee shore. The 
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seofioo, on tlie tecmination, was but n ^mtstrous. Voya^V nor could 
Cohnaoi ^^if^BnosperOi^.widi his *^80 |sWent lut,” r^ore the vessel 
**tight ^ • 

Their Majesties>, however, uiost graciotwl^ ehnti&ued th^r patronagh 
to our subjtMit, commanding a play -ai very onset of the season, in 
which EUiston- took the load. JRieAtml tke TMird he now iiOtOil 
the first time m l4ond<m, and fieqirntfi^TOpehted the Ohihllieter,'^^ 
which he speared to give much ttiUsfiftelion rbttt ire apprehend it 
was, at best, but an unequal perfinmanee. llie early scenes were 
sustained with mueh adroitness and versatility, but on the whole, 
EUiston was here so inoomparabiy inferior to hi^ groat coteinporary, 
Cooke, that we suspect he was in nO slight decree indebted to the 
public &voar in whi^ he stood generally, few some port of the appro* 
bation he «yoyed in this especial underwdng. 

. Colman, under the designation of *' Arthur Grifiinliodr,*' prodoettd a 
new pieces entitled, "Love Laughs at Locksmiths,” in which EUiston 
impersonated Captain Beldaire —a trifling part, but which he rendered 
an amusing feature, by his spirited acting and very clever execution 
of a simpk ballad. He also spoke a " Patriotic Address,” another 
/anUtuie of Colman’s muse, written by way of epilogue to a play of 
Boaden, called "The Maid of Bristol,” which became, in fact, so 
popular as to render the " Maid” in question, who was but an ordinary, 
iU-favoured piece of goods, almost "a toast,” and susttuning a dull 
drama, as Hi^ncourt and "Death!” were home on the shoulders of 
Mrs. Veal! 

The above suggests a little inddeut related in some of the recollec¬ 
tions of Miss I^‘ter, afterwards the celebrated Mrs. Clive. On the 
first night of "Love in a Biddle,” a pastoral tlie Laureat, in which 
Miss !l^ played the part of PAilUda, some persons had met in the 
theatre for the sake of crushing the piece, and they, in fine, succeeded; 
but when PkiUida first appear^ on the scene, one of the rioters was 
heard to say, " Zounds! Tom, take care, or this charming little devil 
wiU save alL” Colman’s "l^tle devU” was yet more potent. 

The " CasUsUum” to which Colman aUuiik^ in his l^t letter, and to 
whidi his pecuniaiy embarrassments had for a time driven him, wa^ 
at Sudbury, near Harrow. Here, under another name, Latetavit--^ 
whilst all communications, relative to the theatns were conveyed to 
him through a trusty messenger, who made his daily jourmy for that 
pui^ose. 

Cobnan liaving felt annoyance at 'some proceeding of his stage- 
manager, wrote to liim accordingly, expressing himself on the matter, 
without reserv'c. EUiston, nettled at these reproaches, makes an 
immediate reply, vindicating his conduct on the point in question; 
and in conclusion, observes, **1 must therefore tell yoO, your lease of 
me is held by a smaU fine: the omission oi’ yoitr p^er-eorii rent di.4- 
burdens you, and you will do right to rdea^ yourself. I prefer this 
alternative to subjecting myself a second time to the very unpleasant 
feelings your expressions have ^ven me.” To this Colman n^oins by. 
the following:— " ' 

“Deab Ellistok,—E very man has his omowr and T cer¬ 

tainly did not intend to alarm yours, by the loose hints which I trans¬ 
mitted to you. Have you installed yourself* Theatrical PontifiJ "and 
assumed InfalUbility? Is it impertinent in the principal to give Ids/ 
opinion to tlie agent? If so—woe to every man who apj^mts k' 
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deputy! la it custCHOfUuy for on agent to think himself insisted when- 
erer he receives instructiema ? If no—«woe to Rum who acknow¬ 

ledges a principal! 

**As a proof that you can emtunit a hlimder, even while you deem 
yourself moat adrmli, I would mentioa that you have this momuig; 
taken the trouble to come from London to eonraaiioicate my patronymic, 
in your own hand-writing, to a ciKUiisg- Tarkst, under the guise of a 
chaw-bacmai, at my gate, from whom X had moat Mutionsly concealed 
it. Tell me if my frankness has really given .you a.woun^ and cere¬ 
mony shall, at (mce, be applied as a hidmin. 1 will roimd my periods, 
cull my pluiasea, and sift my words, before 1 ofEsr them to your acute 
perception of oiFenco. I will remember that you are—* 

* I.. L .i,trembUngly alive 
To each fine kapolse 

nnd shall be tender accordingly. 

“ As to my pepper-corn rent (pepper and your thin skin make one 
positively writhe,) I shall pay it and retain my trniure. Let boys and 
girls who have just tial the noose, quarrel for pastime, or talk of part¬ 
ing—’tis a petulant idleness. Men of sense and business would laugh, 
and cry * Shame on us!’ ** 

** P.S. When you write, give yotir letter to Mrs. G., that she may 
bring it down to me on her next jaunt.” 

Thus was the grievance healed; another rump-steak was the result, 
nor was the Madeira a “ casus omissus,” out* readers may be well 
assured. 

On the 4th of April, the London Gazette liad announced the disso¬ 
lution of partnership between Elliston, his wife, and Miss Flemming, 
by common consent. Mrs. Elliston, thereupon, opened a Dancing 
Academy on her own account, under the same patronage as that by 
which she had been always distinguislied ; so that her schemes taking 
up the very genius of her appropriate art, vaulted, with one elastic 
spring, on the pinnacle of success. Miss Flemming, who found it was 
now no longer possible to back out from her anteriority of years, gave 
up, not only riie fantastic to^ bat other fantastic imaginings, iU 
becoming a lady of full twoscor^ and cultivated the more reasonable 
hope of interesting some Bath valetudinarian, who might be inclined 
to commute the airy qualities of a hOe cjpotwe, for the more nutritive 
attributes of a steady wife. 

In the autumn of this year, Mrs. EUiston underwent a severe shock, 
by an accident which befel William, her eldest son. The boy had 
quitted the mu«^, on the upper floor of the house, and getting astride 
toe stair hand-rail on the same landing, was precipitated frmn the top 
to the bottom. The child was pick^ up in a senseless state, from 
which he was happity soon restored, having ^'’scap^ .by miracle,” 
with only a few braises. 

Tho agitation koto whieJi Mrs. FBiston was thrown by this circtun- 
stonce prevented her Mfiiling the duties d her academy fbr some 
days; and Elliston bring at Bath at the time, the following scene took 
pl^e, which possibly may be found not unumusing. 

On one of these mornings of Mrs. Elliston*s relachef three ladies, 
' who had not been- {^pprised of the above event, arrived as usual 
in Milsom Street to take their lessons, and as they had come from 
some considerable distimee, Elliston resolved they should not depart 
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disappointed; aid at thesu^stiiM of i^e iinoiment, deelaMd would 

give the lessdd himself.* Enisloft,% it ia weir hnown, was really a 
very graceful dancer, so that he professed no more thakt ho was able 
to execute, tod vras oraivicted, trf" ftr 'less audaci^ than 

Leander in the "Mock Doctor,* whd 'Understood a cataplasm about 
as well as he did Hebrew. - , . s.v s, , . • • f 

The humour of tho advcmtiire pkased the eetoedStor whilst an hour’s 
pirouetting with three sparkling young creaturea (as* he thought) would 
by no means be tmaccq>table to' hht eonstitittli^ It may well 
conceived that it was at the expense of 4 few blu^es on the cheeks 
of the said dunsels'that he first presented himself announdng the 
circumstances under which he had undertakoi tiie part at so short a 
notice, but with happy address, putting his pupils into selfepossession, 
he stood before them, a kind of cumpound of the elasticity of Deshayes 
and the sublimity of “Merlin ! * 

In respect of Ac " more advanced” of these damsels—a lady from 
Tipperary—it was clearly desirable that Ae morning’s lesson should be, 
at leas^ begun, as her dancing days were nearly over. Besides, punc¬ 
tuality with her was a kind of religious observance, so much so, Aat 
she was not that fickle creature to be changing her ago every twelve 
months, but stuA to the feet, seeing, like a soimd logician, Aat what 
was true at one time must consequently be true at alL And as to per¬ 
sonal attractions, .like those good people who, if they cannot command 
success, will at least deserve it, so with Ae same ardour <lid she cul¬ 
tivate; the Graces ; and, had they been os numerous as the daughters 
of Mnemosyne, she was tall cuough to deserve the favour of the whole 
family. In pursuance of this, she had already exhausted poor Miss 
Flemming, and had nearly worn hersdf to a thread, and was now 
attended to Milsom Street by her black footman, wiA the determina¬ 
tion of doing no less for poor Mrs. EUiston. 

But a short interval, and all was in operation—the little emigr?. 
was already seated at the harpsichord, and EUiston had led out his 
belle nspirante to the movement of a cotilHoti. “ Avanceas—balancez— 
chasscz,” &c., ten tiroes repeated. " Enexme—une fins—a votro place— 
a mervoille!”—again, fen times. The seewid lady having no longer the 
fear of mamma ^fore her eyes, was enamoured of her now iD.structor; 
whilst the youngest had from the very first burst into an immoderate 
giggle—an indulgence sbe had clearly made up her mind on prosecuting 
tor the remainder of the morning. She commenced, at once, her last 
steps wiA an activity equally unbofeided, appearing to be under no 
less an infiu^ce than Ae combined atfaA of laughing gas and the 
malady of St. Vitus. 

A quick mimiet succeeded. All was "hail fellow" Dancing mad!” 
—Ae HtdeeTTo^rf played* like a 8pinning«jenny and chattered like a 
water-milh—all was in a whirl, Kke March dust. " Miss Florence” 
became as fiery as a red Indian, and Ae little sohool-girl protested she 
could keep it up for a weA.” How great aporAm of this Aey would 
really have occupied, is uncertain, tor rime had been as nimble-footed 
as Ae rest of the party, when a servant entering the apartment, sug¬ 
gested some slight refieshment, with a broad hint that dinner-hour 
was just at hand. At lengA, all was still—the movements, like the 
works of a musical-box, brought suddenly to a stand—and the curtain 
feU on the Milsom Street Ballet to the entire satisfaction of all present. 
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BT HISS 

I SIT witbin my coavent celb 
Aod -(rait to hear the matin bell; 

My grated -vrindow, straight and high, 
Shews me the .stars that gem the sky--nr 
Shews me the tops of moonlit trees, 
Waving in the passing breeze. 

1 rise, and to the window go; 

Our convent garden lies below, 

With narrow walk, and terrace wide^ 
And shrubs and flo w’rs in blooming pride, 
And marble founts, whose waters bright 
Glitter in the pale moonlight. 

Pacing down the terrace wide, 

I watch two shadowy figures glide, 
Pacing up the narrow walk. 

Pausing, as in earnest talk. 

Clinging oft in close embr^e. 

Heart to heart and face to &ce. 


SKELTOK. 

J9e, by robes and cross I learu, 
i Vow'd brother of an order stern; 

[ She, 1^ sable veil and hood. 

One of a saintly sisterhood; 

/, a monk in lonely cell. 

Wait to hear the matin bell. 

Every night these ghostly shades 
Haont our garden-paths and glades, 
(Well I know, no living pair. 

Though both so yonng, and she so fair,) 
While I am watching from above 
This, all that 1 may know of love. 

Then, as dawns the coming day, 

They start—they part—and pass away; 
Ohi how fbnd that last embrace— 
Heart to heart, and face to face; 

Bat I, a monk, in lonely cell. 

Must wut to hear the matin bell. 


A MOORISH SONG. 

BE ALFBED WHITEHEAD. 


Ou, the days of Abdalrahman! 

Merry, merry were they all; 

Every hour was bright and glowing— 
Every day a festival 
Praises, praises to our Caliph 1 
Minstrel^ tell his noble story 1 
Mighty, mighty was the Moslem, 
Kadiant was his life with glory. 

Gallant was the Moorish soldier, 

When encamp’d in sight of foes; 
Victory, his banner crowning, 

Piled the slain in sanguine rows. 
Palaces as by enchantment 
Sprungfrom earth, like spiri ts’homes^- 
Towers that touch’d the azure welkin. 
Turrets rich, and glittering domes. 
Ob, the days of Ab^rahman! 

Merry, merry were they all; 

Every hour was bright and glowing— 
Every day a festival. 

Jovous danced the dusky maidens, 
beating time with castanets, 

Lips all smiles, and black eyes beaming— 
Ours the sun that never setsl— 

Never sete I—ah me 1 'tis vanish’d 1 
Sad my heart yields many a sigh; 
Sorrow hath eclipsed the Orescent— 
Fallen low our warriors lie. 


Oh, the days of Abdalrahman! 

Merry, merry were they all; 

Every hour was bright and glowing— 
Every day a festival. 

See’st thou mirror'd in yon streamlet 
Glistening skies, and willows fair. 
Wild-flowers dipping in the current 
Sun-clonds sleeping on the mr? 
Summer like a syren seemeth. 

Gating on her own bewitching face 
In the calm and waveless waters— 
There was once my loving-place. 

Oh, the days of Abdalrahman! 

Merry, merry were they all; 

Every hour was bright and glowing— 
Every day a festival. 

Memories come, and steep'd in sadness— 
Oh, my soul doth wish to fly 1 
Froila and Christian horsemen 
Stamp on our proud chivalry. 

Where’s my steed ? Oh, let me wildly 
Front the white-faced dogs once more I 
Blest the blowthat strikes medownwardF— 
Blest the tomb when life is o'er 1 
Oh, the days of Abdalrahman 1 
Merry, merry were they all; 

Every hour was bright and glowing— 
Every day a festival. 
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BY THE BABONESS HE OALABBELLA. 

PART THE nraei. 

Agnes’ whole frame bore evidence of tlte violent emotion to which 
these words gave birth. Hany stood gajdng in silence at her pale and 
tr<‘mbling lips, wliich seemed powerless to ulterahcc to her woi-ds. 
At lengtii, after a violent burst of tears, she ^d, ’** This is really too 
cruel, Harry; you are not content with having made'every one suppose 
me your afiianccd wife, when you know such an alliance to be im* 
possible, but you must insult me by supposing that 1 have, unsought, 
given my love to another.’* 

For a moment recalled to his better, self by the sight of her un> 
feigned distress, Harry fell on his knees, and adored her to forgive 
him, and still to )»!! his guanlian augel and his friend. 

“ Oh, riaiTy!” said the weeping girl, “ why will you persevere in 
this system of deceit towards my kind old grandfatlier? why will you 
toiTify me?”—(for the expression his face, suddenly assumed did really 
terriiy h(‘r )—** why, I ask, will yoi|, force me to aid you in this deceit? 
Whut will—what must my grandfather think of me, the child of his 
car<\ the orphan of his bounty, when ho finds that 1 have been for 
moiiths engtigcd in a plan to deceive him? Be generous, Harry, I en- 
trciil—1 implore you—release me from my promise. • Alas! you know 
how dreadful was the hour iu which that promise was wrung from me.” 

“ ”I’is well,” replied Harry, as he delibej’ately drew on his gloves 
and took up his hat—“ you are free, Miss Hamilton; go and tell yonr 
grandfather he has been betrayed by him whom he trusted. But 
if the consequences arc what 1 expect, blame not me: your pusil- 
lafiinious fears, your canting hypocrisy, will have drawn them on us; 
and if that grandfather you affect to revere U brought to shame and 
derision, it will be your act, and on your bead lot it rest!” 

Agnes’ whole soul was roused by this inhuman throat, and she was 
moving towards the door, determined at once to brave all, and go to her 
grandfather wiicn nisliing forward, and seizing her hand, Harry ex¬ 
claimed, “ No, you dare not do it—you dare not place your affianced 

husband (for such, remember, lam supposed to be)-.” He approached 

still ncaiTi*, and whls 2 >ered the remaining M’ords in licr ear. Whatever 
they were, their effect on Agnes was instantaneous; she fell senseless 
on the ground. ’ « 

On tiie recovery of Agnes, Harry was kneeling by the coueli on 
wliich he had raised her, and, witii the traces of agony marked on Iiih 
countenance, he said, “ Now, Agnes, decide. You uow know all; but 
be quick, for my brain is on fire.” 

The poor, scarcely-recovered girl, passed her hand acro-ss her fore¬ 
head, as though to court recollection, and then said—“ f have no 
choice left, but to do your will. But Harry, Harrj', for God’.s .'.ake, 
redeem your promise quickly! I caimot bear much longer this dreadful 
state.” 

“ Blessings on you!” replied Harrj-. “ Yes, dear Agnes, all shall 
soon be aiTangcd; and you will have the comfort of knowing, that by 
your generous forbearance you have saved me from——” 
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“ Hush! hush!” said shej “ never again utter that word—-oh, that I 
had never heard it!” And again she wept bitterly. 

At this moment^ Mr. Hamilton, having in vain sought her in her 
usual sitting-room, t^ned the door of the library, mid seeing hjsr in 
tears, said—Eh, A^es! eh, Harry! what’s all this about?—Lov^’ 
quarrels, eh! Well, never mind—these things will happen; dry your 
tears, and go and dress for dinner, while I relate to Harry a piece of 
good fortune which has happened to*day ’Change.” 

Agnes withdrew—^her head confused by the strange scene she had 
endured, and that whispered word still ringing in her ears. All at once, 
the thought arose, that this was bnt another phantom raised by Harry, 
to terrify her into a continuance of the deceit be bad already frightened 
her into committing. “ How unmanly—^how tmgenerous of him!” 
thought she,—but her heart seemed relieved of a cruel weight by the 
adoption of this idea; and Agnes sat down to collect her thoughts, 
and to try and i-eniember how it had aU recurred. Then Harry’s 
abrupt question—“ Do you love my cousin ?” occurred; her face was 
in an instant crimsoned at tlie supposition, and then a faint sitdeness 
came over her, and she remained motionless, communing with her own 
heart. 

When dinner was announced, Agnes was still seated in the same 
chair into which she had thrown herself on first entering her room. 
Starting up, she quieJdy went tlu*ough the duties of the toilet, and 
dcsccudud to the drawing-room. As she apju'oiujhed the door, Harry’s 
laugh sotmded on her ears, and she inwardly exclaimed,—“ OIi, yes, 
1 am right—tliei’e is no reality in what ho sai»l; it W'as but to frighten 
me!” 

There were several guests waiting her arrival to proceed to the 
dining-room; and it wsis not till a late hour tlmt Agnes again found 
herself alone, and able to reflect on the events of the day. She liad 
so completely persuaded herself tliat Harry’s threat was false, mid only 
iiseti to ensure her silenct*, that she no longer dwelt on it with alann, 
but turned her thoughts to the point in their discourse which j’cgarded 
more fHjculiai’ly hui’ own feelings. It was not now tliat Agnes had to 
learn that her regard for Sir Gerald ivas very great; it was of long 
standing, and dated abnost from her childliood. It liad grown with 
her growth, and every act of his had served to strengthen it. His 
tender love for the orphan boy had w^on her admii-atiou: an orjilian 
herself, she could appreciate the value of such aficction. There was 
but one point in Sir Gerald’s conduct winch she could liave wished 
clinnge<l; slm could not understand his great intimacy with Mrs. Stanley. 
The scene to which she had been an involuntaiy and an unknown 
witness became present to her memory. Again she seemed to hear 
Mrs. Stanley call him “ Gerald,” as though ho Jiad been her brotherj 
and at this recollection, iicr face flushtjd, and she was painfully ex¬ 
cited, She was too pure iu heart, too innocent in mind, to attach any 
ide.*i of guilt to these circumstances; but tliey were unpleasant to 
dwell on. And yet why,” said she, “ should their intimacy give me 
pain?—and what right have I to inquire into feelings which cannot 
concern me? Sir Gerald Danvers is nothing—can be nothing—to me, 
but an acquaintance, from whom, in former years, I have received 
kindness.” Agnes said all this, but there was a feeling in her heart, 
unknown even to herselti which contradicted her assertion. Sleep 
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visited not her piUow that night, and in the morning, Mj». Hamilton, 
struck by her paleness, remembered h&l^pig the day l>efbre found her 
in tears, and began to fancy tlujy might have been caused by somo- 
tbing more serious than he supposed hovers' qnarrfds to be; and kindly 
drawing her to him, he said,—“ Yon are not well, my little Agnes. 
1 have kept you too long in London: but the affiur I have been anxious 
about is now so nearly arranged, tliat I can leave it to Hai'ry to finish, 
and we will be olF to Fnirlands next week. X must not let all the 
roses fiide from your cheek for want of iresh air, sweet one.” 

Agnes’ heart was full. How did she long to throw lierself on her 
grandfather’s bosom, and tell him the secret that was preying on her 
heart, ami, by its concealment from him, reudermg her hateful to her¬ 
self! But die had again given hcT word to Harry, and die could only 
pray that he would have the generosity soon to release her. ’ 

!l^ly in the following week, bir. Hamilton and his grand-daughter 
arrived at Fairlands, and Sir Gerald Ihmvers went over to pay his 
respects. His former guardian received him more kindly than he had 
done for some time past, and though Sir Gerald could not but connect 
the change with poor Giulio’s death, and feel distressed at penjeiving 
that his cousin Harry was not tlie only one who had entertained false 
and unjust prejudices against his lost one, he was glad to be again on 
good terms with Mr. Hamilton. True, he was a man with whom he 
had never had any sympathy of feeling or interchange of ideas, but he 
had been his father’s old and attached friend, and, as far as his own 
peculiar notions permitted, had been a kind and faithful guardian to 
him and his cousin; and it was a relief to Sir Gerald’s mind to find 
him inclined to receive him on their former terms of friendship. 

Agnes came into the morning room, hut did not remain. Sir 
Gerald had, however, time to notice her altered appearance; her stop 
hatl lost its elasticity, her cheeks were pale, and there was a tremour in 
her voice that accorded ill ivith her supposed position, as the afiianced 
bride of one so loved and admired as his cousin Harry. 

Sir Gerald’s visits became frequent, and at length, seldom a day 
passed without his being at Fairlands. Mr. Hamilton and Agnes had 
also dined several times at Koshlcigli, and had it not been for the 
tliought of his cousin, Sir Gerald would have felt himself happy; but 
each time that he saw Agnes, every hour passed in her society made 
himjnore sensible of her worth, and increased the attachment he had 
nourished, almost unwittingly, before he had lieard of lier engagement. 
He i\ ouUl have spurned, as dishonourable^ anything like an idtxi of 
supplanting him in her affections: not a word was uttered tluit conld 
have betrayed his feelings; but who has loved, and not known that lovo 
has its own language, of which words do not always form a i»art? 
Tlicre were moments when neither of them thought of Harry, ami he 
was rarely mentioned, but by Mr. Hamilton, who seemed uneasy 
at his protracted absence. Again Agnes resumed her drawing, and 
W'a.s directed in it by Sir Gerald, whose fine taste had been formed and 
matured by a long residence among the finest models in tlic world. 
He had one day offered to put Agnes* portfolio in order, while .she 
went to prepare for her walk, and was diligently performing the task, 
when he was struck by a sketch we have before mcntionctl, in whicli 
the likeness to himself and Mi’.'*. Stanley were too palpable to be mis¬ 
taken. Full well did he remember the hour which was there portrayed 
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—but how could Agnes have been aware of the circumstance? He 
had hardly recovered from th||6Urprise, when his eye fell on a eliaste 
and Ixiaotiful design for a moimment; on the tablet was distinctly to 
be seen the date on which his poor Giulio had died, which, it will be 
remembered, was on Christmas mom, and midemeath were the 
following lines, in Agnes’ handwriting:— 

This morn an angel fled frxnn earth, 

To celebrate in heav’n his Saviour’s birth.” 

Hore and more gratified by this discovery of her kind and tender 
sympathy tor tlie death of the poor orphan, he sat gazing on the 
drawing, till lie wts roused by a quick step approaching, and then, 
from an irresistible desire to possess this grateful tribute to his sorrow, 
ho put the drawing in his pocket and closed the portfolio. The door 
was at that moment thrown open, and his cousin Harry stood before 
him. It Wiis their first meeting for many months, and could not Lave 
occumiid at a more* inauspicious moment for Sir Gerald, who was just 
then more than ever sensible of Ids deep love for Agnes. The hesita¬ 
tion wliieli apiieai'cd in Harry’s manner seemed, to his cousin’s 
tioiisdous mind, a deserved rebuke for the traitorous feelings his heart 
had admitt<‘d, forgetting timt the circumstances which had occurred 
between themselves wore alone sufficient cause for this embarrassment, 
It was not, however, in Harry’s nature to be long enibuiTassed, and 
advancing to him and putting out liis hand, he said, quickly—“ Gerald, 
ai'e we again friends?” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Sir Gerald; “ I hope we have never been 
otherwise.” But his voice had lost its wonted firmness, and he was 
ill at ease. 

Mr. Hamilton, who had been apprised of HaiTy’s arrival, now 
entered the room, and Sir Gerald liad time to recover liimsdf ere 
Agnes joined them. With wlmt feelings of admiration did he now 
g<ize on her, whose pitying sojil had led Iter to such an employment of 
her pencil as his hi(id(.'n treasure evidenced; and how little could he 
understand Ilan-y’s voluble and almost boisterous manner while i*e- 
liiting city business to Mi- 1 lamilton, and his seeming indifference to 
the sweet and gentle being who sat apart, with an expression of terror, 
leather than of ha[)i)iness, depicted on Imr countenance. “ How 
difi’erent,’’ thought he, “ would be my conduct, were I in his privileged 
position!” 

Sir Gerald arose to take leave, supposing that Agnes would no 
longer set out on the walk which had been proposed, but Hariy .said— 
“ Ho not go yet, Gerald; I vrill be ready ill five minutes, and w’ill ac¬ 
company you to Rsisliloigh, if you will give me my old room.” 

The cousins soon after set out, and ere they reached Rnshleigh, Sir 
Geiwld wondered what could have made him fancy Harry so changed, 
for now he seemed the same frgnk, ardent being, he had doted on in 
youth. But it was Harry’s present purpose to appear this to his 
cousin; and little by little, he. again stole back on hiS love; and within 
a week, ho had once more a linn hold on his cousin’s heart, and Sir 
(Tcnild was endeavouring, by every sacrifice., to atone to himself for 
his heart’s untold and. as he hoped, unsuspected treachery. 

He was sometimes alarmed by Harry’s perpetual demands for large 
loans—but then the latter’s tone of self-accusation would disaiiu the 
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rising censure; for he admitted his extravagances, called himself a fool, 
and promised to be more wiU’y in future. Not a 'irord had been 
uttered, not an allusion made by him to the engagement supposed to 
exist h^ween himself and Agnes. I^r Gerald had more than once 
endeavoured to bring the subject under discussion; he felt that his own 
safety would be best secured by still further migaging his honour 
—but Harry would not speak of it. 

Hairy had now gone to Fairlands to reside, for a short time, ere he 
again left the country, and Sir Gerald avoided, as much as })ossiblc, going 
tlicrc; but whenever he did meet Agnes, be was painfully struck liy 
the increasing sadness of her expression; and ho was convinced that 
this change rested not on Ids imagination, for Mrs. Stanley just 
then remarked to him, “ What can he tlie cause of Miss Hamilton's 
dejection? I never saw any one so altered as she is since Mr. Danvers’ 
ai'rival. I sliould suspect that she repents her engagement.” 

“ Oh, no!” said Sir Gerald (thougli inwardly delighted that such a 
possibility could present itself to another’s mind)—** oh, no! if she re- 
I Minted of it, Mr. Hamilton would never allow it to proceed. It esm 
only be because he knows her to lie attached to Harry, that he can 
wsh the marriage. Her fortune alone u'^ould entitle her to look for a 
higher alliance.” 

“ You may be right, un<l ought to know more about it tlum I can 
do,” rejoined Mrs. Stanley; “ but it is not as your cousin wooS that I 
should like to be won; nor should I, in his p^;c, be flattered by my 
affianced bride’s msumer. 1 asktid her the other liuy,” tiontinue-d Mrs. 
Stanley, “ when we were to lose lier fnun our ueiglibourhood. She 
either did not, or would not, understand me, till 1 said \daiuly, ‘ 1 
mean, when is your marriage to take place.?’ and, would you btdieve it, 
.she seemed completely overpowered, and would, 1 believe, liave fainted, 
had not teiu's come to her relief.” 

All Sir Gerald's attempts to still the beatings of his lieai’t, tmd school 
its feeling.s into submission, were nullihed by this conversation; and 
he determined, at the risk of his own peace, to watch Agnes’ conduct 
to his cousin. 

In all the pursuits in which the cousins engaged, Hariy always 
appeared tlie victoi’. Did they ride a race, he was sure to be tlie 
winner; did they row their boats, Harry’s was always seen gallantly 
first reaching the given point: and on these occa.sions, if Agnes wcj’c 
present. Sir Gcralcl was conscious of an envious feeling; and though, 
as in the instance of the archery-prize.*(at the opening of our story), 
his better nature alw'ays came to his aid, he was in this latter instance 
more ruffled tlian on any former one. Tlie prize was to he given by 
Agnes, and he hoped fur once he might not 1 m outdone by his cousin; 
but, as we liave seen, he was again doomed to disappointment. 

Reverting to tlie incidemt with which our tale lagins, as soon as 
Sir Gerald had di^patehed his note of congratulation to Hariy, he 
walked down to the vicoi'age, to talk over some affiurs connected with 
his residence in Italy, and endeavoured by this means to change the 
current of his thoughts. On his return home, ho was told that no 
answer had been brought from Fairlands to his note, its a man had 
been waiting anxiously Mr. Danvers’ return from the archery-ground, 
and that they had set off together in a hired chaise, after a few mimite.s* 
conversation. 

VOL. IV. E 
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The next day. Sir Gerald resolved rescdutely not to go near Fair- 
lande. Much as he wished once more to see Agnes alone, once more 
to enjoy her society, as he had been in the dail^ habit of doing before 
Hanys arrival, he compelled himsi^ to remain away; but the rest¬ 
lessness, the fevered anxiety he suffered, convinced him how Httle 
progress he had made in overcoming this secret attachment^ and at 
the same time shewed Inm how necessary it was not to expose lum- 
self to a temptation which might prove tod strong for his honour to 
combat. 

On the second morning from the one of the archery meeting. Sir 
Gerald was surprised by his servant’s announcement that Miss Hamil¬ 
ton was in the library, and begged for an immediate interview. He 
went to her at once; but though his fears had been excited on hearing 
of his unexpoc^ttd visitor, lie was little prepared for the ghastly ap¬ 
pearance whicli met his view, as Agnes slowly turned on hearing the 
door op<!n. Her lips, her cheeks were colourless, her eyes had a wild 
and hiiggard look, and a convulsive movement about her month seemed 
to pivivent her utterance. Inexjiressibly shocked, he took her hand, 
which was cold as marble; her fingers seemed rigid as in death. 
“Agnes! Miss Hamilton!” he exclaimed—“ for God’s sake! speak to 
me. What is—^w’hat can be the cause of such distress?” 

A shudder passed over Agnes’ frame, while, grasping the table for 
support, she said, in a husky voice, “ You love him, vSir Gerald—he 
is your cousin—save him from —the scaffold V* And as though'the 
utt('rance of that word had taken from her all that remained of life, 
she fell senseless into the chair which Sir Gerald liad placed for her. 

“ Great God!” cried Sir Gerald, “ her reason has forsaken her. 
Oil, Agnes! too dear and tenderly beloved, what has destroyed thee?”— 
and sinking on his knees, he clasped her cold hands, and u^ed every 
means he could devisi; to call biwk that life he. would have given his 
own to save. An intuitive dread that she might again repeat the wild 
asseveration she had before uttered, preventetl his calling for aid. It 
was long ere. Agues gave any sign of retuniing sense, and then Sir 
Gerald gently replaced her head in the position wdiencc he had re¬ 
moved it, that it might rest for one moment on his bosom. For one 
instant, he pressed her against that heart whose every pulse was hers; 
a deep and heavy sigh wjis breathed, and then her eyes were slowly 
open^, and looking round, she said, “ Oh! don’t mind me—^thiuk 
but of him; an liour’.s delay may be fatal!” 

“ ’IVy to be composed, dear Agnes,” interposed Sir Gerald, “ and 
toll mo what has 1 »h 1 to this misapprehension.” 

“ Oh, do not believe it a misapprehension; it is all too true. I have 
the proofi” continu(;d she; she. paused, and pnt her hand to her head, 
and seemed for a moment to forget where she. had placed it, but 
on recollecting herself, she drew a letter from her bosom, and hdd it 
out to Sir Gerald. 

It was from the head clerk in her gi'andfather’s bouse—one who 
had known not only herself, but her father before her, as a child. It 
ran thus;— 

“ My dear young lady, God be thanked you are not yet married 
to hfr. Danvers, and never must you be now. I have long had my 
misgivings; but Mr. Hamilton thought of none so highly as his young 
partner, and never would hear a word I had to say about his un- 
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steadiness. But, not to kee^ 70 U in suspense, my dear jonng lady, 

1 must come at once to tlie poidt, though I fear it wiU grieve your 
poor little heart to hear that Mr. Hwry has comnut^ forgeij, 
and that his cousin alone can save him from the scaffold. See Sir 
Gerald, dear Miss Agnes, and give him the enclosed cheque, which 
was presented for payment this morning at his banker’s, and no fohda 
to meet it. 1 dtanced to be there; and having a large sum in hand 
of Sir Gerald’s, I told the man who presented.it to bring it to our 
house, and I would pay it; and 1 have done so. But it is not Sir 
Gerald’s signature, Miss Agnes. I have seen him write his name 
often, and there is a great likeness in the handwriting of himself and 
his cousin; but mark me, the hand that signed that cheque was Mr. 
Harry’s, and not Sir Gerald's, and many more of the like 1 fear there 
have b^n; and your poor grandfatlier has been robbed, too, I doubt 
not. God forgive me, if I am wrong; but tliat young man’s conduct 
has been awful for some time past. 

My dear young lady, you must not be cast down: only thank 
Gk}d, as 1 do, that you ore not his wile. You must see Sir Gerald 
without the loss of an hour, and big him to write me word.how I am 
to act.” 

The alternate changes in Sir Gerald’s counUmance as he read the 
missive convinced Agnes tliat Mr. Bowden was right. When he had 
finished the letter, he slowly opened the tb«iue. Income first flushed, 
and tliien as wlute death. With treinblmg hands, he tore it in 
sliivcrs, and thin turning to Agues, said, “ Be not akrmed—there 
has been a mistake; but it will be explained. lliUTy will explain it.” 

But Agnes knew too well there could be no explanation—at least, 
none that could be satisfactory—and answered, fimdy, “ Already, Sir 
Gerald, there has been too inucli deception practised, and already are 
some of its evil consequences overttiing your cousin. How often,” 
continued slic, “ have 1 imploi’ed him to rdease me from the promise 
which, in a moment of terror, he extorted from mo! how often liave 1 
conjured him to relieve me from a train of deceit that has embittered 
every hour of my lUe!” 

“ And yet, Agnes,” said Sir Gerald, “ you love Harry—he is your 
affianced husbaud— yo\x came here to ask me to save him. I wiU. do 
so, if it be iu my power; but you^ougbt not—indeed you ought not— 
(at least, for some years to come,) to trust your happiness to one so 
reckless. Time may, and I hope will, change his conduct. God knows 
how I liave loved him”—and Sir Gerald’s voice became inaudible from 
emotion—“ how proud 1 once felt of his noble heart, his manly and 
cliivalrous character! But within the last year, how changed—^liow 
unlike the being I loved, has lie become! Alas! my poor cousin, was 
it a spirit of prophecy which made me pray that a mercantile pursuit 
might not lead you to disgrace? Forgive me, Miss Hamilton, for thus 
distressing you. I will do aU I can; and I yet hope Harry may live 
to atone for the present, and, at a future period, be found wmtby the 
treasure of your affection.” 

“ Sir G^d,” said Agnes, "you must hear all Surely the present 
hour absolves roe from my ill-rtarred promise. It is no longer a breach 
of it to declare that I am not, and never have been, your cousin’s 
affianced wife; though, for reasons I cannot fathom, he besought me 
to favour the supposition, as the only means of saving him from ruin 
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and the forfeiture of ray grandfathci^fi affection. He confided to me 
the secret of his life,—his union with one of obscure and humble pa¬ 
rentage, while he declared his resolution never to acknowledge her as 
his wife till he liad reaUxed such a fortune as would ensure her a por¬ 
tion in the world he idolized. He perceived tiiat much of my grand¬ 
father's trust and confidence in him (and of late I believe it has been 
boundless) resulted from the idea of his attachment to me; and he 
feared its being withdrawn before he had c^ablished Ins fortune 
beyond all clianu<; of failure. It could not be long, he said; three 
months would comph’te the S])eculation on which it was based. He 
left 110 argument untried; painted in glowing terms" his own and his 
wife's gratitude to me, and added, that his babe’s lips should be taught 
to lisp my name, as the saviour of them all. In an evil moment I 
consented, for tljrei* months, to leave my grandfather in his erroneous 
belief of our engagement. At the expiration of that time, 1 reminded 
him of his promise, that I should then be at liberty to declare the 
truth. Every day had seemed to me an age; and I liad longed for 
the ajipointed hour, ns an emancipation from ill. My grandfather’s 
smiles had become heavy rebukes to my treachery; his kindness made 
me loathe mysidf. tTudge, then, of my horror, when, at the end of a 
second three months, I again prayed to be exonerated from my pro¬ 
mise, he told me T was free, if so I wished it, but that my disclosure 
would stcej) my grandfather’s remaining days in sorrow, and consign 
his name to disgraitc, and that fits wife luid babes would have to curse 
mo for bringing liiin to the scaffold.” 

Wliile Agnes was speaking, Sir Gerald’s countenance had become 
not only calm, but w'ore such lui expre.ssion of happiness, that any one 
might have supposed he had been listening ratlier to a tale of pleasure 
than of woo. His delight at finding Agnes free from all engagement 
was so great, that liis heart did not seem callable of embracing any 
other feeling, lie sat gazing on her, ns though he feared by removing 
his eyes to lose the reality of what she had advanced. But her ques¬ 
tion of w'httt must be done, roused him, and taking her hand, wliile he, 
still tend(5rly gazed on her, he replied, “ Agnes! deal* Agnesi at tliis 
moment I can but think of you—of you, whom I have dared to love, 
in spite of the supposed olwtacle whicli st^emed to render that love an 
act of treachery to my cousin.” The paleness which overspread 
Agnes’ face, and the tr«‘iuour of lier whole frame, alarmed him, and he 
continued in a more subdued tone—“ Only tell me, dear Agnes, that 
you will at a future day listen to me, and I will instantly set off to see 
w*hat can be done for poor Ilariy.” 

“ Pray—pray do, Sir Gerald!” she replied. “ We must not even 
dream of liappiness, while he is in jieril.” 

“ Blessings on you for that w^ord, Agnes! Now let me conduct 
you home, and on our way we will considci* how much of this sad talc 
must be told to your grandfather.” 

“ AJas!” cried Agnes, “ how shall 1 ever dare confess liaving de¬ 
ceived him?” 

During their walk it was agreed that, at the present moment, nothing 
sliould be said to Mr. Hamilton. Sir Gerald promised to return from 
town as soon ns possible, and then it would be time enough to ac¬ 
quaint him w'ith Harry’s elandestinc marriage. Of the grosser fraud, 
they hoped to keep liini ignorant. 
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May I not write to you, Agnes?" asked Sir Gerald. “ I shall 
have so much to say, and you will be so ana;ious to know the result of 
my inteni’iew with old Bowden.” 

Agnes made no objection. With the purest and most innocent in¬ 
tentions, slie w.as little versed in the conventional forms so strictly 
adhered to by the generality of young ladies; and having allowed S& 
Gerald to pctroeive that he was not indifferent to her, she would have 
considered any trifling with his wishes or feelings, unworthy of both. 
They parted; Agnes, to tell her gramlfather that Harry, whose return 
he was anxiously expecting, would be detuned some time in London; 
and Sir Gerald, to proceed in search of the unhappy man. 


THE TOWN LIFE OP THE RESTORATION. 

BY BOBERT BELL. 

PART HI. 

TAVERNS AND COFFEE-HOUSES. 

Bright offspring 

O’ th’ female silk-vorm, and tailor male, I deny not 
But you look veil in your unpaid-for glory; 

That in these colount you set out the Strand, < 

And adorn Fleet Street.” 

‘ The City Match. Jaspeb Mayns. 

*' Come, fill my enp nntil it swim 
With foam, that overlooks the brim‘. 

Who drinks the deepest? Here's to him T 

A Sony of Sack, ('leavelanb. 

An early winter evening is settling down upon the streets. The gilt 
anchor over the Admiralty, which only half an hour ago glittered so 
bravely in the sun, can now scarcely bo distinguished in the fog 
that is brooding over the roofs of the houses. Look through that dim 
archway on the opposite side of the street, and you can distinctly feel 
the dreary vstillncss of Scotland Yard; yet it was full of lazy soldiers all 
day, lolling about in insolent groups, clanking their swords, and 
looking up fiercely at the sky. There is not a soul there now; except, 
perhaps, when the darkness is invaded by some desperate mask, flitting 
stealtliily across tlie road, or hovering round the guard-house. 

The stiUness increases, broken at intervals by a distant foot-fall. 
A few loitering figures may be discerned moving slowly up Charing 
Cross into the Strand. A man emerges carefully out of tliat sub¬ 
terranean bulk, the front of which is ostentatiously gambhed with 
old boots and sh^, gambages, spurs, slippers, and spatter-loriies. It 
is the cobbler himself. The work of the day is over, and nothing 
more remains but to dismount his ahow-goods, and shut up his trap¬ 
door for the night. The scattered shops are tdl in motion, putting out 
their straggling cimdles. One by one, the windows are blindif^, Uie 
faint rays streaming through the door-ways are extinguished, and 
hardly a solitary gleam of light is left, except where an odd paper 
lantern still hangs out to warn ofiT thieves, or guide the steps of the 
grisly watch through the ruts below. 
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A shrill voio^ in n pec^iarljr lu^ swin^ng tcme, suddcnlj strikes 
upon the mis. Listen! the voice criel^ or sii^s—** Colly Molly Fufft— 
Colly Molly Puff!** A little man, with a Inroadt-leafed bat, h^xted in 
a long serge coat, looped betiind at the bottom, and a flowing wKte 
apron, wi& a hoge pair of strong shoes, tied round with thmigs, a 
staff in <»ie hand, and a basket of pastry on his head, covered over wi& 
a cloth, crawls totteriugly along by the sides of the hous^ He has a 
few pies, or mancheta, remaining, and is laying to get rid of 
before the streets are quite emptied of the ont<<^>door popuiatioxu 
The monotonous swtrl of his cry in one unvarying tretde strikes to 
the bi'atn, and long after he is out of sight, we still hear the ringing 
echoes of his voice—“ Colly Molly Puff!—Colly Molly Puff!” tiff he 
and his diiinties ai'c both biuied in some obscure cellar in the purlieus 
of Drury Lane.* 

The street is again silent. Whitehall and Charing Cross are sinking 
into deeper and deeper shadow. Here, as we are picking our steps 
cautiously along, we have stumbled against the projecting threshold 
of a long dark passage. Wlmt place is this? It is as black as a den 
in Cimmcriuiu—a fact rendered (juite palpable by a glimmering light 
at the extreme end, betraying the dense midnight of the intervening 
space. Figures are evidently stirring behind, and a murmur of voices 
Btirges upon the cold wind that wliistles through the entry. While we 
are standing spectilating u[K)n the edge of this cavernous hall, a great 
clamour of noises is gathering in the •iirection of Spring Gardens. 
It comes nearer and nearer, trampling, shouting, hurraing. Hilloa ! 
hilloal—crack, crack, crack, goes the M'hip of some lusty coachman, 
and a grattd eoiifusiou of feet and lungs announcA^s the approach of a 
bevy of gallants. The whole street is filled with fiaml^aux, and a 
couple of lumbering Iiackncys jolt heavily down towards the vcjy 
house, at the entrance of whicli wo arc pausing, full of w’onder and 
curiosity. The links rush upon us like so many furies, flinging their 
blistering flames al)Out them on all sides to throw a flood of light 
around the descent of the tas.sellcd gentles, who.se loud oaths unnotmee 
that tliey have arrived at their destination. Down leap the drivers, 
with lu^crous agility; smash go the tin blinds, substituted for glass 
win(h>ws; out spiing half-a>dozen court fops, in enormous periwigs, 
with small laced hats, and muffs in their hands, dressed out in ffie 
pink of the mode, with laced neckcloths flaunting down to their 
waists, open sleeves and shoulder knots, fringed gloves, pink silk 
stookings, and higldy poH.«hed shoes, sparkling with buckles, not to 
forget the delicate silver-lulled sword, that swings gracefully at their 
rides.f ^ The whole party, uttering a chorus of bacchanalian screams, 
plunge into the dark passage, flambeaux and all. The demons with 
the flambeaux light up the dismal avenue, that the revellers may see 

* This mail was one of the most noted ifinenats of his day. His porWiit it 
preseiwed in Lawson’s set of I^don Cries. He is amongst Grainger’s celebrities, 
and is also mentioned in the Spectator. He lived ttU the reign of James IL, 
when, ^roely able to support his basket on lus head, he is described as fiuarally 

** crawling between heaven and earth.” 

t Frbges aad shoulder-belts were nnxversally won. Even Ur. Pejys, being 
so much about court, was forced to foil into these fhshions, ” Up,** he says, (Lord^ 
Day.) and put on new stnff-snit, with a shoulder-belt, accor^g to the new 
Ihshion, and the hands of my vest and tunique laced with rilk lace of the colour of 
my suit; and so very handsome to charch.*’->-Jlfct)iotrs, iv., 109. 
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tibeir mj deariy; and before yon oan fix a single Usa^soxt tiH the 
group, the roysterers have vanmed into the interior, their 

Bu^eyt behina to keep their pitch afive, and swear at eac^ other, like 
their masters, at the top of their vmoes, til! the ** Tom Esswoc^ 
within did! have finidied their frolic, ai^ be ready to start upon a 
fresh adventure. 

Let us follow tibem. IHiK) knows but Etherege and SocQey, pwhiqpe 
Bimkhiirst and KHligrew, may be dPthe party! 

' % is a fashionable tavem—K>ne of the most fashicmahle houses ef 
the day. The .moment we enter, we are bathed in a steam of per¬ 
fumes, mixed with tobacco smoke; and this, too, at the &ot of the 
stairs, before we have ascended to the grand room where the company 
is assembled. The bouse is redolent of all sorts of subtle odours. A. 
vision of ribbons and feathers starts up before us, as we are about to 
scale the stairs. It is the presiding spirit of the {dace, and we must 
make obeisance as we pass. This is the comptotV, or bar ; and that 
lustrous divinity, who rises so sumptuously out of her fauteuil behind, 
with her hair elaborately frizzeil, throtigh the curls of which a string 
of pearls is artfully twined, her shoulders stark naked, according 
to the prevailing fashion^ and her ftwe painted and patched, is the 
genius, or goddess, of the tavern. We bow ceremoniously, in con¬ 
formity with the new French usage imported by Ids M%je.sty, and 
pass on.* 

At last we are in the gentles’ room—a lar«e, old-fashioned, con¬ 
ventual chamber, laid out with a number of polished tables, and iillod 
with crowds of beaux, walking up and down with tlieir bats in their 
hands, not daring, as a contemporaiy writer observcjs, to put tliem 
to their intended use, lest they might put the forctops of their wiga 
into disorder! The buzz and hum of conversation, the clashing of 


* According to one authority, this was an old usage; hut tho^ accuracy of a 
writer, who is so often in jest that it is difficult to know when he is serious, may 
reasonably be doubted. " Wherefore,” says our author, “ we followed into the 
coffee-house; and at the entrance of the room, according to ancient custom, saluted 
the handsome woman at the bar with our bats, and took our seats.”—AnuMements 
Serioua and Comical. The word ancient is, probably, used ironically. The business 
of these women consisted chiefly in smiling graciously upon the customers as they 
entered, to put them into good humour, ringing for the drawers to attend upon them, 
and, in some cases, keeping the accounts. That they were not alwina selected in 
virtue of their beauty and gentleness, hnt sometin^s because of their maseuliDC 
capabilities, which enabled mem to maintain a dominant band over the servants, is 
clear enough from suadry allusions to dieir furious xnanner. A notorious writer of 
the day speaks of one of them, who “ made such a noise with her bell and her 
tongue together, that had half-a-dozen paper-mills been at work within three yards 
of her, tb^'d have signified no more to her clamorous venee, than so many lutes to 
a drum; whkffi alarmed two or three nimble-heeled fellows idoft, who snot tbem- 
aelves down stmrs with as much celerity as a mountebank Mercury upon a rope, 
every one charged widi a mouthful of cbirnny, coming f'-^Londan Spy. We have a 
description of one of them by another hand, no lew characteristic:—” A &ir lady, 
puIliDg a bell, and sereaming Ufce a peacoek against rainy weather, pinned up by 
herseff in a l^e pew, all p^ple bowing to her as they passed by, as if she was a 
goddess set up to be worshipped, and that it was blasphemy in a mortal to lay a 
Inger on the beauteous deiiy.” Yet dus very naU me tangere lady, whom it was 
sacrilege to touch, exercised fonctiooa foe exact reverse of prudery; for it seems 
*' she had little else to do, but to dres^ paint, and patch, ogle her master’s bean- 
customers, and tattle at foe bar with an amorous extravannt, that the eoax 

him with her smiles to dine there foe oftenez I”—Walk Itoiaid landen and Tfest- 
mtiuter. 
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snttif-box lids, the tinkle of trailing swords, and the clatter of goblets 
and glasses make up. a me/ee of sounds peculiarly characteristic of the 
scene. The walls are hung with numerous advertisements of the good 
tilings to be had! in the house, handsomely set in ridily gilt fr^cs; 
such, for example, as “May Dew,” /‘Hungary Water,” “Liquid 
Snuff,” “ Nectar and Ambrosia,” “ Dyes” and “ Perfumes” of all sorts, 
“ Golden Elixirs,” “ Dcntifinces,” “ Drops,” “ Ilalsama,” “ Nantes 
Brandy,” “ Beautifying Waters,” and an en^ess catalogue of lotions 
and pUls, channing cards, drinks and edibles. You would be very 
mudi puszled by these announcements to guess what sort of place 
you were in, if the roaring of the sparks at the side tables for fresh 
bottles of claret did not afford you conclusive assurance that it was a 
tavern. 

Nothing can exceed tlie jiertinacity of these fine gentlemen about their 
wine. They will have it changed over and over again, insisting upon it 
that the very best wine in the cellar is not fit to drink, and never 
content until the drawer brings up the worst, which they decliu^, w’ith 
a very knowing wink at each other, and a significant unpreeation upon 
the head of the landlord, is excellent at last. This is a mark of super¬ 
lative breciling. A tavern beau of “ high degree” would as soon think 
of clouding his brain w'ith sloe juice, as drinking the first or second 
sort of wine submitted to his taste. The vintners know this well 
enough, and invariably serve the very best they have at once. 

Every tabic ha.s its group, as busy as if the fate of empires depended 
upon their proceedings. Some are at high words about the actresses, 
or a back-stairs intrigue, or a maUa-propos discovery at this Fitma, or 
a freak in Gray’s Inn Walks, or the Folly, or some other affair of 
gallantry or mischief. Some arc wits, chatting critically over the 
literature of the day, and there is sure to be one amongst them 
retailing, as liis own, the jokes of the Inst new play, and spoiling them 
in the repetition. Some, a large proportion, are officers, but not 
soldiers—^persons of exceedingly delicate texture, evidently more used 
to carpets than grass hillocks or guard-beds. Tlicn tliere are poli¬ 
ticians and courtiers, poct.<i, patrons, and danglers of every conceivable 
species, scattered about, talking and taking snuff, strutting up and 
down with effeminate airs of quality, playing with their sword-handles, 
poising their hats on the ti[is of their fingers, and ever and anon 
settling the sit of tlieir wigs, and adjusting the voluminous rolls of 
their foretops.* 

Reader, this interior into which we have conducted you was one of 
the most famous housd!^ of cntcrtmnmcnt in the days of Charles II. 
It was called Man's Coffee House, and stood exactly opposite Scotland 
Yord. The house was noted even at a still later date, and maintained 
its celebrity down to the reign of Queen Anne, But the chocolate 
houses tliat came into vogue about that time in the neighbourhood of 
St. James’s, some of which are chronicled by Steele in the “ Tatler,” 
drew away aU the poimlarity from the older establishments; just as 
Will’s Coffee House was extinguished by Button, his successful rival on 
the opposite side of the way in Russell Street, Covent Garden. The 

* The portrmt of Bean Fielding, whose wig flows in vast carls over his head 
and shoolders down to the waist, presents the most perfect specimen extant of the 
grotesque extravagance to wUch this preposterous &shion was carr^ 
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cobbler, too, that wo haro thrown into (ihe sketch, was a Vetitable 
notoriety of his day—a wag in a laige way of business. 

Allusions to the taverns, as occupying a conspicuous space in the 
life of the town, are thickly strewn through the comedies of the day, 
Fiurquhar, who lived close enough to the period to be identified trith 
its Uterature, tells us that they were commonly resorted to by the 
beaux and their mistresses, who were amonj^st the most constant sup¬ 
porters of the theatres. Iji one of his epil<^ues, ho speaks of the 
dispersion of the gallants after the play; hinting that some of the 
meaner class went to cheap coffee-houses, where they damned the 
performance over two-pennyworth of tea, while others more gene¬ 
rously damned it in champagne at »m extravagant tavern kept by one 
Locket. 

Now all depart, each his respeefive way, 

To spend an evening's chat upon the play; 

Some to Hippolito’s; one homeward goes; 

And one with loving she retires to the Rose— 

• * • 

To coffee some retreat to save their pockets. 

Others, more generous, damn the play at Ixickct's.'’* 

These wen? all celebrated houses. Ilippolito's wa.s a sort of divan 
and tavern in Covciit Garden, where the gallants could supply their 
snuff-boxes with the choict'st mixtures, and regale theinsolv<Js at the 
same time over clierry brandy or burnt claret. L<K*kct’s was a fashion¬ 
able establishment of the first water, a gnmt theatrical housti, and stood 
nearly ojiposite Man’s Coftec Iloust*. “ Wc as naturally went from 
Man’s Coffee House to tlic Parade,” says Brown, “ as a coachman 
drives from Locket’s to the playhouse.” There was a drawer of the 
name of Bobiu in this tavern, who enjoyed a sort of reputation in his 
W'ay amongst the fair ladies and tlic nobility. Lady Wishfort, in the 
“ Way of the World,” threatening to Im reveiig<'d upon Mirabel!, 
exclaims, “ I’ll man-y a draw<a‘ to have him poisoned in lus wine. 
rU send for Bubin from Locket’s iininf^diately.” 

There were two coffee-houses in the neighbourhood of. Charing 
Cross that bore the name of “ Man.” The one was called Old Man’s 
Coffee House; tlie other, Young Man’s Coffee House, and tliey were 
both gambling-houst;s, clnefly frequentwl by niilitaiy men for that 
purpo.se. Notwithstanding their fashionable odour, and the exclusive 
style they affected, making even the privilege of smoking a sort of per¬ 
sonal favour, although it was notoriously practised in all such places, 
there were few taverns in London in wlii#imiore scandalous vices or 
deeper corruption prevailed. It seems that, amongst other uses to whlcti 
they were put, was that of enabling spies to pick up political intel¬ 
ligence. The following lines, from a pasquinade upon these houses, 
place the fact beyond doubt;— 

“ Here {wnsion’d spies like saints appear. 

Who do men's hearts inspect; 

And whi^r in thratatennan’s ear. 

What they abroad coUeeL 

** Here news by sabtle tongoes is spread. 

To try the listening crowd; 

But what is truth's a secret made, 

Whilst lies are talk'd aloud.” 


Epilogue to the ** Constant Couple.” 
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me carafity gamblert used to meet tbrnr diq>es here, imd ialdxig them 
across the way to Lockef s for a booae of daret (for ahhotigh we have 
treated the in the coffee-room to a Kberal ailowance of wine, it 
is not certain that wine was actually sold at Mao’s Coffee Honse)^ they 
would babble them into a passion of dorid i^irits, and seising upon 
the lodcy moment, lure them back ^ain to £ce^ at which they fleeced 
than remorselessly as long as thdr lami^ or their temper lasted. 
These cstal^shinente were also “ glasses of fashion,” where spoid- 
thrifis came to study the mode^and pick up the newest patterns in 
dress. 

Nearly all the coffee-houses were infested by gamblers; and gamea 
of eveiy kind, cards, chess, and dice, were encouraged by the pro¬ 
prietors, for the purpose of drawing custom to the bar. To this dr- 
cumstance is to be referred the origin of the sign of the Chequers, 
which we still se<} painted upon the door-ways of public houses, al- 
thougli it no lotiger possesses any significance as a type of the attrac¬ 
tions offered within. It was enqdoyed originally to inform the passer¬ 
by that the game of chess was played there, just as Imlls and cues are 
now o<'casioimHy exhibited to advertize bowls and billiards. The only 
interest that can now be derived from points of this kind is, that they 
htdp to render intelligible many obscure passing allusicms in the 
comedies jmd satires of the time; which is, indeed, the only reasonable 
excuse that can be offertnl for collecting such apparently trifling details. 

Tlie Rose Tavern was the great playhouse rendezvous. It stood 
under the roof of Drury Lane Theatre, formed a part of the building, 
was leas<*d out with it, constituting a source of considerable profit to 
the managers, and had a privalt^ comnuiuieation with tlic pit and 
boxes. The entrance was indicated by a large rose, painted and carved 
* on the western facsule of the th<‘ntre. This house w'as nightly crowded 
by the play-going ptniple. It seems that it was attended indiscriminately 
by both sexes, that it was divided and numbered into chambers for 
private parties, and that No. 3, as Faniuliar intimates in another part 
of the epilogue, was the favourite room—but for what reason docs not 
appear. The Rose acquired a disgraceful celebrity as tlie house where 
Sedley, and his friends Ogle and Buckhurst, performed that infamous 
prank in the balcony which fonns so prominent an incident in his life. 
The bar was a scene of perpetual brawl and confusion, from the 
number of people who fnHiucnted it, and the riotous mixture of classes, 
in wliicb rank and sex were alike confounded. It was here that a 
promising young actor, Hildebrand Horden, was killed in an affray 
with Colonel Burgess and other persons of distinction, who were tried 
for his murder and acquitted, in consequence of the difliculty of proof 
under such circumstances. Cibber speaks highly of the ripening 
talents of Horden; and says, that while he was lying in his shrou^ 
several ladies in masks, and in their own carriages, came for two or 
three days together to gaze upon his body. Poor Horden was a table- 
wit, a “ pretty fellow,” and was rising rapidly in his profession, when 
he was thus cut off in the bloom of his life. 

The Rose was a pojmlar sign amongst tlie taverns of the Restoration. 
There was a Rose Tavern in the Poultry, which had a high reputation 
for its wines; and n Rose near Temple Bar, much frequented by 
literary i^ple; and there was another i^ablishment bearing the same 
name, ai^ough devoted to a different purpose, but unfortunately not less 
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fivniyfur to the wits of the dsy—the Bose Spuitging House in Wood 
Street Tom Brown was deeply initiated into mysteries of both, 
and thus apostrophises them in his weB-lcnown moch epitaph»x~ 

‘^Theltoseby TemiileBargaye wiae . , 

Exehaa«d for chalk, and fill'd ma; 

Bot beingTbr the ready otdn. 

The in Wood Street lctU7d me.*' 

The feet was, he ran up a score as long as ho could at the tavern^ 
and was sent to expiate lus indiscretion to the spunging-house. 

Will’s C(^ee House was in high estimaiion as long as Dcyden lired. 
After his death, it Ml into disi'cpute; passing thi'ough variotts ehange^h 
until at last it has settled down into a sort of eating-house, while the 
apartmisit in which the wits used to aBS(3nlde is converted into a low 
billiard-room. There were many other eudhe-bousee, distinguished 
as the resort of particular closet's, which had their aqiarate measure of 
notoriety accordingly. Of these, the most memontole were the Son, 
at the door of which a black used to be posted, to invite the pabUc in, 
crying out, “ Coi^, sir?—Tea?—-WiU you please to walk in, sir?—■ 
a fresh pot, upon my word!” North’s, a house for people of buriness 
in the City; the Amsterdam Coffee House, for oomineix;ial men; Gar- 
raway’s, still in full i-equost, and'which it is curious to find doting its 
existence so far back us the time of Cluuics II.; and Coleby’s, a sort 
of summer resort, where there was probably something Uke a tea- 
garden, betweim Hyde Park Comer and Kiiightsbridgc. Coleby’s is 
expressly alluded to in Sedlcy’s comedy of “ The Mulberry Garden.” 

“ He swears,” says Ned Estridge, “ he’ll ne’er stir beyond Hyde 
Fiu'k, or Coleby’s at furthest, as long as he has an acre left.” 

With the exception <if a few of the best class, the coffee-houses were •' 
the haunts of the depraved of both sexes. Pretending to deal only in 
tea and coffee, and such like mild refreshments, they carried cm a l^sk 
trade in hollands, ratafia, and other exciting liquors; joining to this 
contrabaud profession the still more profitable coiling of letting nightly 
lodgings to all comers. As may be readily imagined, some of these 
places were in the last degree loathsome and revolting. One of the 
banditti (for they were scarcely anythii% else) of kennel writers to 
whom we have had occasion to refer so often, describes a visit to 
a coffee-house of this description, and certainly the most defiled imagi¬ 
nation could not transcend the repulsive incidents of tlie picture. He 
bad first to blunder Uirough a long dark entry, until he reached the 
stairs, which were nearly perpendicular, and "up wliich it would have 
been impossible to have ascended without the help of a rope, which 
was nailed along the wall for that purpose. At last an old wmnan ap¬ 
peared at the head of the ladder-staircase with a candle in her hand, 
and protesting that her baggage was so lazy that she minded nothing 
that she should do, made a thousand apologies, and lighted the gentle¬ 
man into the coffee-room. Here there was a long table, strewn over 
with a pat coffee-pot or so^ a pipe of tobacco, two or three stone 
bottles, and a roll of plaster. There was a handful of fire in a rusty 
grate; over the mantel-tree,” a couple of china dishes and a pat(di- 
box; on a little shdf, some odds and ends of bottles and wariies; ad¬ 
vertisements of various quackeries hung about the room; a grenadier’s 
bayonet and accoutrements behind the door; an old-fashioned clock 
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(whose woi’ks had long been paralysed) standing b(dt upright in an 
old crazy cose, like a corpse; the then popular print of the Seren 
Golden Candlesticks, stuck against the wall; the door broken like an 
old stable; the windbws mended with brown jmper; bare walls, choked 
up with dust and cobwebs; a piece of ancient furniture in a corner, 
adorned with a scarlet top-lcnot; and beside it, in a conspicuous situar- 
tion, an abstract of the acts of pai’liament against drinking, swearing, 
and idl manner of profonencss! Such was the public room of the 
Widow’s C(»tFeo House; but we rnnst be content with this peep from the 
threshold. We dare not venture any farther. 

The taverns, like the coitee-houses, had their goddesses, and their 
quack advertisements hung round in gilt frames as thickly ** as a far- 
rieris shop with horse-shoes!” This latter custom began about this 
time to be adopted by some of the struggling booksellers, who pre¬ 
sented in their windows a rare mixture of curiosities, from the “ Gesta 
Bomanornm” to “ Popular Pills” and “ Univei'sal Balms.” Thus arose 
tliat strange connexion between hooks and patent medicines, which 
subsists ill some quarters to the present time. 

Like the coffee-houses, plso, the taverns were severally distinguished 
by the classes urho frequented them. Thus, the George, in Iron¬ 
monger Lane, was a rendezvous for politicians; the Goat, in Chnnceiyr 
Lane, for attorneys; the King’s Head, in Chancery Lane End, for 
lawyers and scriveners; and the Blue Posts, for young men of fashion, 
who thought it a peculiar distinction and advantage to he imposed 
upon by exorbitant charges. Some of the most noted houses, in ad¬ 
dition to these, vrere the Half Moon, tui-ning out of the Strand into 
Covent Garden; the Half Moon, in Chuapsidc; the Angel, in Fen- 
church Street; the Castle Tavern, in Fleet Street; and the Horse 
Shoe, in Drury Lane. The Iluinmums, in Covent Gaiden, was cele¬ 
brated only as an establishment f(»r warm-baths, and was vulgarly 
designated the ** Sweating House.” The functions of tavern and 
hQtei were added at a later ]»eriod. 

'fhe Horse Shoe, in Drury Lane, was one of the numerous tlicatrical 
houses with which that purlieu abounded. Brown, the scurrilous sly¬ 
boots, protests that he saw Mrs. K., the actress, in the Horse Shoe, 
with a rummer in her hand? One hardly knows when Brown is in 
earnest; nor is it, in tliis instance, very easy to ascertain who he 
meant. There were two actresses whose names began with K:—Mrs. 
Knight, the singer and favourite of Chaidcs II., whose reputation, in 
the latter part of her life, stood ill enough to justify the suspicion that 
she might have Iwen seen at the Horse Shoe; and Mrs. Knipp, an 
actress who seems to have enjoyed some celebrity in her day in mixed 
parts, in which singing and dancing were requir^ as well as speaking. 

Mrs. Knight was the most distinguished English singer of her time, 
and unless it was in pursuit of some clandestine olgect for the gratifi¬ 
cation of her royal master’s capricious will, one cannot imagine what 
she could have had to do at the Horse Shoe, especially with a rummer 
in her hand. Tliat she would have gone, however, to the Horse Shoe, 
or anywhere else, in obedience to the “ commands” of the king, there 
is little reason, unfortunately, to doubt. She was the most accommo¬ 
dating of all Ins servants. 

Mrs. Knipp’s history is not so well known. Hie only record we 
have of her is preserved by tlie grateful Mr. Pepys, and it is obscure 
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enough, although singularly suggestive. Her name appears occasion¬ 
ally in the play-bills, and for ^e last time at the Ihei^ Ro 3 ral, in 
1678, where it is spdt Knepp.* Pepys seemed to have been quite 
charmed with her society, and to liave gone to tlie tiieatre much oftener 
than ho would otherwise have done, for the sake of seeing her. She 
used to tell him all the tittle-ttiUlc atout the play-houses and die king^s 
amours; how such an actress had a card of invitation, and how 
Castlemaine used to take her revenge through Haii, the actor, tor the 
king’s attention to Mrs. Davis; and^tbeu die would take him behind 
the scenes, and shew him the ** tiring rooms,” where the actresses 
were dressing, all of whufh little courtesies were very carefully remem¬ 
bered and noted down in the Diary. Once she iutroducid him to 
Nell, (before she became famous at Wliitehall,) whereuinm tlie worthy 
secreti^ and hi^ wife both kissed her—^that is to say, Nell—and ** a 
mighty pretty stml she is!” ejaculates the secretary. A little while 
afterwai^, he had a still better opportunity of forming an opinion of 
Nell’s beauty. “ To the King’s llouse,” he says; “ and tthere gomg 
in met with Kuipp, and she took us up into the tiring rooms; and to 
tlie women’s shift, where Nell was dressing herself, and was all un¬ 
ready, and is very pretty, prettier than I tfeought.”^ This Knipp was 
a most useful and agreeable person, imd made “ excellent company” 
for Mrs. Pepys, no less than fur her liusband. She used to come of a 
morning, iind sit and sing duets with Pe)>ys, while Hales, tlie artist, 
was painting his wife’s portrait; and she hod a turn for humour, too, 
and once m^e her appearance at a party, dressed like a country maid, 
in a straw liat, Just as she came oil' the stage in Suckling’s play of 

Tlie Goblins.” Pepys was always overjoyed to full in with her. 
Meeting her ut the house of a Mrs. Williams, he exclaims, ** I was 
glad to see the jade.” On another occasion he tells us, with his usual 
naivetey that he went out with her aud a Mi's. Pierce in a coach to 
Chelsea, “ thinking to have been merry” at a house called the Swan, 
but found it slmt up of the sickness, and so hurried back in a great 
fright and disappointment to town. Mrs. Knijip quite won his heart 
by singing a song of his, called “ Beauty, retire,” which, it seems, they 
sometimes sang in company together, and to which, uo doubt, she gave 
such stage effect a.s to make his hair stand, up in wonder at the singular 
merits of his own conqiosition. “ Comes Mrs. Knipp,” says he, “ to 
sec mg wife, and I spent all tlie, night talking to this baggage, and 
teaching her my song of ‘ Beauty, retire,’ which she sings and makes 
go most rarely, mitl a x'ery Jiue son^ it ^eetm to he. She also enter¬ 
tained me with repeating many of lier own and other parts of the ))lay- 
hou.se, wliich she doe.s most excellently; and tells me the whole practices 
of the playhouse aud {ilayei's, and is in every respect most excellent com¬ 
pany She afterwords tells him that “ Beauty, retire” is mightily cried 
up, which, he says, he is not a little praud of; but he o/lds, (and one con 
almost fancy a sigh palpitating through tlie words,) ** 1 do think 1 have 

• The editor of Pepys’ Memoirs makes one or two blunders about Mrs. Knipp. 
He says she was a married actress. How does be know that? He merely assumes 
it, be<^8e she is cidled Mrs. ; but all the actresaea were called Mrs., even down to 
Mrs. Eleanor Gwynne, whose celibacy was tolerably notorious. Then he says that 
her name appears as latdy as 1677, and that she played in the " Wily False One.” 
The name tmpears in 1678, and there is no such ploy as the " Wily False One.*! See 
Genest’s *♦ English Stage.” 

t Memoirs, iii. 373. | Memoirs, ii. 3G8. 
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done ‘ It ifl decreed’ lietter, 6uf I ktne not finked itP Mrs. 
improved so rapidly in her profession, (thriving greatly, no doubt, 
upcm the Secr^;^ of the Admiralty's ^miration of her manner of 
singing ** Beauty, retire,”) that Killigrew added 30/. a-year to hof 
salary. As to Wpys, such were the raptures into which he was 
thrown by her acting, that while he pronounces almost every play he 
witnessed as being poor, mean, or ridiculous, he invariably declares 
that Knipp did her part “ very extraordinary well!” Of her style, 
in udbat Pepys considered the height of her attraction, we have ra^mr 
a curious illustration. lie tells us that he went to see a new play 
about Queen Elizabeth, but, as usual, there was nothing in it that, 
pleased him, except to sec Knipp dance among the milk-maids, and 
to hoar her sing a song to Queene Elizabeth; and to see her come out 
in her night-gownc witli no lockes on, but her bare face, and liair only 
tied up in a knot behind; whirh is the comdirst dress that ever I saw 
her in to her advantage”* And such was Mrs. Knipp, the actress, of 
whom notlilng more is known than Pcpy.s has set down, and Brown 
insinuated—if he really meant Mrs. Knipp, or if his insinua|u>n had 
any meaning at all. 

Amongst the most remarkable taverns was one kept by a Quaker in 
Fintdi Lane, and frequented almost exclusively by persons of the same 
fraternity. The Quakers opened their hearts, under the Restoration, 
to a little social intercourse, and became such excellent judges of wine, 
that this establishment to which they resorted was noted for the rare 
quality of its liquors. But the most striking attribute of the house 
was the dreaiy melancholy that j)ervadcd it. Utterly unlike all the other 
taverns, this hostelrie. was sis still as the grave; the visitors moved 
about in sileuct*, or sat like spectn;s over tlieir glasses. Hilarity was out 
of the question; nobody spoke, ox<*ept by wlii.spcrs, or in bushed voices, 
in a comer of the riHHn; disiiussion was i>rohibited; outward signs or 
expressions of enjoyment IIktc were none, cxct'pt in the watering of 
the eyes or the mantling colour of the checks; a sad and profound 
gravity spread over the assembled guests; even the drawers glided 
through the room with the sfdeinn air of phantoms; and the whole 
company seemed to be awaiting the visitation of the spirit to unlock 
their tongues and the fountains of gaiety in their brains, so plentifully 
supplied by their noiseless iiotitions. 

A coarse writer, Avho wjus certainly no Quaker, gives a curious de¬ 
scription of the interior. We found all things," ho observes, “ as silmit 
as the mourning attendance at a rich man’s I'uqerol; no ringing of bar¬ 
bell or bawling of drawers, but a general hush kept up through tlie 
whole family, as a warning to all tipplers, at their entrance, how they 
made a noise. ... In the entry, we met two or thw'e blushing saints, 
who had been holding forth so long over their glass, that bad it not been 
for their flapping urabrelltis, puritanical coats, and diminutive cravats, 
shaped like the rose of a parson’s hat-bsuid, 1 should have taken them, 
by their scarlet faces, to be good Christians. They passed us as 
upright and as stiff as so many jfigures in a raree-show. ... A 
drunken-looking drawer, disguised in a sober garb, shewed us into the 
kitchen, which wc told him we were desirous of l^ing in ; several of 
Fatlier Ramsey’s slouching disciples sat hovering over their half-pints, 


* Memoirs, Hi. 326. 
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like so many ooy gossips over their uuarteros of bmody, m if they, 
were afrd^ anybody shoqld see them. • 

This eustom of sitting in the kitchen bwame very common amongst 
the commoner sort of people, in lat^ years, when the squabhles 
between the high church and the low church parties entangled almost 
eveiybody in ai^ry disputes. The kitdien seems to have selected 
pailfy for its warmth and coziness, but chiefly for its freedmn of access. 
CSon^tions of the fiercest kiiid used to take {dace upon some of these 
occasions, frequently ending in a desperate aflray, in which pokers, 
tongs, and pans, to say nothing of drawn swords, might be seen flying 
about the heads of the combatants like hail'Stmiea. The custom is 
thus alluded to by Ward:— , 

** Each tarem kitchen, where old sots 
Were used to nod, o’er balf«pint pots, 

And amicably chat tc^ether. 

About the wars, or else the weather, 

Grew now as noisy to the ftill. 

As BiUbgsgate, or Hockley Hole.”t 

The Crown, at Duck Lane End, was a tavern of great extent and 
in high repute. It had ono room of magnificent dimcnsion.s, the walls 
of which were, painted with classical and m)rthological sulrjects by 
Fuller, a famons artist of that day, who also painted, in like manner, 
the Mitre, in Fenchurch Strwt, and several other taverns. Hus was 
a very general practice, and was probably brought into fashion by the 
King, under whose auspices the prolific hand of Verrio was put into 
requisition in the chambers of Windsor Castle. Verrio, who was a 
Neapolitan by birth, had an extraordinary genius Ibr clouds, draperies, 
and lusty divinities floating in a profusion of ultra-marine on lofty 
ceilings and the wstlls of staircases. lie had a facility of pencil cquu 
to the expanse of his surface, jvnd would cover a room with Neptunca 
and Tritons, Junos, Cupids, and Floras, before another artist could 
make up his mind about the treatment of his subject. This wan 
exactly the man for Charles 11. ; a man without any conscience or 
imagination in his art, of a bold and luscious taste, but feeble in in¬ 
vention, and always mistaking extent and magnitude; of design for 
grandeur of coreception. No man knew how to manage the King 
better than Verrio, He lived as openly and as impudently ns his 
Majesty himself, had a fre.c lodging at the end of the Park, where 
Carlton House used to stand; obtained, in addition to his other emolu¬ 
ments, the appointment of raastei'-gurdener; and contrived to wring 
out of the treasury nearly 7000/. for his chamber-paintings at Windsor. 
Tickell gives an admirable idea of his style in the couplet— 

** Such art as this adorns your Lowther's hall, 

Where feasting gods carouse upon the walL” 

Verrio outlived the Stuarts, and died a pensioner on the bounty of 
Queen Anne, who had the magnanimity to allow liirn 200/. a-year, 

* London Spg. Ned Ward, the author of this work, was bom in the year of 
the Restocalion, and died in the reign of Queen Anne. His descriptions properly 
belong to the change of manners brought in by Charles II. He was a pablican by 
trade, and bis ribald writings had a great sale in the Colonies. Hence Pope— 

*' Nor sail with Ward to ape-and.monkcv cUmes,” 
t Yidgua Britannicu»>-n miserable imitation of Hodibnu. 
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lus sight decayed and he could no longer call up florid visions 
of a, corpulent mythology. 

Fuller attempted greater things tlmn Vcrrio, and failed mor6hon6ur- 
ahly. He had the ambition of an historical painter, but was excellent 
only at taking likenesses. Some of his portnuts'were considered master¬ 
pieces, in their way, but they had the vulgar fault of being merely 
literal resemblances. There was no grace, no ideality in his heads. 
They were strict copies, and owed nothing to tlie poetry of touch. Ho 
painted altar-pieces at Oxford, whidi conspicuously revealed his defi- 
ciences. As a room-painter, he enjoyed, a little lower down in the scale, 
as great a reputation as Verrio. Horace Walpole has taken the trouble 
to enter into^ some details concerning the designs on the pimels of 
the great room at the Mitre, which was one of the principal of tlio 
many taverns Fuller <-!nl»e,llislied in this way. Tlie ngures, he says, 
were as large ns life-. Thei*e was a Venus, a Satj'r, and n sleeping 
Cupid—then a boy riding a goat, arid another ftdlcn down—over the 
chimney. This was the sort of subject in which he, in common with 
all paint<;rs of that class, excelled; and accordingly Vertuo pi’onomiced 
It to be the best part of the whole |)erformance. In addition*to these, 
llicre was Saturn devouring a diild. Mercury, Minerva, Diana, Apollo 
—Bacchus, Cei’es, and Venus, embracing—a young Silenus tumbled 
down, and lioldiug a goblet into whieh a hoy was pouring wine—the 
Scjiaons between the windows—and two angels on the ceiling holding 
a miti’O, the sign of the. house'.* This description will afford a very 
clear notion of the nature oi‘ the panel-paintings in the taverns. The 
subjects were all of this kind—extravagant, allegorical, raw, and 
flushed with coh)UV. The. two angels supporting the mitre 
strikingly characteristic of the whole school. Tire genius of fustian 
and eominoujdace could seimndy descend much lower. 

These paintings, nevc^theles^, were much esteemed in their day. 
Tliey gave a tone of costliness to the, houses of entertainment into 
whieh they were introduced, and fc>rmed an imjwrtant attraction in the 
flash establishments of all kinds in different ])arts of the town. 


rERSO^’S WHO HAVE A PROPENSITY FOR SETTLING. 

BY 1.AMAN BLANCHARD. 

“-1 am settled} and bend up 

Each corporal agent-” Macbeth, 

In every city known to civilization, there is amongst the natives a 
whimsical species of Settlkr. A eei*tain resemblance to them all 
may be seen in the lively lineaments of Mrs. Frisk, of Bayswater ; 
and Mrs. Frisk’s lineaments arc to he seen in the features of her con¬ 
versation. 

**• So glad to see youl So kind of you to come and And us out! 
But who told yon we had removed ? Yes, 1 know ; you heard it at 
Hounslow, and of course were much surprised. Why, it’s true, we did 
take that house for a long term, and at the period of your visit there, 
wc had not the most distant notion of ever quitting it, except for the 

* Anecdotes of Painting. 
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family vault, whei« plaices for two will be kept for us imtil wc ftnally 
settle. But our plan of furnisbing and fitting up was, in consequence, 
of such a boM character—our alterations were so extensive, and the 
additions to them so necessary and multifarious—^thnt really at the end 
of a few months, when we found that the stone-masons and upliolsterers 
positiv^ would not go, why lee were obliged, that’s ulU Or else, we 
certainly did mean at llounsluw- " 

Here Mrs. Frisk’s visitor informs her that it was not at lloun.<dow 
at oU, but at Tooting, that he heard of their last brenk-ui> —. 

Oh, at Tooting ! true, very true. Yes, you would of course hear 
of us at Tooting, To tell you the trutli, when we left Hounslow, wc 
thought of stopping tlierc along time, perhaps for life; and so we took 
a place tlmt gave us a pernmnent intei’ost in the neighbourhood, and 
quite wishetl that wc had ’ settled tliero at first, in the time of 
Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson, and jill tlwit; but after wc had snugly 
seated ourselves, in a house wliich we luul absolutely fallen in love with 
for its antiquity, and wliich we accordingly modernized in a delightful 
TnanncrR beginning to fed at last what it really was to live, it turned 
out that we had never asked ourstdves the question—‘ Who could live 
at Tooting?’ And so, we came here to settle. Congratulate us on 
being nearly to rights!” 

Do no such thing. H‘ you congratulate Itlrs. Frisk on being nearly 
to rights, you assuredly giv<; her notice to quit. Settle, at l^ayswnter! 
Why, she’ll be Mr.s. Frisk, of Bow, in a fortnight; and six months 
afterwards, walking along Bond-street, you will be not much surprised 
on glancing up at an opposite window, to see a lively fae.e and a beau¬ 
tiful white hand eagerly beckoning you to come across and knock. 
There, sure enough, you will pere.eivc the ever-moving yet ever-merry 
Airs. Frisk, with a frank wcleome. for you, and a ready explanation. 

Why, really, just as w<i had sat conifortubl}' dow'n in Bow Villa, 
quite steady and secun’, and as much fixtures as ev(sr the stoves were 
that wc had tiiken of the last tenant and ]>uUcd clown, there came a 
thousand disagreeable.s. Xot a soul had c'.ver whispered to us that 
Bow lies east of Temple Bar! However, there was nothing to regret; 
for we thus secured a capital opportunity of settling here, in perma¬ 
nent Itxlgings. Nicti roonts these!” 

You had better accejit tliis invitation, and by looking around at 
once, <£ualify yourself to say “ Very,” in reply to Airs. Frisk ; for it is 
a ihousaiid diances to one if you uA cr have another o|)portunity of 
rei»orting ui)on the nieeness of those n]>urtments. The Fri.sks will, in 
sill probability, have shot out of that lii’st floor, before you could write 
“ I'o let, fiirnislied,” on a shee.t of foolscap. 

But whither will the Fi*i.sk8 fly? In what qum^ter of the town, 
what unpeiietratod corner of the rustic world, will they next settle? 
In what coimnodious mansion or eligible apartments will their wander¬ 
ing spirits find an eternal home—from Lady-day to Alid.sinnmcr! 
Direct us, if you can, to that everlasting ubiding-plaec which they 
mean to secure for the quarter tei'minating at Alichaelmas! It were 
imposaihle; and the “ where” is of no moment. 

All that we can be sure of is, that “ in one stay ” they will never 
continue for two quarters, their occupancy being indeed but as <mo go. 
Their oldest friend and most constant visitor never caught them twice 
in the same residence. Your dinner-card is despatched from one 

TOL. IV, jp 
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hovudy and yon dine in anotlier. As soon as they have had a %(Hh* 
nranication witii the landlord, their t^umcy ceases. Hiey fhmish 
houses, as funerals are funii^ed, with a view to the ** lak; houle ** 
-—oa. wliich, however, they turn their backs the instant the eereahony 
of settling is perfbrmed. 

They are continually nailing their oolours to the mast, and yet they 
strike as regularly as a goofl clock,—which scarcely gives warning 
more often than they do, and never stop^ They take a house with 
tlie long hand, and suivender it with the idiort hand. 

They cry “quarter” <lirectly the engagement with the landlord 
begins,»and find other quarters when they have stayed with him one. 
Their roving propensity jdays the part of overscei", and passes them 
from parish to parisii. I'hcy may come and take legal iwssession of 
the house next door, the very next to your own, but you will hardly 
have time, unless you rise early on the following moiming, to call them 
your fellow-i»ariKlioiu;j*s. Your new neighbours are as people whisked 
past the end of your garden in a railway carriage. The houses appa¬ 
rently best suited to them are the little tenements which go upon 
wheels—but then these are apt to settle, in a rut. 

The Frisks arc not only birds of ]»assagc, but they seem to have the 
privilege of lieing in two i)laces at once—in town and country, east 
and west. Ilouse-ngenls and auctioneers are their attendant sprites, 
in their restless and eager dance after the <iomestieities. Their life is 
a coming-in and a going-out. Their licnne is t]>e space, whatever it 
may happen to measure, between one desii’able residenee for a small 
family and another. They never reach their promised settlement— 
they are. always inairhing in the rear, with their g(K>ds in the van. 

llie records of insolvency inti'oduee us often enough to tooi*c vicious 
examples of this liome.lessness amidst many homos;—as we read in the 
newspapci's of wanderings more astonishing tlum Arab’s, dews, or 
gipsy’s, tdl performed within a conple of yeai-a or so, by one Alfred 
Bolt, formerly of Crutched-friai's, in the city of London; then of the 
Mills, I.>erbyshiro; afterwanls of Dolphin-cottage, Ooneh-place, Rams¬ 
gate; next of N«». 11, Smoke-street,-IJirmingham; since of Jeimyn- 
atreet, 8t. tlames; also of Paradise-teiTace, Caimlen-town; likewise of 
No. 5, Crack-row, Brompton; afterwards of Amstei'dain and Boulogne; 
then of the Rye-house, Ix^atlierhead, in the county of Surrey; and since 
of sundry otljer plae(!S which it would occupy a long hour to search 
out in gnzcttcfirs and directories. 

At each of these many and various places of abod(s Mr. Alfred 
Bolt, when he took up his residence, announced beyond all question 
that he intended to settle: hut a destiny (so he is pleased to call it) as 
relentless as the restUiss will and fantastic love of change which eba- 
racterise the Frisk family, pursues him to his new domicile, and forth¬ 
with drives him out befoi-e he has time to give legal warning, to read 
over one single paragraph of the laws affecting landlord and tenant, to 
count out a half-year’s rent, or to bestow a patriotic thought upon the 
tax-c(dlector. 

The Frisks fly invariably by day; Mr. Alfred B<dt, gmierally by 
night. Mrs. F. (for the lady is the prime mover) is famous for dis¬ 
covering, the moment she is safely housed, that every habitation is 
tminhabitable; there are too many rooms, or not enough; they are too 
small, or the reverse: the sleeping-apartment is not snug, or the last 
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ooQvpant died m it; tbe morning eun is upon the hoose, or the evening 
ffMn, nr there is no fan; them are sad dranghtSt hhe smohy.idiiin.* 
nejs; the pantry is oh^ectionaUe, or the drawing-room paper in pale 
gr^m there «reqaantitie» of large ugly dosete, or there is not;a place 
in the whole house to shut a mouse in ; there is a Irateful wUd^neM 
of a garden, or not ground enough to grow a daisy; the spot is too 
retired, or too mneh Bricked up; ^ere is nobody Uving within ludf a 
mile, or there are unpleasant neighbours opposite; the place is not 
situate at a convenient distance, or it is —^whioh makes it inconvenient. 
In tine, the only step that Mrs. Frisk, having taken her new house, 
can now t^e towariiU settling, is to step and settle with the landlord. 

Alas! for Mr. Alfred Bolt, who iBies away in the dark, avoiding 
even the dim mid distant glimpses of the moon—-ho has no chance of 
seeing his landlord in his Bight; and so, without coining to a settlement, 
goes elsewhere to settle. But he is again oif, and then he is off again. 
The spur of the law now comes in terrible aid of his other necessities; 
and like a counsel looi'iied in it, it is his business to move " daily, 
that he may daily live—** to live, and move, and have his being.” 

*• He runs, and as lie runs, for ever would run on,”— 

if it were not a pait of what lie still culls his destiny, to lie brought at 
length to a stand-still in that oourt, whose records have furnished us 
wi& his name and addresses. That he should make his appearance 
there now and then in the course of his Bight; he esteems to be a 
settled tiling. When tliere in reality, lie feels unusually couBdeut 
that bis affaira must be brought to a si^ttlenicnt, but be by no means 
considers himself, yet, as tliorougbly and completely settled. Not 
until be bas run tlirougb auotbm*, and yet another edition of bis 
moving career—not until the judge has i)uss(;d sentence upon him for 
an ingenious combination of forgeries and iinjiostures—not until he 
has terminated his last tour oi’ society, and taken up his residence in 
the penal settlements for life, does he pass sentence upon himself and 
cry, “I’m settled—^regulaily settled!” His name, perhaps, passes 
into a ballad, which, for a brief' space, cleaves the general ear witli 
horrid song; and thus 

“ He lives in Settle’s numbers one day more.” 

But the propensity for settling is not merely exhibited in a restless 
life ending in ilie back-settlements; not simply in the expensive love 
of change, whose every movement creates a long bill tliat threatens 
to be a settler; it is seen perpetually in every-day life, mauiiested in 
a thorough-going and unconquerable disfiosition to dabble in otlier 
people’s ^airs, to a<^ust everybody’s difficulties, and to manage the 
private business of all the world. 

People who have a propensity for settling may be very amusing 
ocquaintances while they confine their operations to their own matters, 
but they are rather dangerous when you allow them to interfere in 
yours. Yet every reader must have met half-a-dozcn of them in his 
social pilgrinmge, each with Ins free, handsome offer—“ My dear sir, 
leave all ^at to me. I’ll settle that for you.” 

Whatever your p^lexity may be, they will undertake to loose 
the Gordian knot of it with ease. Whatever tlte afiair in hand, they 
happen to have a peculiar tom—a natural aptitude that aU the toirn ac- 
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knovf'Iedges to 1)6 perfectly extraordinaiy*^for managing jiist ^uU; pard- 
cukr kind ot' business above all other things m the world. If you cl^ee 
to have a little delicate dispute in agitation, some ** very pret^ quarrel,” 
that, as it stands, will hardly bear the very lightest breath of foreign 
intervention, they are ready to make oath that they were born on pur¬ 
pose, yes, that titey came into the world expressly on purpose to have 
the j^easure of settling it for yom 

The trouble tliey will take is quite equal to anytiiing they could 
possibly encounter were they principals instead of seconds in the 
affair. They call and consult in this quarter—^they oiien an alarming 
and portentous correspondence in that—^revive questions that were 
set at rest, ami entangle jicrsons who had no concern in tlie matter— 
swell tlie molehill into a mountain, and let loose the wild and rapid 
waters of strife in every direction; then, with an air of triumph, when 
they have tlinnvn everything into inextricable confusion, with the 
billows heaving iioneath you, and a whirlwind raging around, they 
communicate tlie pleasing new's tltat they have settled evcrytliing to 
your entire satisfaction. 

The propctisity for settling, which is so sure to begin operations 
with such a violent determination to unsettle, is illustrated in Utc 
stoiy of that invaluable servant, who, when his muster said—*' John, 
you have not shaken that bottle of twrt, have you?” promptly replied, 
** No, sir, IfU^ 1 iviU ,''—shaking it, at the same instant, w'ith the utmost 
industry and jceal. John knew as well as ]iOssible tliat the Avine would 
be quite riglit when it had settled. 

That clever butler ought forthwith to enter into the service of the 
cclebnited Mr. Jonathan Buzz—a clever gentleman, who is as well 
known in the great metropolis, ns a Lee in his hive. Mr. Buzz is 
flying for ever about Loudon, where he insists that he has for ever 
settled. 

He this morning settled himself in my arm-chair, and mci'ely because 
I ventured to ask him Avhich of two capital mottoes I should alTux to 
chapter eleven, volume three, of a novel 1 am M'ritiug, he has settled 
the point, that there slioll be no mottoes introduced at oil—the ari’aiige- 
ment of chapters is to bo given up, the historical events arc to be re¬ 
formed in the mould of romance, the fictitious parts of the story 
omitted, and the wdiolc Avork turned into a tragedy, lie considers its 
production at one of the patent tlmatrcs next season as a settled dung. 
That both establishments are blessings to the })uhlic and destined to 
prosper, he believes to be. a thing settled. 

Mr. Buzz is not inai-ried, for he never could get over a difficulty 
about settlements; but he is ever most generously anxious—most 
alarmingly Avilling —to settle the preliminaries foi* all his ten thousand 
single friends and aettuaintauces. 'Whatever iqipcars to him desirable 
for other people to do, Mr. Buzz immediately settles as a thing to. be 
done.. 

■When he finds in the same room tAvo persons equally w^ell-knoAvn 
to him, he first introduces them, and then, having taken tbe simple 
precaution to ascertain tliat they ore of opposite sexes, unmarried,, and 
much of on age,.he settles the match. The sum of ten thousand 
pounds is to be settled ou the lady—the carnage to be yelloiv Avith a 
pair of greys—the bouse, 76, Cork-street—six mondis iii I^ndun, 
and two nt the sea, annually—St. George's to bb the church, and the 
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eldest ison'd iiasae to lie WiUiain-*-idl this he at once settles. Buss 
himself cotiM supply many more particulars ; he is at-first in doubt» 
perlupS) tirhether there shall he a box at tiic <^era, but he afik^rwards 
s^ea^hat there shall. 

You need not, provided you have the advantage of Mr. Buza’s 
acquaintance^ take ^e smallest trouble to eonsider how you shall pa^^ 
your summer. Buzz will settle whetherdt is better that you should 
^ to Hrtlie Bay or to Hastings. You may have a notion about the 
Lakes; but Buzz settles, upon the spot, that you are to start for Amster¬ 
dam, or to pay a visit to Vienna. You are to go to this place tfm that 
place, spend exactly five days and ten hours in such a city, and return 
in one particular steamer and no other—-you must lodge at one 
especial inn, and you will have to drink certain wines that are named 
to you—all that is settled. 

There is but one way in wliich you can be comfortable, and of 
course it happens that the one way is exactly that way in which alone 
Buzz settles that you can be comfortable. 

** Say no more,” he observes, in a tone that ]>lainly says—“ Now to 
conclude,”—** say no more, I’ve settled it all!” 

The same with your day, if you encounter him in the morning, 
and with your night, if you meet him at eve. Only drop a hint as to 
what you were thinking of dtiihg, or whither you were thinking of 
going, and Buzz in a single set'ond will settle whem you shall dine, 
and what yon shall have—which street you shall turn up, what singer 
you shall go to hear—ami whether you shall have two games at 
billiards or four. 

** I have an idea of the French play to-night,” you may remark; “ I 
think I should jirefer that.” 

“No, no, no,” is the decisive reply; *‘now don’t say another word 
—Astley’s—^it’s all settled. Cab!” And liere,* jicrlmps, the wmter 
brings in the bill, which, as Buzz is In advance, you stay betiind for a 
minute or two to settle. 

No bee ever drew sweets from the flower on nv'hich he settled, aS’ 
Buzz’s brain extracts food from your aflitirs when it essays to settle 
them. The greater is his bliss the mure he manages your business; 
and the less business he has with it, the mure fervt'nt is his zeal. In 
small matters he is abundantly authoritative (“Have Sherry, don’t 
have Madeira—come, now, that’s settled”—** (xo to Putney, don’t go 
to Fullmm—come, I’ve settled it but as the affair rises in im¬ 
portance the arbitrary tone deejicns, and the decision is w'ifhout 
appeal. 

He is resolved to settle eveiything concerning you, except your ac¬ 
counts. He settles whether you are to fight out your lawsuit to the 
end, or whether it is to lie settled by arbitration. On whom you ore 
to settle your estate, Ls a point lie professes to settle. He settles tlie 
terms of your will, and possibly he might settle your family if you 
were to appoint him executor. 

Another class of persons amongst whom the propensity to settle is 
Strongly developed, though in a manner widely diflFcrent, is very tiairly 
represented by a descendant of the ancient Foresight.^, whose acquain¬ 
tance we have the happiness to possess. Foresight, like all his fellow- 
dreamers of a sanguine temperament, settles eveiything, firmly and 
irrevocably ns Mede and Persian law, by anticipation. He does 
not pretend to the adjustment of matters by practical meddling and 
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interference—he never affects the personal management of affairs sot 
his own—be merely “ settles ever^hing In his dwn mind.” 

Shew him a blade of grass, and he can see a rich meadow’s with 
cattle grazing-^ drop of water, and the Nile ri^ before hi|i Visios.^ 
Read him a prologue, and he will teU you all about the pla^^he 
** knows how it will b^’* he has settled it fdl in his own mind;,**’— 
TOm will be sure to marry Harriet, Sir Jonas will take poistm, and 
Tricksy will be sent to jail,—of course I 

Invite him to a dinner or a dance, and he will make out a 
list of the company iHjfore he goes—^the Oubbinses, MaeSwiOs, and 
O’Cracks, will all ho there—the Misses Grants will bo in blue, and 
I^ady Blanch in white,—^it’s as good as settled. He settles in his own 
mind what he shall say to Dobson, if he have on opportunity; and 
means, if fortune favour him, to whisper a certain tender secret into 
the car of Mrs. Archer. 

And although not one of these, or of fifly other personages, does he 
meet there.—although, in that room-full of strangers, there is no posst* 
bility of realizing any one of his anticipations—the foiling does not 
prevent him from settling the relationship and the professions of semres 
of the unknown who surround him. He assigns one man to the stock- 
exchange, and another to the law,—at a single look. The fat lady 
and her thin companion ore aunt and nic<‘e, but the four young ladies 
in Iwok-rauslin, who are all so wonderfully like one another, are not re¬ 
lated at all. The person in a blue coat »md gilt buttons i.s brother to 
the second hu.shand of the lively dame who hangs on his arm; and 
her sister in pcacli-colour is to marry the man in tlni purple stock. 

Never lose time or temjjer in an endeavour tt> convince liim that 
there is a slight chance, of liis l)eing mi.staken in one or two par¬ 
ticulars—^for it will be fruitless. You might as well attempt to .stop 
Mrs. Frisk at Bayswater; to keep Mr. Bolt out of the back-settle¬ 
ments; or to prevent Mr. Buzz from settling all your little onunge- 
ments. You might as well attempt to reason Foresight out of his 
own identity, as to preach the bare possibility of error to him. He 
knows how it will all be! he has settled the thing in his mind! When 
he discovers, if he ever should, that he was ridiculously wrong in 
every convietion, be complains that all his asscK'iations are unsettled, 
and he proceeds to weave another web of guessros, destined to a 
similar end, elsewhere. 

He settles, in the morning, that the conversazione at night will be 
hrilliantly attended by numbers of the sdentiiic,, and he finds nolx)dy 
there but Professor.®! Jabber and Mumble; while he is extremely re¬ 
luctant to go to another party, biicause he had settled that it wotdd be 
monstrously dull—yet he lias the bitter mortitication of finding himself 
wonderfully edified and delighted, when he gets there. 

When the trip to Richmond was planned, last week, he settled that 
himself and the other seven were to dine at the Star, ramble in the 
Park, row up to Twickenham, and return to Westminster by eight; 
but he efid not calculate that the steamer whidi ran them down would 
prove such a settler—^that the last accounts of all his companions 
would so soon be hronglit in for final settlement. The riiodc has 
threatened to unsettle poor Foresight’s wits; but sparing these, it 
cannot fail to aid in curing him of his leading habit—^that of sett^g 
everything with too much confidence beforehand. ' * 
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TShr uBUforthily associated with that noUe stmnet of MUtoa’si 
the Haswcre in Ficdinont,” preftned to,the work, is the ts^ Jheans 
written fafjr an unknown hand; and as, according: to Yaudois mottos 
Xiar bmet m ^m^riSy so wiU. the fair and bright reputation, which the 
story thus told so well deserves to win, shine out oi the obsewtity in 
wfai^ its accomplished but nameless author is involved. These are 
called fir^ endeavours; they are more than promising—they are sne- 
oeasfuL That the vrork is by a woman’s luutid, we detect abundant 
indications; and thus we may speedily look to see another honooral^e 
name added to a most rightfully honoured and brilliant list 

And most worthy to be thus illustrated is the history of that re* 
markable people, the Vaudois; a people who esteem themselves, with 
an unwavering faith, to be the remnant of the time church, and who 
profess to road in the annals of their own history the accomplishment 
of the scriptural prophecaes of pai't of the Revelations, They prtdess, 
nunmover, so we learn from Boyer, to have first received the tmiets of 
their belief from the inspired lips of 8t. Raul himseli', who is supposed 
to have visited Spain from Italy, and going thither by land, musthave 
passed through the Piedmontese valleys. This primitive sellt, from 
that early day to tlie present hour, have ke[>t free from the worldly 
licentiousness and corruption of other sects; and-they retain prooft^ in 
treatises still extant, of their disowning the errors of the Komiril 
cliurch, so iar back as the ninth century. 

llieir extraordinary and r«^.]>t»ited suderings and persecutions have 
rendered their virtues and their heroism well known. Tlu-y endured 
thirty<thrce different wars, yet maintained their position in their 
valleys, toe inheritance of their fbi’efathers, till formally expelled by 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy, in 1686. 

With the wondrous tale of the horrors of their captivity, of their 
incredible deliverances and escapes, there is here interwoven a story of 
such true love and fidelity, of sucli strong ad'ection and unworldly 
piety, such astonishing strengtli and pitiable weakness in woman, as 
seemed to demand a woman’s heart indeed, but a utan's Ixand, to write. 

Just prior to toe tone mentioned, Henri Aimaud, whose name, as 
pastor and chief, every biographer has delighted to lionour, was toe 
guardian of a pure and beautiful maiden, Anima di Solara, whoso 
father, a Vaudois noble, hod married (the first instance of such an 
allianoo) a daughter of the church of liome. The parents died, and 
the Catholic relations of toe young girl demanded her at the hands of 
HenrL From his doting heart, and. from the presence of a young 
hei^-huntsmmi, Walter Durand, to whom she was to be unitf^, toe 
was now tom ; and amidst toe brilliant court of Paris, sighed for 
toe fresh air and the joyous sun—she thought tenderly of her mountain 
home and ber native vtoey of Angrogna. 

But toe most insidious and seductive arts were employed to win her 
from such dreams; her friend and pastor,, toe very place of her birth, 
were never to be mentioned; the accursed and despised VandcHS 

* The Pastor Chief; or, toe Escape of toe Vaudois. A Tale of toe Seventeeato 
Centoiy. 3 trols. 
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(amongst 4liem he whose soul yeaitied for her in absence) wereto 
be blotted from remembrance; and, at length, when Louis XIY. 
honied alie had become a convert to ** our h<dj ^urch,!* and her sealOufi 
relation assented because Anima could not utter a word—when the 
King, marking her change of colour, quesdoned her . more severely, 
and shewed himself determined to crush every symptom of dissent a^ 
sectarianism in his court—she, alas! could only reply by a marble 
I»dencs8, by a deep blush, and tiicn by a scarcely audible assent. 

Then conscience reminded her, as they passed on, that in that 
whisper and that blush she had sacritietd her faith to her Maker 
to the fear of her king.” And when afterwards they pimailod upon 
her to wear a brilliant trinket of lier mother’s, a diamond cross, symbol 
of the sufterings of a Saviour adored by Catholic and Protestant, she 
ftdt, as the golden cliain was clas|)ed ujam her neck, tliat they were 
rivetting round her the fetters of the church of Borne. 

Other influences were tried ; and a suitor, young, handsome, noble, 
wooed her in impassioned addresses. She remembOTed, hfiw'cvcr, that 
his father had been the great persecutor of her beloved Vaudois, and 
for a time she was firm ; but the seeds of vanity and ambition had 
been sown in her mind, the coiitagktn of the court was around and 
within her, and to e.scnpe the Catholic convent, she took the hand of 
the Cadiolic lord. She was Marchioness di Pianezza. 

In the meantime, the pastor she had left, the lover she had parted 
from for ever, w<>rc engaged in the most perilous and awful duties 
enjoined them by religion and patriotism. Oppressive orders from 
Savoy had been disobeyed throughout the valleys, and all were com¬ 
manded to leave their homes within three days, to w'ander defenceless 
to a strange land, or to be <‘x polled at the j>oint of the sword. Weak as 
they were, they resolved to raise the war-cry—^and who was its great 
enoourager ?—the young and delicate but all powerful inspirer of the 
Vaudois, Marie, the daughter of Henri Aniaud, the almost sister of 
that converted Anima, for whom the noble heai't of Durand yet beat 
with tin; most fervent ])assion; while for him, in a hushed and solemn 
aecrecy, with a depth only equalled by the delicacy of it.s devotion, tlic 
bruised heart of Marie ached cettselessly, and burned as though the 
springs of life itself were drying up w'ithin her bosom. 

Driven from their homes, it ,was Marie who kindled in them 
courage to encounter the untried perils of tlic Alpine path, and to go 
to Switzerland. She led them, famislied ami frozen, to Geneva, and 
in irresistible acx'eiits of piety and patriotism'—of filial love and 
Christian daring—^.she addressed the Syndics. Truth and eloquence 
like hei’s melted the hearts of the Swiss, and her father’s miserahlc 
flock wore sheltered. But others, their friends, were yet more 
miserable,—Kjaptives, under the most frightful privations and afOici^ns, 
in the dungeons of La Tour. Could Marie, by the sacrifice of^er 
life, a thousand times over, relieve them ? A noble Sw'iss, Ernest Count 
dc Grafenried, be<^ie passionately enamoured of herj and ito seem* a 
])ath to her afi^tions, he undertook to plead in their behalf. He gave her 
hopes, and asked tor love:—but her look, her few words, doomed him 
to blank despair. What a pang did his inadvertent words awaken in 
her heart, when he, ignorant of hei* secret, said—“ Could you but 
know the agony of unrequited love!” That agony indeed was hers. , 

Ernest promoted her cause, and Marie and her father obtained 
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•nilii^nces of Victor of Savoy. The Pinacc, a compooud diarw^. 
full of interest (and dravm witli remarkable pow^ ot discrim watiw i 
OiIm wnrk'L was strengely wrought Tipon by Mwie, to ^ whoin^ 
renk being i^inown to 

S ^ “e friendly Li* wnri wrought ui»n hy power; end 

niu^ more the remnant must wander. i««i 

Time elapsed, dangers and tl^^oitunes of the 

bv hopeless love and a noble nature, had lollowed the ^ 

VaS^d was daily bv the side of Marie,--her heart all the time 

was wandering with Durand, their g«dhmt leader, 
cureless sorrow, in the remembrance ol the 

Ic^th, behoving the object of her secret passion h>J>e slam, ^e 

proSS^to become the wife of 1W. when they 

ever they should!—in th»- valley of Angrogna. It was well tor in 

of vnlour, W ndv*;^ through 
utheard J difflcmlties, steailily undismayed by the armies botli of 
FSnecand Savoy, when a great forec was 

the command of Tianozi«a, tl»e haughty husband of the ® 

Anima. The MaiTpiis carried her witli him to Ins ' ^JL," 

There the Vaudois now strong in 

nrise; and Durand, restored and triumphant, trembled 
the life of Anima, which he might not be able to save. He confi^ 
ro tlu r^ktrand desolate brei^t of Marie lierstdf the story of his 
sufferings and his love; and for his sake, aftheled in soul ns ^ 
bv the story of his passion for another, she oflerod to licur a missive 

the mistress of Del Tor, warning her of her danger. 

Heedless of every risk, she went forth secretly and m disguise. 
From a princely baimuet given by the Marquis to his officers, the lady 
SS „STh..rown ^urtmout, U...I iu Ok of uvonmg w« 
ruiutaaUng upon the wrctlthed pntsent ami the 

mnnnurin*', ‘‘ //c has never love*! me—never loved me as Durand 
aidl" wheS a ruatling was heard aiaidat the ivy round tto 
and a alight figure, in .liaguiaing >lniiH.-ry, aprang into Oie roOT. A 
aharp MKam from Aniina-and Oien the Ar- 

innocent, the beloved, but deserted Marie!— Mono. Mane Ar 

“fiJt there woa barely time for a few humial 
aa Marie’a hand waa extending the paeket in winch 

hostv lines, which were alike to save or to endanger two hvts so 

ZSr-to tS of foot '’■» !«■“"' ““ 

md the jealona hnahand ruahed. with hia frienda, into ‘■‘o jj 

his Vaudois bride. Tlie scream, the visitor, the fatal papei, ® 

S^timCcon^ived to be associatcil with his own disgrace and ka 
S LSrinflamed him to fury. Fearful violence cusujmI, Mt 
Mwi©’?courage succeeded in burning the paiier; and as Amma 
winnn the flooF, hci* presoTvcr was home to the deepest dungwn of ^ 
J^le Bv the early beams of the morning sun, the Marquis ai^ liw 

‘set ^ uirSeir expedition ngainauhe Vaudo^ wh& Mjwie 

a^oae priaonL, to Tnrin-a. a apy from the yan^i. 
detected to the private apartments of tile chateau—one, of whom 
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ndf^t be made a strong ex»m|d^ to f^rike terror into .^e bearta of 
her people. 

She waaearried before the cmindl, and anaigned of high treason tmd 
rebellion against her lawful 8overeign> the Dulro of Savoy^ of professu^ 
heretical optniona, and of concoa^g important information. Whah 
could she {dead but her innocence of the evil design imputed to her? 
What coudd slie feel but that all those dearest to her, foey and their 
ho^ cause, must inevitably be lost, if the contents of that pt^pmr, in 
which Durand bad informed Anima of all their plans of operation, 
should be forced from her lips. 

Every form of command to extort confession having been tried in vain 
—poor Mario thought she liad but to die to keep her secret—the rad, 
was shewn to her. An a^en hue stole over her b^utiful countenance a 
convulsive shudder shook her frame—^but not a word escaped, ond her 
whole hc%rt and soul were wrapped in prayer for lielp to endure. In 
a niche near the awful engine of toiiiure and death, appeared a beauti¬ 
fully-carved ivory representation of the last agonies of the crucifixion. 

** Strange contrast! the image of that wondi'ous act of love in .a 
spot where all ni'ound breathed the tokens of such opposite passions 
in those for whom that holy sacrifice was consummated!” 

She was led to the w'hcel, brought bock, and allowed to reconsider. 
Again slie took rofuge in prayer, and again tlte guards approadied, 
warned, by a sullen bell, to fulfil their cruel ofiHec. At that dread 
moment, a thought flashed across her mind. She had a iriend at 
Vi(!tor’s court—and she held aloft the glittering signet which Victor 
himself had given her in a former hour. Tlie proceedings were at once 
stayed. 

An hour’s terrible suspense and anguish ensued; and then, as she 
stood beside the horrid wheel, and was told tliat the Duke himself had 
arrived, she beheld, tlurough tlie mist which was before her eyes, eten 
in the royal pei'son who sat there in all his fearful power over life and 
death, the actual friend whom she had only counted on as a mediator. 
Ere she fell prostrate, she felt that she >vas saved. 

Victor, whewe be.st feelings were but ill-regulatetl, and who, to many 
generous qualities, added a thousand faults, hud saved Marie only to 
persecute her with the outpourings of a fi’antic passion with which she 
had inspired liiin. At the foimer iutex'view the seeds were doubtless 
sown, and the conquest which her beauty might have commenced, her 
greatness of soul and innate nobility had eompleted. lie appealed to 
her gi'atitude, which she gave devotetlly—^he asked for love, and she 
said she was ready to die. 

When he approadied heir irreverently, her eye and voice assumed a 
sovereign command, and Victor shrunk Wk awed by her supernatural 
ealmness. He sued to luu* os tlie humblest subject sues. He pro¬ 
mised to her father, to her countrymen, a deed, granting to them 
possession of their peaceful valleys, the free exercise of their religion. 
He left her to ruminate, to decide. 

Meanwhile came Anima, the now widowed Anima, into Victor’s 
presence. Her husband had been slain; and she the admired and the 
worsliipped of catholic courts, came to abjure her adopted fiuth, and to 
profe8.s herself again a Veudois in heart and in name. By Victoria 
leave, she repaired to Marie’s arms and was forgiven—^forgiven alL 
Dp to this moment, Maries perhaps had never felt that she was 
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bxrpd'^sift eternally, separated from >Biinmd**>n<nr, now indeed due 
was. 

And then again came Victor. fiQa wavering and irresohite nature 
bad wrought itself up to a great reacdve. He came to ofer ber no 
disgrace, no duliioua situation, but an honourabie thmigh private «un> 
riflge. A deep blush of shame crimsoned the pure forehead of Marie* 
A secret mamagel a borrowed name! this to me, my Uege?” 

Her appeal to him as a }>ar6nt, as a prince, was addressed to every 
better feeing his heart, every higher principle of his character; and 
as the Duke listened, admiration and respect stifled every other emo* 
tkm. An idfecting oonlerencc ensued—Marie was to return to her 
home, and her happy countrymen—and when she added that she wen^ 
to confer happiness on two devoted hearts destined for each other from 
infancy, what wonder if she glanced mysteriously at the sacrifice to 
which her own crushed hopes testified. ** My liege, inquire no further 
into feelings none have a right to i>enetratc; and leani from me that 
the test of perfect love is, that it centres all its happiness in that of its 
object, and to promote that delights in self-renunciation 1” And so left 
she the Duke affected alike with wonder and regret. 

Henri Ai'naud lived to witness the announcement of peace on the 
part of Savoy, when his great spirit Uadi its flight licavenwanl. The 
colour mountttd in Marie’s cheek, and her voice trembled with emotion 
as she joined in the Vaudois vow, “ Faith to Saviiy, lohg life to Victor 
Ainafleus!” but a different feeling was in her heai*t when, by her 
father’s grave, she called Anima Walter’s bride. 

Marie, however, was yet to be summoned from her pensive condition 
into action. It was some years after, that the success i>f the French 
lind the disasters of his troops drove Duke Victor into the valleys for 
safety—a fugitive, alone, with a price w‘,t upon his head. It was Marie 
who oxmcealed him—concealed him even from Antraa, her husband, 
and children. Beneath a store of half-dried flax, in a dark loft in the 
roof, the monarch lay hidden for days. We here turn to the book. 

** Suddealy there was a confusion belu'w, a noise which pierced even to his re¬ 
treat, the clash of arms, and a woman’s shriek. The Duke thought of Marie, and 
he burned to fly to her rescue; but he remembered his son, his darling son, whose 
inheritance depended on his safety, and with effort, he remained still. 

“ He could not doubt that they were his pmnaem who had so rudely entered die 
dwelling, and who swore with horrid execrations to search every hole and comer 
of the valleys till they should find their prey. He beard them visit every nook, 
shake every door, and, at length, could discern their tramp on the very staircase 
which led to his place of concealment; but his surprise, his horror, was indescrib¬ 
able at hearing Marie’s voice telling the way to the loft, and volunteering to be 
their guide.^ A. thrill of mortification ran th^gh bis hemrt, and paralysed every 
nerve. This, then, thought he, is human nature: that she, the being in whose 
virtue he bad so implicitly confided, whose character he so warmly admired, could 
not withstand temptation, but was about to betray him, defenceless, into the 
enemy’s power. Was existence wo^ haring tn such a faithless world ? The 
thought passed rapidly throogh bis mind, imd with a sadden revulsion of feeling, 
he was about to rush forward, careless of discovery, to spring on the foremost w1m> 
should enter, and dearly sell the life he would not that a woman should deliver up; 
but he perceived that Marie herself drew near, and laying a strong hand upon his 
shoulder, detained him in his position. 

' ‘ See,’ said tiie, ’ oar store of flax; search, and satisfy yourselves that nought 

is hidden there.’^ 

She raised pile after pile witha qniet composure, calculated to banish snspicion, 
interposing her person so dexterously between the lluke and the soldiers, that not 
a glimpse of him could be obtained; then, taming to the other side, invited them 
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to prosocate the search; seating herself, meantime, on the recnmbent body of 
Victor with undaunted cooltoess. 

*' * Sucre t’ said one of the men, * there is nothing here; not at least of Sesh and 
blood, and if there be, this bayonet shall prove.’, He itew the weapon, but Marie 
shrunk not. He pierced the flax, once, twice, and the dim light concealed the 
death-like paleness which overspread her cheek. Again he thrust the weajpon in, 
and this tune not in vmn; for, determined to prove the sincerity of her willingness 
to shed her blood in his defence, Marie so effectually screened the Duke, as to 
receive in her own person the wound intended for him; and the bayonet, as it was 
withdrawn, was crimsoned with lier blood; nevertheless, she neither shrieked nor 
groaned, but o^mly said,— 

. “ ‘ You have done valiantly; you have pierced this harmless flax, and wounded 
a woman who aided yinir search. Go, boast of the deed 1’ 

“ She then attempted to rise, but sunk back exhausted: the other soldiers, 

C rmed with her courage, and indignant at the unnecessary violence of their com- 
e, took her part, aud a quarivl ensued, in which the object of their visit woa 
forgotten, and the party fought theh* way down the stairs.” 

Victor was Raved, to sit, in after yeare, a powerful monarch on the 
throne of SoiHlinia. When the moment of deliverance came— 

“ With princely dignity he received Durand’s homage, gracefully recognised 
his still beautiful wife; then, with a tenderer maimer, turned to the couch where 
Marie lay, and leaning over her, whispered, * My deliverer, my friend, is it thus 
you suffer for me ? Oh, Marie! say, can I do nothing to reward your generous 
care—your noble self-sacrifice ?’ 

” lie bent closer to her, and added, * Will you not now return with me to Turin? 
—^not now listen to the suit 1 dared to press before, and thos multiply the benefits 
I never can repay P’ 

” Marie blushed deeply, but she unhesitatingly replied,— 

‘ Go, my sovereign, where the open path of glory invites you to tread, nor ask 
me to obscure its rays, by yielding to wishes which are not compatible with fhe 
interests of a great and glorious prince. Bear with you the conviction that the 
Vaudois have justified their faith; and os for me, believe tliat the dearest reminis¬ 
cence of my life will be that I have been permitted to suffer in your cause.’ ” , 

We leave unnoticed many admiruhlc scenes at the Parisian court, 
in wliich the characters of Madame de Maintenon aud i.K)uvois are ably- 
sketched; with numerou.^ pictures of flight, heroism, and battle—-of 
horrible persecution and lofty religious enthusiasm—alone suflicicut to 
place the writer in a foremost rank. The notes are especially interest¬ 
ing, and some very curious. Tlie dedication of this work to Mr. 
Hughes, of Honnington Priory, is a compliment wliieh such a writer 
luust w ell kuow how to value. 


WHEN THY VOICE IS SINGING. 


8TAK7.AS rOR MVSfO. 


nr A. G. 

Whkn thy voice is singing 
Songs I wrote for thee, 
thy thoughts be winging. 
Birdlike, back to me. 

When tby supple finger 
Strikes the sonnding key, 
Let one feeling Unger 
Kind and true to me. 


When to music thriUing, 
Sorrow steals o’er thee. 
Let thine eyes be filling 
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Kivff Eric aad the OvAam. From Danish of Ingstmm. Bg 
Jane Frances Chapmau. 3 vols. JMttgmanu-~^A work of fiction which 
carries us to Copenhagen, and lodges us among the old Danes—sons 
the men who out out such sharp work for our fathers—is, it must be 
confessed, at the letwt a literary novelty, 'rho most perfect and exquisite 
character, perhaps, in the drama of England—the greatest drama ever known 
to the world—is a Dane; and yet the Eng;lish rtiader has been taught to 
feel hut little cariosity relative to the old writers, or the more recent ILtom- 
tiire, of the land of the prince and scholar. The introducer of this romance 
remarks truly upon the singularity, that while a vivid appetite has been stimu¬ 
lated and gratified tor Italian, Swedish, and German productions, while 
Spain's ancient ballads find an accomplished translator, and the rhymes and 
romances of many laad« set countless pens flying, only a stray tliought now 
and then has been turned to tlw books of a country so associated with Anglo- 
Saxon history. 

Of the distinguished Danish writers of the present day, M. Ingemann is 
one who, in a great degree, derives the spirit of his works from the ancient 
tmditional lore of Scandinavia, whereof so little is known hy the foreign reader, 
'fhe iieroic Vtallads, we here learn, have not only supplied much of the incident, 
but have also suggested the individual colouring of the historical portraits thus 
presented. “ All the prominent characters introduced In this romance, from 
King Eric himself down to Morten the cook, are historical, and enacted 
scarcely less romantic- parts in the drama of real life than those assigned them 
by M. Ingemann.” Assuredly they had no quiet time of it; but wc* may 
fairly attribute a little of the wildness and hair*bre:ulth quality of their lives to 
the heroic ballad-school in which they were first conceived. Allow a little 
deduction on this ]>oint, and enough remains to give a strong and striking idea 
of the struggles which took place in the thirteenth century, between throne, 
church, and people—of the gallant and enlightened King Eric's struggle with 
superstitious prejudice and papal authority—(»f his resistance to the encroach¬ 
ments of the Ilanse-lowns—a subject of more interest in the present day—and 
of the sayings and doings of a set known as the “ Lcccarli," who are designated 
the “ Sopialists” of that century. 

We have said enough to shew tliat there Ls some reason why this romance 
should be interesting in many points of view ; although, it is true, the English 
reader will be apt to think some of tiie details dry, and much of the incident 
melo-dramatic. There is a bleak northern air over all, and tlie cliaracters 
though always moving at a smart pace, yet seem to want the warmth of 
vitality. M. Ingemann does not overcrowd his canvas with ladies; two sLstei's, 
however, there arc, who afford a pretty, but rather forced contrast—indeed, the 
youngest, Ulrica, tries our patience, and her petulant childishness often verges 
upon the burlesque and the silly. The young King Erie Ericsou is a gallant 
figure, boldly and bravely dravm; he at once wins the reader’s sympatiiics, and 
retains them to the close of his struggles; yet there is an inconsistency, surely, 
in his infatuated attachment for and conndence in his brother, lieyoml what 
history is accountable for—{‘Ise, must we acknowledge in King Eric the most 
forgiving, but the most weak and credulous of morula. This somewhat lessens 
our respect for the monarch’s intellect, which otherwise sliiucs out fairly in 
companionship with that of his youthful friend and adviser, Drost Aagf, wIk> 
ecli{»es Mr. I'itt, by becoming prime-minister at twenty-two. There is an 
clastic grace and a quiet dignity about this cWacter which most of the persons 
of the romance want in a very remarkable degree. Ministers in that i^e and 
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county were oUi^ to ^ up with luitd languagte. The poor Drost has in 
dieguise and by nuatake ahut himself into the most ^astlj jnt that erte mad** 
a romance<^ea^r shudder; on making his escape, he meets a m8n>4t«anns: '< • 

He eyed the braised Drost from head to ftiot, by the light of the lantern, and 
started back a coaple of paces. * Faugh I how thou look’st, thou bloodhound!' he 
said, with disgust. - * ’Tis hard for an honest fbUow to let such guests in, when the 
king himself mast stand without’ 

* 1 base had a bard joust on the road, brase countryman,’ said Aag6 ; * but 
haste theef 

** * Come, come; give time, thon scoundrel I The bandage over thy eyes firm.’ 

*' ‘ VVbatl bandage] and foal words to me!’ 

' Of course, loggerhead! Thou mightest be a spy and traitor, as thon art a 
bloodhound and accursed robber; thou lookest fit for all such trades. The bandage 
over thy eyes instantly, thou hound! or 1 kick thee back into thy fox-bole.’ ” 

He is afterwards in a plight not very dissimilar to the wretched Quasimodo’s 
on the tower of Abfre Dame. The gdlant Drost is more devoted to his 
king than premiers are commonly considered to be. Imprisoned in the castle 
Eric is besieging, he endeavours'to warn his king of a pitfall hi his path. 

** Almost without knowing on what he was about to venture, he swung himself 
out of the loosened prison grating, and let himself down by his shoulder scarf so 
low towards the tower wall that he was able to take his stand on a pregecting 
buttress; but hardly had he succeeded in doing this, ere another fragment of the 
prison wall loosened, togedier with the iron grating to which bis scar!' was bound; 
It flew past bis head, and dashed against the iron railing of the balcony below, 
where his scarf renuiined hanging. He himself lost bis balance, and was forced to 
let go his hold; hut he snatched involuntarily, as if with the instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation, at the projecting buttress on which his foot bad just rested, and thus conti¬ 
nued to cling, white be succeeded in resting one foot on the corner of the sloping 
porch above the staircase entrance. He stood thus directly over the stair, yet still 
at such a height above it as to involve the certainty of sustaining a serious injuiy 
in case of falling. lie had ascertained that the trap-door of the well was immedi¬ 
ately under bis 'feet, and that the first footstep upon it would be the signal for its 
falling, and opening its deep and certain grave. It was hardly possible for 
Aage to continue his hold long in this hanging position. Amid the universal 
tumult no one perceived him. lie now heard the crash caused by the bursting of 
the gates, and the victorious shout, ‘ The castle is won ] l^ong live young king 
Eric!’ The king bad already enteri^ the castle as a victor through the fiaming 
gate, Aagii could not turn his head round and l(K>k down into the yard without 
losing bis balance; but he heard, and instantly recognised the king’s and Count 
Henrik’s voices far below him. ‘ Beware, my liege! here is a pitfall !* he shouted 
with all his might; but his voice was too faint; he was exhausted by his desperate 
exertions, and no one appeared to hear him amid the universal clashing of weapons, 
and the noisy shouts of victory. He was, besides, hidden by the pillar of the 
tower from those who were nearest to the upper story of the build^g. ‘ Farewell, 
sweet Margaretba! farewell, love and life!^ hegasp^; * I must below.’ His^ 
and deutb, at this moment, appeared to be the only means of saving the king’s life. 
*Long live my king!’ he shouted, and let go his hold of the buttress.” 

The clmrocters, when they get together, generally converse, so that a con¬ 
siderable portion of the story is in the form of dialogue; but it might 1^ 
shortened with advantage, for some of the subordinates say much more man is 
necessary for the carrying on of the events, or the development of their own 
oommonplace characters. There are sever^ liold descriptive passages, an ex¬ 
cellent account of the unknighting a respectable spur-Wder in^ose days, 
with two or tliree tenderer scenes that throw in the muchrwanted inilaences 
of softness and, refinement. 


The Htme Treasurtf 1. Sir Ilam>Book, 2. Nursery Songs, Cundall, New 
Bond Street.—h\ the old days, when George the Third was king, no prince in 
C'faristendom->not Albert Edward, Imd he then been alive—could ever have 
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dreamed of possessing such picture-books and such poetics as these are. No; 
euch elegance and beauty of decoration wero nnmvented then, and the Prince 
of Wales must be acknowledged to Itave fallen upon felicitous times. These 
tw'o small volumes, gleiunhig outeide with the most nameless of green and the 
most inexpressible of purple, are enough to set every little occupant of the 
modem nursery screaming for them *■ like mad." In truth, we should he un¬ 
grateful for the joy derived (very king ago) from tlie nursery songs here 
collected, for the tint time, if we did not own that we recollect them well, and 
have read them all over—stoi'ping at every iiictnn? to admire not merely the 
bright and tasteful colouring, but the uncommon lieauty of the design, whose 
superiority, in several instances, shews that some practised and ^Kipular hand 
has here condescended—^and most wisely, too—to employ its art on the subjects 
which first fascinated his little s(ml in early infancy. And as for Sir Honi- 
lliMtk, it i“> an extrenudy jirettily-phiniied and iieaUy-executc*d set of versos, 
fit to reward and delight every tender juvenile in the kingdom. The illustra¬ 
tions are perfect—so is the hinding. We must say that he who supplies a 
Kovidty for the Niii'sery doe.>' a Christiati-like and gentlemanly act—and Mr. 
C'liiidull luis done this. 


Talcs of Jewish Hisiory. /?// Celia and d/unViw Moss. 3 volt. Miller awl 
F/cW.—Tliu IJehrew writers of old have done such wonders for the world, and 
laid successive generations of men uruh*r such a weight of debt, that the .Jewish 
people may be held cxeimtt from aH obligiititin to contribute further to the 
literary treasures of inankind. However they may have benefited modem 
nations by musie or inerebandise, we owe few hooks to them ; and we should 
therefore the more cordially greet, us well as i-uriously examine, the offerings 
of t,best- voung .Jewish writers, whose maiden (wi* might, almost say whoso 
childish) verf.es, were hailed as songs of nroinise a few seasons aj(o. All that 
was promised in jKietry, luid indeed niuen more, is here fulfilled in prose; and 
if any order of readiirs .should find in either of the four or live talcs, into which 
these volumes are divided, a want of attractiveness and vital interest, the fault, 
assuredly, is rather in the remoteness, in th(> associations awakened, <»r some 
other i»eeuliarity connected with the subject, than in the powers whicli the 
fair llclm'Wh have manifested in the working out of tlieir design. They have 
imagination of no flai;ging kind- holdiiess that execute}, their conception with¬ 
out the least pause or misgiving—enough reading of a jtartienlur kind to set 
up a libmry full of .lewisli roinanee-writer.'^ - a ijuiek eye for the gorgeous, 
the graceful, and the j)ieture.'<ijue — iniu'h knowledg’i* (doubtless) of the 
eu.stoms and habits it is tlu'ir province t») portray—gri-at powers of description, 
often admirably used—and a ncNer-failing flow' ((f harmonious but frequently 
too florid language. 'I'bey ]»aint set-seehe.^ and state-draperies as distinrtly 
as Mr. Hart could portray them upon canvas; and if we are at present 
flisjaised to rate, by a .soinewbat lower standard, their [»f)rtraitures of 
character and delineations of passton.s and of manners, what wonder S' Hut 
they have made great advances here, and in thes*' volumes have eviiieed a 
know'ledge of the working.s of the human liejirt, which w e in vain lo(d< for hi 
many older and more ^iractised writers. “ The 'fwin Hrothers of Nearda,” the 
longest of the tales, is, in some respi’cts, the favourite; it is wrilteii with 
passionate carne.=itness and con.spiciiou.s grnci?; but the writer should avoid 
thase attempts at what is called “ strimg writing," whii h are seen in the <leath 
of the Parthian ami in the closing words of the str.ry. 'I’Iicm-, however, are 
but weak examples of the bad taste to which we allude. JIow could the 
vvTiter ajiply to the fair and noble Paula so vile, so aftecteil. so Iwrlmroai, so 
disparaging an epithet as “ talented ?” “ 'I’lii* Pharisee," if less striking, is less 

demc’tive, and contains some jiassage.s equally forcible ami delicate. 'Jihe en¬ 
couragement which these w'riters arc, we presume, <.ure to experienei* among 
their own iieople, they arc entitled to receive everyw here. 
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The Worki of Montaigne,^ edited by W iujam Hazlitt, form a volume — 
one rich noble volume—^ivhich we, months ag^), welcomed to our Library 
Table. J lallani saya, that the Essays of Montm^ne make, in several resjjecte, 
an epoch in litemture; and he adds, of this earliest classical writer in the 
French language, tliat he is the first whom a gentleman is ashamed not to 
ha ve read. We may observe upon this, that the appearanee of the present 
edition constitutes an epoch in the history of the delightful essayist’s writings, 
and that the English gtmtlenian who has failed to read him hitherto, will have 
no decent excust; for leaving him unread now. The;volume is complete: it com- 
prUcR the Essays traiLsIuted !>y Clotton; the Letters; theJourneyintotier- 
inany and Italy, now first translated; notes from all the commentators; the 
critical opinions of eminent authors on Alontaigno ; the tioges of IdJl. Jay 
and Villemain ; a hihliographical notice of all the editions, with copious in¬ 
dexes ; and a life of the philosopher hy his present editor. This life is written 
with a right feeling of the suhjeet, and with a due care as to the points to la* 
excluded as wcdl as introduced, 'rho Essays tell us so much aWnit Montaigne, 
exhihitiiig to us his huhits as well as his thinkings, tliat a more lengthened 
ilissertation was unnecessary. What Mr. llazlitt has here translati-d is well 
done; and no one who justly appreciates the intrinsic worth of Montaigne's 
writings will think any addition to them siipertluous. On the eontrarv, he 
w'ill welcome for Its own sake the journey into Germany and Italy. Of the 
mode ill which tlie editor ha.s dealt with Cotton’s translation of the Essays, we 
heartily approve. (Cotton, [trefacing his miunorahle translation, says, that the 
author lias suft'ereil by him as well as hy the former translator (.John Florio), 
hut that both ar«> to he excused, wluTe they ’nis;- the sense of the author, 
“ wlmse language is sueli in many places ns grammar cannot reconcile, wliich 
renders it tlie hardest hool; to make a justifiable version of that J ever vet 
saw.” 'I’lien there were mimlH*rl(*ss errors of the pres^, resulting from a sluh- 
In-red manuscript and an illiterate amamiensis. The I'ditor of a later edition 
altt*red Cottons prose in above dOOO jdaees. Siiiei' then (in ITTd) a now' 
edition of the same translation ajipcared, with ‘‘ i-nnsidcrahle amendments nnd 
improvements,” hut in the process of moderni/ing (Cotton's language its sjiirit 
I’vaporated. Mr. Ila/.litt has now riski'd tlie charge of joTsumjition (in some 
quarters) hy deciding, after a eareful and (dose eompiiriMin. that not to niter 
Cotton, in some plact'S. would he an injustice to Montiiigno. Admitting the 
luustorly eharneter of the translation, taking it in it" whole spirit, he yet .shews 
that “ there occur in it, and at im long intervals, inslanees of carelessness 
which greatly detnw-t from the lalut- of the Iran.-latii'ii.” It mav amuse tlie 
reader to give oiu> or two of these Inaccuracies, as dclccti'd hy ^Ir. Ilazlitt. 
Moiitnigne, chattin.g nliont smells, remarks ■Kn !<; phs f-sjum- hm-hanV, lex 
fpnnnr,<t J^ri/thrs, Kv. “ In an age of tic darkest harharism. the Scythian 
women,” \e.; whieli, in Cotton's version, is rendered—In the wildest jiarts 
oi Havhary, the Scytliian women,” itc. In one plaei', wliere .Montaigne gives 
an aecoimt oi an acei.lent that tlirew him into a swoon, he savs—“ 1 had .so 
much .sense about me as to order tliem to give a horse to mi/ wifi-, «•//«, I mar, 
wvw tui/fiig ami liihutin'itg along the road, which was a steep ami uneasy one ;” 
this Ci'ttoii rcii(h“rs--‘* i had so much sense as to order that a horse J saw trip 
and ftiUrr on tlu* wa_\, which is mountainous and uneasy, should he given to 
in// wife . ' ^lr. lla/litt truly says that tins sulvjects his author to a grave im¬ 
putation. Ills vindication is coinpleti', and his patience has heon equal to his 
acuteness. .1 lie .siieees? which this volume, introduced hy a pretty vignette 
nnd well-engraved portrait, will he .sure to command, must amply recompense 
the labour with which he has followed up his collection of the writings of the 
true EnglLshmuii, Defoe. 
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CHAPTER r. 

LtVEBrOOl. AS IT tVAS AND 16 —TBK HERO XNTROVDCEitl—XBJICIUNT-UFR 

EIGHTY TEARS SINCE. 

“ The Mersey,” says Cauiilc'n. “ s]»r«;iuUupt luitl presently contraoting 
its .stream from Warringnm. falls into tin* ocfjan vvitli a wide channel 
very convenient for tiTuic, ay here ojam.s to view Lithorpido, (commonly 
called Lirpool, from the water extending like a pool, aocxirdlng to tU« 
common opinion.) w'licrc is tIl(^ tnost convenient and most fniquentcdl 
passage to Jrelami; a town more famous for its beauty and populous¬ 
ness than for its antiquity,” 

What Camden’s ideas of populousnuss might have Ixien it is hard to 
.say; but if in his time he considYtred Litiierpolo, or Lirpool, famous 
on tluit iicctHint, hi^ rc% enmec for its fame, would Iwjat pcf^aent iiicrcasc^i 
a hundiT-d fi>ld. We h;ivi;an engraved view of “ the West PnWpYiCt of 
L’verpoolc,” taken somewhere alxait a hiiiidreil yeju's after the ilate of 
Jiis llritannia,—in IGSO, and in the, scanty ami seattered collection 
of in.'ignilieant hous»‘.s, apparently interM:cte,d hut hy ono regular 
stiwt, containing Avilhin its eiiehisure fields and plantations of trres, 
ami bounded by a stream on Avhieh .seem to Htint hnU-n-ilozen vc-hhcIs, 
all of the snuvUi'st tonnage, most of them mere barks, we could hanlly 
recognise the swellmg city athinif;<l with mtyestie, editii'cs, travYu-sed 
by magniheent and eixmded streets, ami on its riv<‘i' side flanked by 
gigantic docks of almost 'riUmic masonry. 

The flourishing state of Livi-rpool is not by any means remarkublo 
for antiquity. It dates from abmit the hegirming of the last century; 
and hoAvcvYT it may shock the. fliui fe<-.liugs of the existing race of the 
jueu )>hiIos«jpliiziiig by the side «if fhtfiMerscy, its jirospY-rity hu<i b<‘yoml 
question its origin in the slave-tradi*, of whicli LiA’crpool, having 
filched that. eomiiKU'cc from liristol, iK’canus the gi'<‘at <Muporiuiii. Wo 
shall not fatigim onr readers Avitli stati,-.tieal ilelails, Avhie.lt, if they seek, 
tlnw may litnl in nuiiiy a bulky voluuv' of parliamentary rejtorls; mir 
Aveury tlojin by discus...ing tlie merits tir dcm<>,rits of a tpiestion noAV 
s»'t at r<'st for ever. TIi'- labours of di-'intYTY-sted pbiIutitlirY>pist.s, anYl 
of philanthrYipists wltY>rii tltYi iiiYFr.t extilUal tdiarity can hardly aibnitto Ite 
ili.sintYTY.’.sted, htiA'c rcmovY-tl the stain of tYth-rating slavery fretii thej 
code of British law. AV<i liavc at all events gYtt rid ol' tin* word; 
Avhether we have gY>t rid of the thitiff, may be. a mattt‘r not AVYtrlli Ylis- 
cussing. By* it sufficient tY> say that the slave.traYh*. craium''Yl LivYTfKKtl 
Avith AVY*alth; and that wosilth, by its natimd Yjpt ration, rui.'-cd Livy-jimmyI 
into imjjortaiice. (.leorgYi FrY-tlerick CookYj, in one of tliYtse vvihl and 
unaoeountsible sullies into Avliich nothing but ge.niu.s, even in Ylrunkcn- 
ne.ss, Yjan biirstt, Avlnh'. i>erforming the part of ItiYlmril thtf Third, 
in tlic 'Williamson-squarY^ Theatre of Liverpool, amitl a hissing and 
hooting, Avcll earned for having been so ovYjix-orriY^ by thi? p<jetry of 
ShakspY‘.ai‘e, or the punch of the Angel, as tY> tumble about the stage, 
obtained attention by crying, Avith his Avondr(iU.s voice, “ Silence, and 
VOL. IV. O 
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heai‘ me!” Tlio call was instantly obeyejW Moulding his features into 
Ilia most tciTiiic scowl, he looked on the wtonished audience, and the 
indignant representative of the last of the Plantagencts thus shouted 
forth;— 

ft is hard enough to submit to tlie degiudation of such a pi'ofession 
as tliat in which 1 upj>eur; but it is the lowest 4lcptli of disgrace to be 
e<nniM;lle«l to play the buffisai for the amusement of a set of wretches, 
every stone of wliose streetevery ])ri<*k of wliose houses, every block 
of whose docks, is grouted and cemented together by the blood and 
marrow of tin; sold and nmrdtsre*! African.” 


'i'h«5 audience, by tlieir indignation or their silence, gave at lettst a 
quulihed assent to tin* truth of this unc<*remonious reinonstnuiee; and 
the attention which was refused by the nn*r<di;vnts of Sy<tney Lane, or 
Goree Dock, to the tsnue elo(j[ucnce of a Will)crforce, or tlie suber 
preaehing.s of a Clarkson, was arou.sed with findings of sliamc by the 
iieree denunciation of u tipsy a<*tor. Mon arc still alive who actnuJly 
traded in slav<‘ry on tin*, ••oast of Africa; and nmny will remember the 
days w hen tlie W'atidnvonl, “ Liberty and the slave-trade,” fluated 
proudly upon the elect ion-banners of (ieneral Tarleton. Why sliould 
we, not reiiieinber h'f It was only in 1S07; and that to young people 
like ns counts not mii<di more than if it were yesterday. 

()ooke’s savage (jiiint w as of course notinng more, as wtdl may be bc?- 
lie\cil, tbnn;i feroeious e\aggeration; but it is undeniable that many ho¬ 
nourable ami upright men weni engaged in this man-tralKc, tlm jirojiriety 
of wbicdi they nevi-r doubted; ami that few of the most unexception¬ 
able morehiiuts in Li\erpm>l, though cloaiug their eyes to what was 
calJeil “ the horrors of the middle passage,” refiis<»d to aecejit the 
profits which it returned. We have now' notliing further to add in 
tin; way of introduction to our story, except tJiat this peculiar tirade 
having bad its main eneouragemeut in this country by tl\c Assiento 
eonlract, and its main tUseoura'jrement hy what »Iohu Wesh'y called 


the Grand Jlovival of religion, unr story lives itself in the middle time 


between liolh—viz., in ITtiO. 


,hi.st only is it to remark, that many persons in Liverpool eoiiscien- 
tioud> jirotesled ngain-l this traflie—especially (Quakers, and the more 
;nist«-re disscuters. dn-t, also, is it to ad<l, that a general suspicion 
prevailed tliai those same Quakers wore deeply engaged in the busine.<t.s. 
This they declared to be a (‘alumny, ami wen; believed, as people 
wished to believe, IJiit of the mercantile, world, some, without making 
any noisy professions, eoiiseieiitiously abstaim-d li'om having anything 
to do will) tile capture and sale of their fellow-creatures; and among 
them was the faimnis house of Ilibiiletliwaite, Manesty, and Co., of 
l\>ol Lane, Liverpool. This firm, at the time we write of, W'us repre- 
senteil by a single individual, Mr. Jolui ]\ram;sty. 

Mr. iVIanestv was about throe or four and forty years of age W'hen 
our narrative, emnnienees. llis countenance was cold and calculating. 
Seldom, if ever, relaxing into a smile, and almost as seldom dai'kcning 
into a frown. In stature, he, like one of Crabbe’s heroes— 


Grove .Jonuji* kindred, Sibyl kindred’s sire. 

Was jix feet high, and look'd six inches higher 


and his massive head, somewhat (contrary to custom, he wore no 
peruke) touched with gray, and rapidly inclining to he bald, was 
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firmlj set <m « ample {Moulders* His dress,'whidlf^tietfci^ 

varied, was ^ shuff-^lNroini breadeloti^ «'wride<*ridi^ a deap^ 
jBtftped wsistebat, and-a <^(»se>fittin^ of breeclftw, ikdt MHMdiittg 
bejoskd the kxiee, where they weie seeirred by a pair df 
sflver bocUiefi* These garments wme all of ^ same odour wd 
sad Ibr more than twenty years, be had not allowed imy 
cfam:^ in thdr fas^^ion, which, thongii an iff scorn in the' 03/^0 
of the beaux and macaronies of the middle erf the last centtay, was 
comfbrtable commodious. No ruffles graced his wrists; no tie or 
solitaire decorated his stiff cravat, rolled closely round his musenhir 
throatj no ornament whatever was worn on any part of his person; but 
aB, from his wdl-bnished, broad-brimnMd hat, to his woollen stoddngs 
of iron gray—and his shoes, bladsened with whatever art, before t!m 
appearance df Day and Martin in the world of Japan, could command, 
and kept tightly close by a pair of the darkest bucMes—>wi» 
acmpulonsly clean, stainless, and without speck. Such, too, was his 
repute among his brother mcrc^hants; and when, at Exchange hours, 
he made his way, slowly and steadily pamng among the commerciai 
crowd, with his gold-headed cane, which he carried more as an emblem <rf 
his caste, than for any purpose of sup^Kviting his brawny hand or strong'- 
set limbs, he seemed, in more senses than one, a pillar of 'Change. 

Of Ills partners, the elder Hibblctliwaite had die<l some yeans before, 
and his son, who formed the Co.,” preforrcHl cock-fighting, bndger- 
dr&wing, bull-baiting, and other refiiuri Ltmeastrian amusements— 
most of wluch we have bequeathed as legacies on the other side of the 
Atlantic—to the dull routine of the desk and iK>untcr. With great 
pleasure, therefenre, he sold hi.s interqipt in the film to his graver 
partner, wlu>, as usuid in contracts between such parties, was no loser 
in the transaction. We by no means intend to insinuate tlmt anything 
paased wliich was inconsistent witli mercantile honour, for the 
purchaser w’as not more es^cr to get than the seller to get rid of the 
concern on any tenns -whatever. If the money jiaid ■was less than 
what Manesty would liave disbursed to m more sugucious <tr less hasty 
customer, it was far more than Dick llibUethwaite required on the 
moment for the purposes of squandering. 

Those who now visit the Liverpool Exclmnge, in Castle Street, and 
look upon the spruce and airy second-hand d.andies, w'ho disposer of 
millions of money—at loist, of bills—in the jauntiest style possible; 
or see them, at all hours of the dpy, sipping claret, swilling grog, or 
guttfing down bitter beer, according as the goddess Lavema is pro¬ 
pitious to her votaries; or who meet tlicm in the hundreds of coffee- 
rooms, bar-parlours, or taps, ho profusely planted all over their 
borongh, flirting with pretty Miss Eliza, betting at Jem Ward’s, making 
their books at l^dley’s, or tossing” at Jack Longun's, must needs be 
reMinded that these gentlemen no more resemble fhrir methodical 
idr^ of old, than does the mmntoton cutfet or the ressole des rogTwns 
die repres^t the haunch of mutton or the lordly sirloin. In one 
srt, tfa^ certainty far surpass their fathers—what tliat art is, we leave 
to Dale Street on one side of the ocean, and to Wall StiYK>t upon the 
other, to disdose. Bo that as it may, among the most methodical men 
of this most metliodical time, none could be more methodical than the 
burly merchant whom we have just introduced to our readers. 

'Jehu Manesty was, as w'e have said, some three or four and forty 
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yeara of age, ^‘enty of which he Imd 'passed in indefaligahle and nn* 
ceasing commercial industry in his native towm The Exchange clodc 
itself could not have be«;n more punctual and unvarying in its move*- 
ments than ha; Six o’cloclc every morning of venter or summer found 
him seated upon the high stool of his inner office^ tuming over bis 
hoohs of business with a scrutinizing eye, preparatory to the labours of 
the day. Eight oVlock every evening saw him as invariably occupied, 
upon the same str>ol, over the same books, which liad recorded the 
results of those now finished lalK)urs. Few incidents marked the 
interval between those hours. Writing letters occtipied liis time until 
eight o*clock, when he sate down to a hearty breakfast of northern 
cheer, to whi(;h his tem])era1e habits and lobust frame enabled him to 
do ample justice. The multifarious oecupatioTis of commerce engaged 
him until dinner, whieli, contrary to the general habit of the Liver* 
pool merchants—^whose custom it was, then, even more tlian now, to 
dine in taverns—was served at home, and he shared a plain but solid 
repast 'witli a single compauiou. A tankard of ale, and sometimes a 
glass of port, was its mily act'ompuniment; and dinner concluded, he 
went upon ’Change, to transact affairs with his brother merchants. 
Great was the deference wliicJi he tJicrc, mot; and for a couple of 
hours, bills, bonds, obligations, bargains, freights, insurances, specula* 
tions, CAintracts, shipnieuts, ladings, entries consignments, un<l a host of 
otlicr words familiar to mercantile ear in a great e.mfmrium of trade and 
.<«hi]i})ing, were dcs|)atehed by liini with the rapidity aaiuii’cd by long 
practice, and a decision which is the sure attendant upon a heavy purse, 
ilis ileaiings were upright, liis engag<*ments punetudly observeil; aitd 
though in doing business withgDtlM'rs who were not so punctual or so 
solvent as himself, he, had no scruple to enforce liis claims in such, 
manner as the law allows uml the. court awards, yet the very greatness 
of his transactions preelnded him from b(*ing, in general, mixed up 
with needy or enibarrassc*<l parties, and his wealth often allowed liim 
to display the semblanec, and perhaps the resality, of generous and 
kindly dealing towards the fallen or broken adventurer in trade. At 
five, tea, followed by an hour’s indulgeneo. in smoking, (his <mly luxury, 
and conscientious seniples iwcnsionally rejirmiehed him for indulging in 
this slave-raised weed,) brought him again to liis liooks; a bread and 
cheese supficr, sonielinies ivlieved by a glass of hot rum and water, 
follow'cd, and ten o’cloi-k t*onsigned hiin to liis bcil, tlicuce to rise at six 
o’clock the m*xt morning, and repeat the labours of the bygone day. 

Such was till' sober and unvarying life of Manesty, smd many more 
besides of his coulemporaries. 

CHAPTER II. 

WHO TBB WOtSTERnOI.MKS WEEE, AMD WHO WAS THBIB StrCCZBSOB 
AT WOLSTEBUOUUE CASTLK. 

From his business, as we have alrea<ly stated, African traffic was 
wholly excluded; he had taken a very decided part in protesting 
against the slave-trade, then principally opposed by the ffissenters, 
wiudi threw him much into their company; and tliough not departing 
from the church of England, in whi(ffi he was reared, he seldom at¬ 
tended i^^eiwices, preferring, instead, to frequent the chapd of the 
lleverei^^. Zachnriah Hickathrift, called by his admirers Zealous 
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Ztdiorialiy and. by all whom they would eoiulder the ungodly,. Old Cuff^ 
tite-Cushioii, both.Utles being derived {knn rito energy wilhvwhiriijie 
enforced the ex^me doctrines of Cfdvininii. The house hud, i^d^, 
formerly been somewhat connected with the West Indies, hut., that 
branch of the bntdness had been entrusted io the elder Hibblethwidtfi- 
Moneety nev'er liked it; and on the old man's dcatlt, tins disBke 
still farther increased by reports of tlie proceedings d" the yotmger 
gentfsnuin, wliile on a visit to Fori Boyal; proceedings whioh, 
opinions of his grave partner, were by no means calculated to rede^ 
credit on the diameter of the tirm. This was, indeed, one. of the 
principal causes of the dissolution of partnersltip, after which event 
Monesty gave up the West Indian and African connexion altogether. 
When it was pressed upon him that there were other tilings besides 
slaves to be traded in—as palm oil, or gold dust—"Upon the Gambia, he 
used sternly to rejily—“ No—no, it is best not to touch tim thing at 
all^ Have 1 no consideration for tlu' souls of my loulors, whom 1 
should, by despatching them thitlier on any inissiou whatever, expose 
to the contamination of lading the associates ot‘ murderers, pirates, and 
manstealem ?” In all other branches of commerce he r^scalously 
engaged, and so monotonous was his life, that for more thou tiventy 
years he was never known to have loft Liverjiool for a further distance 
than Manchestw, a journey then performed with ease and expedition 
in six hours, except soim* twice or tlirice on short businesB expeditions 
to London—and once a year, wlum he ]>aid a visit to an estate whiclt, 
much to the astonishment of his (‘ommcmial frieiuls, he Imd purcliased 
in one of the wildest parts of Yorkshire. 

Wolsterboline manor was seated amid tlie rugged and then almost 
inaccessible moorlands on the Lancastrian liorder. Before the union 
of the kingdoms it could boast of a castle, the inmates of which were 
continually occupied either in border warfare against the Scutch, or in 
the civil contentions of the, Flantageuets. The castle gnulually made 
way for a strong castellated house, which had the honour of having 
kept off Sir Arthur Uaslerigge in the war of Cliarlcs and his Farlia- 
ment: that in its turn w'as in more peaceful times succeeded by a 
modom mansion, built in the quaint fasiiion of the days of Anne; and 
the waste moorland was made to blossom with the rose, in a curioua 
garden, ornamented with the innumerable devices, which the perverse 
ingenuity of the queer gardeners who flourished at ilm commencement 
of the Iwt century was fond of fiuzzling forth. But that house, at 
the time of our story, was idmost iii ruins. The lands, never carefully 
cultivated, had nearly cease<l to be cultivated altogether, and now 
afforded but scanty pasturage I’or a few straggling sheep; the garden 
alone retained sonic semblance of its pristine pomp. The house sup¬ 
plied a dwelling-place, such as it w'as, for a poor old man, wlto bad 
iieen under-gaidener, many years bygone, in the days crf‘ ttie last Wol- 
sterholme, and by his zenl, exerted to the utmost of his power, the 
winding walks were kept in order; riie evergreens clipped and trimmed 
into th^ original shapes of heraldic grifhn.s—the armorial bearings of 
the fomtly ; the fruit of bush or tree preserved from totally perish-^ 
itfg; the flower-knots stiU disposed in their wliimsical mazes; the 
green border of the long flsh-pond—fish-pond, indeed, no more! for 
the fish had long ^’unished—cleaned and cleared—tlic rose was reaied, 
the weed uprooted—all with as much care as if the eyes of its former 
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teaMen rested npoa the scene. But theee ikmy rested tiot. With ti 
fotiiMty cotmnon to many of our asieietrt ftomlieSy the Wdstexholmes 
had always adoftsed the losinj^ side: their manors were couhseated by 
the Yorldsts, and bat partiali^ restored by ffeory YIL; in the days 
of his sneessBor^ their attachment to the Bomi^ faith lost than a& 
their inflaenoe in oonrt or county, and many a broad aere beside^ in 
the nnui insurrection known in histcHry by the name of the Biang 
the North. When the deluded foUowrn^ of the standard of the Five 
Wounds of Christ hopeil that, • 

“ If their enterprise had sped. 

Change far and wide the land had seen—• 

A resurrection from the dead, 

A spring-tide of immortal green,” 

t>nt were mercilessly taught to see their mistake by Sir Gemge Beau¬ 
mont, the Wolsterhohnes twjk an active part, and suffered, some in 
person, all in estate; and lastly, in the Parliamentary war, they as Ca¬ 
valiers were made to groan lieavily under fines and sequestrations, for 
which, when the days of royalty returned with Charles II., it was 
but sorry recompence, on their presentation at court, that they were 
profusely complimented, heaitily shaken by tlie hand, hea%'ily laden 
with promises, laughed at as oountiy pests by the courtiers, and if re¬ 
membered at all, reinemlKU’od only ns bivres by the king. These being 
the annals of their house, it is no wonder tliat the Revolution found 
tlu;m in possession of a sadly dwindled estate, which pos.sessed few 
temptations for the spoiler; but untaught by experience, they still 
clung with constant fi<lelity to that White Rose, which had been so fatal 
to their fortunes. The ci)wiu’dice of James w as, however, kinder to 
his followers than tlie t'ouruge of his fittlier had been; for his pr(*cipi- 
tute flight afforded his jjartisans uo 0 ))ji()i-tunity fur an English insur¬ 
rection, and the followers of William had no pretext for dealing a.s 
liberally in confiscatirms on the eastern as they did on the western side 
of St. George’s Channel. Wolstcrholine Castle, as it was stiU called, 
was tiius saved to its owners, who would infallibly have followed the 
standard of James, if he had raised one; and it became the theatre of 
many a political intrigue, with which appellation the “ honest men” 
thought proper to dignify their drinking bouts. In 1715, the Sir 
Thomas of that day was “ out,” with the Earl of Mar, and, obliged to 
fly to Fi*ance, he died at St. Germains, in sad poverty. The re!i(^ of 
1^8 once great property, now reduced to little more than this barren 
waste, were finally dissipated by liis son, also a Sir Thomas, who, wifll 
the hoxeditary wisdom of the family, threw down the last stake <ff the 
Wolsterholmes, and lost it in the I'auso of Charles Edwiurd. He, like 
his father, was obliged to fly to the Continent; and entering the 
French service, hatl the good fortune of being shot dead, before abso¬ 
lute penury, which had been long staring him in the face, had acttmlly 
come dow'n upon him like an armed man. His yonnger brother, who, 
amid the loud n'monstrance-a of his kindred, had adopted the Hano¬ 
verian side of the question, obtained a commission in LigonmFs troop, 
and periled in some obscure skirmish in the Amercian plantations a few 
years before Sir Thomas’s death. And the land knew their place no 
more. Their honours were attainted, their manor seized by the 
crown. The memory of the family was still dierished by the pea- 
santiy, to tvhom they had always been kind, but there was, for many 
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zeasone, «&?«yideat rola^taiioe to qaeak of tiie. peo|>le»and tkipgr 
were ^^vnlly fiso^ottea as jmm rcdleiainiy. , 

.On the of tho hm haronet, Home ye^ 

before this atoiy beginq the crown agehts parched the estn^e-Hnashich^ 
^ugh in T^ue* was qmcious in aQr6(H--4nto many pet^ hi^r 
ingq priodpeUy among the tenants of the late possessors; birt aa on 
bidder appeared for tiie manor-house, it was suffered to falli into 
decay; Sknoe years afterwards, Manesty had occasion to proceed 
towards that part of the country, and, onlearoing these cdrcumstayneei^ 
be evinced a most unosual anxiety to become the purchaser of the 
house. The bargain was easily concluded; he left the poor gurdenm* 
as he found him, in jmssession, and afforded him a pittance sufficient 
for his wants and services. After this, he gradually purchased the 
several portions of the estate at prices which made his confidential 
book-keeper start. He put the miserable dwellings of his tenants into 
repair, and shewed himself as easy and careless in his new character of 
a landlord as he was strict and precise in his old one of a merchant; 
but 08 for the manor-house he would not permit the slights 

alteration or repair, beyond what was absolutely necessary to keep it 
from tumbling about tlic cars of its old occupant, xliis ruinous 
dwelling lie visited once n-year,—idways alone,—and took {mssession 
of tlie only habitable aparttnerit in tlie house, one communicating by a 
glass door with die gwden. Whut was the motive or object of Ais 
visit no one could tell, lie pretended, iudetd, tliat he went to do 
business ivilh his tenantry; but this was no more than a pi'Ctenoe, for 
there wsis no business to do. The trilling returns of rent wluch be 
might bring back were not of the slightest innKirtance to a man of his 
wealth, and could well have been left to the care of the biunblcst 
derk in his office, without diverting from fur weightier transaotiuns 
iiic time and atdmlion of the niusUn*. As nobody suspected Solid 
John—^the name which his acquaintances bestowed on him bdiind 
his boc^k—of sentiment or romance; sus in religion and politics he and 
his had been always oppos<‘d to the WoLstcrholmes; as the only link 
which conncc'ted the names of the families was one that could give 
rise to no other than angry or painful feelings; and most esj^ciaQ^ as the 
speculation, as it would be called in Inverjiool, did not yield lum any- 
tliing like one per cent, for his money, tiie curious in these matters, 
puzzled with guessing, and knowing that Manesty, like the apporitiem 
in Macbeth, was one that would not be questioned, were obliged to 
content themselves with giving te Wolstcrholme Castle tho nichnamc 
of John Manesty’s Folly. , 

Of late, however, it was put to some use, for its garden was made 
to supply bouqimts and love-knots, and other floral tributes, which, to 
the gr^ astoniriunent of his grave neighbours, were suddcjdy seen to 
bloom in the sills and bowpots of Uie darksome and dingy windows of 
Pool Lane, where for many a long year no other leaves had been heard 
to rustle but those of the casli-bo^ and the ledger. 

CHAPTER HI. 

TBS XODSSH CVaiON AMP iimicsmA. 

Our readers, we suppose, will take it for granted that these roses and 
lilies, and other triumphs of the flower-bed. bloomed not especially for 
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Mr,^ John Manosty; on the c<mtraiy, they were there Yery mnch 
against his, will. They were culled by younger hands for younger 
eyes; and many n mystery did they ctmtain, inteUigible but to two 
people—^for which said mysteries Mr. Johfi ^Mancsty had very little 
sympathy. In our description of the staid and monotonous life of the 
merchan^ it m$y be remembered, we mentioned that he shored lus 
dhmer with a solitary companion, and the flowera were fii>r him.^ That 
companion was liis nephew, Mr. Hugh Monesty. Mr. Hugh Manesly 
was hetween two or three and twenty, a well-grown and a well-knit 
youth, of Avhose personal ai^jearance any uncle, who regarded such 
things, might justly feci proud. His story may be told in fow^ words. 
Wc have said, tlie only link which could be supposed to connect the 
Manestys with the '^ulsterholmes was a painful one; and that link 
was tlm parentage of Mr. Hugh Manesty. Cornet Wolsterholme, 
while quartei'ud at Liverpool, had been attracted by the demurt} be&uty 
of Miss Hannah Jl^Ianesty, whom he saw by mere accident. How the 
fair devotee disc'overed tliat she was loved by tlie gay cornet is a 
question which our readers hud better ask their wives and sweethearts; 
here it is sufficient to say that it was discovered. And when Wilford 
Wulstcrholme shortly afterwards departed witli his regiment for 
America, he was clandestinely accompanied by a lady who was his 
wife, and no longer Miss Manesty. (ireat was tlie indignation of 
that serious household! It was supimsi'd that the event hastened her 
mother’s death; it certainly sent tltdin, her brother, across the At¬ 
lantic, by his father’s eomnumd, to seek the fugitive lady, to compel 
Wolsterholine to marry her,—if that ceremony had not been per¬ 
formed,—^and, ^married or luinuirried, to endeavour to bring her back. 
John blancsty's absence extended to two years, and he returned, not 
with his sister, but his sister's infant. Her husband lual been killed, 
and she—to use the pathetic words of Scripture—“ hud bowed herself 
down and travailed, for her pains came upon her.” The Ichabod of 
the house of Wolsterholine was brought safely to Liverijool by John 
Manesty, and his father’s death shortly after put the young merchant 
in the place of a father to his sister’s diild. He carefully fulhlled the 
duty, according to his own views. The boy went not to Oxford or 
to Cambridge—seats of tlissiimtion or Jneobitisra, false doctrine, or 
scientihe atheism; he was not taught the alisurd vanities of dead lan¬ 
guages, whicli profit notliing in any commerce now known in the 
world; the follies of the current literature he was taught to despise; 
but for worldly Ic.'U'uiug, all that Cocker at least coidd impart, was 
duly implanted iu tlie mind of tlic boy. Araby the blest, Italy thefmr, 
never produced, in the (yes of his uncle, anything so worthy of wonder 
and of love as the numerals of the one and the double entry ^ the other. 
His spiritual leaniing was confined to the expositiotis of the Bible by 
Mr. Cufi’-the-Cushiem, to whicli he had the good taste—not to use a 
higher word—^asheadvimcedinyears, to prefer the Bible itself. He pos¬ 
sessed none oftiic lighter accomplishments; dancing, drawing, music, 
were aU abominations in the eyes of his uncle. The cock-fighting and 
bear-baiting propensities of the then junior partner of the house were by 
liimself looked upon with disgust; and Hibblethwaite,w'h6 with those odd 
fancies wluch it is so hard to explain, really liked the modest and quiet 
youtli, after in vain endeavouring to uiitiate him in his favourite pur¬ 
suits, was obliged finally, with a very hearty oath of regret, to give 
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;liiiu lip 118 A nUlluiop. He aev^ltielesB was not destitute of some 
of tlie {p:nces that beeome his iige,'->^for he knew the gallant though 
sad history of his paternal family^--end to the almost instinetive pas¬ 
sion of a north-country man for hor^ he added the not usual 
elegance preferring a loaowledge of the use of the rapier to tind; of 
the more locally ^bionable weapon, the ringle-sl^ck. Hie nncle 
grimly snnled at this choice of amusement, but spoke not. Bitooil, 
thouj^t he, will out. Hunting was proscribed not more by tlte rigid 
principles of the sectarians,, with whom he chiefly communed, than by 
the stronger reluctauce of the gentry of the palatinate to ixnrmit imy 
tradm* to follow the hounds with them. For other iq>oi*tB the flrid 
his <q>portumtie 8 had been few, and religion and natural lufinement 
kept him from the alehouse and the cockpit. In short, after he came 
towards manhood, deprived by taste and by feeling from the vu%ar 
enjoyments of the ordinary mcri'antile population, by shyness smd 
prejudice from the pursuits and delights of men of liberal breeding, and 
by his commercial {losition and suspected crixid from the society of 
• tlie Lancastrian aristocracy, the young man dwelt almost alone. His 
uncle's busini'ss occupied most of the hoars of his week-days; Ids 
Sundays were devoted to tlie talKjrnncle; and tliere many a Jemima, a 
Kesia, and a Kerem-happuch suffered their sweet eyes demurely to 
stray from the hymn-biKik, to'catch a glani'c of tlio handsome counte- 
laance of the heir of the wealth of Solid John Mancsty. We should 
liave said, that when the child was brought to Kughmd, its grand¬ 
father insisted that it should Iwar his own name, and not that of the 
liated Wolstcrholme. But the soft glances of the godly sisterhood 
were thrown away in vain. Hugh Manesty heeded them not. Some 
touch, perhaps, of the old aristocratic blooil hardened his heart against 
the disputations daughters of <Iissent, and he shrank from their tea- 
drinkings as decidedly as from the nlc-drinkings of Wck Hibble- 
thwaitc. 

What once was a matter of tash^ had of late liecome a matter of 
feeling. A change had come over the spirit of his dream; and with¬ 
out further pretaco, he liad met with Maiy Stanley. We leave to 
Burke, w Lodgt^ or Dobn^tt, the. task of assigning her station in the 
noble Iiouse of Derby, to which she belonged. We. require no herald 
or geneakigist to decide that she was an eminently beautiful and 
grac^ul girh Hugh Mimesty met her while on a visit of business to 
Hikiebrandy her ^father’s mat).^<in; for Sir Hildebrand Iteing longer 
in pedigree than in purse, had contrived, in spite of his contempt of 
mercantile pursuits, to be on tla^ wrong side of the books of the elder 
Manesty. The baronet was glad to alibi'd all the hosjdtalities in hi.s 
power to the representative of the house, and he gilded over the degra¬ 
dation by reflecting that his guest was not in reality a money-lender, 
but the actual representative of one of the oldest tamilies of the north, 
and not veiy distantly connected with himself. 

Whether the story of Cynioii and Iphigenia be literally true, n^y 
be left to the commentators on Boccacio, ChauetT, and Dryden ; blit 
that it is morally true, no one who has looked upon the progress of 
youth can doubtr^nd Mary Stanley was Iphigenia to Hugh Honesty. 
Tlie loutishness of the conntinghousc-clerk, far more disgusting tlian 
the hobnailed clown, was dispelled; a feeling that there was something 
iKdter worth reading tlian the ” Whole Duty of Man,” or the “Heady 
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Beckoner,” soon axvse in mind. A vast discovaved in poeHj 
before unsu^ectad; and even dio.bQioias deeply reverenced as tlicy 
vrere l>eloin» nwwmad a new fona q£ reverence. The Bible was no 
longer a mine of stasis for centruvesay^ Imt a vcdtane of bean^*^ poetry, 
and love; aad.ki tlm ‘^Pilgi’un’s Vrogt^” be oould afibrd to ioxgeit, 
wlule trading'^lat wondrous alb^ory) idl remeiabtwoe ibe pose- 
oa<MQs di perverse cobbler. He, too^ was now cmmeeted vrith 
tim gentry of tbe country, and partook of thmr amusementg $ be felt 
the. want of accomplishments and edacaticm, and sedulously appUed 
himself to obtain both. Originally eudowed with talents of no com- 
soon order, and urged to perseverance by the unsparing goad of un¬ 
ceasing love, his progress was far beyond what we find in schKiols and 
colics; and a lapse of two years before our narrative had 

sui&c^ to make Mr. Hugh Mancsty what he had always been in heart 
and soul, a true and finishe<l gentleman. 

He clung, however, to the desk; habitual reverence of his uncle, who 
possessed that which Kent says he saw in the face of l^ar—“ command,’* 
■—made him feai' to disclose a secret to one from whom he knew it would * 
meet neither sympathy nor i*espcct. No two men could be more dif¬ 
ferent than Sir Hildebrand and his uncle. Tiie baronet hated the mer¬ 
chant, becausf.; lie was a inercimnt, because he was of humble origin in 
the county, because he was a Whig, bticause he was a dissenter, and, 
worse than all, because he was ricli, and tiis creditor. The merchant^ 
as for as his time allowed hint, hated the baronet, because lie was an 
aristocrat, because he was a Tory, because he wsis a high churchman, 
because he was an emban'ttssod man, and his debtor, A marriage 
would have been spurned by both sides as totally disproportioned, if 
it had been susp(«cted ; but on the port of Sir Hildebrand, he no more 
dreamt that his daughter would ix;stow a thought u[>on a man engaged 
in trade, than she would upon the groom that rubbed down her horse; 
and John Mancsty never having «.‘ntered Kaglcmont, Sir Hildebrand’s 
seat, had no opportunity of observing tlte conduct of tlie young people 
to eocli other. He therefore contentetl himself with t'e4D3onstrating 
against the visits of his nephew to Sir Hildebrand, and the i^’iking 
aud visible alteration in that youth’s bearing. At first he was inclined 
rigidly to forbid tlie connexion altogether ; but when be observed the 
pain that it gave, and reilected on the constant attention, kindly man¬ 
ners, and willing obedience of the handsome youth before him, ^ gave 
a gruff consent. Perhaps at heart he telt no i^al olgectitm that the 
heir of his fortunes should be taken up as a comjtanion by the aris- 
tocrat^ of liis native county. Thus the matter remained; and th^ 
continued to hope on in secret, scarce knowing whether they loved 
or not. , 


CHAPTER IV. 

X FOIKT OF CON8CIEMCE—HAT AH AHTl*Sl>AVE]tV AOVOCATE BOUO tlJkVl^^-r' 
* THX ASSSBDBLT OF THX OIFTED—>THE POINT ]>ECIl>En. 

This affair gave John Manesty no small trouble; but a greotat vns in 
store for hi^ The carelessness of young Hibblethwaito so managed 
—or rather mismanaged—the West Indian business, to which we have 
alluded, that it fell into great disorder; one of the consequences of 
which was, that the only means of liquidation for a YCty considerable 
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«tUR <tf Rntmi^, was tlfis foroclosii^ of a loorigage, and ^ fiSciiig {k^ 
'eessioa of « barge tlie ftrtti of Manesty. ' Btfii was 

a most pmoMo^ifR^oameat: on tto mwpttrt, tlMi suni irtM'too large 
ta be oomrdnie^ly diepmued with; ^ tfio other, tiie eofmdentiotts 
ecanqdes of thaanti^voy advocate c^ppoaed bis emphyineiit of sbve- 
laboar, or eiig^riBeat of its prodooe. ** Even bomauly ispeaking,'' 
tboligiit'lie,' '** bow can I remcmstrate with lay brother merchant's if 
1 wyMif in davery as well as ^y.*^ But that thought he soon 
rejected. ^ Bt>ob~pooh !** he sold, « wlnt mattora it what other men 
lldnk, i£ 1 can reconcile my conduct to myself 1 The real qnesla^ fs^ 
Can I consdentiously take possession of Brooklyn Boyal? I own thatT 
fieel doubts and scruples; self-interest is a pleaW lu^toreehst, anST 
lean hardfy afford to do without it. 1 shall consult others eompf^etit to 
^iSeeiie in Ihb ease of conscience. I know that if 1 went upon 'Change^ 
X should be universally laughed at, and told with many an oath tlmt I 
was a fool. If I advise with the zealous abolitionists, why, they nx*o 
so much pledged to their side of the question, that T can already anti- 
tipate their answer; and as none of them have West India estates to 
sacrifice, they would the more libemlly counsel the sacrifice of mine. 
I doubt whether many of them would, in like circumstances, put thoir 
theories into practice. C’onsult the viear—pish I If it were a matter 
of fox-hunting, or a pipe of Port, 1 might then indeed consult 
Br. Molyneux; besides, did not he ])reach a sermon the other day 
{Heaven knows wlm wrote it!) to prove that the blacks were the de¬ 
scendants of Ham, the son of Canaan; and that any attempt to emaxt* 
cipate them was flying in the face of Scripture, by taking off the curse 
pnmounced by Noah upon his irreverent son—^for whicli sermon tho 
corporation voted him a service of plate. No; I will leave it to the 
Bxinisters of the independent cliurclies. If they say Yes, I will take 
this unfortunate Bahama property; if No—-I will mjt I” 

A solemn invitation to a great tea-drinking of the most gifted m«i 
for twenty miles round was the result of these reflections. Thither 
came godly Mr. Goggietpn, of the Handemanians, of Shawsbrow; 
sainted Mr. Minins, of the. Swedenlsxrgians, of Sawny Pope’s All^ ; 
-the pious Zachariah Hickathrift, or Cuff-the-Cushion, already men¬ 
tion^ ; the discreett Sanders Mac Nah, of the Scottish congregation 
by Goree Dock; Ebenezer Kowljotham, of HaU>, called by his 
enemtes Boaring How, from the energy of his declamation, of no 
particular dxnroh; Samuel Broad, by the same class denoted Sleek 
Sammy, of the society of Friends, perversely called Quakers, testifying 
in BoHon; Jehosaphat Jo! son, (his real name was Boger, but for 
euphony he had altered it to J^iosaphat,) of the Banters rff Oldham; 
the great Quindn Quantock, the Boanerges of the Baptists of Bullock 
Smithy, and many others <^ually revered. Great,” as the Psalmist 
aays, was the company of preachersvast the demolition of muffins, 
crumpets, and sandwiches; illimitable the kilderkins of tea that were 
swallowed; and if the grace before the meal was short, Hs brevity 
was amply recompensed by the length of that wluch followed. Be¬ 
ad^ tl^ reverend men, thcfre were none present but John Manesty 
himself, and his nqxhew. Hugh’s visits to the Stanleys had not 
increased his veneratiott fm* the holy assemblage by which he was 
surrounded; and as the business of the evening was about to com¬ 
mence, he rose to go away. ’’ 1 am of no use here,” said he, address- 
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ing his uncle; *‘you know my opinion alreody—I am too young and 
too inexperienced to presume to offer a dogmatic judgment upon tliat 
M'hicli (tivides many just and honourable men, and my mm^can^ 
education teaches me to appreciate the vidue of the property which is 
coming under discussion, i shall only say i|owv>^ry wliat 1 hare sand 
to you before, that if the case were mine, ai^ that 1 had any doubt about 
it, I sliouUl luive notliing to do with wlwt might make it appear that I 
was not acting like a gentleman. I am not saying—^far fimn it in* 
deedr~tiuit your holding Brooklyn Boyal is inconsistent with that 
dtaracter, but I think it might Ik^ safely hdt to your own judgment to 
decide whether it is or not.'* He left tlte rocan, and a groan burst 
from the. congregation. Manesty was evidently displeased. “ A gen¬ 
tleman 1—he. liu.-^ hud that word in his mouth too much of late ; I know 
yrhere he picked it up, and must look to it. And yet’'->~soine thought 
here appeared to be pa.s.sing through the mind of Manesty to which he 
did not clioosc to give utterance, but he broke off by saying—** no 
matter.” 

*‘ I do not like the word,” said godly Mr. Goggleton, of Shawsbrow. 

1 never thought niucli of g<‘nt]«'n»e«,”—a ela.ss of persons with winch 
it, must be udinitted, tlio respectable divine, who had picked up his 
theological attainments while travelling a.s a tinman, held very little 
tiSHoeitition. 

“ Of a verity,” said Suuuiel Broad, who was a miller of Famworth, 
**of a verity, it savours not of Christian humility tf>usc these words of 
pride. It shews that the bran of the old Adam bath not lw?cn blotted 
out, and tlie leaven of carnal self-seeking still keeps rising.” 

“ For my part,” said on Irish tlivino, who bad Iwjeu upon a visit to 
Mr. Muggins, at Liverpool, on a mission of a twofold spiritual nature, 
partly paitakiug of theology, but still more eoneeming the establish¬ 
ment of a trade in wliisky, about that time bi'ginning to be profitable, 
—“ for my part,” sjiid he, “ J don't like one bit o’ the word, and I niver 
<Ud, and I w’cuidber how them as pride thimsilves upon their birth and 
quality, should give tliiinsilves sich a name as gintlemin, as I have 
raison for knowing the biggest blackguards in the world (I mane the 
attorneys) uaU thimsilves gintlemin, &c. &e., mid cause had I to know 
it at tlio time when 1 lived at the back of the Foddle, when I used to 
be pestered with impertinent letters from them.” Many other obser¬ 
vations' to the same effect would no doubt have followed, but that 
Manesty cut the discusvsion re.spectiiig gentlemen short, from a vdsh 
perhaps m»t to speak ill of the absent. In few words he formally 
propounded his ronscientious scruples, and for some minutes there 
was silence in the assembly, each waiting for the other to begin. 

It was first broken by Ktmring liow.—“ As I said in my sermon to 
the few believers in the benighted town of Hale, witnessing before 
the door of that Vanity Fair, which is called the Child of-Hale, 
the inmates whereof are delivered over to perdition for their wicked 
laws and abandoned customs, 1 said unto them who steal the carcases 
of meu”—(we pause to remark, that Roaring Bow was ly trade » 
butcher)—** and vend them in the shambles as if they were babes,—are 
they not all brethren? are they not all flesh and^dtlood? It is true 
they ore black; but I have yet to learn that the colour makes any 
difference in the cattle. Is there not a muiraindn the land, by reason 
of this trade? Is there not a rot in the sheep-fold of I&igland? 
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Tovch not. itf John Maneaty,-<^oooh it not, pious John»-^)Uch n06 
tho accural ti^g! It wiU be a ca»k^ in tby substance. ^The gain 
^ot thou wilt of it wiU be loss-mtto thy sodl'S estate; nay, I 
have, known it to be ruin unto tlut bo4y's< estate. Do we not know 
that Jthe pilosperous slave-lujlder, Simon Shiu;ktefoir4i], lias been rodueed 
to banibnu^U^) almost b^ary, by the wrath of heaven,’’-^-^and by ao- 
nqtting aaeommodation bills upon New York, thought Manesty; but 
he did not interrupt the sonorous eloquence of Roaring Xtow. 

TVe, however, must interrupt it, lest by continuing in tlus strain we 
should be suspected of attempting to cast ridicule upon a righteoiia 
cause. It was advocatq4> no doubt, very often in a similar strain and 
style with tluU which we havti here attributed to the bawling butcher, 
and supported also by men who may not uncltaiitably be suspected of 
hyitocrisy; but we must not forget that the abolition of this truly 
inhuman traihc was urged by men of the most commanding talent and 
eloquence, the most undoubt<‘d sincerity, and the must untiring seaL 

In substance the thtbate took tiiis turn—all eondemnod tlio system, in 
general, but justitiiHl it in this jiarticular case; but none, except 
Mae Nab, who spoke of the exp<*<lie.ncy of not r<;fosiiig the gifts of 
pravideocc, and th<^ Irishman who, in a wtiis{MM‘, was rash «mough to 
venture upon so ilangerous a word as “ huinbug,” fi)r which he was 
duly rebuked by tlic assembly, olfered any distinct arguments to justify 
tlte anomaly of a saint being a slave,-lioldcr. At last, after a debate 
which lasb^l more than uii lH»nr, during which he had been whoUy 
silent, up njse Quintin QuimbK-k—the Boanerges of Bullock Smithy. 
He spoke in a slow, solemn, sonorous voice, with claspeii liands, and 
eyes continually uplifted to heaven, and the strong patois of his native 
Lancashire rung musically in the ears of his auditory as these words 
issued from his go<KlIy frame:— 

“ This, bretliren, is a grave question; on one side are the earthly 
good, on tlie other the heavenly lu)]>es of a brother dear unto ua all. 
1 shall divide my observations u|jon it into seventeen lieads. First— 
Is making slaves a sin? Secondly— 1h trading in slaves a ain? 
Thirdly—Is buying slaves a sin? Fourthly—Is holding slaves a sin? 
I shall take these lour togiUher. First, as to making slaves: that 
clearly is a sin; for as godly Zachariah lliekatlirifi, whom 1 rejoice to 
see here present, a'cll remarked in his sermon, whi<>,h he hath since 
printed and distributed among the churches’*—[Here old Ciiff-tlie- 
cushion, who had b<ien asleep for the last quarter of an hour, wOko U[v 
and said, “ I liave six copies ol‘ it in my pm-ket, and the jiriec is only 
sixpence tiie single copy; but any quantity may l)e had for distribution 
at the Richard Baxter’s Head, in Whiteeiiapcl, at two guineas the 
hundred.”] 

-‘Let him send two hundred to-morrow,” said John Manesty.— 
“Piweed, Quintin.” 

“As the godly Zac;hartuh said,” cx)ntinued Quintin, evidently piqued 
at the unexpected slice of luck he hod procured for his rival dirinu— 
“ in his sermon, which docs not af>pear to have had the sale whhdi it 
]nmted,T<rto prove making slaves a sin is wasting words and upon that 
head, therefore, I shall dilate no further. Secondly, if making slaves be a 
sin, assuredly trading in them must be a sin also; for slaves would not 
be made unless they were intended to be traded in. For what doe-S 
man make anytliiDg for, but to trade in it?” 
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Tlmt’fi a judkiotts <^«ervati^^'daidMBcKab>'takiirg^a]^iich 
of snotf. I . 

** Verr Biuoh. 80 ^** i^recd the 3Elev. Flidim O'Ff^arty.- ” 

** In the third went on the <»ator of BnU^k Snii& 7 » **if' 

trading in dares he a ein, baying them most certainly be so; fmr who 
would trade if titere.waa nobody to buy? Mf theny^miudngy tradu^g iity 
and buying, dares be dnfub the queadon^we hare next to diectna h^ 
whether liolding them be sinful; and this can be eonrenimitly diridei 
into about fifteen heads—all of which I shall proceed to discuss. 
Beibre, however, going into a muinte consideration of the subject, I 
gludi pay a short attention to the inaittir immedi^ely bdore us. Jdarus 
are—the sin he on the head of those that made them so,—>-bat as they 
are, they must live—how live? By being fed on the fruits of th© 
earth, or in the manner of ail mankind. Whmice comes the food? 
From their own labour: true; but if no field for that labour be 
supplictl them, starvation onsuo. Set them fi*ee to work, and there 
is no field. What, then, shall we say? Are they to be made free, to 
starve? (jrod forbid! The law is bad, but it is the law; change the 
kw, and things wdil be otlierwise. Meanwhile, the African is indeed 
ii\jurcHl, not Iiaving Ibod to eat.” 

Here broke a sigh of sympathy from the liowels of mercy of sleek 
Sunuicl Broad. This last stroke of the pathetic deeply afiTected him 
and many otlier of the preachers, who were reminded, by a savoury 
smell that permeated tlie apartment, tiiat tliey were, in probability, 
kept from something more snbstantiai by this the first of the fifiteeu 
divisions of tlie question of which Quintin Quontock was now liot in 
pursuit. 

“ As I heard Mr. Clarkson say,” continued Quintin, “ the injured 
African cries to us, ‘ Am 1 not a niau and a bnither?’ So, 1 say, 
would not tlie African slave, in the unfed situation which I have 
endeavoured to describe, say, ‘ Am not I a man with an appetite?* ** 
(Here followed wliat, in the Frencli news^iaper reports, is called a 
sensation.) “ Retain, tlierefore, thy slaves, John Manesty!—Jolm 
Mancsty, thy bUiv<‘s retain!” (and he .smote the table as he said it.) 
** Take them, as Philemon was told to take Onesimus. John Manesty, 
take tby slaves! not as servants, but above servants—as brethr^ 
beloved! Thu only piwt wliich is to be discussed is that wdiich has 
been urged with so much ability by that gifted man, the righteous 
Bowbotham, wliich is, ‘ Touch not the accursed thing I’ and to this X 
shall devote a few preliminary observations, previous to entering on 
the first of the fifteen divisions of my fourth great head. Nobo^ 
knows better than that great pillar of light, that it was A chg n, the 
son of Carmi, the son of Zubdi, the son of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, 
who took ot‘ the accursed thing,—and what was it? a goodly Babylonish 
garment, two houdreil shekel.^ of silver, and a wedge of gdd of fifty 
shekels. And, you w ill ask, is not the taking of a man worse than tiie 
taking of a man’s garment? Is not the life of a man worth more than 
those shekels of silver and gold, which, at the present tune, w'ould-be 
about—” 

“ A hundred and twenty-five pounds,” said Xbnesly, amnewhat im¬ 
patiently. “ Proceed!” 

I have seen six mea, and good weight, too, sould for just that 
money!” mui-raured the Rev. Pliclim O’Pogarty. 

“ 1 say,” continued Quintin, raising his voice, ** that man is worth 
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more tham . nMm .’a garment—man’ti life more thm siieki^ of llie t^ted 
^vor and g<dd. But it was not £or the taking the garment that 
Aelum, the son of-<}anni, perished,-^ garment &a primps, 

our lnead» Muggins, here trooM not give three and sixpence^ at his 
shop in Whttodkapel”—[This playM allosdon to the profession of 
the r^exend divine, who kept an <dd«clcithes shop, in his temporal 
mooMBitSy excited, as it was intended to do,^ gent^ smile.]•—*< hot 
§» the ^hrer and the gold; for it w^as said (Jrahna, chap, vi., v. 19,) 
*.A]1 the silver and gold and vessels of brass and iron are con* 
secrated to the Lord; llicy shall come into the treasray of the 
Lord.’ By the sin of Aciuun, part of them were prevented from 
eonung there —that is the, actaii'sed thing, and such is the doctrine 
of all the cirarehes. Now, righteous Rowliothwn,” (and here the words 
of the Rev. speaker fell from his lips like oil and honey, his voice was 
subdued, and his half-shut eyes resting with holy fer\'Oui* and friend* 
ship on the glowing nose of the righutous Ri>wbotham,) are the slaves 
in the hands of John Maiiesty, in this senst*—^in the true sense of the 
text, tak^ with the context—are they the accursed thing?—arc they 
kept away from the treasury of the Tx)rd? No. Is the gohl and the 
silver procured by their lalwui's to be deducted from that treasury? 
No. Is tliere no <Ufterenee between Tom Tobin, who, like the railing 
Babshakeh, abused mo, even me! in the market-place of Stockport, lust 
Tuesday, when with vih* tongue, he called me an anciemt liypoerit€>*-——” 
“ Yes,” whisj)eired Muggins, who had not enjoyed the joke at hia 
shop, ** he called him an old tuimbng!” 

“ Tom Tobin, who wouhl waste his ill-gotten wealth in ways of evil, 
and John Manesty, who will devote it tt> good purposes—who will 
found chapels, of various denominations—who will send out zealous 
missionaries, clothed and fed and paid, for the promotion of religion, 
and tvill sweeten the chuivhcs from the sngar-cane of his bounty. Hhall 
not., tlien, John Miuiesty hold those slaves, tuid hold them for the 
church and its chosen vessels? Y'ea, 1 say unto thetj, righteous 
Rowbothaiu^evcn unto thee—he shall!” 

The eloquence of this appeal, espiicially of its latter part, seemed to 
produce entire conviction in the minds ot his anditoiy, wjd even the 
disapproving voice of Roaring Row was lulled to the gtmtle cooing of a 
sucking dovt^ The Reverend Fhelim O’Fogarty drew closer to tlic 
host, and was heard to whisper that lie had liecn in the islands, and 
found the climate to agree witli him. Though the rirverend man did 
not deem it necessary at that partierdur moment to mention that his 
experience of the West lndii;8 was derived from a smuggiing visit, he 
having run a cargo of letums for Connell, Driscoll, Sullivan, and Co., 
of Glengttriffe, which, in due course of time, was safely stranded on the 
hospitable beach of I^ngle-I-Ckiuch. 

Is that,” said Manesty, interrupting tlie preacher, “ is that your 
sincere opiniem ?” 

It is,” smd Quintin Quantock, with solemn emphasis, “ mine in 
all ameerity and good faith.” 

May 1, then,” asked Manesty, again turning to tlie assembled 
preachers, mid speaking slowly and solemnly, may I retain the plan¬ 
tation of Brooklyn Royal, and the skvos thereon, holding them' as 
alaves, and using their labour for my profit, witlmut hurt to my con¬ 
science, and sin to my soul ?” . 

A loud and unanimous cmiscnt, in which the voice of the righteous 
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FLIGHT III. 

'O S '«(,’ ri aH^itov iir' dptrtjv r’ ayvv Ipwfft 
ZqXwrac dyfffH^Jtotnv. EcWP. 

The only love worth speaking of. shonld spring 
Pure, fivm a licence and a plain gold ring. 

{Trandat^for tht Couy^tf Genli&ami ) 

Before Maulcj’ and Howardson hapjiencd^ to meet a^aiii on con¬ 
fidential terms, years had passed over thetr heads. The fonner 
was now one of the most eminent speakers in the House, and 
lawyers at the bar,—the best of husbands and fathers;—the latter 
hfuf p^ot into White's, and was the lover of Lady Rachel Lawrance. 
—Each sinAely pitied the other. 

Never dSr Ilowardson cast his eyes in the morning papers 
over one of the learned orations of his quondam friend, stuffed 
full of facts, precedents, and dates, and larded widi quotations, 
without the deepest commiseration for a man compelled to burn 
the mi(^night oil for the concoction of what, after all, was an 
obstruction to the debate;—and when Mauley, in skimming the 
news of the day, chanced uj>on the name of Howardson ten times 
repeated, as present at levees, drawing-rooms, balls, dinners, 
concerts, parties, breakfasts, operas, plays,:—he could not refrain 
from exclaiming, “ Half the trouble hC gives h^imself in whipping 
up this monstrous quantity of trifle, would suffice to make nim a 
vmuable member oi society!” 

For Mauley was not aware that in his turbulent round of 
pleasures, Howordson w'as carried on, with very little trouble 
to hiraseli^ by the force of the current; that he was now in¬ 
corporate wim the Sons of the (.entury, who have the whip- 
hand of the alligator;—^nor was Ifowardson capable of under¬ 
standing, in his turn, that a man who has his shoulder to 
the great wheel of the state, a stoker to the power-loom in which 
are weaving the future destinies of mankind—has no more care 
or thought for the petty fretfulncsscs of life, than the sun is 
offended by the weeds that spring up under its golden eyes, amid 
thegreen pastures. 

Ine charming wife whom Howardson did not envy to Mauley, 
seeing that she was neither brilliant in mind nor beautiful in 
person, completed the happiness of the professional man. 
ik h 2 
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Domestic and frugal, ever in adoration before him whose fidelity 
had triumphed over a thousand obstacles to make her his own, 
her words poured balm into his spirit when chafed by the gall- 
ings of the world. 

Abounding in affection,—sweet as hope,—sure as faith,— 
comforting as charity,—enjoying that best of reputations, utter 
obscurity,—^beyond the natural sphere of her well-ordered home. 

They never mentioned her—Acr same was never heard ; 

whereas the charming Lady Kachcl, whom Mauley did not envy 
to Howardson, was exquisitely beautiful, rich, tind highly 
born; but so strangely wanting in the milder attril)utes of her 
sex, that her husband had sacrificed half his ibrtune to bring 
her to terms of separation. Thus abandoned in the bloom of 
youth and beauty by her natural protector, her partisans found 
excuses for her preference of the society of the ^'ccablc 
Howardson, who, as he bestowed it upon her to some amount, 
passed for being passionately in love:—whereas her chief at¬ 
traction in liis eyes consisted in being a next door neighbour, 
who relieved liim from the troiddc of getting rid of his leisure 
hours, and ordering out his cab in rainy weather. Her house, 
always at hand, afforded him a better lounge than TattersaH’s. 

Tlic world, Avhicli, like (.^.leoj)atra’s asp, choo^P the fairest 
objects on whicli to expend its venom, was of course a little spite¬ 
ful : not surmising that Howardson, so far from being a devoted 
slave, was beginning to exercise over Lady Rachel all the 
tjranny she had been punished for trying to exercise over her 
conjugal victim;—or that he prized in her only the proprietor 
of a house coollcr than his own in summer, and wanner in 
w'intor; who was ready to double down pages for him in the 
new works of the day, to spjire hini the trouble of wading his 
way to the reputation of a reading man; to point his pencils 
when he was inclined to draw, and mark his cambric handker¬ 
chiefs more delicately than could be accomplished by the callous 
hand of a scunpstress. It Avas a pleasant triumph to have re¬ 
duced the haughty Lady Rachel to this state of submission, and 
with so little troidile to himself. On this occasion, he had 
brought the alligator into a pleasant amble. 

Her .submijssion was hulml unqualified!—^but not so much 
from the excess of love which delights in self-sacrifice, as be¬ 
cause, being at variance with S(jcietv, she was willing to retain, 
at cost, the friendship of such a cliampion;—a man of genius 
who was also a man of the world. 

Against the syinpfithy of a man of genius w'ho wore his waist¬ 
coat of a shape or colour inadmissible at White’s, her sensibility 
would have revolted. IS’or had the sympathy of a man of genius 
Avho w'as also a politician, been more acceptable; for, jealous as 
Medea, Lady Racliel could not have endured to find herself in 
rivalship even with his country. 
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But in Howardson, there tvras nothing either above or below 
par, to prevent her meeting him on equal ground. She was not 
eimple-uearted enough to discover that vmat appeared to be an 
unoccupied state of fcelbg, was, in truth, the absence of feeling. 
Had she been aware of it, she might, perhaps, have set about 
tile task, with more than Batavian industry, of reclaiming that 
infertile nature,—^redeeming its arid tonds from the sea, and its 
mud from the sluice. But in her blindness of self^ufHciency 
perceiving nothing of the matter, she kept listening with patient 
interest for the vibration of chords that did not exist; nor was it 
till the close of a year’s intimacy, she hovered on the vcxge of a 
discovery that she had been deceived by the fallacious hues of a 
mirage,—^the deceptions ^ndeur of a Fata Moxgana.— 

More than once, in re^y to some eloquent appeal to his sen¬ 
sibilities, to which he appeared to lend an car, she had been 
answered by a complaint against his laundress for the vile plait¬ 
ing of his siiirt, or an eulogy of the excellence of Lord Manni- 
ton’s oyster patties; but, aware of tiio misery to herself should 
her misgivings be converted into certainty, she scaled her eyes 
against conviction. 

To find that the sacrifice of the reputation she had retained 
amid perils md dangers unknown to the career of happier women, 
had been mfiic in vain, would have been terrible, indeed,—an 
utter bankruptcy of name and fame,—of heart and soul Her 
faith, accordingly, became almost an act of obstinacy; and 
though she enured moments of torture, such as distracted the 
great minds of old, (when penetrated, on the first diffusion of 
Christianity, by a su^icion that they had been worshipping frdse 
gods, and must renounce the faith that was in them,—with 
the fond perseverance of her sex, she lavished her incense the 
more at that donbtful shrine;—in the hope, perhaps, that the 
circling and fre^rant fumes might intercept ncr perception of 
the carthlincss of her chosen divinity. 

It was, however, impossible to conceal from her day-by- 
daj con^nion, the worm in the bud of her glowing friend¬ 
ship.—Howardson saw himself scrutinized and examined, when 
he only wanted to be adored.—Moreover, he chose to be adored 
as he waSf —^no “ errors excepted.” It was beneath the digniiy 
of an egoist of his inches to assume a virtue, or even a vice, 
where he had it not. It was not for Mm to patch himself up a 
character, like a packet of second-rate goods made up for sale, 
or a broken-down horse vamped for the market He accordingly 
treated the lovely Lady Rachel, intent upon his subjugation, as 
Waterton treated the alligator;—^plunged the rowels of scorn 
deeply and bitterly into her trembling »des, and reduced her to 
tameness.—- 

By evincing the slightest alarm at her scrutiny, fUke mortals 
when addressed by a supernatural being,) he had oeen lost 1— 
His self-possession neutralized her power. 
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"If there be a thin^ on earth I abhor,” observed he, as he sat 
ensconced in the easiest arm-chair in the coziest corner of h6r 
ladyship’s fireside one winter’s evening. " it is contact with an 
overshrewd sagacity. ^ 

"Why hath not man a microscopic eye 
For this plain reason,—man is not a fly I 

The greatness of our intellectual nature enables man to take a 
wider and more generalizing view of his fellow-creatures than the 
meaner insect.” 

" The more intelligent our nature, the more intense, surely, 
its desire to search into the depths of things and analyze their 
mysteries ?”—observed Lady Rachel. 

" An intelligent is usually a noble nature!” retorted Howard- 
son, in his turn ; " whereas the nature that delights in analysis, 
is mean, prying, and pitiful. Great shrewdness is almost insepa¬ 
rable from great cunning; and 1 hate your moral Barringtons, 
who are picking your pocket of your opinions, while pretending 
to converse with you on terms of friendship.” 

Conscious and ashamed. Lady Rachel felt her colour rise and 
her voice falter. 

" The shrewdest of the ancients,” restimed Ilo^rdson, per¬ 
ceiving his advantage, “ was un<|ucstionably the man who 
guessed the enigma of the sphinx ; and he was guilty of parricide 
and incest.— Wliat charming lace that is upon your cap!—Did 
I ever .sec it before ?”— 

From that day, the chief study of Lady Rachel was to atone 
M'hat he bad made her consider an enormous crime; and prove to 
her haughty friend that her mind was too great to suspect his of 
littleness. The less kindly her efforts were conciliated, the more 
she strove to repair her imputed fault bj^ abject submission. It 
became the business of her life to divine his unspoken wishes. 
To retain his regard, she renounced her own tastes,—her own 
inclinations.—The poor alligator was evidently at its last gasp! 

But all this was nothing more than woman’s love as understood 
by Ilowanison ; i.e., the love that stands ready with a bootjack to 
pull off a fellow’s muddy boots, and cry " Arnen” when he utters 
treason a^inst the state, or even blasphemy against his Maker; 
a love wiuiout tears, without rejwoachcs, without remorse, with¬ 
out conscience, without “ right of search,”—a love that grovels 
at a man’s feet, though able to soar with him into the skies I— 

Nor would even this humbleness of submission have contented 
Howardson from an ordinary woman. He chose that she should 
be one high in the admiration of the world. To abdicate in his 
favour, she must descend from a throne.—For such, alas, is 
Modern Chivalry,—^and such M'as the Bayard of Greyoke!— 

Greyoke, by the way, was a charming place, to which we have 
not yet done sufficient honour. In the world, people mention first 
the family scat, and then the proprietor. They say, " Her Majesty 
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is going on a visit to Taymouth Castle, (the seat of the Marouis 
of Bteadalbaoe;”) or, <‘When I was hunting at Bclvoir, last 
winter, (with the Du^of Rutland”) But authors are rarely 
men of ti^e world; a]||pbouks are apt to describe first the man, 
and next the mansion. 

We observe a^n, therefore, Greyofee was a charming old 
place. Not one of those battlemented stror^holds of ancient fiefe, 
which seem intended to bandy looks of defiance with the palace 
of the soverei^ There was nothing of the feudal bully about 
its quaint ana sober antiquity. The park, of moderate dimen¬ 
sions, was varied by noble slopes, never amounting to the precipi¬ 
tous ; and the stream by which it was watered was a smooth and 
fcrtihzing river, like Denham’s numbers. 

Without oVrflowing, full. 


The woods were in their maturity,—the limber tended and 
cared for as a fiivourite child: the venerable evergreens, massive 
and stately tis deciduous trees elsewhere; the deciduous, a little 
oaer-vcncrablc jjerhaps,—more than one stag-horned oak being 
jKTceptible in the park, like some gray-headed servitor at a side- 
hoiu'd, whose services are null, but whose feeble presence docs 
more honour to the lord of the feast, tlian a legion of active stan¬ 


dard footmen. 

There was no glorious flower-garden, no fine conservatory, at 
Grevoke; but the cumbrous old green-house, containing more 
waif than ghiss, j)roduced such exotics as poor old Kew supplied 
the kingdom withal, “ when (icorge the Third was king,’* in a 
degree of perfection unknown to tlie airy lanterns of modern hor- 
ticmturc. The arbours were such as Richardson’s heroines might 
have sighed in; and the gravel walks, smooth and wcedlcss as 
whetstone, were rectangular as a Moravian settlement or the 
capital of Yankccland, Capability Brown had left the place 
uncorrupted; Picturcs(|ue Price had not presumed to lay a finger 
on its well-trimmed yews; Repton had stood afar off, and wept 
over its backslidings. When the summer sun shone glowingly 
upon the old gables, therefore, it seemed to be the self-sumc sun¬ 
shine that enlightened them when King James made war upon 
the witehes; whereas the sunshine at Langley Hall, a bran new 
seat in the neighbourhood, belonging to the newly-created Lord 
Langley, looked like some modern smistitutc,—something manu¬ 
factured at the Royal Observatory or Polytechnic Institution. 

The dignified lady of the mansion was as appropriate to her 
home as its noble breed of mastiffs, or the richly stained windows 
of its low-browed hall. For Greyoke had been a prioiy in its 
time; and the most venerable of its prioresses, with her flowing 
grey robes, her charitable entertainment of the poor ainPcarefm 
instruction of the young, was not more holy of nature or more 
stately of deportment, than the excellent Mrs. Howardson. At 
fifty-five, or, “by’r Lady, inclining to three score,” her heart 
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was young and pore as one of Raphael's vi]^ins.-«-She had 
walked her whole life long in her Ciaruen of Eden, without ex^ 
periencing so much as an aspiration t^astc of the apple of the 
tree of knowledge.—The Greyoke pidHi sufficed her. 

Her son had once said of her, to Eaoy Rachel I<awrance, “If 
I could have built a mother for myself, as one does a Bron^ 
or pilcntnm, 1 would not have had her differ from my own m the 
smallest particle!"—Her spotless elevation of character was as 
dear to him as to the Swiss peasant the silvery summit of Mont 
Blanc I 

There could not be a greater proof of the non-necessity of high 
accomplishment to create an exalted female character, than was 
aiforded by the lady of Greyoke. In simple uninrj^uiring sere¬ 
nity of soul, had she accepted the faith of her forefathers,—^the 
duties of her forefathers,—the habits of her forefathers.—An 
heiress in her cradle, she had never looked upon herfadier’s face. 
Yet if, in a better land, it were her fate to present herself to his 
recognition, no need to suppress a thought or action of her life 
to secure liis approbation. She had done honour to his name 
—she had done justice to his property. She might conjoin her 
dust with that of her ancestor without fear of a jarring atom 
from the intemiinglemcnt. 

Such was the woman who would have lived and died without 
having experienced a bitterer feeling than ai'ose from the disap¬ 
pointment of finding her son without vocation for public or do¬ 
mestic duties, but supinely content to saunter through life, had 
not the duties of country neighbourshh) caiTied her one luckless 
day to pay a morning visit at Langley Hall. 

The morning room was filled witii guests, chiefly strangem to 
her; who were precisely of the sort usually found staying in houses 
which, though covering a quarter of an acre of ground, and exhi¬ 
biting a stately portico, are faced with stucco, and surrounded 
with broomy new }>lantations. 

The gay, gaudy chamber (opening into a dazzling conservatory 
that lo^cd like a horticultural show, and glittermg with mof^ 
Bohemian glass of every dye from Regent Street and gilt pen- 
dules and candelabra from die Rue Vivienne), exhibited chairs and 
seats of as various patterns as the furniture department of a bazaar; 
while on the gorgeously variegated cover of the work-table, 
was displayed the pompous industry of the fashionable art of 
needlework;—all that Mesdames Stone, Lambert, and Brydon 
ever extracted out of the crochets and crewels of their fiur dis¬ 
ciples. 

Around this motley collection were assembled a tribe of what 
the Morning Pas/calls “ fashionables,"— i. e,, vain, flutteri^, fidvo- 
lous, efelf-stifficient people, saying everything that came into their 
hea^, which—their heads being naturally empty—implies an un¬ 
told amount of scandal and small-talk. Inere was a foreim 
ambassadress, whom, before her arrival from the Contment, the 
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Tiituoiu great world of London had asserted the impossibOity of 
receiviogy and wbrnn, of course, it flew to welcome at Dover;— 
there was a noble brideaxpom and bride, sumamed by Almack’s 
Rattle and Tattle, wh^jptmion was said to have alread;^ ended 
in battle;—there was lordly poet, who ruins himself in pufls 
and printexB, ^ others of hb caste with hunters or (hce; and a 
flimsy little critic, fed upon notices of his lordship’s works, which, 
for his own sake, he preserves from extinction, as certain value- 
lessplmits are cultivated for the sake of the medicinablc insects they 
engender. Lastly, there was Jack Iloneyfield, who put up witn 
the Langleys because their place was within reimh of a crack pack,, 
and was put up with by them, in favour of their three unmarried 
dai^hters; Sir John being heir to ten thousand a year, with 
every probability of breaking his neck some slippery winter, for 
the benefit of his widow. Siichw'as the fleet of wherries, fimoies, 
and cockleshell-boats, into the midst of which was conveyed the 
stately seventy-four from Greyoke!— 

While Laify Langley did the honours of that kaleidoscope- 
lantern, forty feet by thirty-two, the guests continued their flirta¬ 
tions and scondal-mongcring unheeding; till Jack Iloneyfield 
(who had intruded into the morhing-rooni, on pretence of a dies 
non with the hounds, and was borne witli as the ill-flavoured 
pointer of the master of a house is tolerated on the hearth-rug ot 
which he tiJces possession,) suddenly recalling to mind the plea¬ 
sant vacations he had formerly spent at Greyoke, flung on the 
table tlic ambassadress’s beautiful Berlin pattern, which he had 
been pricking into boles, in order to inquire of the dignified old 
lady what news from hb friend. 

“ Howardsun promised to take a week’s shooting with me at 
Honeyfield House, in the course of the winter,” said the facetious 
Jack. “But I suppose he couldn’t get leave of absence from 
Lady Rachel? eh? By Jove! that woman keeps him faster 
to her apron-string than ever I fancied llowardson would be 
spoony enough to put up withl For, by nature, Ilowardson’s 
any thing but a lady’s man. He gave up that pretty Gatty 
Montresor as easy as an old glove; and between his club in the 
season, and his country visits out of it, was the freest and easiest 
flsllow' about town, till he fell in with riiis right honourable Mag¬ 
dalen in gros-de'Naphs" 

Amazed by this strange apostrophe, Mrs. Howardson felt 
distressed that, in a house like Lord Langley’s, a gentleman of 
her acquaintance should be seen intoxicated; for that thb 
tmaccountable rhodumontade proceeded from anything but 
excess at the luncheon table, appeared impossible. With the 
assbtance of Lady Langley, however, a few mots d double entenAe 
£n»n the ambassadress, (so double as to appear shockingly single,) 
Mid a few zmdicioua puns from the little critic, herundeistanding 
soon became sufficiently enlightened to make her feel ashamed 
of herself, Imr son, and her company. 
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Lady Rachel and her reputation were remorselessly thrown to 
the fangs of the scandal-mongers, to be worried and tom to pieces;, 
and, by the time Mrs. Howardson wa^n the old chariot t^n, 
on her return to Greyuke, her cheeWvere tinged with a glow 
of indignation such as had never tinglc^rthere before. 

She would have dismissed from her mind all the unseemly allu¬ 
sions of those chattering women and presuming men, as unfit to 
meet s female ear, but that they involved the honour and happi¬ 
ness of her father’s grandson,—her husband’s son. To them, she 
owed it to examine the question, and ascertain whether the heir 
of Greyoke were indeed so lost to himself 1 

The letter she addressed that d^ to Howardson was a 
model of dignified brevity,—(very different from the shrewish 
epistle of “ Anne Pembroke and Montgomery,” which was ap¬ 
plauded, for half a century, as a dief-iTmuvre of womanly spirit, 
and then discovered to be a thing devised by the enemy— man .)— 
Mrs. How'ardson merely wrote, “ Come to me, my dear son, and 
relieve my mind. — It is only from the avowal of your own 
lips, I will ever credit your unworthiness.—The happiness of 
learning that there exists no such person as a Lady Rachel 
Lawrance, would be ibricc as great, if derived from the same 
source.” 

From the hour that letter might reach London, the good old 
lady took her scat near the library window, commanding a 
view of the road winding from the park-gates; and every cloud- 
shadow on the gravel was mistaken by her for a travelling-car¬ 
riage, conveying to Greyoke her indignant or repentant son. 

Howardson knew better, however, than to m;ike his appearance, 
lie w’as the more discom}>osc(l by his mother’s abrupt interroga¬ 
tion, from having previously flattered himself that the dignity of 
her life and manners must render her inaccessible to tale-bearing 
anent a Mademoiselle jMeianic, ora Lady Rachel Lawrance; and 
it was an unforeseen calamity to be thus addressed from Greyoke; 
the dear old-fashioned letters, dated wherefrom in a quaint Ita¬ 
lian hand, (though about as amusing as an account-book,) he 
always jK'rused with the utmost filial respect. Never, in his 
growii-up life, had he been so thoroughly put out of sorts; and 
the. consequence of his mental discomposure was a still more 
serious calamity.—Though too cautious of his comfort ever to 
put himself in a passion, it was not possible, even for this de¬ 
liberate Epicurean, to repress the inward struggle of such emo¬ 
tions. The vexation of his dilemma, in short, brought on bis 
first fit of the gout; and when, at the end of ten days, he was 
again able to take the air, colchicum, chicken broth, and mental 
irritation, had left a slight tinge of silver in either side-curl—(the 
small change bestowed by Time for the golden hours of youth!) 
—a little packet of crowsVeet at the comer of each eye, aid his 
mother's letter still unanswered on his desk. He was too much 
cnteebled to call out Sir John Honcyfield,—too much emaciated 
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to inflict oa Lady B^chel half the puni^ment that fit of the 
gout deserved to bring upon her head 1 

For it was all her doing I If he had' forfeited his mother’s 
esteem, and swallowed dia-ec ounces and a half of calcined mag¬ 
nesia, he bad no one to thank for it but l4uly Rachel! What 
was it to him that she bad attempted to atone for the &ult of 
having exposed him to the displeasure of Greyoke, b^ sitting 
every day for hours beside his gouty chair, in the whitest and 
most becominK of peignoirs; to read to him, with accents that 
Siddons or hlmrs might- have envied, — or keep silence, even 
from good words, when he was too cross to be spoken to. There 
issued no syllabic from his li{)S that was not bitter; there issued 
no thought from his mind that vras not harsh. He was conscious, 
at that moment, of the first blight upon his May of life. The 
leaves were withering and scaring as he listened to her; and it 
was Lady Rachel who had advanced the hand of the dial I—And 
then, as he said within himself a thousand times an hour,— 
** What woman’s affections in this world can weigh against three 
ounces and a half of calcined magnesia?”— 

She iinswered not a word to his fractious reviling; she ac¬ 
cepted, without repining, the bitter cup he offered. She almost 
thanked him for conceding to lier the dear and valued privilege 
of coming to sit there and be scolded. If she allowed a tear of 
anguish and repentance to escape her beautiful eyes, it was never 
till she had found her way home and could lock lierself 

into her lonely dressing-room, to weep unseen; for, like all men 
truly and passionately beloved, llowardson had found the sensi¬ 
tive spot on which to strike, in order to produce the acutest 
torture— 

" Minuti semper et infirmi est animi cxigoiqae voluptas actio." 

To revenge himself for his fit of the gout, and keep his alli¬ 
gator in subjection, he chose to depreciate her in her own sight; 
and since it was impossible to convince her, -while a looking- 
glass remained in the world, that she was less than bcautifm, 
or, while the great minds of the epoch prostrated themselves to 
her judgment, that she w-as less than highly gifted with intellec¬ 
tual power,—he affecte<l to regard such qualifications as so many 
temptations,—evils entailed on women for the chastisement of the 
sin of their common motiier. All he appeared to value in the 
sex, was feminine mildness and love of omer; nor could St. Paul 
himself liave traced a more sober portrait of the graces of matron- 
hood, than Howardson of Greyoke. 

All this was done without offence; for it was done with pre¬ 
tended reference to his mother. He spoke of Mrs. Howaruson 
as a pattern for her sex. ** Her nature reminded him,” he said, 

of the glorious virgin-fcMrests of America, undefiled by the in¬ 
tervention of worldly hands, and-sufficing to their own nourish¬ 
ment,—as compareo with the factitious woods of civilization,— 
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made a bargain 0 ^ trenched, and tended,—and, from their stately 
timber down to their bark and dead branches, turned pitifully to 
account!—Such,” he sneeringly observed, “ w'as the over-culti¬ 
vated and ungenuinc character of women of the world.” 

When he found that I.ady Rachel had courage to restrain her 
tears, he added the withering scoflP of—** At least, however, my 
enjoys, in .her old age, the public respect and private de¬ 
ference due to a life of order, modesty, and peace.” 

** He is right!” was Lady Rachers exclamation,—^burying 
her face amid her sofa cushions, when she returned home and 
could give vent to her fccUngs, — “ such women alone com¬ 
mand love and respect; and I—I—wretched that I am I cannot 
so much as bestow my friendship on a man like Howardson, 
without bringing him into public discredit, exposing him to the 
displeasure oi las excellent mother,—injuring his health,—des¬ 
troying his temper,—and breaking his heart and my own!” 

llad not Howardson every reason to triumph in the success of 
his system ?—The taming of the most charming of alligators 
was thoroughly accomplished!—Ilis savage taunts served only 
to rivet closer the chains of his victim;—chains inscribed, in 
bitter irony, (like those of the galley-slaves of Genoa,) with the 
word “Libebta!” 

Still, there was hope!—For a woman, hope is the perpetual 
lamp of the sepulchre!—The progress of years would, ^lerbaps, 
subdue the bitter nature of Howardson, as affection had subdued 
her own; and Lady Rachel looked patiently forw'ard to the 
chance of regaining her influence, w'hcn the haughty man of the 
world should have subsided into the tractable man of a certain 
age! 


FLIGHT IV. 

Les peines de Tame, quelque vive qo'elles puissent ctre, sont des gituations 

J a’on a prevues, auxquelies I’exporience des antres a pu tuus preparer, ou toqs 
nisaez qualquefois par tronver an certain charme. Mats ces tribolations de tontes 
leg henres, ces petites vexations soitrdes qui a'emparent d’un faomme au sortir da 
lit et le luirculent tout le jour, voila ce qui rend la vie insupportable.’'—Joirv. ' 

Pricking to death vith pins* points, is the devil; 

A tragic poniard is not half the evil.—(Trans/ation.) 

Gout I—thou fearful and unexercisable ghost of Luxury! —Gout, 
—which the great Chesterfield honoured as the malady of a gentle¬ 
man,— Gk)UT, —^typified in Scripture by the mangling of the great 
toes of rile threescore kings who fed upon the crumbs under the 
rich table of Adoni-bezek,—to thee is it given to fasten upon na^ 
tures unapproachable to vulgar instruments of torture. Inou aft 
Lord of tne Bedcham^r to Kings;—thou art a member of tibe 
best clubs;—^thou enjoyest privilege of peerage;—and when 
once thy whisper of warning hath breathed into a human ear, 
let the owner thereof prepare to live soberly for the remainder 
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of bis days^—bis just debts, and make bis last v^r-For be 
hath attained the beginning of the cnd»—the frontier of a cer¬ 
tain ^ ^ ^ 

When you perceive, the approach autumn,” siud a wise 
man, " be measured for your winter dotbe^ and you will be less 
conscious of the firstsfrost.”—When you caperience your first fit 
of the gout, make up your mind that a nail has been hammered 
into your coffin.— 

This cruel conviction was not compensated in Howardson’s 
case, by the privilege enjoyed by all gouty sufferers of swearing 
firom morning till night at their valet,—which he was too indo- 


in his face. 

At the end of three weeks, he was sufficiently recovered to 
appear at Greyokc,—strong in his sallow checks and emaciated 
person against his mother’s accusations.—His object, however, 
was less to satisfy her anxieties, than refresh his attenuated frame 
by the wholesome air and excellent cheer of the country;—, 
treating the Hall of his ancestors like a nutison de sanie^ 

It was only necessary to point to his fallen cheeks and silvered 
hair,—emphatically exclaiming, “My dear mother —do I look 
like a ladies’ man —to satisfy all her inquietudes on the score 
of Liady Rachel Lawrance, and awaken them on his own; and 
Mrs. Howardson (good soul!) forgot even the accusauon-against 
him of beimr a souire of dames. \mcn she saw him so decided 


an invalid.— 

Next to being nursed in a luxurious London house, imbibing 
Gunter’s chicken broth, and the qhcf-d^a-Mvres of all nations and 
languages, read to one in the gentle murmur of a voice which 
excess of love has instructed to pitch its tones exactly to the 
requirements of one’s tympanum, by the woman of one’s soul, 
arrayed in a simple muslin peignoir,—one of the most soothing 
things in this world is to accomplibh convalescence iu a com¬ 
modious old family mansion; and, after a gentle stroll in its 
shrubbery of evergreens, enjoy a daily doze on a comfortable 
sofa, watched over in silence by the venerable mother of one’s 
heart.—Moreover, the iced orgeat of the old housekeeper of 
Gr^oke was decidedly superior to Gunter’s.— 

While Howardson stretched his limbs and enjoyed, both 
physically and morally, a luxurious yawn, be was compelled to 
admit that the fit of the gout had dune him good, by teaching 
him the truth of the ancient axiom, that “ the absence of evu 
constitutes the truest good.” Besides, it was a vast relief to 
have escaped the ovcrwatchful officiousness of passionate at^Kffi- 
znent.—He protested to himself that the society of a woman pf 
Lady Rachel’s exalted tone, is to the mind like perpetual tension 
to a bow, fatal to its elasticitythat he had never bargained for 
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her assumption of a permanent influence over his destinies 
that he did not choose any one or anything to insinuate itself 
into his career of life, whether he woula or no.*— 

All these reflections were made he lay extended in ’ a 
lugbly-carved, old oriel chaniber, whose shadiness the summer 
sun without, rendered delicious;—^e stained-glass windows 
standing open to admit the fragrance of a scent sweeter than 
perfume,—namely, the resinous muskiness a huge thicket of 
gi^-cistus n%es, basking in the 8un.~~There was a bee hum¬ 
ming drowsily at the window, over the old jessamine, trained 
round the gal^.—All was soothing,—dreamy,—and subdued.— 
It was just the moment for a man advancing towards a certain 
aM, to And his teeth set on edge by the mere recollection of the 
enbrts made by a woman of feeling, to screw up his sentiments 
above concert pitch.— 

^ ** Mens sine pondere ladit! *— 

He had got rid of his gout and his love; had recovered his 
appetite;—could cat two chickens^ wrings instead of one. The 
eggs of the Greyoke breakfnst-tablc were fresh as if laid to¬ 
morrow.—All was W'cU with him.—He had entered into the land 
of milk and honey! 

The London post produced the sole drawback on his hap¬ 
piness.—Lady Kachcl would persist in writing;—though a little 
tact ought to have made her understand that letters like heis 
had no right to penetrate the sacred decencies of Greyoke. 
—Not but that their tone was such as might hkve warranted 
their entrance there even when Greyoke was subject to the domi¬ 
nation of a prioress, instead of a Mrs. Ilowardson, and said its 
prayers from morn till night, and night till morning.—Howardson 
had so dinned into her ears his hatred of all combinations of love 
and philosophy,—his abhorrence of the llcloisa system of meta- 
physicking into abstraction that which should be pure impulse, 
that the poor soul,—watchful over every syllable of her letter lest 
it should appear studied,—instead of indulging in the natural 
effusion of ner feelings, wrote like a lawyer’s clerk !— 

“ Lord Thomas called here yesteraay,” said she, “ and 
mentioned that his brother is coming in for Eempstone. We 
had a little rain last night, which has cooled the air. The Over¬ 
land mail has not yet arrived.”— 

No wonder that he pished and pshawed over such dry epistles; 
the scrubby growth of the arid desert he had created I— 

** What humbugs arc women!” was his commentaiy on the 
text " This pretended simplicity of character sits upon her. like 
the modest garb of a quaker assumed by some disreputable husi^ 
at a masquerade! It would take the most candid woman 
a month,' to explain the falsehoods she utters or practises in the 
course of a day!—-All that forty centuries have accomplished 
for the sex, has been to convert that exquisite being, woman; 
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Into that frlToloos creature, a lad?; and Itraty centimes more 
would not suffice to deso^diisticate her corrupted nature Y* 

These discoveries ori^nsted solciv in the ffict that, whereas 
he had loved hb neighbour as himself in consideration of the ad* 
varUage of such an association in rainy weather,—now that he was 
no^onger Iiadv Rachel’s neighbour, he cared for her no lowr. 
•*»The chain of love, with some men strong as an iron cable, 
with others fragile as a cambric thread, had mouMered asunder! 

Nevertheless, though he had ceased to solicit Lady Rachel’s 
letters,—^she wrote (m. Though he had ceased to answer Lady 
Rachers letters,—she wrote on.—^Though he had ceased even to 
open Lady Rachers letters ,—atillt she wrote on 1 At len^h it 
struck him that the annoyance of having his tranquillity of spirit 
cUsturbed day after day on the arrival of the post*b^ by the 
sight of those elegantly addressed lettei*s (the aspect of which 
might ot any moment re>excitc his mother's suspicions, and 
which, like the upbraiding of a spectre or the indigestion suc¬ 
ceeding a turtle-dinner, pnxluced only disagreeable reminis- 
cences^ would be more surely obviated by a decided rebuff than 
bj mere disregard.— 

“ I found ray convalescence so impeded,” wrote he, ** by the 
bore of London lettc rs, that, unable to explain to llemminM the 
distinction between those of iny lawyer and others of a dinerent 
nature, 1 came some lime ago to the determination of forbidding 
that a single one should be brought me, during the remainder of 
my stay at Grr \okc. The consequence is, that he has collected 
a whole deblvfull of my miscellaneous correspondence; which I 
mention, my dear I^ady Rachel, lest i/ours bhould contain any¬ 
thing jou tuiuk requires an answer.”— 

Alter this insult, there came no more letters.—Rut when a 
week had elapsed, llowardbon I>egan to miss the usual sacrifice 
on his altar. — Ue wanted to know whether Lord Thomas’s 
brother had got in for Rcmpstonc.—Moreover, accustomed as he 
was to obedience, there w'as suniotliing ominous,—something 
appalling,—in this sudden silence; for “ le stlenct df Tescluve, ’ 
says an able writer, ** epouvante k maitreP *—Lady Rachel 
might possibly be busy with some work of vengeance I— 

Alas 1 the only work that busied her trembling hands was the 
embroidering of a pair of sli}>[)crs and Greek cap for her despotic 
Sultan;—and on receiving hom him a single line of encourage¬ 
ment, she despatched them to Greyoke.— 

** It is a pity you should have wasted your valuable time on 
such showy affairs,”—^was Uowankun’s ungracious reply. “/ 
am not a Captain in the Guards' — Surely you must have 
noticed, during my illness, that my dishabille is as simple as a 
Carmelite’s ?”— 

The following week, she sent him another pair of slippers 
and another cap, exquisitely worked, but of the sober Carmelite 
colour — 
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" The weather must be somewhat chilly in London,’* was hia 
affectionate acknowledgment of the mff, “ to induce you to 
suppose I would wear a velvet cap in the dog-days!”— 

« Ever perverse!”—was his secret reffectioo, after despatching 
the letter. ** Such is the nature of the sex!—Either fickle firom 
levity, or faithful from contradiction I What an ass a nud( is 
to encourage the growth of an attachment which, like a mur¬ 
dered body flung into the water, is sure to rise at some un¬ 
lucky moment to the surface, in terrible arraignment!—No 
getting rid of such a witness against one. To secure oneself 
■against the apparition of an old mve, it would scarcely suIBce to 
bwy it, as tne Huns did Alaric at Corenda, by diverting the 
course of the Busento to dig his grave in the bed of the river 
which they afterwards restored to its channel!—But, by Jove I 
I do believe that if one were to inter some women under the 
Thames they would tunnel their way out to molest one!” 

A sarcastic smile rose to his lip as he remembered a remark 
made to him the previous day by the old family-gardener at 
Greyokc, on his inquiring the modvc of placing a plantadon of 
Jerusiilem artichokes on the outskirts of the ^irubbery, rather 
than in the proper position for such esculents—(like the graves 
of protestants placed fuori mura in the cemeteries of Catholic 
countries.) 

“ ’Cause they be plaguy things, your honour, to let into a 
garden.—Once rooted, no getting on ’em out.—They runs and 
runs underground ; and when one thinks one’s dug 'em up, and 
rid the place on ’em, ujt they starts, your honour, in some bed, 
hundreds o’ yards off, where one least expected to see ’em!— 
No clearing the place on ’em, for years and years!”— 

Howardson would probably have procee(fcd to place a ihore 
efficient banicr than Greyokc between himself and Lady Rachel 
by going abroad (as it is well known that ghosts are not per- 
inittcd to cross the sea, or demons a running stream); but he 
had a motive for remaining at home. Without his knowledge, 
his mother hud been consulting his friend Mauley concerning a 
dormant claim to a peerage; of which, after careful investigation, 
the lawyers decided, that it could not be sufficiently made out to 
4^mpel recognition. 

“ Nothing can be done in the business but by the favour of 
ministers,” wrote the practised lawyer.—“ Should they recom¬ 
mend the crown to sanction the claim to the barony of Buck- 
hurst, it might be allowed; and were Howardson in parliament 
{as he ought to be), his chances would be better.—They tell me 
he is sure of the county, if he chose to stand. Let me entreat 
you, therefore, dear madam, to use your influence in deter¬ 
mining him to increase tlic strength of our par^ at the ap¬ 
proaching dissolution. Of my own zealous services in the 
business, 1 trust I need not assure you.”— 

“ A county member?”—^faltered Howardson, in reply tp his 
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mother’s proposition; " I would sooner bckjom'e' a Icecpfer in the 
cbimty lunatic asylum!” 

“ But if the concession seaire the Buckhurst peeiaj^e/ re¬ 
monstrated Mrs. llowardson, ^*a few' i^nths would end your 
troubles, by removing you to the Upper ^Hbuae ?”— 

“ 'IVue!—but the corvee of merely getting into the Lower I”— 

■** It would be much less than you suppose.—Lord Langley has 
often a^ured me your way was clear before you.—You are here 
on the spot.—The dissolution will take place in September.—In 
the interim, we must give a few tenants* feasts,—a few dinner¬ 
parties. Your friend, Mr. Mauley, would come down for the 
election, (his own being safe in the hands of Lord Gmpe and 
Grab.) / wall undertake, my dear son, to relieve you of nearly 
all effort on'i;hc occasion.”— 

With a sigh, the egoist accpucsccd. All things duly cal¬ 
culated, he felt that a peerage was worth some sacrifice.— As the 
late Lord Sefton used to obsciTc, “ peers arc helped first to 
fish.”— 

There was nothing very trying in letting the summer sprinkle 
her roses over his licad at Grcyokc.—Wljcn too much beset by 
country dinner-parties, he pleaded gout; and then there was 
the relief of knowing that, after the L(»iidon season, the Langley 
people would proceed to beearbonize themselves at the German 
Spjis.—For it would have sufficed to render Greyoke impo.s8ihle 
to him, to have lain under penalty of hospitality from the 
stuccoed portico.— 

When the dissolution came to pass, Mrs. llowardson, in 
the cordiality of her nature, invited the IViend who was 
professionally engaged to relieve her son from the cares of 
canvass, to bring down his wife and children with him, that 
the harassing moment of electioneering might have sweets to its 
sour; and Mr. and Mrs. Mauley and a pair”of chertihiin accord¬ 
ingly made their appearance at Grcyokc, in all the nattscousness 
of domestic felicity;—Mrs. M., the Kiiima Clifton of former 
days, bringing with her to llowardson associations of the still 
more unwelcome Gertrude Montresor—another ghost to be 
buried under the bed of the Bus^pito!) The surprise was, con¬ 
sequently, a very disagreeable one. It could scarcely fail to 
transpire, in the course of such a visit, that half the obstructions 
to the fulfilment of his early engagement had been of,his own 
creation. He was, one day, all but compelled to set one of the 
Greyoke mastiffs on little Hubert Mauley, in order to terrify the 
mother out of her wits, and stop, for the moment, the coui-sc of 
her indiscreet revelations.— 

All this did not diminish the' suffering'* of llowardson under 
the peine forte et dure of standing for the county;—a torture 
harder to be borne than the pressing to death of Lady Rachel! * 

“ Admit, my dear sir, that this sort of thing (mght to be done 
by steam I” — was his ejaculation, one morning, to Mauley, 
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after a severe canvass;—^and the indiscreet apostrophe having 
transpired,; all ..the manly and* fervent eloquence cn his com¬ 
panion was thenceforward thrown away.—On the huatin^ 
roused to momentary ^cigy by the reflection of the trouble he 
might save himself by a successflil coup, Howardson _ spoke Uko 
Cicero.-T*£8timating himself as ointment too precious to be 
lavished on the thicksculledneGs of bumpkins, he put as little of 
himself as possible into bis addressr—and bis ad^ss was con¬ 
siderably ue gainer.—His speech was charged to the muzzle 
with the magnanimities in which his nature was wanting.— 
The golden age was concentrated into one of its periods, as a 
prize ox was once melted down, by Louis Eustache Ude, into a 
gallipot of portable soup. 

■ Mauley, the most genuine of men, wanned with enthusiasm 
as he listened “ Where,” cried he-^Iike Lady Grace in the 
play, while listening to the tirade of Lady Townley)—** where 
nas tliis creature’s heart been hidden all this time ?”— 

It was a warmtli of philanthropy, such as might have super¬ 
seded all immediate necessity for fuel in the foundries of the 
county;—it was a profundity and elevation of political philosophy 
that seemed to penetrate to the antipodes anci uplift the carthlid 
of the firmament I —The populace was carried away by Howard- 
son’s eloquence; and Howardson would, probably, nave been 
carried away on their shoulders, in return, bad not a still, small 
voice lisped out in dandy accents, imitative of Howardson’s, at the 
subsiding of the mighty tempest of cheers of “ Howardson for 
ever,”—“ fVhat a pity all this cannot be said by steam I”— 

The opponent of the Son of the century (a globular, Toby- 
Philpot sort of chap, wdio looked as if he would have been better 
acted by Lablachc, and talked as though he would have been 
better talked by Cobbett), seized the opportunity of this fatal 
parody to interpose, with the bludgeon of common sense in his 
hand, and shatter the small sword of his ant^onist. 

Thus did Howardson of Greyoke lose his scat,—Lord Buckhurst 
his peerage,—and the Epicurean his patience.—Nor was there 
further leisure to lie and yawn in the old oriel chamber. Though 
Mrs. Mauley was no longer on the spot to molest him with 
panegyrics of the noble fidelity of Gatty Montresor, the Langlcvs 
were expected back from the German baths; on learning wnitm, 
he, took bis Macintosh in his hands and fled.— 

*' Danun, sed levias fit patientia 
Qaicquid corrigere eat ne&B.” 


Meanwhile, “ die realm was all before him where to choose.*^ 
It is a pleasant privilege of the honourable coips 'Of wMch 
Howardson was so distinguished a member, that a sort of joint- 
stock-compwiysbip prevails among them; cx, latherj that to a 
member endowed with so fine a fortune as Howardson, the houses 
of fifty others, endowed with finer, are open as his ownu^For 
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the remainder the year, accordinffty, he progressed fihtti 
Casde to Hall,—from llall to Park,—^pa Park to Lod^; en¬ 
joying, in a succession of lordly establishments, the wSt of 
sporting and feeding. When condoled with res|>ecting Ids par* 
liWentaij disappointments, he boldly claimed congratulatiena; 
represmitmg his infractuous attempt a filial sacrifice to the 
wishes of bjs mother. 

A^r air this, it was a bore to have to return to Halkin Sfrect 
for the'season. But as he had a long lease of his house, while 
Lady Rachel was only the annual tenant of hers, he felt that it 
Was her business to evacuate the field.— 

To his sutprise, however, so far from having deserted her re¬ 
sidence on his account, she was not only still there, but so much 
the mistress both of her house and herself as to welcome him 
back as an agreeable acquaintance.—If she did not openly ad¬ 
dress him in the words of the song— 

“ Pardonae moi ta perfidie!” 

she obtained his forgiveness for having been ill-used by him, 
through the discreet conciliation with which she flung a golden 
bridge, over the gulf his unkindness bad created. 

It was a late spring, — the weather was abominable,—her 
ladyship’s cozy house refurnished with jwrtwree to all the doors, 
ana Wilton carpets in every comer; and behold! after due self- 
counsel, he accepted her overtures of conciliation;—dropped 
his obolus at the toll-bar and crossed the bridge.— 

Perhaps because no possible scandal to society or offence to 
his mother, could arise from the renewal of their friendship. For 
to soothe the loneliness of her dreary winter, Lady Ilochcl had 
invited a pretty little god-daughter from the Isle of Wight; and 
the presence of an intelligent girl of eighteen afforded as sufficient 
chaperonage as that of the most bearded of dow’agers.— 

Apolloma Hurst, — or as she was familiarly called in the 
family, Apol,—was the sweetest creature that could be imagined. 
The delicate hues of her complexion were often compared by 
her godmother to the flower whose name she seemed to bear;— 
and it was a favourite jest with the privileged intimates of the 
house, to call her “ Apol-blossom.'—JBut the complexion of her 
character was still fairer and more delicate than tliat of her 
cheeks.—A Catholic, and reared in one of the strictest convents 
in Flandem, she knew no more of the world than was to be 
learned during six months of almost equally conventual seclusion 
with her father; a morose old valetudinarian, who fancied that 
his'’health rendered indispensable a residence in the only part of 
England where figs ripen, and invalids flourish, unsheltered by 
a southern wall; and who spared his pretty daughter to his 
cotism Lady Rachel, chiefly to escape the noise of her piano. 

A great relief it was to Apol-blossom to quit the gWmy old 
mansion near Newport, (wbicn was as much cUture to her as the 
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gates of tlie Ursulines,) for the society of the kind godmother 
wth whom, even in Flanders, she had been permitted to cor¬ 
respond. For the tie of snonsorship, (among Catholics, of high 
importance,) being strengtnened by that of consanguinity, Apol- 
lonia Hurst regaracd L^y Rachel with little short of filial af¬ 
fection, a feehng which was as cordially returned. Before 
HoWardson had been a day in London, he accounted to himself 
for what had before appeared unaccountable,—the quiet resigna¬ 
tion with which Lady Rachel had endured his desertion,—by 
the warm interest excited in her impressionable heart by her 
lovely charge.— 

It was mortifying enough, to be sure, to find that compensa¬ 
tion could be bad for his company in that of an insignificant 
child. Rut it afl'ordcd him security for the future; and right 
glad was he, instead of being forced, after a brilliant dinner- 

S arty, to finish his evenings at the club, to saunter into Lady 
laclicrs pleasant rooms, and listen to the exquisite music or 
still more exquisite prattle of Aj)ol-bIossom.— 

For hers was music of a peculiar nature. Twelve years had 
the motherless girl abided in her convent; and a chant-like 
solemnity, imbibed from habitual co-operation in religions exer¬ 
cises, qualified even the most mundane of her performances. In 
playing a valse, slic could never quite forget the motet;—and 
when she ventured on a French romance, one half expected to 
be saluted by the fumes of incense.—The ear and voice of poor 
little Apol-blossom w'c;ro unreformablv attuned to the Sanctus!— 
The only persons with whom she bad been acquainted, out of 
her convent, till she beheld the friend of her dear godmotlier, 
were her taciturn father and the enthusiastic I^ady Rachel; and 
Howardson appeoi'od to her n eliarming amalgamation of the 
two:—his listlessness being a milder qiiality of her father’s 
taciturnity,—his gentle eloquence when no did condescend to 
speak, a charming modification of her godmotlicr’s Pythonic 
oMatus, A younger atid livelier man U'oiild have appeared 
alarming,—unholy,—dangerous. But the calm, (j^uiet, middle- 
aged ncighhonr, of Lady Rachel, inspired her with as much con¬ 
fidence as her director.— 

Almost insensibly, Howardson began to take pleasure in the 
filial affection he was exciting.—It was more in accordance 
with his idea of the relative position of the sexes, than a fervid 
attachment. By comparison with the ardent friendship of Lady 
Rachel, it was as moonlight after a feverish noon;—comforting, 
—sootliing,—suflicing. He could almost have regretted that he 
had not married Gertrude Montresor eighteen yeare before, in 
order to be really the father x)f a loving child like Apol.— 

On the otlier nand. Lady Rachel was grateful for his indulg¬ 
ence towards her protegee.—Satisfied that a man so &stidions 
must find the company of a girl of Apollonia’s tender years as 
importunate as that of a kitten or a puppy, she recognised the 
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<mtixiuaiice of his regard for herself in the patience witn whicli 
he su^^rted her favourite’s perpetual iDtcrrdgatiohs.-~»For to 
the little nuO) everything and everybody she saw was an object 
of inquirv.' The commonest events of spei^" were new and 
wonderful to her comprehension; and if Howardson cond^ 
scended to enlighten her mind in such triBe^ without indulging 
in the exclamations of weariness or peevishness be had permitted 
himself on former occasions when she annoyed liim with ques* 
tious. Lady Rachel saw that all was the result of his amended 
temper, and a sense of what was due to the most forbearing of 
friends.—Thus, each of the three was satisfied.—^London did not 
contain a quieter, happier, or more self-sufficing circle, than that 
secluded trio.— 

It janed, however, a little against the self-love of Howardson, 
that Lady llachcl should consider it necessary to familiarize her 

f rot^gec with the gayer world, by occasional dinner parties. 

or though he was careful to be engaged elsewhere on those 
gaudy days, (to Tarlwlton House, or Seymour House, or some 
other house glorified by the merits of its cook,) and though 
l.udy Rachel was content that he should do so, seeing that the 
only cloud on her fair fame had been produced by their inti¬ 
macy, it did not suit him, when he sauntered into her drawing¬ 
room between eleven and twelve at night to spend the evening, 
to find it over-heated and over-lighted,—redolent of the respi¬ 
ration of departed guests, for whom the hostess and her protegee 
vrere arrayed in smiles and silk attire;—instead of the co(»l, qiuct, 
silent sanctity, into which, on other occasions, his coming was 
hailed as the descent of a god. It vexed him that any &side 
himself sh6u1d be admitted to tread the verdant turf and cull 


the amaranthine flowers of his garden of Eden. 

“I promised Mr. Hurst to let dear Apol see something of 
society while she was in town,” was Lady Rachel’s reply to his 
expostulations. 

** In order to get her married, I presume P —observed Howsrd- 
son. “ I thought as much, by your inviting that ass, young 
Tarbolton I”— 

** No, not in order to get her married. Apol is to be united 
to a cousin of hers, three years hehce, when she comes of age 
and into possession of her mother's fortune.” 

“Perhaps, by that time,” replied Howardson, affecting a 
sarcastic tone, the poor child may understand how to take the 
head of an establishment At present, 1 never saw so untutored 
a person.” 

Upon this hint, poor Lady Rachel actually thought it neces- 
saiy to enter into a defence of Apollonia!— 

“ X can conceive that her naivete may appear very ridiculous 
to a man of the world, like yonrsell^” ssud she. “ But Apol is 
the best and most affectionate little creature on earth. For my 
sake, therefore, Howardson, bear with her!"-- 
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lli^ man of the world' Ctet ' down his eyes, affecting to con¬ 
template his own handsome nails, in order that Lady Rachel 
might not inquire the origin of a smile which it was impo^ible 
wholly to repress. 

He was saying to himself that, had he not been previously 
fiuniliar with her character, the extreme absurdly of Lady 
Rachel must have sufficed to convince him that sue was that 


silliest of created beings—a woman of genius 1—He felt almost 
of having over brought an alligator to sub- 

jection!— 


THE INCONVENIENCES OP BEING LIKE SOMEBODY ELSE. 

BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 

The fjMJt of having a face and general appearance which very closely 
resembles that of another person, often entails, in the present high 
state of civilization, disadvantages and inconveniences which are of 
no slight magnitude. Not only is there the frequent danger of being 
mistaken for some individual, who may, perchance, owe much more 
than he can readily pay; but there are the greater evils of being 
sometimes representfd as an appropriator of other men’s goods, or even 
daimed by gentlemen, especially a}»pointed for such reseai'ches, as one 
who has lately escaped from the hulks. These inconveniences are, 
however, less freiiuent tlRm might, « priori^ be expected, considering 
the number and similarity of individuals in a large state, where the 
cnivats arc tied, the tails of the coats cut, and the unmentionables are, 
willingly or unwillingly, made to brace beneath the boots, after an 
undeviating fashion ; and where wrappers with eccentidc names have 
finally effaced the almost inappr(‘cial)lc distinctions in dress or toumure^ 
which once served to distinguish between master and groom, or gentle¬ 
man and scamp. It is indoe<l exceedingly rare that we read or hear 
of cither poli(;eracn, d(*tective force, or sheriffs’ officers, being charged 
^with making a mistake. Tliey appear to be the only human beings 
' who arc not exposed to a frailty common to all others, and no doubt 
it is from this circumstance, that the plea of being another person is 
'so seldom advanced by a captive with any immediate beneficial 
' results. 

But the writer’s experiences, which, being personal, are to be viewed 
in the sober light of confessions, although they do not present any 
<»tastrophes of the serious description here aUuded to, yet furnish 
a few incidents worthy of record, and these will, no doubt, suggest 
to the reader somenrhat similar disagrcables in the history of his own 
*life. 

It is now several years back that he was traveling, m dS^mcCf 
from Paads to Calais, when on the occasion of stopping to change 
’ hvrses, two English ladies in the empi were heard making vain 
attempts to bo understood or listened to, in their endeavours to pro- 
' cure a thing that required so small on investment of capital as a glass 
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of wator,^ Xhe pleasures of being oivQ and comDuudcotive, when 
^veUing) . are less familiar to our countrymen than to any other 
nation; but on this occasion there was no tiote to lose, and a Sttlfi act 
of politeness was accomplished, which became the hrst of a series 
of sioular small attentions, aud the beginnii^ of on intimacy "with 
the ladies in question. We went to the same hotel at Calais, 
and the footing of amity became more firm. There' was some Mttle 
difficulty about the passport. One of my &ir friends was a lady of 
discreet years, the otW was a young and beautifal countrywoman, and 
the relationship was that of aunt and niece. This the passport did not 
express very dearly, and the delicate apprehensions suggested thereby 
required to be smoothed over. There was no steam*bmt that even¬ 
ing; ladies do not frequent the restaurant, so the petit saupe and the 
wax candles were ordered in common. Wo crossed the Channel 
together, and by the time we had reached our own shores, the new 
friend had beimme like one of the party; his namo had become 
familiar, the united luggage was under his control, and the ladies 
themselves might almost be said to be the some. Arrived at Dover, 
we sauntered out to enjoy the sea-breeze, and view the prospect of 
the castle and cliffs of that Ixiautiful s<m*port. Tlie gentleman, as 
usual on such occasions, walked biitiv'ceu the ladies, and the conver¬ 
sation was as lively ns the promenade was dclighlful; when the party 
were suddenly accosted by a pert young person of very dubious social 
position, but less dubious attire, who in a short, (j[uick, off-hand 
manner, addressed the acquaintance ol‘ so few days, by ttie abbreviation 
of bis name, “ Hollo, Billl how are you?” The astonishincnt which 
ensued upou this unanticipat<‘d inquiry may be iiiiogincd, and attri¬ 
buting it to some slight mistake, we were alaiut to turn away; but the 
new claimant to the honours of intimacy w'us not to be got rid of 
80 easily, for returning the indifference manifested, by placing hta 
arms a-klmbo, he exclaimed, with an expression of great contempt, 
“ What, now you are a gentleman, T 8upp<>se you wont know me; I 
dare say you mean to say you are not Bill the waiter, at the York 
Hotel!” The individual a]>pcaled to cndeavoiu^cd to smile, but the 
attempt, it is believed, was a very imperfect one, fur the confidence of 
the kdies in their travelling companion had received a sudden and 
severe shock. We continued, however, on friendly terms, and 
travelled to London together. In this case only, liowevcT, of my 
‘ many disagreables of the kind did subsequent explanations take place. 
It so happened that the laflies in question went on from London to 
Cheltenham, where they fell in by accident with some members of my 
family, and were thus induced in consequence to make inquiries, 
which, much to their self-congmtulation, satisfied them that dieir 
travelling friend was not a waiter in disguise. 

It is strange that incidents of this kind generally happen pre¬ 
cisely when it is most difficult to dear up tlie mistake, or when we are, 
what is so seldom the case, with persons who have but little, and that 
an extempore acquaintance with us. It happened to the writer to be 
riding in a very independent manner through the north of .Ireland, 
upon a pony which be had purchased at Dublin, ibr the express pur- 
i pose of visiting more at Idsnre the beautiful scenery of Uie less ex¬ 
plored parts of that interesting country. He bad crossed, upon the 
^ day in question, the Sleavelong mountains, which carried him from 
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the sherei» of the expansive and rocky bay of Donegal, intd the more 
remote and less frequented littoral portions of the county of the same , 
name. It was his intention, on descending the opposite side <ii the 
mountains, to have stopped at the mnall town of Ardra; but on 
arriving there, it was tbund to be full of soldiers, who bad arrived' 
to enfcMTce the levy of some demand of the autiiorities or of the 
state upon the inhabitants, and who crammed the inn, and were 
billeted upon almost every house, lliere was no altemative but to 
ride on, and u glance at the map indicated that there existed another 
village by the name of Karen, at a distance northward, w'hich it w^ould 
not Ira difhcnlt to surmount before night*full. Riding out of tonm, 
luy active little Iraast soon overtook a mule, ridden by a respectable 
soilordikc braking person, and anxious to learn some particulars con> 
cerning the resfuirces of this said Kami, a conversation was at once 
begun, which soon satisfied me that although sucli a place is marked 
in dignitied large letters ufrati the map, it consisted only of a few 
straggling houses, without an inn or accommodation of any kind. 
Tlie conversation, howev er, thus commenced had enabled the parties 
to ascertain, after a very Ijrief space of time, that they both came 
from the other side of the water ; and after some inquiries from the 
nautical gc'nUeman as to wdmt led me into these remote districts, and 
his inforuiing me, on his part, that he belonged to the coast guard, and 
that his station was on the sands, not far from Narcn, he concluded 
by inviting me to rt'posc I'or tlie night at his cottage. After some 
hesitation in accepting so unex]raeted an invitation, his pressing request 
being reittu’ated, we turned oil' from the lughAvay, and riding through 
alternate marsh and sand*lulls, with plovers screaming above us, and 
rabbits scudding away below', and passing several still, deep-looking 
lagoons, such as are common to sandy shores, we suddenly came upon 
u clcjudy, picturesque cottage, wdth a guard-house in front, and a look¬ 
out for tlie man on duty; and five or six taught, weather-beaten tars, 
turned out to salute their ollicer on his return. On entering the 

house, my hospitable friend called for Mi's. II- , and introduced me 

as an English traveller whom ho had invited to his homo. A few 
minutes aftemards, two young ladies, one about seventeen, the other 
perhaps a year older, made their ayipearance, luid the ceremonies of 
introduction o\rar, we afterwards sat down to supjrar. The conver¬ 
sation then Ix'gau to Aoav more freely, lira traveller’s love of wan¬ 
dering, his delight in wild sernery, his interest in everything that was 
ruinous, (without impugning his regard for his then home, which was 
not so,) were themes of general interest. The young ladies were 
ardent. There wore many remarkable things to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. There was Kilturnish Abbey, and a ruined castle on 
an island in one of tlie foresaid lagoons, with a cannon supyrased to be 
a relic of the Spanish Armada lying upon the shore. Tliere was Gar- 
O-Corpse, the Field of Slaughter, w'here the MaeSweeneys and the 
O’Boyics had hod a great intercliange of blows. Then there were ruins 
Mu certain islets in tlie Bay of Ardra, coracles or boats of horse-bides, 
and wild swans and barnacles to be seen. The visitor was not to go 
to-moiTOw, no, nor the day after, aitd indeed he would have been a 
most clmriish fellow not to have felt gratified at such kind, hospitable' 
treatment, and thus, mstead of one or two, he ultimately spent four-' 
days with his new and estimable friends ; tiU at length his departure 
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iMiing fixed for the next morning, a stroll wus taken on the downs in corn*? 
pany with the two young ladies, and during the quiet, confidential kind of 
conversation that ensued, they approached a few scattered cottages, 
which had straggled, as if by accident, from the neighbouring village of 
Karen; when suddenly a female came down upon the parly, with an 
energy that wrvs quite overwhelming, and hetbre any one was in the 
least prepared for the encounter, cksp^ the travdier in her huge red 
arms, and implanted a most loving kiss upon cheeks blushing with 
unexpected fiivours. The young liwUes stood aghast, tlreir visitor could 
not speak, but the giant bejiuty found her tongue first,—“Ah, William!’* 
she said, (what an unfortunate name!) “ when did you return?—how 
long hove you been hack?—what, do you not know me?—^is your own 
Betsy Flanagban no longer welcome?—^was 1 not to join you in 
America?” It was in vain that tlic abashed traveller protested that 
he had never t)een in Donegal before, still less in the land of freetlom 
and emigration; exekmatiuns of “ Oh, the vagabtmd! the new country 
has prospered with him, and be <lops not know his betrothed!—All, 
is it himiltat would l>e after speaking nothing but GngUsh now!” and 
other in<^mpre.licnsiblc* sentences, i*ose from n group of females who 
now surrounded the ii^jurcd fair one, and drowned in their clamour 
and outcry all chances of an explanation. 'I'lic Miss li—’s shewed, 
evident signs of wishing to retire fi*om the scene, and happily a 
retreat was ultinmtely elIW*tcd without any more unpleasant conse¬ 
quences, for die. rivalry towsunls them ibr their supposed conquest 
apiwared to Iw btxioming every moment more alanmng. The next 
day, the traveller and his poJiy continued their lonely way, wondering* 
whether the real Simon Pure would ever ittum from America to 
claim his beauty, aud tiius clear an innocent man from the aspersions 
wliich had been cast upon his character; but after a meditation of some 
hours among sand-hills and sea-birds, the result of the cogitation was 
decidedly unfavourable to any such, so much to be wished for, 
denottement. 

Bad weather—the dark and gloomy persecutor of travellers—once, 
detained the writer at a small inn in the ancient province of Picardy. 
There was no alteniative, in the. absw'ncc of bimks and society, to pass 
a long evening, hut to repair to the. estuminet, and join in a party of 
j)Oule then going on at tlie billiard-tahle. The game had nut been 
prosecuted long, aud a few half-franc pieces had changed proprietorship,. 
%vhcn an elderly man, with gny hairs, accompanied by a youth of 
about fifteen, came into the cofiee-itx>m, aud sat down at one of the 
parallelograms of grey marble, which serve as tables in these places of 
entertainment. The party had not been long seated when my person 
suddenly and unaccountably attracted their attention—the old nian’a 
face became red tmd then pale, his lip quivered, and after a hurried 
interchange with the youth of a few sentences, in which “ Cest lui /” 
was especially audible to the whole company, he rose up, and seizing a 
billiiu^ cue, advanced to strike me with it. Tliese hostile intentions' 
were easily eva*led, and all present were urgent in their calls for ana 
explanation of each violent procc^ngs; and as soon as passion and.' 
agitation would allow ium, the old man spoke out, and was backed by 
hia son in the rear. It appeared from their combined .statements^ that 
the party then attatded was the most infamous of men; that by birth¬ 
right a Swiss, be was by profession a troinpeter in a French cavalry 
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regimen^ and in that capadty he had seduced from their quiet and 
before happy cottage, an only daughter and sister, whom they had 
been long in seor^ of. On my part, amid mingled laughter and 
anger~<-for all were against me, and certain of my identity-—it was 
protested that the supposed Swiss was an Englishmn; that he had a 
passport to that effect; that be was not musical, and could not pro¬ 
duce harmony eren upon a penny trumpet; but above all, that he was 
^uite incapable of any such gross violation of the laws of society, as to 
'^duce a young person from her home. It was of no use—there were 
twoto oue; and the landlord’s quiet hint, that dt would be best to retire 
to my apartment, was taken advantage of, without my being able to 
-convince those present of my being neither a tnnnpeter nor a dis¬ 
honourable fellow. 

Practical peripatetidsm, albeit full of adventure and intimate associa¬ 
tions with man and nature, is most particularly exposed to inconveni¬ 
ences, arising from such sources of error as have been just ex[>oanded. 
^The last which we shall detail here occurred during a pedestrian tour in 
‘ the South of France. The writer was wandering in the rich anci beautiful 
department of the Haute Garonne, and the circumstances of the road 
had brought him, at sunset, to one of those hermaphrodite congrega¬ 
tions of dwelling-houses which hold tw indefinite position between town 
and village. The polite indication of “ lei on loge a pUd et a cheeal”-^ 
the philosopher being placed before the cavalier—^wus irresistible; the 
knapsack was dismounted, and supper and bed were ordered—which 
latter, by tlie bye, is, in the South of Fiance, to a pedestiian, always 
included in the former, and therefore without charge. It was strange 
that, on this occasion, notwithstanding the habit of indifiercnce gained 
by a dear experience, the looks which were directed towards the new 
arrival, and the whispered communications which passed about, so far 
exceeded the frwiuent suspicious which a pedestrian has to put up 
with, that he was glad to take refuge on a trellised seat, sliadowed by 
a luxuriant vine, which gave freshness and rusticity to the front of the 
house. He was not. however, allowed to I'emahi long in peace; un¬ 
packing his knapsack, lie luul just begun niTanging the plants gathm*ed 
during the day between sheets of blotting jfaper, when Monsieur 
le Moire, accompanied by adjoiuts and a posse comitatus^ arrived be¬ 
fore the little inn, and shortly surrounded the friendless stranger. The 
mayor, an elderly, decent-looking personage, made a bow, expressed 
his sorrow at being obliged to iiitoifere with me, but tliat circum¬ 
stances had oanirred which would render it inconsistent with the 
proper exercise of his authority not to take possession of my person. 
It struck me that there was a great deal of unnecessary circumlocution 
in this speech—but, no doubt, the truth would soon be out; and 
curiosity overcame impatience, and cnsiured silence and attention. The 
fact was that the retired, unassuming herbalist, w'as well known to 
Monsieur Ic Maire, the Solomon of tlie village, and as an immediate 
consequence, to every one else. There is a great pleasure in making 
a discovery; and the fact is, that when we have caught an imaginarily 
guilty person, however much Ms asseverations of innocence may 
interest ns, we would rather he should prove the guilty ooe, to satisfy 
otir pride of diseriminattou, than tliat he should turnn out innocent, to 
gratify our benevolence. The herbalist, then, was English?—so far, 
good. Had run away from school?—(a shake of the head.) And bit 
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VitH FhiI«HdI«tric ardour, was about'to joia the Greekt ia their 
etroggle for independence?—^here the trav^er. lifted hia^ i^res in 
'lonaxemeni) All these things, an eldearlj gentdaauui, whO’W8e>1he 
"traveller's ^oonsolate parent, had determined to prevent, forward¬ 
ing'his‘siywo/lonMmt to the authorities thtoi^hout the kingdcun}-. and 
what was more curious, and had, no doubt, particularly excited the in¬ 
habitants of the present village, the samO old gentkman, in whom 
everybody evidentiy took the greatest interest, had pass^ throu;^ 
this pla(»} in a post-chaisc but a few days before, and had beggecb m 
the most anxious and distressed manner, for the active interfermme of 
Monsieur lo Maire. To all this there waa no answer, but to produce 
my passport, and assert my non*identity. The passport was taken, the 
signaUment read by the mayor tuid adjoints, and my nose, eyes, brows, 
and cheeks, were compared, by the assembled group, with the descripti<m 
therein given—just as Messrs. Cuvier, De BlainviUcv and St. Hilaire^ 
would examine a new importation from the Marquesas. It appeared 
that the runaway young gentleman had obtained a false passport; and 
while the colour of my hair and eyes were exactly the thing, his was a 
TVench passjKMrt, mine was an English ontv—the name, it is evidmit, 
might have been assumed, l^a^xiud by the difliculties of the questiem, 
the learned authorities retired into the inn for consultation, and after a 
short time, came out and bad me good evening,—it was evident ^oy 
could not so far stretch the law as to interfere with liberty of person; 

' but the next morning, early, the good old mayor came to me, not 
officially, but as a friend and a parent. He. said he. could not, as my 
papers were all m regie, detain me, but that he and every one else 
wore satisfied as to my identity with the runaway. He then depicted 
to me, in the most earnest manner, the grief and distress of my father, 
and appealed in every way to my feelings and my sense of duty, to in¬ 
duce me to return to him whose nifectlonate regard was so ill rt'sponded 
to. The reiteration of protestations of my not being t])o youifg man 
' in question now began only to make matters worfuj, and gave to the 
respeetable old man an idea of stubbornness of heart and mrrupt 
principle which it was impossible to endure; so tearing himself from 
the spot, with all his peripatetic philosophy at a discount, the traveller 
left the village, and its worthy head, with the full conviction that there 
went an obdurate, sinful young man, whose ways were those which 
would lead Mm to an evil end. 


SONG. 


{Frum, thf Spanith nf Oil Vieentt.) 


nr CUARI.E3 H£BV£T. 


Gentx^ is my maiden Air, 
As she is of beauty rare. 


Tell me, tell me, Kulor bold, 

’ Ever roving o’er the sea, 

Are thy slups, thy flowing sauls. 
Are the stars so fair as she ? 

Tell me, tell me, gallant knight, 
<^ad in armour cap d pie, 


Are thine arms, thy battle-fields, 
Sword, or ste^, so fair as she? 

Tell me, tell me, shepherd swain. 
Keeping watch so faithfully. 

Is thy flock, thy verdant dale. 
Earth itself, so fair as she? 
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THE BANKBUFTS SON. 

BT llfISS SKELTON. 

It was a matter of great surprise to all who were acquainted 
with liim, when Mr. Cuthbert l>ecame a bankrupt. Tliere were 
startling deficiencies in the accounts, but this was owing to the dis¬ 
honesty of a clerk. Mr. Cuthbert was the very soul of honour, but 
he was not a man of business. All his creditors consented to sign his 
certificate^ all save owe, nor could any entreaties induce thi.s one to 
relent. In revenge for the loss he had su.stained, he doomed the man 
who had Ijeen his detirest friend to unt'ffaceable infamy. The name 
of tins hard (freditor W’as William Desborough. 

Tlie dishonoured bankrupt fied his country, accompanied by his wife 
and his youthful son. Within two years, the dishonoured bankrupt 
died, borne to the very earth by the sense of shame. His bi'oken- 
hcarted wife soon followed liirn to the grave. Tlieir only child, 
Douglas Cuthbert, kneeling uj)on the unmarked mound that covered 
their remains, voAved to dc'vote all the strength of his young life—all 
the energies of his splendid intellect—to a ta'^k of expiation and of 
vengeance. 

Douglas Cuthbert possps.scd, in right of lus mother, a small inde¬ 
pendence; from her he also inherited a beauty almost divine. Yi‘.>! 
Douglas Cuthbert was indeed singularly gift(!d!—such perfection of 
form and countenance!—such inimitable grace of manner!—^sucU 
power and briUianey of mind! 

Dougins returned to England. Amved ir» Tendon, hi.s iij'st step 
was to seek Mr. De.shorough ; to him he addressed himself witli 
apparent candour and .'sincerity; he reminded him of the friendship 
once subsisting between the families; he deplored the loss Mr. Dcs- 
boroiigli had sustained by his father’s bankruptcy; he offiTodhis .'crviecs 
to him as clerk in his olfiee—“ W^illing,” he said, “ to afibrd some 
compensation, however .slight, for the injury that father had inflicted 
upon him in a pecuniary jjoint of vic*w.” 

Mr. Deslmrough received him kindly. He had lieard of the deaths 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert, and man of the world —man of busmess — 
as he was, he had felt something like remorse. Moreover, he had 
prospered, and prosperity had softened his heai't and enlarged his 
ideas; he was happy in his children, they were beautiful and 
afiectionate. Something in the rich, soft tones of voice—^the tender¬ 
ness of accent—of this fatlierless child, reminded liira of them; 
thinking of them, he pitied the poor orphan. He reflected, too, that 
he had acted harshly to^vnrds one whose failings had been of the head 
—*not of the heart. He felt that the shame to w'hich he had con¬ 
demned the parent had brought him to his untimely grave; and ho 
resolved, by kindness to the son, to repay him for his past sufferings, 
and console him for his loss. 

To see Douglas Cuthbeit was to admire him!—to know lura was to 
love! In the course of a sliort time, he completely ingratiated him¬ 
self with Mr. Dcsborough; he became his conftdentid adviser—^his 
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trusted friend; Ue was referred to upon every occasion^ both by 
Mr. Desborough and by lus duldren* his youthful son Gerald—liis 
gentle daughter Mtury. Douglas had. a warm, affectionate heart; ho 
was gratefd for their love, but he forgot not, nor did he forego, his 
purjMse. TSro yeai'S from the commencement of my tale found Douglas 
Cuthbert the inmate of the man who had, by his harshness and 
cruelty, made his own home desolate, and filled his young heart with 
most bitter memoiies. 

Mary Deslwreugh had a lover—a gentleman of the name of Darcy— 
a person of lugh birth, good connexions, unimpeachable cbaracter, but 
of poor fortunes. Mr. Desborough disapproved of her attachment, 
and had forbidden tlieir unioiy but llhury and Henry Darcy loved 
each other well—they might not be so easily parted. 13efying bis 
displeasure—doljfing die censures of the worl^ and despising the 
tciTurs of poverty—they eloped. Douglas Cuthbert was, as I have 
before said, the trusted adviser—the contidentiai friend—of both 
parties. 

On the eve of the elopement, Mr. Desborough, in the course of a long 
conversation with Douglas, liad d(‘clared his intention of at last 
acceding to the wishes of iiis child, and of consenting to hei* morriago 
with the man of her choicf*. He loved his daughter tondcriy—ho 
could not bear to see her suffer—he resolved to sacritice his own pre¬ 
judices to secure her happiness. Doughis Cuthbert immcHliately 
sought an interview w'itli j3arcy. How he reprosenteil matters, what 
he said, it is needless to repeat. T^ct it suffice, that he so iin}>ressed 
Henry and Mary with the idea of Mr. Dcsborouglfs implacability, and 
resolution to separate tbcm finally, that they determined upon aa 
instant union. The result may be easily imagined. Mr. Desborough, 
maddened by what he considered the hasty ingratitude of his child, 
her deception, and want of feeling, vowed to cast licr from him for 
ever. Douglas CulhbtTt, while lie would fain have deprecated hia 
anger, dared not to excuse her cotuluct. 

About this time, Gerald had, by the advice of l^ouglos, been sent 
abroad Avith a tutor, therefore his intercession w!is wsmting to his 
sister’s cause. A year passed, Gt'-rald still continued on the Continent 
Mary and her husband were still unforgiven. Poor Mi'. De.sboroughl 
with him all was changed! His home was gloomy and desolate; his 
lujart w’as lonely and full of sorrow. Douglas Cuthbert alone reuiaiued 
to him; his only st.ay and comfort. At last he relented, he yearned 
for the society of liis daughter; slic hail been so gay, so gentle, so 
uffectionatt—she was so necessary to his happiness—^lie could not hear 
this separation. She should be recalled, and he communicated his 
thoughts and wishes to Douglas—Dougl^ wlio htul ev<;r been the 
advocate of his erring diild, and her handsome, thriftless husband. 
With what rapture—^what unfeigned delight—-did Douglas rceeive tliis 
intimation!—he almost wept with joy! He begged to be allowed to 
communicate to the struggling, poverty-stricken couple, the tidings of 
their forgiveness, and their welcome to luxury and afilucnce. But 
Mr. Desborough persisted in writing to Ins dear Miu'y, announcing in 
terms the most loving and conciliating, his retui’ning affection, and his 
earnest desire to see his child again. 

Days, Aveeks, mo-iths passed—no answer was vouchsafed to a letter 
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as fond, as condosconding, as ever was addressed from father to 
daughter—from an injured parent to an ungrateful child. During the 
interval, grief and outraged pride and wounded feelings did their 
work. Mr. Desborough looked twenty years older than he had done 
when Mary left him. He was dtaaged indeed!—the noble form 
broken and drooping-—the broad brow furrowed with early wrinkles— 
the dark hair str^^ with white! He resolved to write again; he did 
so to Dart^ himself, and also to his wife. From the latter he received 
no r^ly; from Dar<y, a short, cold, contemptuous epistle, rejecting 
his bounty and forgiveness, declining, in terms not to be mistaken, all 
further communication with him. Poor Mi‘. Desborough was almost 
broken-hearted. 

Mary and her chosen husband hacl struggled against neglect and 
worldly evils, till the efforts wore them to tJie earth. Many and many 
a letter, imploring succour and forgiv’eness, had she addressed to her 
father, as often had these been returned; and many a time had 
Douglas Cuthbert, who still clung to her in her misfortunes, wept as 
he brought the stem message from her inexorable sire, which doomed 
her to despair, to poverty, to a parent’s curse for ever! 

In a miserable lodging in a miserable suburb of London, DarCy— 
the gallant, handsome Darcy—^lies on the bed of death. Poor Mary, 
seated by his bed-side, weeps ceaselessly. Darcy dies. Mary, 
desperate with sorrow, worn out with fatigue and privations, unable 
to rise from the couch which witnessed his last moments, soon shall 
follow him. Douglas Cuthbert enters the adjoining room;],with him 
are Mr. Desborough and Gerald, who bad that morning arrived in 
town, liaving completed his tour. 

“Why am I brought here?” inquired Mr. Desborough, **whoso 
house is this ?—what is that room, and that half-opened door ?—^may 
wo not close it?—This darkness—those lienvy sighs, those whispers!— 
this faint, stifling atmosphere—these oppress me! Surely that is the 
chamber of sickness? Let us depart.” 

Douglas took him by the arm, and hold him fast. “ There is one 
in that room,” ho said, “you have often longed to see; you shall see 
her soon, but first listen to me.” 

Mr. Desborough sank into a chair, cowering before the bitter 
accent of Douglas Cuthbert. There was something in the unearthly 
beauty of tliat face—white with conflicting passions—which made him 
shudder; the bright eyes flashing with rage and triumph, yet swam 
with tears; the lip, trembling with pity, yet curled witli contemptuous 
pride; the whole fimne, though towering with the consciousness of 
gratified vengeance, shook with an inward agony and torture! What 
could all this portend? 

Mr. Desborough Imd said rightly: sad were the whispers that came 
from that half-opened door—faint the odours—faint the heavy sighs I 
Poor dying girl!—^poor miserable old man! Looking and listening, 
Mr. Desborough at last awoke to some suspicion of the truth; at leas^ 
he felt that something dreadful was preparing for him. His thoughts 
naturaUy reverted to his child; from her passed with painful 
quickness to the dead parents of the orphan by his side. Gazing forth 
from that low domway, through the gloom of tiiat squalid chamber, he 
thought he saw the pale face of the Victim! Before him, in the fii]l< 
glare of the unchecked sunlight, rose the proud fem cf the Avenger !- 
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Then Douglas spoke! Ilia voice uras low and .monotonous—his 
mien was oUm; few were the words'-^short was the tale! But for 
himself and for his hearerst how fall of unimaginahle woe! Few were 
the words that told poor Mary’s 8uderings^-rhb ovm struggles between 
bis feelings and what he considered his dutyj—rhis own stern con¬ 
stancy of purpose;—its results! He produced the intercepted letters 
from all partios—from Mary, from her husband, from her father; ho. 
told how he lumself had forged the insulting reply from Dart^ to Mr. 
Desborough; bow he had induced the creditors of the unhappy lovers 
to press their debts, and over^vhelm them with clamorous demands! 
Ho painted all their miseries!—^their despair!—Darcy’s dying agonies I 
—^Mary’s coming doom! Not until tho h»t sentence of recitfd did 
he allow ids wretched auditor to know tliat his child was so near to 
him—almost in the same apartment; theny turning towards the door 
which separated tlie chambers, he only said—** She is dying, now!” 

Mr. Desborough rose from Ids seat; as he did so, a loud cry broke 
from the ac^oiniftg room— 

“ She is dead I” 

Down fell the miserable man, as stricken with a heavy blow. 
Gerald caught him in his arms. Douglas groaned aloud: bowing his 
face upon his bands, be passed from the apaiiment. 

“ Poor Mary! I woidd 1 could have spared tliee!” 

The day foUowing the funeral of Mary, Gerald Desborough chalt 
lenged Douglas Cuthbert. These events took place many years ago, 
when duels were fought with swords. Douglas, unrivalled in all 
things, owned no equal in the command of Ids weapon; nor had he 
spared any opportunity of practice—^lio bad anticipated this moment. 
The strife was short and deadly. Gerald fell! Stooping over him, 
Douglas perceived the work was done, and placing Ids foot upon the 
corpse, drew forth his sword; raising it in the air, he watched the few 
purple drops which, trickling from the x>oiut, sank into the over-ready 
earth! 

** Let os make libation to Jupiter the Avenger,” 

For a few years after this time, I>ouglas Cuthbert lingered on the 
earth. He fled to the Continent, whence he never returned. There, 
mid the gayest and most frequented places, might that pale face be 
seen, haunting them like some restless ghost—alone, in crowds, with¬ 
out enjoyment and without repose. But that pale face, still so pre¬ 
eminently beautiful, grew paler every day; that inagnifleent counte¬ 
nance, across which no shadow of emotion ever passed, grew death-Uko 
in its stillneas and its silence! Yet these bore no sign of grief^-Honly 
the once proud form, now worn and drooping—^the once bright lock^. 
now white as snow, gave evidence of the conflicts of the mind within. 
Then he died. A nameless grave, in the English burying-place at 
Napl^, is all that now remains of one young—beautiful—yet miser¬ 
able beyond imagination! 

Mr. Desborov^ sank into imbecility, and expired within a few; 
days of the man he had so deeply ingured—from wlmm he had received 
iiynries so xruell So they rest at last; the childless father,, the, 
fathml^ child!—the wretched Author of aU this misery, the unpitj-' 
ing Avenger!—the innocent victims—the persecuting and the peree- 
cuted—Hthe immging and the wronged! 



A MEET OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

BY JOBN HILLS. 

Bib Godfrey .Garfield was on old sportsman of the old schuoL 
Himself, his hounds, horses, servants, all betokened “ the light of other 
days.” Not that any limb of the establishment bore a faded or seedy 
appearance, but the style evinced the taste of his forefathers, long 
since run to earth. The pack was of the coarse Southern breed, and 
if somewluLt troubh*d with “ the slows,” not a hound but was as true 
as die sun, when the music rung in gorge, copse, and covert. The 
stud, too, was of the fashion antique. There w'us plenty of bone to 
scramble through dirt withal, thews and sinews, but not ]M>sscssing 
speed to live with our modern flyers, suflicient time to boil an egg 
lightly. Tlie huntsman apj[>cared to be especially well adapted for Sir 
‘Godfrey Canfield’s hounds and horses. He was never in a hurry, and 
if any one ventured to express u little impatience at their tardy and 
sure system, he invariably returned die some reply. “ Gii'C us time, 
gents, lliat’s all—give u« time!” 

“ Talk of Imnting!” said tSir Godfrey, “ as I eat opposite to him, 
one evening, a capable assistant to the draining of a peculiarly good 
bottle of port—“ talk of hunting!” i*e[>eated he, widi a curl of con¬ 
tempt on his aristocratic lip ; fuiigh! it isn’t understood in these 
days. In time, we were minutes finding a fox, ami hours killing 
him. Now, it’s just the reverse—we ai'e hours finding, minutes 
killing. Hounds and horses are bred so fine, that for a fox to live 
belbi*e them, he should have wings, and after he’s unkennelled, lose 
little less time than an untrajqa'd jiigeon! Occasionally wc read of ‘ a 
brilliant run with the Quorn,’ ‘ a splendid day with the Duke of 
Beaufort.’ But I should like to know what ideas of brilliant and 
splendid hunting the members of those resjiective liunts liavci'” 

‘‘ I’ve had the pleasure of joining Inith,” replied I, “ and therefore 
can reply pretty confidently to llic (Question. They tliink desirable 
sport consists in finding a fox readily, getting well away with him— 
scent high as the sun at noon, rilling straight to hounds, and after a 
run long and swift, to pull down their fox with a hearty * w'hoo- 
w'lioop!’ and break him uji, as a finish!” 

Exactly so,” rejoined the baronet and head of the oldest county 
family, with his face beaming with triumph and port wine—“ exactly 
so. 'ITiat’s what 1 call sporting on velvet—feather-bed, rocking- 
horse, warming-pan work! Jlodern hunting,” continued he, “ is like 
all other mixlcrn jmrsuits—mushroom, toadstool, quackciy! Men go 
■out to ride, not to hunt. They leave that to liounds, and take us 
much notice of drawing and hitting ofi* scent as Jenny asses would of 
the Greek Testament! Tlie jiace is all they care for. Second horses, 
second guns, second teams of dogs, are ju’ovided by your sportsmen of 
the present day, and foxes, pheostuits, grouse, i»artridges, hares, and all 
kinds of game, are ridden down witli little more fairness than trapping 
with gins, drag, mul gate-nets!” 

“ You prefer slow hunting, then?” returned I. 

“ No ’squire, I Jo not,” said he. “ I love to see my hounds full of 
dash and spirit, ready td spring through fire or water, as you’ll sec 
them to-inorix)w morning! Hove to hear them, as you will, make the 
air ring with music, and feel it thrill through each nerve and fibre! 
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Then to view them sweep along, heads up and sterns down, so that a 
tablecloth might cover them—^it’s a sight.— yes, it if a sight for a 
Christian! Sbw hunting! no, no,—they couldn’t be taught that!” 

“ I suppose,” observed I, “ that you object to lili^g hounds, 
making hasty casts, and such like practices of the age?” 

“ I seldom allow hounds to be lifted, except to a beaten fox,” re¬ 
plied he—“ the sooner he is killed the better; the scent is getting 
worse momentarily, and he cannot afford sport any longer; therefore 
to lift, in that case, is proper andjustiliable. As to making hasty casts,” 
continued he, when at fault, let them try to malvC it out by themselves. 
That’s a picture, that is, if they’ll work; and how can ye expect them, 
if you’re in the habit of snatching it out of their—Sir Godfr<^ was 
about adding “ hands,” but rememliering that dogs were denied the 
assistance of digits, he corrected himself by substituting “ noses.” 

“ Very true,” rejoined 1; and ns wc continued to talk of the field 
and the flood, our bottle becanx' what is tcclmically termed “ u marine” 
—that is, ■“ he had done his duty.” It was, in truth, early morn, aa a 
frosty-headed servant entend my dorraiUiry, and intinuited the 
necessity of my shaking off the lulling embrace of Death’s half-brother, 
by saying “ Sir Godfrey was a-stirring.” 

There might be a first, pale, consumpiive .streak of light tinging tibo 
far ca.st, but its influenee was lost upon the gUnv-wornt, whose lamp 
still flickered brightly in the moss. A restless, anti'Somnambulistic 
mavis, piped his introductory strain to his mate on a neighbouring 
ashen bough, and as 1 tmnied a long, lingering look from the dreary 
face of nature to one of the.most cozy, scduclive,, warm, luxurious 
beds that ever mortal revelled in, 1 couhl not help questioning the task 
of the amorous thrush and Sir Godfrey Canfield’s break-o’-day meets. I 
thotight of nearly tht', last wonls he uttered previous to our taking leave 
for tlie niglit. “ Wliy, we .shall find, hunt, and hiU, before the sun gets 
both eyes o[jen. At ten o’clock, tluire or tlionaibouts, the liounds will be 
in kennel iigain, and wc shall Imj streteliing our legs under this very 
mahogany, drinking old Ot’loher and trying back every yard and foot 
of the run! Rest assured, there’s rKrthing like a meet by daybreak!” 

“ Well, well,” said I to mys<ilf, for want of a more ]>1ousant com¬ 
panion, “it may be so; and, although the introduction to it is some¬ 
what cheerless, many a cloudy morn’s the herald of bright and smmy 
Jiours. Oti go the boots.” 

“ IToik, ’.squire!” hallow'd a well-known voice, under my window; 
“hoik, hoik! High wind him! Drug on him, yoik.s, tally-ho!” 

'I'hrowing open the. ca.sement, I faintly saw my friend Sir Godfrey 
etjuipped and mounted, while a groom stood holding an impatient 
liorse, designed for my e.sperial u.^e and pleasure. 

“ There,” said he, pointing to the sa<1dlcd steed, with Ids double- 
thonged hunling-wlnp, loaded at the butt-end with a massive iron 
hammer of prodigious size—“ there’s the best horse out of my stable 

for ye, and by-(the. baronet forgot a certain commandment) he 

can go as long as you like, as fast as you ought, and as to jumping ! 
Say, George,” continued he, turning to tlie groom in attendance, 
■“how the filack Prince jump!” 

“ It ain’t pos.sible. Sir Godfrey,” replied the .servant, looking admir¬ 
ingly at tlie noble favourite, from fetlock to his sleek, quill-tipped cars— 
“it ain't possible to say the way he flie.s timber. Ble.ss’d, if I didn’t 
think I was a-goin’ to heaven one day quite unexi»ectedly.” 

vou IV. K 
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Dragging on my skins and pink, mid, after qnafBng a plebeian mixture 
concocted with rum and miU^ with a dash of nutmeg in it, and hastily 
swallowing a anbstantiul sandwich, buttered to a scrape and shaven 
with skill, 1 pressed toe in stirmp and joined the side of Sir Godfrey. 

“ The son is ap, and ’tis a mom of May." 

That is to sny, tlie sun was just rising—just in the act of emer^ng 
his rosy face from the misty sheets of the east—as we jogged some 
three miles to the first draw—Canfield Forest. “ And now,” siud Sir 
Godfrey, as wc arrived on the verge of the covert, “ for a sure find, 
and a May fox." 

Adam the huntsman—and os ]>rimitive a specimen of the genus 
homo as the progenitor of the human family and exceedingly indiscreet 
partaker of interdicted fruit—^threw his twenty-two couples of gallant 
hounds into the tfiick shades of the wood, disturbing many an owl 
returning to her old home in the liollow elm tree, and driving the 
ring-dove from her accustomed roost in the fir. In a minute, herds of 
antlered deer swqrt across the rides, hares sprung from their forms, 
and hundreds of rabbits skipped to their burrows, scooped deeply in 
many n bank and sandy nook. But not a hound took notice of these 
denizens of tlie wild. 

“ You don’t sec hounds quite so steady every day on such foul 
ground,” observed Sir Godfrey. “Hark!—a halloo! Yes, by Hea¬ 
ven! they’ve found him,” continued he, witli his eagle eyes flashing 
fire, and driving Iiis spurs deeply into the flank of his horse, he crashed 
through the wood towards the pack now sending forth music enough 
to charm the hollow oaks. 

“ For’ard—for’suYi! Hark to Melody!” burst from Adam’s appled 
throat. “Hark—hark!” 

“ Tally-ho—tally-ho!” shouted Sir Godfrey, as he first viewed the 
fox strewing through the forest, as if a flash of lightning was in his 
brush. “ Through the wood folhiw, and find me!” ^vas tlie order; and 
away we went to the trial. Like meteors the pack swept through 
brier and brake, making %vold, cojise, and covert, ring with their 
merry tT}^ I was galloping at s]>eed uji a ride, when a broad-antlered 
buck bell’d from Ihc tliorn, and, with a mighty hound, leaped a fence 
of about nine feet witliout brusliing n twig. I never saw so elegant a 
jump. With head thrown back, he rose in the air with the lightness 
of gossamer, and, [loising for a'moment ns if he had wings to lift his 
body from the tame earth, the monarch flew the bold impediment with 
the ease of thought, and rushed from the scene of his disturbance. 

At breathless speed, sly reynard was pressed through the wood, 
when the hounds went to work at such a killing pace that, finding ho 
could nut live in the open, be whisked his brusli sliort round, and 
betook himself once more to brake and brier. 

“Ha, ha! Slow hunting!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, taking a rasp¬ 
ing rail and ditch of awful yawn. “ Couldn’t teach ’em tliat, ’squire.” 
Within a few yanls of Charley’s pads, the hounds rattled over the 
same ground again. From scent to view, he wa.s run through the 
depths of the forest until again he was forced to the field. Kow came 
^the tug of war. On—on, swept the hunt— 

" Right onward speeds, 

O'er hill and dole, the moor and meads. 

With shouts the cheering peasant views; 

With cries the dash'mg pack pursues.” 
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Mile after mile was scoored; and ereiy new and then a riew halloo 
proclaimed the fox was but a short distance from the ready jaws of 
his pursuers. 

« We shaft pull him down in the o)>enr’ said Sir Godfrejt exult* 
ingly, spurring his home to the tails of the hounds. ** We shall puU 
him down> too, without a check!” 

But at this moment, the music of the pack was stUled, as if to give 
the flat denial to the baronet’s assertion. Up and down, round and 
about, the hounds worked tlie precincts of a hedgerow; but the road 
of their anticipated victim seemed to prove no ordinary puzzle to the 
accomplishment of their nostrils. 

*‘Hold hard!” thundered Sir Godfrey, as the select few, comprising 
the field, c|mc up. “ Hold hard, in the name of G—dl” 

Give us time, gents,” added Adam, “ that’s all—'give us time! 
Wind him, Rattler—-wind him, good liound!" 

The consummation of our wislics, collectively and respectively, was 
obtained. Rattler throw liis head high into the airspud, giving tongne 
to a deep-toned note as he hit off tlie scent again, away flew each 
hound to the leader, and, “ like belles each under each,” the music 
echoed far, far away o’er hill and dale. 

As I dipped over the brow of a hill, I saw the bounds dash through 
and over the gate of a farm-house, and at once disappear with the 
same magical “ presto—gone!” as the great Wizar<l of the Nortli 
displays in eating oranges and changing wwlding-rings. Heaven and 
earth—what a din tliere was! Hounds in full cry, women shrieking, 
children screaming, men raging, croekory-warc splitting, gloss, cliina, 
chairs, stools, materials of all sorts, and immatcriols of some kinds, in 
one chaos of rpin and mingled confusion. 

“By Saint Peter!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, leaping from the saddle, 
and rushing, with Adam a little in advance, into the house—“ tliey’ve 
got into some old woman’s bed or other!” With as little delay as 
possible, I imitated their example; and then, indeed, a sight presented 
itself worthy of the pencil of a Cruikshank. There was Sir Godfrey, 
rating the hounds with stentorian lungs, and whipping them back 
with little mercy in the oft-repcated lash. Adam, on both knees, was 
diving his hands, with the seriousness of a stoic, under the garments of 
an antiquated dame, who sat in a low, rush-bottomed chair, screaming 
“ Murder!” with lusty prowess; while a young w'oman stood hammer¬ 
ing the huntsman’s head and shoulders vrith a mop, and hallooing, 
“ Hands off! hands off! ye rascal o’the world!” A brood of flaxen- 
haired children rolled on the floor, shrieking convulsively, upset by 
the unmannerly ingress of the hounds, and a couple of men, astounded, 
and full of ire, vrere applying epithets unfit for ears refined, and 
kicking at everything and nothing, like horses stung by gadflies. 

“ Who-whoopI” shouted Adam, dragging the fox from his violated 
sanctuary, and holding him above his head, in triumph—** Who- 
whoop!” and thus bearing him to the outside of the house, the pack 
followed in a frenzy of excitement, and, after ringing their victorious 
cry for some few seconds at defeated pug, held to their view, he was 
cast into the midst of them, and soon poor Charley ceased to sigh for 
the treacherous security of a petticoat. 

** Well!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, wiping the rolling drops of per¬ 
spiration from his ruMcund visage, ** ftiat was indeed the lati $hift of 
our May fox.” & 2 



THE COUSINS. 

BT TBB BA.BOHK88 BE CALABBELtA. 

PAST THE SIXTEU 

Immediately on Sir Gerald’s arrival in town, he went to Mr. 
Bowden’s private residjwce, and from him discovered tiiat the cheque 
he had destroyed was not the only evidence of his cousin’s felony. 

Provided it is only my name he has forged,” said Sir Gerald, " he 
may yet be saved from disgrace.” 

But, Sir Gcndd;” exclaimed Mr. Bowden, “ are you awsire of the 
extent to which you are injured—robbed, I should say?” 

“ The amount is immaterial,” rejoined Sir Gerald. reclaim 

and save him, my whole fortune would not be considered.” 

Mr. Bowden looked aghast: to him, whose whole life had been cen¬ 
tred in the j<jys qf addition, there appeared something very like mad¬ 
ness in this declaration; and Sir Gerald was himself sensible that his 
generous impulse might be traced to the prospect of individual happi¬ 
ness this awful disenvery of liis cousin’s guilt had bestowed on him. 

“ Wliere did you last see Mr. Danvers?” asked Sir Gerald. 

“ He came to the counting-house, for a few minutes yesterday,” 
said Mr, Bowden; “ but on being tohl what had happened about your 
cheque at the banker’s, and that it had since been paid by me, he in¬ 
quired if no directions had been received from you for the sale of your 
American stock; and on being answered in the n^ative, ssud he must 
write to you about it. He signiKl several bills, aud iKjfore quitting the 
city, left word that he should be there again on Friday, (to-morrow,) 
to meet one of our foreign correspondents. I sent this afternoon to 
his house, but he liad not been there, nor were his servants aware of 
his being in town.” 

It was Sir Gerald’s intention to pass the night in search of liis 
cousin; but in case bis endeavours to discover his abode should prove 
fruitless, he begged Mr. Bowden to detain him, should he keep his 
appointment on the morrow in the city. 

On leaving Mr. Bowden’s, Sir Gerald proceeded to an hotel in - - 

street, where he had sometimes known his cousin go for a night; but 
there he had not been heard of for some months. He tried several 
other places with as little succe.ss, and was proceeding home, to begin 
U letter to Agnes, when at tlie comer of a street leading from the square 
in which his house was situated, he came suddenly on him of whom he 
^ras in search. Tlie meeting was so abrupt that Harry could not 
escape, as he perhaps would have endeavoured to do,—the unexpected 
sight of Sir Gerald at that moment, naturally connecting itself' with 
the forged cheque,—-but of the two cousins, Sir Gerald was certainly 
the most agitated; and Harry had asked, “ Wliat brings you to towm, 
Gerald?” ere the latter had gained sufficient composure to trust his 
vdee. 

“ Ybu taust come home with me, Harry,” said he, “ and then I will 
tell you what brings me to town: it is an afthir I would not have you 
learn in the street, for it is one to wring both onr hearts.” 

Harry made an effort to loosen his cousin’s hold on his arm; but 
Sir Gerald grasping it still tighter, said, " Harry, beware of what you 
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do—I know alL Yes, oUP* added he?—ond now with you alone it 
rests whether 1 may yet endeavour to save, your wife and diildren.” 
Sir Gerald felt his cousin’s frame Judder; but ho wolked on without 
further resistan^ and in perfect sUence. When the cousins found 
themselves in Sir Gerald’s library, the latter was forcibly struck b^ 
Harry’s changed and haggard anpcorance. His countenance gave evi* 
dence of the fierce struggle wmch was passing in his mind, but no 
word passed his lips. At length Sir Gerald said, “ Harry, this is an 
awful hour.” 

“ Not to me!” cried Efeny—“ not to mol it is the happiest I have 
known for eighteen months.” 

Good G^!” exclaimed his cousin^—“you cannot know your posi¬ 
tion—^you cannot be aware—” 

“ Yes, Gerald,” interrupted he, “ I am aware of it. I know that my 
life is forfeited—^that the death of a felon awaits me—that my name 
will be branded by disgrace—that my wife and children will be desti¬ 
tute of all save the inheritance of my shame; and tH|— this is bitter 1” 
His voice faltered, but quickly recovering himself, lH added, “ But I 
now know the worst, and 1 will meet it us a mmi: for weeks and 
months the dread of tliis has been on me—^bas poisoned every thought, 
and destroyed every good feeling; for to escape from it, 1 have done such 
acta 08 have even scared my-self to think on. To save detection, I have 
respected no one: the friend who trusted me has been involved by me 
in transactions which may Iw^ng sorrow and disgrace on his old age; 
my wife—ray trusting, loving wife—and our hriples.s babes, have been 
only a stimulus to ill, instead of an incentive to good; and, lastly, the 
health and peace of a g<x>d ami affectiuiiutc girl have been wrecked by 
the system of d^eit I, by threats of self-destruction, forced on her. 
In the very prosecution of my fiendish efforts after wealth, these vic¬ 
tims luive been present to ray sight. In the hour of reckless and 
assumed mirth, tlie name of * frion’ has wrung in my ears, while scenes 
of bloodshed and treachery have nightly shrouded my pillow. I 
hove luited—I have loathed myself. Often have 1 meditated self- 
destruction, but then some wild hope that I might yet be successful, 
has stayed my hand, and sent me to commit some otlier crime, whereby 
I hoped to put all right and conceal my shame. But from myself 
what escape could there be? None, none!—and again I tell you, 
Gerald, this hour, which shews me that my fate is fixed—that my tor¬ 
tured life will soon close—^is the happiest I have known since I became 
a villoml” Sir Gerald vras too much overpowered to speak; and 
Harry, mistaking his silence, contiiiued—“ You will not let my wife 
and children want—I know your heart too well; you will compassionate 
the innocent wife, the helpless babes, of him who has injured you. 
The widow and the orphans of the felon will not be deserted by you.” 

As he uttered this, he put his hand on his cousin’s shoulder: the 
touch was electric on the feelings of Sir Gerald. That hand, whicli ha 
had so often clasped in fond and brotherly love, might now, indeed, 
be branded as the hand of a criminal, but it was still the hand of his 
cousin—of his early companion—of his first fri^ud. And why did he 
sit there, listeniug to his avowal of guilt, when evciy hour’s delay 
might rendm* the concealment of that guilt more difficult? And to 
this one end had he not pledged himself? Had he not promised Agnes, 
as the price of her tenderness, that he would save him? And did be 
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not himself feel that Harry’s di^race would he the death*hlow to his 
own peace? 

He tooklus cousin’s fevered hand in his; their eyes met;—how much 
of time past did not that lodi: recall! For some moments, utterance 
was denied to both. Sir Gerald was Ute first to recover himself. 
** My poor cousin,” said he, “ why should you have feared to trust me 
with your difficulties? Why did you sl^nk from an aifection that has 
never changed? Or ratiier, why was 1 weak enough to lend myself 
to the furtherance of a plan from which I felt nothing but mischief 
could arise to us both? Had I been firm in my refusal to assist in 
procuring you a mercantile situation, this bitter hour might Imve been 
spared us. But retrospect is unavailing; we must look to present 
danger, and trust to future reparation. Be open, he candid with me, 
Harry; and if affection and devotion can save you from the disgrace I 
so prophetically and fearfully anticipated, in my first conversation with 
Mr. Hamilton, you may rely on my efl^brts to accomplish it.” 

“ Oh, Geralcr!’j|||||xclaiim^ Harry, “ these generous feelings and in¬ 
tentions are sbaq^ daggers than the thoughts of death. I cannot 
live under their pressure.” 

Do I understand you right?” replied his cousin. YoiJ Cannot 
live under an obligation to me? You prefer that the stigma of disgrace 
should attach to our hitlierto unsullied name? You can endure the 
horror and agony of a deceived wife—you (;an contemplate the thoughts 
which hereafter must arise in the breasts ef your eluldren, when told 
that their father died a felon, rather than owe yours and their salva¬ 
tion to one who lias loved you as I have done? Alas, how have error 
and crime deformed your heart! How has guilt perverted your whole 
soul!” 

“ No, no, Gerald—is not that I prefer crime; but you know not 
how far I have injured you—you know not the extent to which I have 
robbed you!”—and the unhappy man eo> cred his face, while his mus¬ 
cular form seemed torn by convulsive sobs. 

“ I may not know tlic amount of money,” replied Sir Gerald ; “ hut 
I only pray that in this ro.'ipeet I may be the only suflerer. TeU me, 
Harry, how far is Mr. Hamilton implicated in these transactions?” 

“ I will—I must tell you!” exclaimed Harry, casting himself at his 
cousin’s feet. “ You have conquered the proud rel)ellious spirit that 
led to aU this crime, and now' my heart shall be laid open to you.” 

Sir Gerald raised him, saying, I eiuinot listen to you in that 
posture : it is one in which you should seek forgiveness of a higher 
power; and you have too much cause to kneel and pray for God’s 
mercy on your erring ways, to prostrate yourself before man. The 
night is waning fast, and, for all our sakes, you should be prompt and 
es^cit. Sit down by m<’, Harry; and, as you value your wile and 
children, leave nothing untold. But first answer my question respecting 
Mr. Hamilton.” 

** Mr. Hamilton’s credit was saved,” said Harry, “ by the last money 
I robbed you of, Gerald. The 2000/. cheque was drawn to pay a bill to 
which I had, without hjs authority, put his name. But though his 
personal liabilities ore terminated, his grand-daughter’s fortune is g<me; 
the good—the generous Agnes is by me beggared.” 

Harry paused; but Sir Gerald made' no remark. To what cruel and 
unmanly acts had his cousin descended! To rob the orphan girl, who 
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had perilled her own peace to save him from es^snrel Trne^ he had 
the means of repalmg it, and, to him, stie was even dearer than bad 
she still been the rich heiress; bnt that did not lessen Barrj’s guilt, 
and his heart mckened with dread at what might be the next dis¬ 
closure, as he sail!, " Go on—^reveal aiir But llarry had little mdre 
to relate, except of what he called his imprudent marriage—imprudenly 
as his cousin observed, because his own boundless extravagance and 
selfish expenditure rendered it so in a pecuniai .7 point of view, and 
most unfortunate in every other, from, lus want of principle and 
conduct. 

Sir Gerald felt, that if ever any lasting impression could be made 
on Harry’s mind, tliis was Uie moment; and though bis own heart was 
bleeding at the sight of his cousin's agony, he resolutely pointed out to 
him the enormity of bis crimes, at tlie same time that he brought to his 
recollection the brilliant path which had been open to liim in early life, 
and which, from his popularity, it seemed impossible should ever iiave 
terminated in the awful disgrace under which he imw laboured. Sir 
Gerald, as we have before said, felt this exordium^ be an act of duty, 
and he fulfilled it; but it was with very different feelings that he at 
length allowed himself to say, “ And now, Harry, let us ti^ to forget this 
hour, and resolve that the future shall atone, as hu* as it can do so, for 
the errors of the post. Yonr first step must be to make your marriage 
known to btr. Hamilton; and as you may well suppose his anger wUl 
be great, tins will serve a.s a pr(?tcxt fur absenting yourself from hia 
presence. Your dissolution of partnership must b(j immediate, and 
you must leave me full power to iict for you in this aud in all other 
matters connected with tlie arrangement of your affairs, (io abroad, 
with your wife and children; pass a year in retirement—let It be one of 
deep refleefion aud study of yourself; and at the ex{>iratioii of it, tell 
me fairly the career you would like to enter upon, with the eonviuUon 
established in your own mind, that it is one in which you may trust 
yourself, and the same efibrts to place you in it sluiU be made as though 
you were first entering life.” 

Harry was completely overcome by this unlooked-for, and, as he 
could not but feel, undeserved change in his position—wrought, too, 
by the man whose affection he had doubted, and whose fortune he had 
injured. He reraauicd with his bead buried in his haiids, tears falling 
like rain on the ground. 

Sir Gerald would not at first interrupt their courks: he was too 
well aware of the relief they must be to his cousin’s tortured and 
humbled spirit; but when, after having occupied himself in writing 
some notes which he thought would be useful in the furtherance of 
his plans, he found no change in his posture, he went to him, and 
gently removing his hands, said, “ Come, come, Harry—this will not 
do; you must cease to be selfisli, and think of those who dcjMmd upon 
you for everything.” 

“ Not on me—^not on me, Guraldl” cried he. “ I can do nothing for 
any one. It is you who will save those I have ilisgraced firom sbama 
and exposure. I am a wretch—a dishonoured man!— what con take 
from me the sting of remorse?” And again he burst into an agony of 
tears. 

This is unmanly,” said Sir Gerald. “ You ask, what can take 
from you the sting of remorse,—and I will tell you: future good con- 
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duct, and a determination at once to do what is honest to those who, 
I repeat, are dependent on you.” 

Harry looked at his cousin, and exclaimed,—“ You are an angel, 
Gerald! May God in time teach me how to repay such noble con¬ 
duct! And now tell me what you think I yet can do, and it shall be 
done.” 

it may be remembered, that Sir Gerald knew but the fact of Harry’s 
marriage: of all pai'ticulai's he was still ignorant; and while listening 
to them, his cousin’s selfish conduct become more and more developed; 
for it appeared, that while rioting in luxury and extravagance, Ida 
wife and children had l)oen living, if not in indigence, in a manner 
quite at variance w'itli his own liabits and notions of refinement. He 
accounted for this, by saying that it was adopted more effectually to 
coiuMial Ids marriage: but, as his cousin reflected, even this was based 
on selfishness, and only proved how sordid his once generous mind 
hod bt^comc, in his anxiety to acquire the wealth which alone had 
seemed desiroble*<^ attractive to him in the cai'eer he hud so obsti¬ 
nately embraced, iwwithstanding the arguments and entreaties urged 
against it. 

lire the cousins separated, it w as arranged that Harry should go at 
once to the cottage wdiere Ids faudly were resitiing, a few miles from 
London, and make preparations for immediately leaving England. 
Sir Gerald promised to join him in the afternoon, after efiecting such 
arrangements as would })revent Harry’s absence at the counting-house 
at the hour he was expected from being remarked on by the clerks. 
It was necessary to trust some one; and Sir Gerald wisely judged 
tliat Mr. Bowden knew too mu<‘h to be set at defiance, and tlmt he 
must Ins propitiated as a friend. With this gentleman’s aid, he soon 
procured money sufficient for immediate use; and after engaging a 
courier to set off with a family earl}' in the morning, he proceeded to 
the cottage, and w*a8 much pleaso<l with the quiet, unassundng 
manners of his cousin’s wife. Ilis tw o laiys, the eld<*st only two years 
old, were noble-looking chihlren, both strongly resembling their father, 
as ho remembered liim—^the gay, frank, and merry-hearted Imy. How 
could he sacrifit^e the (|uiet happine.ss of such a home, tliought he, for 
the feverish excitement of a gambler’s life! 

It was settled that tlu'y should remove late in th(‘ evening to an 
hotel in London, where Sir Gerald had engaged rooms, and appointed 
to meet the courier, and thence start for the coast os .soon as it was 
daylight. 

Sir Gerald suggested the propriety of not taking any one with tliem 
except the courier, who w as a stranger to them, and promised to see 
all that was neccssuiy done respiting the small establishment at the 

cottage, and IlaiTy’.smuch larger one in C-n Street. The parting 

of the cousins was a severe trial to Harry; and liLs feelings were only 
kept in conti'ol by Sir Gerald’s remtirk, tlmt if he did not command 
liimsehj he would awaken suspicion, and alnnn hi.s wdfe, w'ho already 
appear^ bewildered by all that was passing. “You are right,” 
replied Harry; I cannot tell her now,—the shock would kill her; 
but ere long slie shall know w'hom she is to bless and think of as her 
preserver.” 
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In December, 1803, Mathews made earnest application to Colman, 
on the port of Mr. Charles Young, for that gentleman’s engagement 
at the Hajmarket, tk>in the ensuing season; a ({uestion on which the 
proprietor felt it expedient to consult Elliston. 

** After your long silence,” says Colman, “ never again prefer a 
charge of idleness against me—^it will be but a Pot and Kettilo recri¬ 
mination, and only discover the coaly complexion of each of us. Mr. 
Young has been mentioned to me, ns on actor of high merit—even by 
yourself. In respect of a clash with you, he is willing to engage 
while you are acting-manager, and in possession of the first business. 
Y’ou perceive, by even so much, I wish him to bo of our Hundred. 
Our establishment last year was one of promise only, not of perform¬ 
ance, spite all our ‘ performances.’ Young, by this arrangement, 
would help, rather than luar you, for your feiuto will lie better shewn, 
by having a roan who would not parry so clumsily with you as many 
in our •S'o/fc tVArmes. But if the subject Imj absolutely I'cpulsive to 
you, I sliall drop it. In the mean, I will announ(‘c to Mathews, 
tliat I cannot definitively reply to him for some days. Restore me 
his letter, which I now enclose to you. 1 write from my cabin, but 
always direct to me at Jewell’s. Adieu! (r. C. 

“ i sincerely congratulate Mrs. E. and yourself on tljc recovery of 
your little boy. Doubtless, you cautioned him never again to put 
trust in a banister. But I forget—^yoii have made up your differ¬ 
ences, and there is no more railing between you.” 

“ We mmt clash,” observes Elliston, in reply. “ Mr. Y'oung’s 
claims are of that order, that he ought not to hold a second rank, 
w’hich he must do, should he engage with you, whilst I am at the 
Haymarket—and I cannot aflV)rd to sacrifice any jiosition to which 
the public favour has advanced me.” 

A few weeks j>revious to the opening of the theatre, the part of 
Rigidy in a new comedy, entitled “ Guilty or not Guilty,” wiitten by 
Mr. T. Dibdin, was forwarded to Elliston, at Bath, for study. Hero 
was a new grievance! more hot water—the “kettle” singing again, 
yet but a poor prosi>ect of the “pot” boiling for Colman. Elliston 
fancied he should have lieen first consulted on the phiy itself, before 
the transmission of any part to liim, and expressed himself grandilo¬ 
quently tliereon, in a letter lengthy as a Statistical Report, to which 
Colman rejoins;— 

“ Y’ou have amply made up for your silence, my d<iar Elliston, for 
you shoot your ♦ pUxmtra vcrlmrum ’ on my pix>r shoulders, almost 
to crush me. Your ink, like the water of Nile in summer, is out 
upon me, literally ‘with a vengeance.’ The extraf)rdinary dimen¬ 
sions of your chandler’s-shop paper have tickled ray fancy, as much 
as your filling them lias excited my vrondcnmuit. 

“ Could I forbear casting this play, witli the devil, in the person of 
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its author, at my elbow? You have not only the best part in the 
piece, but the part in itsdf, is good~and as to the rest, like my bread, 
it is a cast on tiie waters of my current company, and must sink or 
swim. 

1 have enj^ed hliss Tyrer* and Miss Howell, whom I name in 
the order (1 think) of their merits. Huey will be especially useful in 
our vocal business. Tyrer will become more tlian useful. All Kell/s 
sticAt may cross that river, which runs by a similar sound. Mrs. 
Cleland is again of our company —><10 not blame me, for 1 am not 
adamant against the combined entreaties of man and woman, for Mrs* 
Tomm/ Cleland is cither at pleasure. 

“ There is not a more notoriously idle fellow than the one whom I am 
spurring on to write—the ’scapegrace, is myself. He cannot do better 
than ‘ borrow a little of your ’ ink and whitybrown for a start. ‘ To¬ 
morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow ’ 1 slmll ca))itato the first page 
of a parchment book, ‘Act One!’ The elfort is like a contemplated 
plunge in the sea—^tiio more you look at it, the less you like it—I 
shiver in my slippers—^let me fortify myself' with a little gin and 
water (‘drinks’) .... there! I have tasted the poisoned clialicc 
.... again .... with best regju-ds to you. 

“As the present are really my ISfiglit Thoughts, I may fairly again 
mention Ytmng. 1 must confess 1 deem you in en'or on this point, 
though yield it, I do, at your rwjucst—our object ought to be ‘ Rich 
Compounds.’ 

“ How came you to sprain your an(;le? Ah! Harry Domton! 
^ Late hours! night air! bud women!’ Y«m are never so respectable 
as in my company. When you come to town—or ratlicr, to the West 
of it, you will be joyfully received by your friend and compurgator, 

“ Miss Woudfail (daughter of iny decaised friend) will be of our 
Hundred. De Camp, 1 am still to settle with; but he also wiU cer¬ 
tainly be with us. 1 am sli*ej»y—^\ery. Crod bless you! 

“ G. C. (read) Gin’s Cold.” 

‘When Colinan was first aiTested, it was at the suit of his friend; 
on event by no means remarkable on dial account, us the world has 
frequently shewn us; but the eircuq^stance which led to his immediate 
capture, was highly eharacteristic of the dramatist himself. Colman, 
who had for some time post, l)een chary of his visits abroad, had placed 
himself, on a certain fine morning, snugly within a hackney-coach, for 
the purpose of calling on his legal adviser, near Bedford Square. Ho 
reached the house about mid-day; and desiring the driver to remain 
with liis vehicle at the door, until lie had .transacted liis business, pro¬ 
ceeded at once up stairs, liis purpose being in due time fully discussed, 
Colman was about departing, but his solicitor, who, in point of fact, 
was the best friend he ever had, having as great ^ afiection for the 
dramatist as tlie client, detained him ns his guest fco* the day— 
Colman remained, therefore, for dinner; and at midnight, the supper- 
tabic found him still unwilling to depart. 

It so happened that Mr. A-, Colman’s friendly creditor, as we 

have named,' had been accidentally passing the street on that very 
morning, soon after Colman had been set down, and bad noticed the 
coach in question ai the door of tlie lawyer; and on passing the same 


* Now, Mrs. l^ton. 
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«pot, about the chimes of midoight, observed the identical vehicle on 
the identical efei —^f<n‘ Cohuan had altogethw forgotten ho had even 
■arrived in a coach at all; obedient to whose or^rs, the driver had 
remained nearly twelve hours at the curbstone. A- — ■ ■■■, who wras a 
man of qoidk perceptions, and by no meuis a stranger to the conncila 
of the manager of the Haymarket at the house in question, fdt at oace 
persuaded he had discovered his man. This must be CoLmanr’cried 
he—“ there is but one man in London who would keep a hackney 
coach waiting twelve hours, when at twelv^e paces distant, he ndght 
beckon twice the number to his service—-Aere, must be CoImbm^ 
For “jarvey,” this was a good day’s work. The hire was (£ 
coarse paid, Insides some dvc shillings fraudulent per centage, which 
Colmon, after supper, was not in a state to dispute. The man had 
also in prospect a fat brilc on the next day, for the discovery of the 
manager’s retreat, which he received in due course from the wily Mr. 
A- ^ and poor Colman surnmdered. 

Some months, previous to the foregoing event, Colman had been 
living at Fulham, imroetUately contiguous to a cottage then tenanted 

by Mathews. A- was at tlxat time in search of him, and 

Colman being well aware of this, wiw in tlio habit of stealthily 
entering Mathews’ house by the ba<‘k door, and thus had opportunities 
cf passing many agreeable ovenings with Ids friend. Mathews, who 
was as fond of fun, as 8chool-lK)ys of plum pnd<ling, hail a remarkabfy 
fine parrot, which was quick at picking up woiils as auy actor in 
the Hayitiarket company; and in a* shr>rt a time as luiglit be, the 
green pet was instructed in the exclamation —** lie oft’! be off! A—*s 
coming!—A-’s coming!” On a certtun evening, therefore, Col¬ 

man having raised the latch of Mathews’ back door, and being 
about entering the yard, in which the parrot had been purposely 
placed, his ears were suddenly startled by the bird’s new lesson— 

** Be off! be off! A-’s coming!—A-corahig!”—a hint 

which, it may be well believed, he instantly obeyed, Puzzlwl by the 

possibility of A-being so near, but at the same time not displeased 

at the hint, Colman, on the following eve applied himself to the 
postern-gate, for the purpose of ascerbuning tlie true state of affairs, 
when the stridulous assault was again repeated—“ Btj off! be off! 
A-’s coming!” Utterly bewildered, and with ren(;wed mortifica¬ 

tion, the affrighted dramatist was once more taking to his heels, when 
the actor, deeming he luwl curried the joke quite far enough, popped 
his head from behind the wall, and in a voice, half parrot and half 

Mathews, screamed out—“ Come b’ack—come back! A-'s in the 

water-butt!—A-’6 in the water-butt!” The sequel may be well 

imagined—the friends passed their night merrily together—an event 
which Mathews fully anticipated, never doubting the thorough good 
humour of his companion. 

The season of 1804 commenced at the time fixed by the licence, 
with the “ Mountaineers;” and on the 26th of May, llibdia’s new 
comedy was {woduced. EUiston was the hero;—^liis snmrt, animated 
acting, contributed greatly to the success of the drama, though it had 
not sufficient stamina to become ** a stock piece.” Colman's newly- 
raised troops, which he styled his Rural Company,” were not highly 
attractive, and it was therefore deemed expedi<mt to supply a little 
“ town-made goods” in the person of Bannister—“ w'arranted to wear 
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welL’* EUiston now performed several new characters, particularly 
Vapid in the ** Dramatist,” in which he was so eminently successful, 
that the comedy became at once a favourite, and permanently conti* 
nued so. Vapid was decidedly his best “ buffa” part. EUiston again 
assisted the efforts of ** Arthur Griffenhoff,” by undertaking a mediocre 
character, in as negative a farce, entitled “ Gay Deceivers.” 

His popularity now so increased, that on tlie annomicement of his 
benefit, the dimensions of the Little Theatre” were found uneqeud to 
the acoommodation of his “ troops of friends.” Like Bacon, he had 
grown too large for his dwelling, and calling therefore a council of his 
advisers, it was determined the Opera House should be secured for 
the occasion. Taylor, the lessee, gave his permission — Colman 
acquiesced—and EUiston's benefit was reannounced for the 10th of 
September, at the King’s Theatre, under the immediate sanction of 
his Majesty. 

The peribnnances were “ Pizm-ro,” and “ Love Laughs at Lock¬ 
smiths.” At an early hour a crowd assembled about the theatre, 
w’hich, by the time the doors vrere abriut opening, had so thickened, 
that neither eoiistubles nor guards could j)rovent a pressure, which 
threatened consequence's as fatal as those at the “Hajmarket,” in 
1794.* AlS the clock was striking fiv**—“ concussa* ]>atuere fores!”-— 
the doors were fairly, or ratlier, unfairly, carried oft'their hinges. To 
the very letter, it was a “ Laugh at Locksmiths^' —the people poured 
into the theatre at eveiy tt]K*rtu re, like water into a wreck, and in a few 
minutes tlicre was an <»v(‘rflow in pit and huxe.s wJiich found its level 
at no less an elevation tlmn the ceiling. The boxes wlitcli had been 
“taken” in the morning, were taken after a different I’ushion in the 
afternoon—none of tlio riglitfiil p.irties being able to approach their 
appointed seats. The house w.'is litornlly blockad<*d. But a small 
portion only could liave paid tlieir money, thougli many had left 
pledges to the anunmt, in the sliapc of hats, shoes, shawls, and skirts 
of clothing. Some were seen climbing from tbe ]>it into fancied 
refuge of the boxes, wliilst not a few were bodily forced again from 
the ])arapets into tlic steaming pit. Actitm and reaction were equal, 
after the mathematician's vciy heart. “Above! below!” was equal 
discord; for it is not to Ik; snppo.scd tbe “gods” were idle. No; there 
was a row amongst the deities, by Jove! The Titans also w'ere at 
warm work at the very gates of Olympus—^the sons of Coclus and 
Terra demanding what they called “ a settlement,” by a statute of 
their own framing, whilst those wrho had already gained it, were in 
vain applying for “ out-door relief.” Celestials and infernala—(>opin- 
jays and pauj)crs—were mirigled “ pell mell” in one common confusion. 
“ Chaos was come again!” 

Many now scramblcHl over the orchestra chevaux-de-frise to the 
st^, at the further outlay of skirts, both woollen and linen; and 
sundry were the spikes on which still hung the ignoble trophies of lace¬ 
rated garments, which were never intende<l to meet the eye of any but 
the wearer. At lengtli, the ckamade being sounded, and the disturbance 
somewhat quelled, EUiston stepped forward, os plaintiff in this losing 

* Oq tbe occasion of their Majesties visiting the Haymarket Theatre in the 
above year (1794), tbe rash into the pit was so great, that many persons were 
thrown down, and being trampled on by others, fifteen were nnfortunately crashed 
to death, and twenty dreadfully mangled. 
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cause, though God knows, his jury was sufficiently {Mndied for any 
verdict he might desire. As Richard the Second, at Snuthdeld, (in 
the words of Hume,) **he advanced towards the multitude, and 
accosted them with an affable but intrepid countenance;” told them 
the eyes of all Europe were, at that moment, upon thm!—reminded 
them of the frightful days of the year >->80, and blessed his Mi^tcstj 
on the tlmme! From which culminate state of imagery, he droppeti 
into the Martinus Scriblerus vein, concluding by saying that, ” oon- 
vineed as he was every person honouring him with their presence 
meant to pay, ho begged leave to observe that the deficiencies would 
be received on the following morning at his house. No. 6, Great 
Russell Street, Covent Garden!” 

But the “ Bathos” was not yot complete. Some of bis fast /friends 
being determined to catch all they could at tlic spur of the mo¬ 
ment, actually procured sundry jmwtcr porter pots, and threading 
their way tlirough the multitudes in jjit and gallery, collected pay¬ 
ments in this manner—silver and copper—pots of half and half—a 
“ lame and impotent c»>nciusion” we may indeed call it, for it was 
fitted only “ to chronicle small beer.” But though impotent as 
respected the comedian, it was a Kti‘t)ng <lrink to souie of these olhdous 
pot cmnpaniuns: fur more than one of them (us wicked rogues as 
Autoh/cm himself) >verc so tempted by the draught, as to dc<amip 
with not only the silver and <;oppcr, but the pewter to boot, leaving to 
Elliston all the* odium of so tap-r<.»om an experiment, but not that 
liquidation to whi<*h he was entitled. 

With great difficulty the play proceeded—“ Pizorro,” os we have 
said. Part of the audience occupying those inches on the stage to 
which the Peruvian’s “ brave assmdates” vainly struggled to advance, 
JtoUa's adilress was actually delivered to an admiring circled of ladi»is 
and gentlemen from the vicinity of Knightsbridge, Marylebone, and 
Bloomsbury Stiuare, So unconscious were some of the party of their 
peculiar situation, and so \ittcrly destroyed was, at last, the scenic 
illusion, that on Mrs. Litchfield (wiio fdayed Elvira) dropping, by 
accident, her mantle, while rising /rom tiie Spaniard’s couch, a by- 
standing young lady, with the [»rom))teMt kindness in the world, stepped 
forward, and picking up the spangled vestnu'iit, begged, with a gratelul 
curtsy, she might have the pleasure of replacing it; nor was she at 
all aware of tliis groles({He jnece of maladroit, until brought to her 
senses by one of the loudest shouts which had transjnred in the theatre 
on this memorable night. Elliston realized by this benefit full <KK)/, 

A trifling incident occurred, ul)uut the e-losing tveek at the “ Little 
Theatre,” so strikingly homoffnu- with our subject, that wc cannot 
ferbear the present notice. A ceriain comedian wdio he«l been playing 
here during the sea.son, and had made sotne impression in a p.art which 
had fallen to his duty, was haunted by thosi*- distressing Blue Devils, 
yclept Imilitfs; and though he had successfully baffle*! the attack lor 
several nights, yet he was not without pretty strong conviction that 
he would 1x‘ speedily laid up. In fact, the epidemic wa.s very much 
about just at this period. It was, however, im[>ortant to all parties 
that the actor should fulfil his engagement.s at tlie theatre. To elude 
the bailiffs, therefore, who were constantly besetting the dwrs, like 
earth-stoppers, the following expedient was put in motion. The 
actor’s name was changed in the bills, wliUst lie, dressing his characters 
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rather at Tanance with his usual maauer, and being an admiraide 
miinic, assuming also a feigned voice, w^t on the stage, as usual, but 
under the designation of “ a gentlanan, his first appearance.” 
in every single part, was he constantly sustaining two characters—^the 
one in the drama, and the oilier, that of a country debutant—which he 
accomplished with entire success. The bailifis were convinced their 
man h^ given them the slip, and after a time, like Charles Stuart*a 
pursuers, they passed quiedy off, whilst the king of the joke si^ 
grinojng aloft at on elevated window in the building. 


XXL 

In the course of this season, Mr. Aaron Graham, chief police magis* 
trate and one of the eominittee of management at Drury Lane Theatre, 
renewed an ajipiication to Klliston, which ho ha«l previously opened by 
letter, for his services at tliat establishment. The fortunes of Drury 
wen* greatly depressed, and the recent failure of a comedy, “ The Heart 
of Oak,” as it was called, had left scarcely a shot in the locker. 
Klliston, liowever, did not so nimbly obey tlie magistrate’s writ as was ex¬ 
pected, and Justice Gruham entered up judgment against him in another 
epistle full of invectives. The faetvras, Klliston had certain secondary 
])ursuits which were greatly assisting his income, and rendered him 
indiHcrent to the proposal in question, lie was giving, at this period, 
private instruction in reading and reciting the English classics, and 
had as much employment ol‘ this desoriptiem as he could conveniently 
despatch, in addition t<i his other professional duties. Those eng^e- 
menta afforded him also a jdeasing variety, by no means unexception¬ 
able to his eonstitutioTi; his pupils coul<l scwcely fail of being fond of 
their master, while ho himself was a kind of mignon in the family 
circle; and if soim^times ho felt a self-aeeusntion in liaving slightly 
cajoled the husbuiul, ho. found, not uiifroquontly, a conscientious satis¬ 
faction in having rendered tho wife uiu)ue»stional>Iy happy, Graliam, 
however, still kept close at his heels; anil as there really up{>eareHjl, from 
what wo have just notie<*d, some little danger of our hero falling into 
the magistrate’s hands undiT less seemly circumstances than a pro¬ 
fessional alliance, it is as wt‘11, [lorliaps, that he at Iciigtii listened to the 
Drury Lane overture, closing, w'ith the proposal now made to him, for 
a three-years’ engagement, at twenty pounds per week, and a benefit 
at the most favourable period of the season. 

On the 20th So[»tetiiber, 1804, Klliston opened the campaign at Druiy 
Lane, by acting Rolhi, and was flatteringly received on his new ground. 
On the 2oth, lie played Doricourt, luid on the 27tli, having repeated 
RoU($^ he started, on leave of absence, for Weymouth, where again, at 
the express command of the king, he was appointed to superintend a 
fdte and perform a few nights at the theatre. The fete took place 
on the 29th, on board the royal yacht, and was given in honour of tho 
birthday of the Duclicss of Wirtemberg. As their Majesties entereil 
the vessel, KUiston and Mi^ de Camp,* in the characters of a sailor 
and his wife, ddivered a metrictil address. 

Patriotic rhapsodies were, at this period—^the renewal of the French 


* Afterwards, Mrs. Charles Kemble. 
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vrar-^mwh in vogue on our theatres. They were wdi enough for Uto 
qiecUl purpose, tot the greater part of them, as poetic oompo^tions, 
miserable examides. We quote some etctraets from the one in queS'* 
tiou, merely on the grounds of the distinguished occasion. 

{The Bailor hrtahsfrm hU companiota, acclaiming--) 

** I tell you I mil speak —hso stand aside, 

And let a sailor vho has long defied 

His country’s foes, for once approach his king, 

The bumble tribute of respect to bring. 

If thus your People feel, what tongue can tell 
The rapturous poy which must the bosom swell 
Of Her, who distant in a foreign land, 

Far from a Father and his fostering hand. 

Who, at this moment, whilst ‘ her Health!’ goes ronud. 

And the deck echoes to the festire sound. 

In fund imagination views the scene, 

And sighs to think what barriers intervene 
To stop tlic thanks which hang upon her tongue, 

Intent on him fhnn whom her being sprang. 

(Sailor's toif'e interrvpls Me Tar.) 

“ My worthy mate, have you forgot the name 
Of old iSt. Michael, of goose-killing fame; 

How, every year, on this auspicious day, 

Our vows to him with ready teeth we pay; 

When cackling animals by instinct feel 
The shar|> incision of the eager steel ? 

Then trust me. Sire, henceforth when tempests roar. 

And the winds whistle through niy cottage door— 

While in my solitary bed I'm laid. 

And fears for Tom, my anxiops soul invade. 

The thought that ’tis for i/ob my sailor brhves 
The battle’s danger, and the stonny waves, 

Shall make my heart with patriot a^ur burn, 

And hope anticipate his glad return." 

There was more—much more of this; and when we a.«sure our 
readers the extracts we have made are the “ quality” passages of the 
Poetic Address, they will feel fully satisfied that nothing less than the 
honour of reiwiating tlicm in the presence of the good old king, could 
recompense Elliston and his aeiunnjilishcd comx>anion for diarging 
their imaginations with sueli material. 

On the 5th of October, Klliston returned to Drury Lane, when he 
acted Archer. Charles, in llie “ School for Scandal Don Felix, 
Orlando, Young lievil, in the “ Conscious Lover.**;” WilMng, Octavian, 
Benedict, Faulktand, Ilnmlet, Riekard the Third, Bekour, and 
Ranger, he also played in quick .succession; and on the 31st Januaty, 
he appeared in the part of the Duke Aranza, the first representation 
of The Honeymoon.” 

This highly jxipular drama had been long slighted—rejected, 
indeed, by the management of Dniiy Lane. Tlie manuscript which 
had been thrown amongst the dusty {dies of the condemned ceil, fell 
by mere chance a second time under the notice of the turnkey, and as 
a kind of desperate alternative (there being no “ novelty in prepara¬ 
tion”) the play, with due ceremony was led out for execution. It was, 
however, strongly cast; and after the first rehearsal, there was an 
evident change of opinion amongst the actors; for although the miun 
incidents of this comedy are far from original, yet there was such a 
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jacund divejrsity of c}utracter->-sucli an agreeable succession of well 
arranged action, and so happy on adaptation of the vigorous diction of 
the ** old masters,*’ that aU doubts were ultimately removed as to its 
verdict with die public. 

And well indued might all apprehensions have vanished, for the 
result was triumphant. It would be of little purpose to speak of any 
part or division in the acting of either EUiston or Miss Duncan—^where 
and what to choose would lie tlie difficulty—any special notice or selection 
would bo, in point of fact, a declaration of the whole, for there was no 
moment in which the; spectator had been uncqujdly dcliglited. Every 
actor in the piece was well uifccted to his particular allotment, and no 
diaractcrs were ever better performed than all the casts upon this 
occasion. 

Poor Tobin, the autlior of the play, lived not to witness the triumph 
of his muse, lie died, unfortiumtely, at Cork, a few montlis only 
before this first reju'esentatiou. “ 'J'he Honeymoon” was acted twenty- 
eight times in the se{l^on—twice by command of their Majesties—and 
ran eleven consecutive niglits—a course which would undoubtedly 
have been extended, l)ut for that Sudden meteoric appearance in the 
dramutic horizon, whicli now drew after it the inquiring eyes of all 
observers—namely, 'I'lie Young Roscius.” 

So rich and varied was the histrionic cxccUcntre whieli Elliston dis¬ 
played in this part, Aranza, that had bis <]uality been hitherto 
equivocal, or altogctljcr unaccredited, this event would at once have 
placed him “ ac proj>e socco,” and the favoured delegate of the Comic 
Muse.* 

Klliston receives the following letter from liis attached friend 
Mr. Gore,— 

“ Well, my cockmate, 1 congratulate you as many times as I can 
pack them between this and CJivistnias, ou your laurels. Fame is not 
quite so nimble-footed as scandal, and yet your frc&h renown has 
reached us long ago. Rut this is not the first satisfaction you liave 
given on the scene of flic ‘ Iloneymooii.’ Mrs. Elliston declares you 
acquitted yourself' ten years ago in th^^ interesting situation quite as 
well, though the world ilidn’l know it. llohnun has been [daying here 
four nights to exctdhmt lumses— Jr/fficr, MarJ/eth, BenetUct, and Earl 
¥ Essex. On the stage, he lot)ks as handsome as ever, tliough too 
much en bon jtoint for that easy elegance by which he was once 
distinguished. 

** 1 have heard soinetliing of your little Roscius—tliis step from the 
playground to the ])la}'housc 1 cannot approve. I observe the lady 
who w«is to Jiavc performed with him is gone to Ireland—Mrs. Litch¬ 
field. Pray who is to take lier place?—surely not Mr.'s. Siddons? 
Tlie chiuraeter for his debut is w'cll chosen, DorUfis in ‘ Merope.* 
We have, by report, here a second Siddons in Miss Smith. She 
interests all greatly, and some are thoroughly fascinated by her. From 
myself I can say nothing—I ha\ e not seen her.” 

[Charles Robert Elliston, bom 5th Kov. 1804. Godfather, James Slade, Esq.] 

• The principal cast of characters in the “ Honeymoon ” was as follows t—^Duie 
Aranm, EUiston; ftidando, Bannister; Lavtpeifo, Mathews; Jactpies, CoUins; 
Julianu, Miss Duncan; Volante, Miss Mellon ; Hostess, Mrs. Sparks. 
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THE STORY OF PYGMALION. 


BY EO\YARI> KBNBALY. 

4 

liaktiP yiypada Kopqv, cat rijc ipiie ijpaffdifv ypa^ije' V i'op vadov oiim 
A^poStrtis fo /3<\o£.—A nis'rf.NKTCSt lib. ii. 


Gentle Reader, if tliou luidst bwn by any oliance possessed of that 
tunic of invisibility whorcin, as we have all read in the fairy tale, the 
lucky FoiTunatus was wont to enrulop himself at times, and hadst 
slipped into my library at any one minute during? tlie Inst three or four 
hours, thou wouldst liave seen me sitting gravel}' by my lump, with u 
very old-fasliioned book in >ery outhunlish characters, and bound with 
red morocco Jirndy gilt, on llie pages of which my spectacled eyes were 
rivetted w’ith no ordinary attention. After a little time thou wouldst 
have observed me pause at a particular passage, jiiid lean back in my 
ea.sy chair w'ith tin; mmmer of »>ue iibont to deliberate on some evidently 
agreeable subject. Wmpt in delicions rev<*ric for sonic twenty 
minutes, tlu* index finger of my left hand resting on my cheek, and a 
whole host of glitt»‘ring fancies .xhooting across my mind, like the starry 
nebulxof tlie nortliern lights, ]-nt length resume my book, and re-read 
with inercasc'il interest tliat portion of the volume at which thou hadst 
first beludd me engaged, llaving lifd curiosity to stay so long, thou 
art determim*d not to depart until thou hast discovered the name of 
the author wdio appears to have had s(» much fascination for the student; 
and accordingly approaching m-arer with light footst«‘p, tliou discoverest 
that he is a (ircek, and on closer examination find that he is entitled,, 


Apitrruiptrov EtiotoXui which, being int(*rpreted fiir the pro¬ 

fane. mcaneth The Ijo\ i* Episth-s of Arista-netus.” Tie; w ork is open 
at page 73, and ujiun that 1 still continue to pore. It iuiinediately 
occurs to thee to ask tr/zj/ 1 am so interested by that ]»artieular place, 
and tlie tvords almost tremble on lliy lip, witen siuldcnly thou s\rt 
reminded that a robe of darkness is a'oout tliee which conceals thee 


from mortal ken, and thou lia>t uli*eudy seen enough of me not to wish 
to startle me witli thoughts of a vi^it from Oiiostland. Alter a little 
time, on seeing mo take iij) my jiapers and writer away very rapidly, thou 
takest thy dejiarlure, and still weai'ing tlio invisible domino, glide.-t 
perhaps to the prcsenci; of tliy beautiful mistre.ss, and gaze.-t all nnsi'en 
u]>on the bewitching starlight ol' Imr eyes. In which Elysium I leave 
thee, hoping thou ha.st wit imd smise enough tvhile there, to forget that 
I or my Imoks ever crosseil thy imagination or aroused thy curiosity. 

But now that thou hast leisure, I will tell thee why I became, so 
occupied W'ith the “Love Epi.''tle,’’ W'hieh .stands at page seventy-three. 
Know then, th.'it during the whole of tliis day I hud been hunting 
through the garden of iny memory for some jiretty flowers wherewith 
to form a giu'land for our favourite Magazine, and until I tixik up 
Arist.x*netus had foiled to find any. On opening, however, that enchant¬ 
ing collection oflove letters, my eye w'as arrested by one in particular, 
alioutthe margin of w’hieUIhad scribbled many wild random thoughts, 
and in looking over them I read part of the Ejiiatle itself. It 
describes the emotions of a young painter who had drawn a likeness of 
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a lovely girl, and from gazing on it constantly became at length 
passionately enamoured of the creation of his fancy. This story im¬ 
mediately reminded me of the legend of Pygmalion—one of the most 
l>cautiful and romantic of the many tliat Hellenian genius has be¬ 
queathed to us, and I resolved to make liis lalmurs and his happiness 
the subject of a sketch. Canst thou wonder then, O gentle imdsible 
reader, that 1 should have worn such a face of pleasure ? 

Pygmalion was not only tlie most beautiful youth in Cyprus, but, 
what added if poshiblc still more to his attractions, its prince also. 
Painters, when they wiKhed to draw an image of Apollo, and sta¬ 
tuaries, when they desired to carve one, besought the young Pygmalion 
to be their model; for well they knew that Phmbus liimself had not 
more grace or symmetry. liright eyes grow brighter as he ap- 
jiroaelKid, and ologantly-dressi'd fo[)S grew ]>aler. Mammas courted 
him, and fathers flutt<‘red liim. Even the }>oets were content to sing 
his i)niises at Jialf-priee; and he might have commanded a banquet 
every day in any liouse in Cyprus where tliere was a mai'riageable 
daughter or a niece of eiglileen. 

Yet, w'itJi all tliese condbrts and attractions, our excellent Pygmsdion 
was not a Inippy man. Soft glances and silvery compliments he 
equally disregarded. The poets hymned to him, and the nobles cooked 
for liiiii iji vain. The golden urns in whifh the beautiful wines of 
Cyprus blushed went unheeded and unUisted from his board; and he 
passed his hours in lonely meditation, amid Ibrest walks, or by the 
rosy shores of his luxuriant islf. Everybody incpiired the reason of 
liis ubstruetiiui, but nobo<ly could tell. Some whispered that h(5 w’aa 
mad—many asserte«l tliat he was in love, and they <lid not scruple to 
subjoin—on the sly. ?sow, IVgmalion was not in love with any 
earthly woman. "When I state this, it is unnecessary for im*. to add 
that be. bad bis senses. So both statemeiils were untrue. 

lJut fori'st walks were not the sole oeeupation of P3'ginalion, nor did 
lie. linger ulwa^'s beside the emerald waters. In a 'ving of his marble 
])alaee, which eommunded a lovely prosj»oet of the most verdant scenery 
<*f Cyprus, the young prince, was obs(;rved to jiass no small portion of 
his time. tViuld it ho some fair cai)tive, who was there- immured? or 
did he s<‘leet that sjiot for silent converse with his liooks? Why did 
ho retire so often?—why did he linger thei’c so long?—^why did he 
conceal from every ej'e the object of liis \ isit? .Such were the <[ues- 
tions whieli alone seemi'd to occupy the attention of his coiu’ticrs. 
Th(‘ <Jegant Phihanon was said to have stood before his looking-glass 
for three long liours in jihilosopliie deliberation on the subject. The 
handsome Euxyiheus, who was reported never to havnj had an idea in 
his life that soai’cd above ilic curl of his moustache or the elegance 
of ‘ his bow, Wcus known to be so d«,*eply buried in reflection on this all- 
important secret, that he dc.s'‘ended one morning to breakfast with liis 
nails untrimmed. Carlands of the most brilliant flowers, breathing the 
richest perfumes, were every morning conveyed to this mysterious 
turret, but no one ever could tell for what jmrpose. The finest furniture 
that Europe and Asia could supply was carried thither, and arranged 
by the most skilful artists; but no inmate of this fairy palace was ever 
bebeld. Pv'gmaliou’j silence, too, was most provoking. By a thou¬ 
sand ingenious devices it was sought to entrap him into a confession of 
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this romantic riddle; but he was too waxy to be ensnared, and insen¬ 
sible to the solicitations of even his loveliest questioners. At last, 
Aristomenes, who was universally admitted to bo the most illustrious 
poet since Ae days of Homer—and whose name nevev would have 
been heard of but for tliis veritable tale—settled the question at oneo 
by a solution no less ingenious than it was complimeutarj'. He de¬ 
clared tliat Venus was accustomed to visit the turret, to make love to 
the youthful prince, and that it was for her special entertainment 
it had been so gorgeously decorated by Pygmalion. All the Cypriotes 
applauded the notion to the skies, and statues were erected in con¬ 
genial bronze to the happy Aristomenes. I’ygmalion made no com¬ 
ment or criticism oii the {Kiem, but gave the auUior a couple of golden 
talents—a striking contrast with the custom of modern patrons, who 
give their authors ]>lenty of criticism, but scarcely any mumty. 

Perhaps tJie gentle rcadcjr is by this time as anxious to know what 
really tans this w'ondrous secret as the incpiisitive ladies atid gentlemen 
of Cyprus were three tliousand years ago. Let us follow j*ygmalion 
himself through the apartments in ono of his morning visits, and 1 
doubt not we shall disc^over all. 

Proceeding upwartl, then, by a flight of snowy marble stops to a 
gallery of golden pillars, in which were ranged pictures by the most 
famous (Irecian musters, and stjitucs tlie workinutishlp of wliieh JMu- 
dias or Praxiteles jnigbt liave envied, wo jjursni* the princ«> through a 
pair of massive- silver dviors, on which was sculptttred the amour of 
Aphrodite w’itJi the young Adonis. On, then, w'e hasten tiiroiigh 
rooms hung with tapestry of elegant emiiroulery, and adorned with 
tripods and va.'^cs of tine, gold, until wc are at length .stopped by u 
small door which surpassc.'' in splcodtuir all that wc have hitherto seen. 
Through this wc follow Pygmalion, and lo! in a moment we are in the 
presence of the Myst(;ry—so tlazzling in her beauty, tlnit we h.ave not 
time or eyes or earo. to look at the ajiartmetit in which she is 
enslunned. Her face, so th'lieate—.so railianf, as if it were the very 
one, whieh Seneca fancied when he wrote the line— 

“ Ha-c ilia facies igrie salcreo iiitens"— (Uippol, v, 1206 .) 

transfixes us with astonishim-nt; and the diadem of gems and I'oscs 
that she. wears sheds a purple light on her eJu;elt.s which exceeds all 
dc.scri[»tion. An'a 3 "ed in rohe.s of In.strous I’iehness—glittering all 
over from Jicad to fo<.>t with jewels wbr^se ev<‘ry spai'kh! is like a sun¬ 
beam—ofthemn.st perfect form that ever rivetted gUince—and with 
the most delicious smile that ever face wore—behold the iriisfre,'>.s 
of Pygmalion! Put s4fe!—she stirs not—breathes not—spetiks uol. 
Her lover is befow* her prostrate, and pf)urs forth the p}ir<sioii she ha.si 
inspired; but .she doe,s not repl^^ nor do her eyes shoot forth the joy 
whicii she should feel. Let us approach nearer, and see whether tiur 
.sight does not deceive u**. 'What!—can it be?—why, it is .a .stutut—a 
statue of ivory, which ha.s neither life nor soul!—ami tliis is the 
mistress of Pygmalion! No wonder that he shoid'l have so long 
hoarded from public view the secret of an attachment .so .singular and 
so wild. 

♦Li the fonnation of this statue Pygmalion, luid been for years en- 
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gaged, and as he watched its beauties bud and grow forth beneath his 
animating chisel, became imiwrceptibly filled with the passion of 
intense love. From morning until night he was employed in making 
more perfect the channs of tliis fair creation of his hands; and w'hen 
the work was at length completed, he felt that he could love no mortal 
woman so strongly and so well as this—a lifeless figure in ivory. His 
whole soul was devoted to the image. He dressed it every day in 
garments that cost the wealth of cities, and was never tired of gazing 
upon it, as if it liad soul and sense to appreciate and repay liim. His 
passion was a species of adoration. He spoke to the statue—^he wrote 
songs in its praise—lie presented it gifts of priceless value—^he 
folded it in his arms, as if there wei-o a beating heart within—he 
played music to it—and crowned it everyday with a fresh and fiowery 
wreath. There were moments when he even fancied tliat the statue 
.spoke in reply to Jiis impassioned adjunitions; and when the light 
winds filaynd about the chamber, and fluttered ninid the folds of her 
di'f'ss so as to make them move, I'ygrnalioii’s burning fancy made him 
think that it was Jiis mistress endowed with temporary animation, and 
lie would rush towards lier with blessings and joy on his lips, but find 
at last only the cold and motionless ivory. And so he lived on, still 
enthusiastically dreaming—^lie knew not M'hy—that the goddesses 
wouM yet n*puy him for all liis long years 'f worship by making his 
iM'lovcd image still his own—by filling her with the Spirit of Life, and 
rendering her the bh'ssing of all his utter years both in this world and 
in the bright bowers of Klysium. 

A lustrum of years had elapsed since the Cyprian prince had seen 
tlic comple.tion of his statu(‘, and eveiT’ day he iiad sent up prayers to 
Aphrodite to look with complaeeney upon his desires. Jlut no change 
had yet been w'orkod. His vows were incflectual; and lie soemftd 
ns far from the enjoyment of hi.» hopes as if he had never even enter¬ 
tained any on the subject. But the eonsimimaiion of his wishes ap¬ 
proached, and it happened in this way:— 

Once while ho. walked musingly bi'.sidc the sea-.-hore, his eyes cast 
down upon the sih er sands, and his thoughts deeply engaged on that 
which formed the entire ambition of Iiis life, it suddenly oceurred to 
bim that on the morrow tlie Grand Festival of Ai)hrodite, which the 
C'yprietes wen; alway- accustomed to celebrate with unusual lionours, 
was to take place. Ten years had elap.sed since the last festival,—^for 
till* islanders had by soim,' Avii-ked practices, whereof historians speak, 
but to which we will not licrc allude, incurred the severe displeasure 
of the goildess, and her priest hud refused to perform the accus- 
tomcil eercinonie.'S. (')n tliis occasion, Pygmalion hojied to find the 
beautiful divinity more jiropitious than heretofore, and he accord¬ 
ingly invoked her aid: kneeling, therefore, upon the sea-shore, and 
Hinging a coronal of roses into the tiile, he prayed as follows:— 

“ MomKR of starry Flowers, 

From whose fair eyes the golden domes of Zeus, 

And Heaven's broad cope— 

Its Palaces and ever-laughing Bowers, 

Draw light in sunny showers; 

FriMn whose sweet glance 
Old Earth her wealthy bosom wide doth opr. 

And scatters rose.s o'er her broad expanse, 

Such magic spells can smiles of thine produce. 



the sToar ap tygmalio^, 


liS 


0! H4ir 

With gentle ear, , 

While hy the lone 8ea*»hore 
From whose rude depUia thy ibnn 
Arose in days of yore, 

Like the bright Momiog Star, 

In mist aud storm! 

O! Hear 

Him who now summons thee to glide 
Hither in silver car, 

Shining in splendour, tike some Eastern bride 
Destined to woo the arms of mighty Jove, 

The suininur-fuced Ehotkb by thy side. 

Round thee an atmosphere of light and love. 

“ Lowly 1 kneel 

To thee, Enchantress, with thy golden smile ; 

For ah !—I feel 

The life of life fade like a dream away, 

Or the red flower of Nile, 

Whose beauty waateth when the moon's white ray 
Is veil'd in shade; 

So wastes iny heart, while ulie, the Ktutue«maid, 

Hath not the lamp of lile within her breast. 

To soothe my soul's unrest. 

“ (live her the pill of life! 

Place thou a soul within lier»peiitle breast; 

Let her soft eyes and eheeks be rife 
With ihc gay brightness that shall make pie blest* 

Let her white hands, 

And snowy fei't, 

Fill'd with exisumee, serve, the first to twine 
Over her brows divine 
Her garland’s flowery bunds ; 
j. The feet to trip along 

The pebble-paven strands 
Witli twinklings fleet! 

To the glad measure oi the lyre and song. 

Let her sweet lijis ex|)irc 
Sounds tiirit shall make the soul rejoice, 

And her fair fingers sweeping o’er the lyre, 

Wake music for her voice I 

“ Let her love- tiw, (> Queen! 

As thou the Star of E'en, 

Ur the wild bee the rose, 

In gardens green that grows. 

So may thy brows be crown’d 

With garlands the year round— * 

So may Olympiap jileasures 
Greet thee with their sweet treasures 1” 

WlietLer it were that \*enus was just at that moment in a particu¬ 
larly amiable mood, or tliat the music which our lover cliantcd for her 
ear had some attractions more than ordinary, we know not; but cer¬ 
tain it is, that just as he had concluded, tlie goddess rose suddenly out 
of the green waters. .Slic sat in a conch of many-flashiiig rays and 
colours drawn hy doves,and was attended bytho three (traces with bosoms 
all unzoned, and by a troop of little Loves tliat fluttered about lier like 
butterflies about the lips of some blushing summer flower. Waving 
her hand to Pygmalion, and looking as if tlie whole heaven were pic¬ 
tured in her enchanting face, she thus addressed him:— 

“ Pygmalion, thy devotioh is at length ahK«ut to be rewarded, and 
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the beautiful statue to be made indee^hine. From tlie coral cares of 
Oceanus I have beard thee, and hastened hither, llejoice, then! and 
leaxl the way, to the sanctuary where thy mistress sitteth.” 

We need not say with wliat happiness Pygmalion heard these words. 
Without even waiting to thank the goddess, he immediately ran home* 
ward, followed by that train of divinities, and proceeded stnught to 
tlie apartment in that mysterious talk-provoking tower of which ho¬ 
nourable mention has lujcn ab*eady made. Venus, descending from 
her car, hastened after him; and then tliey approached the ivory statue, 
the bosom of Pygmalion heaving with tronsjwrt. By the magic of a 
single look, Aphroditt warmed the carving into life, and called her 
Antiiokome, or Fiowcr-llair,—a title denoting the exquisite loveliness 
of the ringlets that flowed down to her feet. Then Pygmalion, falling 
before her, rejieated the history c-f her birth from the ivory block, the 
years he liad dej^ted to her formation, and the pas.sion which be felt. 
It need not be added that to such a love, no lady, and least of all, 
Flowcr-Ihiir, could be indifferent; and she, therefore, with one of 
the sweetest smiles in the world, which Venus herself was observed 
not particularly to like, told Pygmalion that faithfulness like lus could 
be rewarded only in one way, and to that ho w'us welcome. Then 
offering him her hand, they i)roceeded together to the public apart¬ 
ments of the royal i<alaco, and in that hour Aiithokome was j)ro- 
elainied Princess of Cyi)nis. An union so begun we need scarcely 
add was fortunate to the last, and I’ygnudion is reported to have loved 
Ids living wife even fiu' more devotedly than he did when she was a 
statue; nor <lid he make any objection to her acquisition of one vice 
whioli .she did not possess in her tudginal .state-r-her voice. 

Gentle Iteader, <-.inst thou not fmdainornl in this tale ? Secst thou 
not that, like all the divine romances of tlie oMen days, it suvodrs 
strongly of jihilosophy. If thou ttKi wilt ho, like 1‘3'ginaiion, u wor¬ 
shipper of the Beautiful whether in Kature or in Art,—if thou wilt 
but love it, and watch it, and ti'casiire it as diivotcdly ns lie, depend 
ujwin it there is a eertiun bright Divinity who will be the Venus to 
crow'u with success thy pcrsevi'rancc and thy toils. Let me bid thee 
good bye, then, in the words of one of our greatest philosophers’^— -Ke- 
MUMBKa- ilESEMHLK — PeBSEVERE ! 


TIIK DUCIIESSE DE MAZARIN AT CHELLES. 

BY MISS PARDOE. 

PART 1. 

The usually quiet Convent of Chcllcs w'as all astir. The spacious 
gardens were deserteil; the chapel was untenanted: and mysterious 
whisi>ers and apprehensive, looks were to be met on all sides. Blcait 
with the fcRi', however, there might be read upon the faces of the 
excited sisterhood a certain restless and fidgetty cpjoyment, common 
to monastic communities, when some extraordin.ary incident breaks 
for a brief interval through the monotony of their ordinary existence. 


Burke. 
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To the cowled and cloistered inmates of a rdigiona house, eren trifles 
are of extreme importance, from the pancitj of events of wliich their 
mode of life is suscteptilde, and wltieh nntiu^ly tends to invest evezy 
variation of feeling and action with a factidoas consequence and an 
exaggerated value. It wiis, therefore, not extraordinary that, on the 
morning of which we arc about to write, the pious ladies of Chelles^ 
were all excitement; and that the leaven of worldly interests was' 
causing among them a fermentation of .spirit, strangely at variance 
with their usu^ placidity. 

The convent in question was one of high repute during the reign of 
Louis XYL, for sanctity und order; and its lady abbess was the 
pious and higli-bom Madame do la Porte, th(j paternal aunt of Armand 
Charles dc la Forte, Manpiis de la Meilleroge, who, on tlie occasion 
of his marriage with Hortense, niece and heiress to the celebrated 
Cardinal hlnzurin, iMjcame duke t>t’ tliat name: and it is to these ladies, 
and their friend, the Countess do Courcellos, tiiat we ore about to 
introduce our readers. 

The holy superior sat in a large roomy chair, covered with pnr{)lc 
serge, and her feet rested upon a prayer-cushion of tlio same material. 
She was tall and comely; save that her figure had lost somewimt of 
its roiindness fnmi the ascetic nature of her life. 'I'lic .snowy coif sat 
smoothly over lic,r high, calm foreluaul, aiud wjis folded closcJy along 
her cheeks, making a strong white lino upon their sallow surface. 
Her eyes were large and dark, and were surrounded by a circle of 
blac;k shadow, whicl) gave to them a fwiciiUar and uiqdeasunt expres¬ 
sion, generally negatived by the sweetness of her .smile, and the low 
melody of her voice; but there .still wtjre moments when tluj old proud 
feeling of high birth and exalted station csdled forth flashes of haughti¬ 
ness from those deep eyes, to which the scornful curve of her %vcll- 
mouldcd mouth responded in a manner not to he misunderstood. These 
were, however, infoMpient; for as all within the wjUIs of Chnlles were 
subservient to her will and pleasure, there was little occasion for a 
personal assertion of sui>eriority. It was only when her convent be¬ 
came the temporary asylum of some la«ly of quality—(dther a voluntary 
guest, cscapiitg for a time from the dissipations of the court, or the 
greater ennui of li<!r provincial cli&teau; or a refractory wile, sister, 
or <laughtcr, con.strained for awhile by some olTended relative to sojourn 
beneath conventual rule, in expiation of a resU or imaginary fault-— 
that these demonstrations were called forth; ami when these took 
place, there was not a nun in the community wlio did not feel that, 
until the storm had subsided, she should, in the event of any indiscre¬ 
tion or negligence, have to rendei* an account rather to the pzvmd 
Countess de la Porte than to the nuiek Abbt^ss of Chellcs. 

In figure, we have remarked that the superior was tall and stately; 
and if the coif well became her lofty forehead, the cajHi of snow-white 
linen appeared no less seemly on the graceful shoulders over wliich it 
was worn; while the thick “ discipline” of black cord, lioneath which 
were gathered the ample folds of her robe, supported the rosary of 
ebony, the crucifix, and the reliquary, which are the holy and only 
medium of conventual coquetry. 

Beside the abbess stood a slight, fair woman, with auburn ringlets 
flowing over her shoulders, light gray eye.s, a nose slightly retroussS^ 
and a mouth which looked as though it had been made only for jests 
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and smiles. Time had scarcely touched her; and she seemed as if 
sorrow had no part in her existence; but there was aboid; her a grace¬ 
ful fulness of outline, and an assured comi)osure of manner, which 
beti’ayed that girlhood, had long passed away. Such was hladame de 
Courcelles, at the period of which we write; and as she stood beade 
the abbess in the elaborate nfgUg^ then in vogue at court, she formed 
as perfect a contrast to the holy superior of Chelles as can well be 
imagined. She liad just put up a playful prayer for pardon, having 
been detected in one of the harmless but childish espiegleries with 
which, during her sojourn at Chelles, she delightwl in mystifying and 
tormenting some of the more rigid of the sisterhood, and was listening 
with an air of mock penitence to the calm rebuke of the abbess. 

Immediately behind Madame de Courcelles, bending over a tapestry- 
frame, apparently busied in painful thought, and utterly unobservant 
of the scene going forwju’d so near her, sat a third lady, so eminently 
beautiful, that tlnj eye which once rested upon her could with difficulty 
be withdrawn. The noble Roman outline of her face was seen to 
great advantage' at the moment in w'hicli wc have brought her under 
the attention of our rendt*rs. Her eyejj wen? of that deep and peculiar 
blue, wliich in moments of emotion almost darken into black, while in 
those of r<‘p(is(i they possess the liquid softness in which the soul 
appears to swim in the utiuospherc of its own purity; large, full, and 
exquisitely shaped, ■when they met those of the person to whom she 
spoke, it seemed ns though the gazer could look far into their depths: 
but still there Avas no passion in their expression; thc'y Averc rcinark- 
ublc rather for thoughtfulness and intellect than for tenderness or 
ccKiuctry. Her nose Avas fine, and delicately chiselled, and gave a 
haughtiness to her l>eauty, Avhich Avas softened into a ncAv charm by 
the graceful melody of her voice?, the ringing joyousiiess of her laugh, 
and the soilness of the lovely montli wdienee it escaped. Her com¬ 
plexion was of th<? most exquisite fairness; and the, bloom which 
lluslied and fad(?d upon her cheek was so ]mre tuid delicate, that it 
gave an ethereal character to her Avhole appearance. Her hair, which 
was as black and bright as jet, aa'us swept sincwthly back from her 
forehead, and folded in a sw)re of heavy braids, AA'hich were collected 
into u moss on the summit of her small and graceful head, where they 
were confined by bfaikins of pearl. Her shafic, perfect in itsoif, had 
lost somewhat of its charm, from her distaste to all conventional and 
coercive modes of dress, Avhich had induced an habitual cardessness, 
and given a freedom to her figure, that had tended to increase its size, 
although it hod failed in injuring its symmetry, otherwise than by 
detracting from the appearance of height, which her really lofty figure 
must, under other circumstances, have conveyed. As she sat that 
mmming ia the convent-porlour, busied witli licr embroidery, she was 
cnvelo]^ in a douiUette of satin damask, elaborately wrought in 
coloured silks ujjon a ground of Avhite, and girt about her waist by a 
thick gold cord and tassels, -wliilc her sleeves, in the Oriental style, 
Avere closed only to the elbow, whence they fell back in ample foldf^ 
and revealed arms so beautiful tliat they would have been the worship 
of a statuary. 

This Avas the Duchesse de Mozarin; the celebrated^ witty, amiable, 
and unfortunate Hortense Mancini; the heiress of a cardinal, and the 
w'ife of n madman; who, not contented Avith dissipating in idle and 
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vicious follies the colossal fortune wliidi had formed her dowry, and 
witli rendering her life a torment from lus causeless jealousy, and Ida 
equally senseless paroxysms of exacting and addsli passion, had com¬ 
pleted the measure of his injustice, tyranny, and ingratitude, by a 
base endeavour to deftune the fair clmracter of the high-h<^ woman wh» 
had been the architect of his fortunes, and the victim of his caprice. 

Wlien about to reside for a time in Alsace, in 1667, where he * 
menaced the duchess with Brissac mid the bastions, alleging tiiat she 
ever prefeiTed her own ease and amusement to his comfort, and 
feigning to believe that she would make an incorre<;t use of the free¬ 
dom of whicli she was so fond, he even carried his tyrminy so far as 
to discharge, without her knowledge or sanction, a waiting-woman, to 
whom she was much attachcnl—uii incautious and ill-judged proceed¬ 
ing, which induced lici* friends to dissuade her from bearing liim 
company during his absence from l*aris; his tem|)er at tlio time giving 
so poor a promise for the future, w'hcn distance from her family would 
render her unable to appeal to them ior pruteetioii.> 

Her ottcction not only chilled, hut revolted, and her pride at once 
wounded and aroused, Madame d(‘ Mazarin resolved to be guided by 
this advice; but, determined at tlie same time that her husliand should 
not have the triuni{»h of assiTting that she hud given liiiu cause for 
the jealousy which he felt or fcigiio<l by her residence at court, or in 
the hotel of tuiy of the ministers, wlici’c she must necessarily bo 
brought into constant contact with idl that was noble and distinguished 
in the capital, she resigned the choice of her b'niporary abode to the 
duke, who, when he bucHinc assured that her resolution was definitively 
taken, and that neither threat nor persuasion would indiu'c her to bear 
him company, at length left her free either to estaiilish lierself at tlio 
Hotel dc Conti, to which he knew that she w'as peculiarly averse from 
association, or to retire to the Convent of Chcllcs, of which liis aunt 
was abbess—an alternative that she at once acci'pted, having no re¬ 
pugnance to place herself under the ckhscrvutioii of her husband’s 
kinswoman, altliough prepared to meet in her a rigid censor, already 
prejudiced in her disfavour. 

Thus, tluiii, the Ducliessc. de Muzarin found herself an inmate of 
Chcllcs, with the joyous companionship of Madame de Courcclles, 
whose lively frolics often beguiled her of her w’eary and painful 
thoughts, and sometimes even charmed her into a participation of their 
mirtlifulness, while her own high qualities, and scrupulously correct 
and womanly hearing so won ujam the holy abbess, that she became 
devotedly attached to her beautiful relative, in whose lofty, but gentle 
nature, cultivated mind, and untiring sweetness of disposition, she 
read sueli noble proofs of her proud lineage and her individual worth. 

After a residence of six months at Chelles, the duchess Icamt, with 
regret, the return of her lord from Alsace; and w'as siirprisi'.d by a 
visit from him on his route to Paris, when he immediacy asserted 
liis authority, by desiring her to discimrge two tire-w'omen, who liad 
been placed about her person by the ablwss: his only motive for this 
intrusion on her private arrangements being Ins di8})Ieasure on dis¬ 
covering the affection home towai’ds her by liis aunt, from whom ho 
had expected support in his uni-easonable demonstrations. 

Satisfied tliat he could tuivance no valid remton for the discourtesy, 
Madame de Mazarin, indignant at the ciiildibh tyranny to which ha 
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sought to mak« her subject, distinctly refused compliance; and in 
revenge for this opposition, he immediately requested the interference 
of the king to compel the unhappy lady to a change of residence. 
Louis, probably anxious to oblige liim in what he esteemed a trifle, or 
perhaps desirous to sc-cure himself against the ennui of r<aterated soli¬ 
citations—for he well knew that the duke was most persevering in 
his caprica}-~coniplied without hesitation, greatly to the disgust and 
displeasure of Madame, de la Porte, who deejdy felt the insidt offered 
to her community by tlie removal of the duchess, and who Imre affec¬ 
tionate and earnest testimony to the virtues and noble qualities of her 
persecuted charge. 

All her elotjuence proved unavailing. For only a few day.s, subse¬ 
quent to tlie arri\til of the intelligfjnc*; at Clielles of the approacliiiig 
departure of the duches-, ]M. h* 1'ri‘miev waited upon Madame de 
Mazarin, and informerl lier that she would give pleasure to his majesty, 
by taking uj) Iut almde with the least possible delay in the Convent 
of St. Mary of the Bastille; and he liad no sooner accomplished his 
errand, than la' was sueeiK'ded by a lady of the court, attended by six 
of till', king’s body-guard, to escort the duchess to her new retreat. 

She obeja'ti witliout resistance or expostulation. Spirit-stricken, 
and sick at heart, .slie took leave of the mortified abbess and her weep¬ 
ing community, ami enti'ring the ean-iage in v»diieh Jiladaine. de Cour- 
cclle.s and Madiimo do Tou.-si were already seated, she di-cw her veil 
clo«'ly about her, and abandoned her.self to her miserable reflections, 
heedless of the high-bred gossijuy of hiir two companions. 

Miserable, in truth, those, reflections wen^; for the past oflered her 
no consolation, and the. future no hope: her womanly pride and her 
womanly tenderness had been alike defied; and she lelt that time could 
never again restore, to her tiie siriglene.'is of spirit or the trustfulness 
of heart with which she had given lierself in the spring-tide, of her 
youth and of her loveliness to the man who had been the first to raise 
against her the finger of suspicion. 

On his route to Brittany, to hold a session of the states, Monsieur 
de Mazarin paid her a visit at St. Mary’s, where, having no other, 
and more rational eau.se of complaint, he upbraided her viulcntly for 
wearing patclic.s upon her fitce and neck, as was then the mode at 
court, and declared that he would not acquaint her with his motive 
for seeking lier until slm had removed them. The duchess calmly, 
but with firmnes.s dcclhuKl betieving that, as he alleged, she had 
committed a sin before iier Maker in ^opting a fashion which pleased 
her fancy, and wliich was essentially harmless; but a weary hour was 
nevertheless wasted by the imbecile duke on this inconsequent subject 
before he could suilieiently command his temper to inform her that the 
motive of his errand was to request of her to accompany him to 
Brittany. A peremptory refusal on the part of the duchess was the 
only reply that he could obtain, for, wearied by his inane and tyrannical 
opposition, his heartless caprices, and the lavish excesses which threat¬ 
ened to leave her son, who shonld have been one of the richest nobles 
in France, a pauper-lord, dependent upon his sword for an existence, 
she had at lengtli rc.''olved to bring her case before the legal authorities, 
and to sue for a separate maintenance, in^jrder to prestave to herself 
and her children the still existing remnant of the princely fortune 
which had been bequeathed to her by the cardinal her uncle. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COLIN CLINK,” “ TEXIANA,” ETC. ETC. 

Fraickly admitting that duels of every common kind, and some of a 
▼ery uncommon description also, have l)een written upon until the very 
name, when seen in print, bears very much tho unsavoury character of 
a literary nuisance, I yet venture to add anotlier to the number, since it 
may deservedly be considered the crowning fight, both for its singu¬ 
larity and its barbarity, of all hitherto phu^d on record. Savage and 
deadly as is the general character of duelling in the Southern States of 
America—epidemical as it is decidedly'stated to be in some places 
(Orleans, for instance), increasing materially in the heats of summer, 
and declining as the weather cools,—imd in tlie face of all we have 
heard concerning Kentucky “ gouging” and biting olF of ears and 
noses,—this “ Fight in the I)ai*k,” which t<K)k place in Florida, stands 
pre-eminent and alone. Germany cannot match it, and by its side, an 
English <luel is mere child’s play! That iKJor humanity should ever 
become excited to such an aid will apj)ear marvellous—but it is no less 
true. At least, it is no fiction of mine—and a very savage kind of 
inuigination must any iiovolist have {Assessed who could have purely 
invented it. 

The parties in this afTair were Colonel - and u young man, I 

believe, a surgeon, whom he ehance<l accidentally to meet, one cvc*ning, 
at a liquor-store. Wb<*ther the colonel was of tho “ regular army,” us 
Webb, of New York, dc.signatea himself, or only one of those very 
numerous colonels in America who never either handled a sword or 
rode in the field, even ol’ a review, my informant did not state; 
though, from liLs insolent and (juoi'relsomo disposition, I should, as an 
Englishman, naturally conclude he was no soldier. This, however, at 
least he was—one of those, not uncikmmuti cliaratdcrs to be met with in 
the'South—a man who hail ac<iuired for himself a “ first-rate” reputation 
as not only a dead sliot with either ])i.-tol or rifle, but also as being 
equally aufait and formidable in the uses of the b<jwie-knife. Which¬ 
ever he might fight witli, was a matter of perfect indiffi'renec to him— 
as in any one of the three cases, his antagonist generally enjoyed some 
three or four chances, to the colonel’a one, of losing his life. Hence, 
few eared to receive an insult finm him, or, under almost auy circum¬ 
stances, to ofi'er him one. He became, in his neighlmurhood (and as far 
as a man can become such, in tliat p^t of tiie world), an object at once 
fearful, detestable, and arrogant to the extreme. Few men but 
wished him killed ofi-hand, or hoped, that at the earliest convenient 
opportunity, he might find his match. 

The young man, who, on the occasion I am about to relate, 
eventually entered the field with this uncivilized fellow, happened, 
neither by reputation nor in fa<jt, to possess the horrible accomplish- 
.ments of the colonel. He was a quiet, unassuming citizen, with no 
farther title to the character of a duellist than may attach to the 
majority of his fellow-men in those fighting r^ons. 

The inn, or liquor-store, in which the scene took place stotid by tlie 
forest, altlmugh an extensive patch of roughly-cleared ground sur¬ 
rounded it, and the night of its occurrence having suddenly proved 
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very rainy and dark, many of those who had previously assembled 
there were detained beyond their time, while occasional wayfarers, to 
avoid the storm, added to their numbers. Amongst these latter were 
two individuals, one of wliom, befoi'e his entrance, was overheard, by 
some in the entrance, to say to his companion, with a feariul oath 
.peculiar to certain people, in the Soutit— 

“ By-! Major, I’ll raise a fight to*night, before I go!” 

“ No, no, colonell” replied tlie other—** stop a moment. Is there 
any man here, you Jiavc a diffieulty with?” 

“ No—not that 1 know of; but what does that matter?” 

** Then why go into a bar for the .sake of picking a quarrel with A 
stranger, either to kill him or get killed yourself?” 

*‘ Kill me!—ah! ali! msyor, don’t grind coffee on my nose!—^you 
couldn’t do it yoiu'self! l^ct any man try, and the way I’ll use him 
up shall a caution, J tell you!” 

And so saying, tlie coloiud strode in, and made his way towards the 
■bar, where lie orden*tl brandy, and while drinking it, east his eyes 
around upon a respcctahle bmly of men there assembled—a body 
commonly called, according to tliis kind of classical American, ** a 
-talli.sh kind of a crawd.” 

Ilis gcmeral insolence ()f demeanour soon attracted attention, but 
foj* awhile- he failed to fix iqion any pai'ticular individual as his in¬ 
tended victim. 

Meantime, his friend the major—^probably another such major as he 
himsi'lf a colonel—^wa.s observed to address him earaestly, but in a 
low tone of voice, though seemingly with the intention of keeping him 
quiet. These eliVirts failed—and witli more brandy came more deter¬ 
mination. Kventuully, bis tye fell ujion two persons, one the young 
man who was to be sl:iiight«‘red, to whom allusion has already been 
made, and the other an aged one—]>erhaps his father. They W'ere 
engaged in cl<»sc [u-ivate convei>ation, the younger of the two being 
then the speak<*.r. The <'olonel seeim*d to listen attentively, and 
having drawn somewhat nearer, very soon exclaimed aloud— 

“ It is not. the ca.se!” 

Many turned their heads towards the speaker, wdth a slight ex¬ 
pression of surprise, a.s being uneonsi'ioiis who he Avas addressing; his 
friend, who now stood aloof, but kept Ins eyes upon him, iM^ckoned him 
back, but in vain, while tin* individual really most interasted in this 
eominone<‘Tnent of the attack was too absorbed in his own discourse 
to hear, or to remark, the (‘xeluination at all. 

By and by, tlic colonel a second time spoke, but in a louder key— 

** I say it’s false!” ^ 

On this occasion, the young man almo.st involuntarily looked up, 
and Ids eyes met those of the colonel, for towards him were many 
diracted. But he seemed not yet to comprehend that his private con¬ 
versation with his aged friend was alluded to. It was, therefore, im¬ 
mediately after^vards continued. 

By tliis Umc, scarcely another voice in the room was beard- 
suspense as to the result, and curiosity concerning this unaccountable 
conduct, having prodiicetl <*onsiderablc silence. 

For the tliird tihu, the colonel exclaimed— 

“ I say it’s a lie!” and at the. same instant, fixing hi.s eyes, with an 
/expression of perfect feiwity, upon his predetermined antagonist. 
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Many others nlso looked in the same direction. Tlie young man. 
could no longer remain deceived. He mildly but determinedly 
asked— 

Is that addressed to me?” 

“ It is!” roared the colonel. “ I say again, it’s all a lie!” 

A steady look of utter contempt was the only answer ho received^ 
and he that gave it resumed his discourse as before. 

Several now stu-unk back, confident that a tight would ensue, and 
anxious to kticp out of tlie way. Some minutes elapsed ere the 
intending murderer opened his lij>s for the fourth time, and then it 
was to denounce his victim ns “ him.sclf a liar and a coward!” The 
latter, thereupon, deliberately rose from his st^at, and advancing, with 
the utmost appai'cnt coinposnrt', tinvunls his antagonist (who, probably, 
had no id(<a of such a salutation from such a man), struck him l»oldly 
in the face witli his fist, and instantly fell back, to stand upon his de¬ 
fence with the knife. 

Th<i colonel rushed forwards, like a tiger, but his friend, the major, 
seized him, and all interfered to prevent the immediate effusion of 
blood. TJiis being effected, a challenge was immediately given by tlie 
colonel, and uccejite*!, and the morrow morning was propo.sed ns the 
period for the meeting. To the surprise, however, t>f some of the 
bystanders, the challenged party insisted on an immc<liato decision, 
and that the combat should te.nuiiiate only willi life. ‘‘ To kill or be 
killed,” said he, “ is now my only alternative, and the sooner one or tho 
other i.s done the better.” 

On hearing this, the colomd also furiously d<>m>mdc<l an instan¬ 
taneous settlement of the affair, said his frieiuls hud no right to pre¬ 
vent it, and swore that if he. did not conclude tiie l)nsint!S.s at the first 
shot, he would eonsetjt to .stand as a target only the following two 
times. Botli purti<‘s w<*re, of course, by this period, highly excited. 
Different propositions wert; loudly vociferated by sw many «liffiw.nt 
parties present, until more than one case of “ difficulty” of this kind 
appeared hkely to b<‘ brought to its “ sum total” befon? the morning 
sun. It was suggested that they shonhl go out on to the clearing, 
have two blazing ffrcfs made at a proper di.-tancc, the <‘ombatunts being 
placed between tiie.m, so that they c<»uld see each other against the 
light behind—or that tlicy should fight by the blaze of i»itch-pine 
splinters—or decide the ([u«'stion, at once, across a table. 

In ithe mid.it of all this uproar, the young man challenged w'as 
questioned, by siwerul of the more temjMjrate persons prestmt, ns to 
his knowledge of the character and rnimtatimi enjoyed by his antago¬ 
nist, the colonel, lie replied tluit lie knew nothing whatev<*r con¬ 
cerning him, and hud lujver even .«e('n him before—two facts whii-h, 
in his opinion, highly aggravated the repeated and intentional iunults 
he had received. They accordingly advised him on the .suhject of the 
colonel’s prowess, and urgently recfumnended liim to adopt the follow¬ 
ing two courses,—to select no otlu-r weapon than th«* rifhr, and to 
deter the decision until daylight. By no other arrangmnent could he 
possibly have a chance. 

All w'as in vain, as he firmly adhered to Ids pre\ ion.sly exjiressed 
determination; and equally vain w'ere the painful and even pathetic 
remonstrances of his ng(xl friend. . 

Beconciliation, even during the space of a few hours, being thus 
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rendered impossible, and all the already proposed modes of fighting 
being rejected or unattended to, u new proposition was made. It was 
distinctly—that in order to disarm one of the parties of his decided 
general advantages as a duellist—to prevent the other, as far as 
possible, from l»eing butchered as well as wantonly insulted,—and, 
in short, to place l»th upon as perfect an equality as possible, the 
following articles ought to Ije agreed to:—That the Itm^ord should 
give up the use of a large, empty room, that extended over the whole 
top of his house, and allow every window to be closely blocked up 
with shutters or bosmls. That, when this was done, the duellists 
should b«‘ divested of every ]»article of clothing, armed each with a 
brace of pi^tfds and a bowi<!-kriife,* and then be let into the i*oom— 
three ininut(*s being given, after the closing of the door, before 
hostilities commenced, the expiration of the tim<; being announced to 
them by three rajud knocks ujsin tlie doi>r. 

Will it be believed that this arrangement was instantly agreed to? 
But so it was. And a toha-able [»arty immediately pj-oceednl up stairs, 
some to make the needful arrangementand others to listen to tius 
unseen tight, and a>vait its exciting result. 

Savage as men’s spirits may be, sindi a scene of jtreparation as this 
was enough to silence, if not to awe llicni. While it was passing, no 
man spoke, bul all lo(»ked cui’ionsly the tine muscular persons 
that were hoon, in all ju'obability, about to < ut up caeli other alive. 

All tilings being ready, tlu* d()or, wliieli had cautiously been kept 
closed, to prevent ibe interior of the place Irom In'ing seen by the 
dui'llists, was opened, and they entered room of death together. 
Tlie old man, whose friend one of them was, wejil in silent bitterm^ss, 
but by an iuvobmtary action, as the young man pansid out oi* his sight, 
evidently besought lieaven to assist tin; insulted and the innocent. 
Tlie door was closed. Tin* t'nne-keei)er drew' out his watch, and kept, 
his eyes steadily bxt'd upon il. The assembled ]mrfy employed that 
brief [loriod in oireriiig and accepting (in whispers) bets of from one to 
five hiindnsl and imnv dollars, as l<t tin- resnlt. According to .'porting 
phrase, the colonel wa-i the. favourite,” though the backers of neither 
one nor tlu' other ajii'eared inelim‘d to offer very long odds. 

The liine-kce)>er closed liis watih, and gave tin.' signal; at the same 
moment all the lights on tlie landing and staircase were extinguished, 
in order that no ray might jai.<.s through the ]ca.st crevice into the 
inside of the room, • 

Kverybody ex})eeted, upon the giving of the .signal, to hear the 
ooraniciK'cinetit of the .strile ; but they listened in dead silence to no 
purpose, not the remotest sonnd, even of a footstep, could be heard. 
And thus they waih-d li\e. miiiules, and ten, and twenty, and yet the 
combivtants gave no .sign. After the lapse, as near us might be con¬ 
jectured, of half-jiii-liom- or thereabouts, one pistol was di.seharged; 
ami although the listeners had been in the coutinuc<l exi)eetation of it 
so long, yet w'hen it did come, a suddi'n start of .surprise ran through 
them, as tliough each man had instantly felt that he might Iiavc 
received the contents himself. And then followed a ha.«ty step across 
the floor—another pistol report—the clashing of knives, and a brief 


* The knife would, in all probability, be held between the teeth. 
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bat seemiugly desperate attempt to wrestle, which qaickly tenoiaatod, 
and all again was quiet. 

“ It’s up!” whispered one—“ I’ll bet drinks for the crow'd!” 

“ Taken!” said anotliei'—“I bt'gin to want ajulep!” 

** Fifty to forty the colonel has killed him!” remarked a third;-—“he 
was a very nice young man, but he cjuj’t come in this time!” 

And thus woidd they have gone on, had not the third report been 
just then heard, followed by a prolonged eonBict hand to hand, and 
knife to knife, in the course of whieli tlic fourth pistol was cxplixled. 
The strokes of the knives began to grow less frequent, and more faint 
in sound; but ere they hatl entii ely ceased, a heavy hiKly dropped with 
a dead sound upon the Boor of the room. Another instant, and there 
followed anotlier fall. 

Some individuals present were for op<>ning the door immediately; 
but this proposition was o\ eiTuk'd, on tiie ground that if the fight were 
not yet over, the most abbs niiglit take advantage of tlie aj»peurance of 
the light to kill the other, ev**u lying on tlic boards. 

About half-an-hour was, if I recollect aright, allowed to pass in 
close and attentive listening to eiiKdi the most distant sound from 
within. None was lieard; and at the expiration of that ])eri(M], amidst 
a crowd of the most liorrihje of anxious fiu'<',s, tin*, door was opened, 
and tliC whole i)arty ni.diexl in. Towards the remoter end, and not 
I’ar from tlie wall, lay a heaj> like red elolh. It was eom]»osed of the 
gashed and bloody bodies of the. <liu‘llists! One lay iien*ss the other. 
They were taken up, and something like a distant mui’ninr of uj)|thiuse 
followed, when it was discovered that tiik Cfti-oNKc \vas I'NnKKMosx! 

lint many who best knew him spivke outright their gladness, when 
an examination proved that he avus p<Tfeelly d<‘ad. Jioth Ixidies were 
so mangled, that, it was next to impo.•^sible to liandle them without 
touching the w'oumls. 

The best of it was, however, that the commeror of thi^ fearful white 
savtigc was found to be still alive. He w!l^ taken down stairs instantly, 
stimulants were given, and he began to r<*viv(f. His botly was then 
carefully washed; after which, iKsiug cautiously wrapjieil up, he was 
conveyed away to the nearest surgeon’s, sometime after midniglit. 

The room exhihilc'd a speetacle not to be di'seribed. 

The young man eventually recovered entirely of all his wounds, and 
was often congratulated on having rit.^t]ie country of a monster whom 
few dared to attai:k. 

This was not all. Hnring Jus convah'.’.eence, impiiries were 
fretjuently made of him a.s to the mod<* in which the fight was 
manageil; and he accordingly gave the following curious account, as 
nearly us the writer can rememher:— 

“ When the door was closed,*’ said he, “we were Mirr<)undc.d hy the 
most profound (hu'kness. it seemed for some moniciit.s to confound 
the senses, and Ijc close to my eyes. During the three minutes 
allow'ed before the battle miglit begin, my {iriueijial aim was to get 
away from my antag<mi>t into anotlier part ot tlic room, without his 
knowledge, and to stand there by the wall until, perhajis, he, should 
make some movement, by the Kumd of wliieli 1 could be dire cted iu 
my attack. The crowd outf'ide was as .still a.s <Icatlj. I held niy 
breath, and treading so lightly that I could not hear my own footfalls. 
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I Stole away towards tlmt side of the room on wddch I entered. 
Whether he hud calculated that 1 should naturally do so. aud hud 
therefore taken the same direction, nobody can now tell; but no sooner 
had 1 stood still to listen for liiin, than 1 found he was somewhere 
about me—I could hear his breathing. With the greatest caution and 
silence, I hastened to another ])art, expecting every moment either 
tliat he would run against me, or 1 against liim. And in tiiis kind of 
mamnuvring, sometimes to get away, and sometimes to approadi, if I 
fancied, though why 1 know not, tluit an lulvantage might he gained, 
the greatest part of the silent ludf hour you speak of >vas s|>ent. 

“ At length, liaving safely reached the opjmsite side, 1 stoofl still, 
resolved not to nmve again until lie either appi’oaehed, having j»erhaps 
found me out, or by some means or other I could dise<»ver his jmsition 
in tlie room. Iluvhig now got beyond his reach, 1 felt tiiat to be 
motionless on my ])art was the wisest step; and calculated that his 
passion and fury trould soon lead liim on to the exhibition of less 
caution. Kothing of the kind oceurred, an«l yet tlie tirst ladl dis¬ 
charged was mint'. A mouse could have been heard to stir; but m'C 
were peideetly lost each otht'r. 

“ Eventually, whetlier my eyes Imd become more accommodated to 
tlie blaekiiess, or from whatever cause, but true enough it is, 1 perceived 
a pair of eyes on the otlier siilo nearly oppttsite me. Tliey shone like 
tiiose of a liyemi in the niglit. I fired instantly, and ruslietl forward. 
The flash shewed me the colonel eroiiehed down against tlie wall, 
and must etjually liave directed him to me. .lie tired as he ad¬ 
vanced, hut missed. ^Ve were almo.st close togetlier. The empty 
pistols were thrown down, and the knives used. He rushed on witii 
great ferocity, and tried to grapple with me, hut I slipped out of his 
arms; and for an in.stant, being (luite separated, botli stood still, 
listening for tlie place of the other. 1 think he must have heard me, 
for he tired a seeoiid time witli such cfl'eet as you all Imve seen. 
Tsothing but his knife now I'emained; I bail knife, and pistol. We 
were so close tiigether, tliat lie was u]i<m me iduiost as soon as his pistol- 
ball. The hitler staggered im* a little at the moment, but 1 met liim 
with the knife, ami from that time we never sepanitod again. My 
object was to keep him from closing upon me. until I could be as 
certain as darkness would permit of using iny last ball to advantage, 
Jn constjquence of tliat, I retreated in various ways, both still tightirig, 
sometimes on the ojien floor, ana sometimes knocking ourselves with 
violence against tlie wall. 

“ 1 was growing faint. I found my strength failing, and then liired 
my second justol. The light iubtantaneoiisly made, shewed Ijoth men 
redder tlian the Indian in the tield of battle. I heard that he stag¬ 
gered, and rushed with all niy strength upon him. He still fought a 
little, but suddenly dropped before me, and inoi*e than that I do not 
know.” 

Such is the tale, us nearly a.s the writer can remember, that was 
related to him. Should it he .said that he met with a romamdst, in 
that case, his only hope i.^* that he may meet with another such every 
day of his life; though his firm and well-founded belief is, that all the 
details aiv perfectly true. 
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ALL THE SAME A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 

By JLAMASt BLAKCHARB. 

Nothing is more common, or in itself more ludicrous, tlian the 
. spectacle of a small mind sinking under the weight of a larger idea. 
-It is like seeing a puny wlupster, who has bravely lifted the sword of 
a Plantagenet, essaying to do mortal combat with the mighty blade. 

Heroic Thumbs magnauimunsly dragging after them Herculean 
clubs, are not rare sights, though still strange. 

When ordinary people get hold oi' a grand notion—such as “ Happen 
wliat may, it will be all die same a humlred yeai-s hence,’’—it is 
astonishing how lightly tlicy can atVord to treat the gravest business 
on their hands, how inslgnilicant tJio struggles of a generation become, 
and how easily all tin? little attiiirs of life may be allowed to run on to 
rack and ruin—thcjiKselvos, wlto arc to be nunibored among life’s little 
affairs, of course included. 

“ It will‘be all llie .same a Innnlred years hence” is the cry of the 
selfish and eold-hoarted inaii of the world, wlio, easy liiinself, is con¬ 
tent to take things a.^ he finds them—mwer stirring a step out of his 
way to assist in rwlrcssing a })ro\<id grievance—in removing an 
obstacle to public freedom and happlimss —in tearing asunder tlio 
crippling bonds i»f an intolerant an<l (‘nsLiving prifpidioc. 

It is tlic cry of sleek and comfortabh? ]iiitriots, who plume tlicmsolves 
on having no politics at all—on not curing a rush who is niiiiistcr—on 
their superiority to party triiim}»h.s, and tlicir indifference to factiems 
contests. “ WJiy sliouUl we trouble our"elves about a foolish distinc¬ 
tion between oi'ange and green?—what docs it signify which j»rc,vails? 
And if tl) e purest of the two colours should hu}>pc.n to be the one 
doomed to be trampled in the dust, or tlyed in martyrs’ blood, what ol’ 
it ?—why fret your heart about tliat r —it will be all the same a 
hundred years hence I” 

It is the common cry of men, who, 8e< ing the untaught and desti¬ 
tute children of the poor dro[>pjng insensibly and inextricably itito 
crime, lift not a finger to advance tiic cause of education—of men who 
see labonr degraded into a slate (»f servitude so ruinous to laaly and 
mind, that the heart aches to tliink of it, and yet stir not a hair’s 
breadth to fi>»ist it in that lerribh* extrc.inity, and raise it by any 
small d<*gree out of its deploi'able and brutalized condition—of men, 
who, with the viuil interests of a race at stalce, while an invaluable, in¬ 
stitution is tottering under attack, or a fearful despotj.sm is Ijcing 
treacherously reared uj>, keep within doors, seateil in their arm-chairs 
by the fireside, hoefUcss of everything good save tlieir chess and UicJr 
'cnaster. 

What they will not move out of that snug corner to do for a nation, 
they will not, whih? they are their own inav“it<‘rs, bemused to do for .any 
individual in the nation. Poverty may lie bruised an<I gnsf)ing on the 
doorstep, but they will not offer it the snstenanee of a crust, the balm 
of a kind word. Tell a philauthrojii-t of this order that the man will 
die of want at his gate, and hi.s great mcjI, looking out of his half-shut 
eye?, will perceive no dying object there—it will cce nothing but 

VOL. n*. M 
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futurity, revealing to liiiii its benevolent secret, that, a hundred yeaw 
lienee, it will be ^1 the same whether a poor devil die there or not. 

A good Christian philosopher who cun raise his mind to a point 
(and keep it th(;re, ,) whence a full century, with all its cradles and its 
graves, can be clearly overlooked, cannot be supposed to see, *‘with 
equal eye,” any disagreeable subject immediately before him. It may 
or may not be then-; the thing may be afflicting and pitiable, or other¬ 
wise; but liowevc.r it ]>e, one fact he deems certain, that it will be all 
the same in tlic next century, or the century after. 

A child may be falling under horses’ feet, or a mother may be 
floating down a sti-cam; but why, upon tliis principle, risk a kick or a 
wet jacket? Lost or saved, it will ultimately be the same thing. The 
house over the way may be on lire, but as it cannot cross tlie road, the 
roasting of the inmates is of trifling consequence, and will be of none 
at all in due season. ^Vhy encounter pcn-il and got scorched in the 
coat-hkii’ts, to avert a calamity, or to promote an escape, when the two 
tlnngs will be as one by and by ? Wliy hasten, with the reprieve in 
ones pocket, to save the jiardoned cul}>rit from being hanged? A 
sharp pasJi, to bo .'.uro, will do it—another iiiinute is enough—^but a 
hundred years Ijcncc, where will be tlie dill'erence to him between guilt 
and uirioc<'.m'<‘, a gra's e in Newgate or iu "Westminster Abbey ? 

(JoUl-bloodcil iiidilferenee—ajiatliy that makes a stagnant pool of 
the heart's lU'e-slreaiJi—selfishnc'.s that knows not how truly to enjoy 
even what it miserably and stiqudly calls its own—never yet had 
80 eomfortablo a creed. But the tendency of the faBe and often fatal 
principle is, not to stop there. He who blindly adopts it as an estab¬ 
lished i>hilosophio!J reason why he should take but little interest in 
the aflairs ol' the world, an<l a-' little ti-ouhle to a<lvaiice tiic welfare of 
his neighbour, often iiiscjiMbly turns it, a two-edged implement, 
against hims(-lf. 

It is the insidious enejny of all exertion, all enterprise, all moral 
cxeelleuee, all iiitolleetual distinction. The poet who sends forth his 
lino.s, wanting any ehann of clearnes.s or consistency or strength that 
studious and patient labour can give, wliile comforting himself with 
the notion that his sonmjt will l>c all the same a hundred years hence, 
may make up his litth- mind that it will be a profound secret to all 
the world at the period spoken of. In like manner, to take another 
example in the j'mei’s opposite—dhe statesman who winks at a wrong 
wlien done ijt his own behalf, who mistakes a bench of ]tartisans for 
a powerful people, and eonlounds the session in which he struggles 
with the century who^e spint he should understand, may learn that 
the exjMidicut and just are not e.sscntially the same, even after the 
lap.se of a hundred years, and that it is possible for one man to be 
much talked of and little thought of. 

The sellish man’s excuse for indifteronce in the aflairs of mankind 
becomes the justification of a vicious laziness in the transaction of his 
own. The busiue»s which otherwise he would set about to-nigbt is 
deferred until the inoniing; the work of to-morrow' is of course post¬ 
poned until next week; and the duty of the next week is delayed 
indefinitely. The debate whether a necessary task, easily performed, 
shall be ^ne now, or on Tuesday next, is a dangerous error; but 
when the postponement i.s made on the great principle of the sluggard’s 
philosophy, that it will be all the same a hundr^ years hencei the 
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fault becomes a fetal one, and the conseiiuences are generally irre¬ 
mediable. 

It might interest the thoughtful reader, to search his memory or 
his books for examples—^furnished abundantly in naticmal and indiW- 
dual liistory—of the error of this euleulation,—that ajiparently trivial 
matters, however settled, must always be the same al’ter a long interval 
of time. It would be easy to bring down many great birds that came 
from small eggs. If, when the infant Buonaparte was cutting liis 
teeth, a Corsican Jiurso had given him by mistake a wrong syrup, 
she might sagely have exclaimed that it would be all tho same a hun* 
di'ed years hence—^yet tlie little tooth-cuttcr lived to work some difter- 
enees in his day. And when Newton's gardener swept away the 
famous apple, he could have conscientiously declared tliar whether it 
fell prematurely, or remained to swell tho forthcoming jne of the jdii- 
losopher, was an affair of no po.ssiblc Tnoment to ]K*oplc in the next 
century—yet the acrident was by no means unimportant, even in the 
minor sense of speculation and cnj“i(»sity. 

But to such inquirie.s there would bo no end. llioy are not neces¬ 
sary to the proof of tlie gross and luiseiiievnus folly of tho reasouor, 
who would justify an omission of his own, on the score of its non- 
importance to posterity. That folly is shewn in Ihe fact, that it may 
be unimportant a c*'ntiiry LenCe, but vitally important the next day 
—^that it may not Iw* practically hurtful our grandchildren, and yet 
immediately injurious to ourM-lvos. The maxim is too often the 
suggestion of tliose busy Fiend.'* (uiir wild passions and .selfish vices) 
W'ho palter with us in a double sense—keeping the letter, but not the 
spirit, of promise—and rendering what is incnnstif]n<‘ntial in the grave 
a matter of grave potency while our tcmiwrul interests are in existence. 


GLiaiPSES OF THE WORLD OF FASHION.* 

Ushered in undescribed, with no title but the name of its hero— 
without a word of explanation, to assign it to some particular class of 
composition, whether novel or romance, tale of actual life, or vision of 
impossibilities—“ Meredith,” by the Countess of Blessington, is in 
reality two stories. The book divide,s in the middle, and the two 
parts are connected but by a very slight, yet potent and natural thread 
of interest. Tlie first half partakes of a far liigher quality of writing 
than the last; although there are tliousands of readers, thirsting ever¬ 
more for new stories of romance and passion, who will be of a different 
way of thinking. 

All that is said and done in the first volume took place while 
Meredith, who is the writer of his own memoirs, was hut a mere 
infant. Yet he d<»cribea the characters, the courtship, and the married 
fife of his sensual and pi’ofligate father, and his high-wrought, holy- 
minded mother—paints in exact and elaborate detail the [teoplc who 
figure about them—reveds their inmost thoughts and emotions— 
reports their private whisperings and glances—shews them up, in fact, 


* Meredith, by the Coaatess of Bleasiogton. 3 vote. 
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in the veiy pecrccy of their machinations and intrigues j greatly, it 
mus^t be confessed to our astonishment, at his superhuman powers of 
observation and remembrance; until we learn that he has derived all 
Ilia information relative to these early days, in long after life, from a 
faithful servant of tlie family;—though any one disposed to be hyper¬ 
critical might still wonder how that faithful old female contrived, not 
merely to overhear the closest conversation, in the house and out of 
the house, to not<; the faces of her master’s guests when she could not 
be present, and to r<;ad their letters which she never saw, but even to 
penetrate into their souls and discover all that was passing within ! 

Tills little oversight, so to be detected by the indefatigable hunters 
after objections, is at all events no drawback to the interest of the 
narrative of the fortunes of the Klder Merediths and their coiiterajiora- 
ries, who compose a hct of most noticeable persons, delineated with that 
.skill and tact in the jiortraiturc of worldly character, witli that deep 
knowledge of the frivolous mysteries of high-life manners and preju¬ 
dices, and wc will add, with that courage to expose and denounce in 
their worst Iiideousnos.-' the hateful M.‘ltishiie.ss and sickening depravity 
ol’ which fashion i> sometimes the beauteous mask—by W’hich the best 
of Liuly iJlcssington’s pi’evious tales have been very strikingly eha- 
nielerized. 

Wc nnaffeclcdly admire both the intimacy with the subject and the 
resolution to deal justly with it, whieli appear in these chapters. 
.In literary cxcellenee ami in moral tendency, they equally do honour 
to the pen to which we owe tliem. 

On one jiciiit indeed wc are inclined to raise a moral objection. 
Wu do not like to see the gallant, tlie sensitive, the high-ininde.d 
Meredith becoming the voluntary clironicler of such deeds as those of 
which his miscruble, father wa.'s guilty. What a terrible picture of 
selfishness and depravity wc have in the charueter and career of this 
father, 8pcnei.T Aleredith—this hot lover and woi-se thfui icy husband 
—this tyraJit over wife and child, bound and eliained as he is by the 
whims of a mistress, who, as the with of his friend, he introduces 
under his own roof amidst a set of i'oshiouublc delinquents; only not 
the most desjiicable of tuankiud, because ho is of tlic ]iarty. 

Once or twice wc were made half sensible of a little exaggeration 
in the degree of brutality and insult displayed, so soon after marriage, 
by Spencer Meredith to the object of his rapfuKius passion, whoso 
beauty ebarms every eye but his own, and whose pure and warm 
affections llonrish in the chilling shade of neglect and scorn; but it 
would perhaps bo rash to say that even this strong repulsive picture 
is overeoloured; and wc forgive the son who is here made its painter, 
in consideration ol‘ the. lieauty of that which indeed it would be impos¬ 
sible to exaggerate—the simple truth of character delineated in Mrs. 
Meredith, who is a sort of Amelia in high-life, hardly less real, and 
not a whit less exalted. This character is beautifully drawm; an<^ 
with the affecting deuth-bed of tlie penitent husband, reconciles us to 
the tragic horror of a succession of scenes wherein human nature 
figures but as a glittering serpent. 

One of the characters, a Mr. Mellingcourt, a millionaire all meanness, 
a candidate for admission into the highest circle without applying a 
golden key, is powerfully painted. There is something exquisitely 
ludicrous, and yet the truth is too sad to be laughed at, in the system 
by which he seeks and obtains respect, merdy on the score of his riches 
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—not ill the slightest degree by the use of tliera. It is fearful to 
reflect on the fact here shewn, the moral here inculcated, .tliat it is 
quite enough to have wealth, without the smallest regjird to spending 
it rightly, to win the adulation of the ivorld, even of those who boost 
of belonging to the porcelain order of its clay. Mellingcourt gives no 
dinner to a human sycophant, the whole season through—but every¬ 
body has the best of dinners for him, because he con never be in want 
of one. He lends spare cash to nobotly, and gives not a farthing 
away, but he possesses countless thousands to give or lend if he likes, 
and is therefore anything but conh-mptibb; in the eyes of mankind. 
He is incomparably stupid, mean, and vulgar—but he is rich, and 
that is enough. When, at a tabic of lords and ladies, he spoke slight¬ 
ingly of a fortune of ilfty thousand or so, and hinted at liis own 
ability to buy it up tifty times over without entirely selling out of the 
funds—^strange to say, the feeling his vulgarity engendered was one, 
not of scorn, but of increased respect. I low rich must 1 m*! All 
interest, if not all sense of virtm*, was in lliat reflection. And a most 
instructive exp(Ksitor of many luelam-ludy setrets discoverable in the 
great world of fashion app(-*ars in th<j person <»f I.ord "Wijliam Mortimer. 
Coiineotr'd witli Lord William is a «iior( relloetive passage, which wc 
must coj)y. 

“ Lord William Mortimer, like too many other \ounger branches of tho aristo¬ 
cracy, w-as cursed with a taste for i-s:jii-i(st;,'«hich his scanty provision as a cadet Ht 
famtlle was not (salculated to support. Few are tho'-e who romnuBerate this ill- 
judged and ill-uSL-d class of society. Its members, horn in feudal dwellings, adorned 
with all the ensigns of grandeur, and nursed in the very lap of luxury, with c;r«s 
accustomed to behold on every side the gauds of hereditary splendour, and with 
palates habituated only to the choicest viands and exotic delicacies of a princely 
table, arc little fitted for the hardships they must uiirtiTgo. ItehoM them while 
yet in their minorities, ere reason has assumed her empire over their minds, cast 
on the world eitlier as soldiers, sailors, atturhrs <ramfMSHadi;s, or embryo parsons, 
with barely the means of supporting a frugal existence—to defray even the cost of 
which demands a system of rigid economy seldom ap^Htrtaining to youth, aud least 
of all to youth nurtured in the hotbed of luxury. Fiiiiey a Lord Augustus, or a 
Lord William Henry, with a high-sounding, fiistorical, and aristocniUe name 
attached to it, compeiied, after having i]uitted the magnificent paternal mansion, 
to lodge in some small and miserable house, in a narrow street, and—O degrada¬ 
tion !•—perhaps over a mean shop! Instead of being waited on, jis hitherto, by 
half a score of pampered mentals, arrayed in laced liveries, and with powdered 
heads, exhaling the fragrance of a perfumer’s shop, look on him, attended by a 
single servant of unconth aspect, and smelling of the stable. See him eating' off 
delf • * • * For me, 1 cannot dwell on their hapless destinies without the deepest 
sympathy ; and how they can appear in the world with smiling faces, while endur¬ 
ing such privations, ha.s ever been to me a matter of the most extreme surprtse. 
But * God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb;’ ‘aud shorn indeed to the quick ’ 
are those high-bom and much-enduriug youths.” 

Ijord William, amongst other thing.s, is a master in the art of match¬ 
making—a ■whimsical instance is aifonlerl; but we must pass on, to 
salute a more finished, but not more respectable member of the order, 
in Lord Lymingtoii. 

“ The whole stock of affection generally implanted in the human heart to be 
called into action by its fellow-beings, was entirely bestowed by Lord Lymington 
on self, and it may be doubted whether all the ties of nature formed by man in the 
relative positions of sou, husband, father, brother, and friend, ever exceeded, if 
they equalled, the sum expended by this individual on himself. This undue ex¬ 
penditure brought with it its own punishment, for the whole powers of his mind 
being directed to but one focus—^tne study to avoid suffering any of the bodily or 
mental ills to which all of poor hnman kind are subject, not unfrequentiy occa¬ 
sioned even greater annoyances than those he sought to evade. Lord Lymington 
had read that * the proper study of mankind is man,’ aud mistaking the true sense 
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of the philosophic poet -who wrote the line, applied that which was meant for man> 
kind generally to his own individual case. So bland were his manners, and so 
even Heemed’his temper, that he was, on a first acquaintance, sure to captivate the 
good will of those with whom he came in contact. Nor did they discover how 
much too favourably they hud judged him, until, on a greater intimacy, encooraged 
hy his nrbanity, they ventured to appeal to his sympathy when labouring under 
spme of the trials from which none are exempt. Too quicklv, then, thejr found 
that he listened to the relation of their afflictions with an indifference which not 
even his habitual good breerling could conceal; and that he ever after carefoUy 
avoided their society."’ 

niis noble lord is guardian to tJie youthful Meredith; and at the 
first meeting, takes tlie hand of his ward—but drops it instantly, for he 
finds it hot, and is alarmed at the bare possibility of fever! He is de¬ 
lighted with Meredith I’ark, but obsen'ing the vivid green of the 
lawti, fears the damp, and <liscovcrs tluit the youth has a pale face. 
*‘ The fiithcr and mother, too, died hero!” is his con.side,rate reflection, 
in tlic youth’s j>resenec; ami lie would doubtless have ordered his 
horses on tlie sftot, but that luncheon had been onlcred first. He had 
given many injunctions that the cotelrttcs a la minute should be par¬ 
ticularly tender; an<l he desired his attending physician, wliile these 
were pn'paring,*to mix a cam])hor julep for him. “ Be sure to bring 
down the tliermornetcr,” addi'<l tlie. ]>eer, “ iii order that there may 
bo no mistake about the temperature of tlie room I am to sit in. You 
had better, also, jirepare a digestive pill, lest I may suffer from the 
tough meat one is always sure to encounter in the country.” 

'I’his is a specimen of the maUtdc imat^innire in which there is no 
toueli of caricature—^Inil the creature should be seen at full length, in 
undimiai^bed, unextenuated selfishness, to do him justice. 

Lord L}uninglon, however, died one summer day, an unlamcntcd 
victim to lii> selfishness, tlie misei'uble dupe of a rascally valet, and the 
deceiver of everybody not utterly worildoss wlio had confidently 
reckoned on being remeniberi-d in his will. To whomsoever ho 
intended to cheat into his service, to trick out of their attentions and 
assiduities, he wmuld say— 

“ You will find, my good friend, that I have not forgotten you in 
my will,” 

If the game were worth a little extra trouble, he w'ould go so far as 
to produce the doeument, and put his finger upon the passage be¬ 
queathing a.rich handful of his untold liourds. How the lucky looker- 
on would rub his hamls, mentally, as the coining legacy flashed on his 
vishm! He felt the money already in his pockets, there or there¬ 
about.». It was his, of course, past all doubt or mistake—^the day 
af’tcr to-morrow, or the morning after that. The gold was told down 
—and only waited to be taken up. 

And on Ids noble bcuofaetor he accordingly attended, as in duty 
bound, suimnor and winter, night and noon-time—proclaiming his 
many invisible virtues—trumpeting his innumerable unknown and un- 
discoverable talcnf >—watching for opportunities of tending his few real 
wants and his multitudinous whims and affectations—and evincing Ids 
own gratitude and respect in every conceivable shape of servitude and 
toadyism. 

Oh! ye immortal gods! as the great Roman cried. AYliat, then, 
woubl J)c his sensations of indignation and astonishment, when, on the 
death of the noble lord, it was di.-covered that this munificent bene¬ 
factor had, on the very day after he had displayed the golden-lettered 
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passage of Jiis last will and testament to the legacy-hunting gaze of hia 
affectionate sycophant, added a cool cotlicil to the document, annulling 
the legaqr, and appending as a reason for the change, some biting libel 
upon the poor devil thus pitilessly cut off? 

Such was the practice of cunning Lord Lymington. Even ladies, 
when they heard his will read, found themselves flattered and woe^ 
shipped in a thumping legacy, for whicli they invoked blessings upon 
hia ineraoiy—only to mutter swarms of pretty little spiteful execra¬ 
tions between their teeth, when they lieard read aloud the cruel 
codicil, which, by striking ofl‘ the bwjucst, seemed to allege against 
them some secret aiiid shameful offetice against the illustrious, tlto 
munificent-minded deceased ! 

There may be Lord Lymingtoiis still left alive and above ground, 
some with, some without coronets; and the inond wo derive Irom 
Lady Blessington’s picture of the p.rr is, that all toadying mid syco¬ 
phantic waiters for dead men’s shoes, should never fondly fancy that 
they have seen a will, unh’ss they havt>. seen ovciy one of tlie codicils. 

The remainder of Meredith’s narrative is, as wc have liinted, a 
romantic and moving love-story, in which he plays the appropriate 
hero to a heroine wlio is perfectly' irrc>istlhle. The tale is full of 
vici^situde, sentiment, tuid passion. Jt i-’ terrifying in some places, and 
affecting in more; there i.s jtroloiind iiiysiery, and unexpecte«l dis¬ 
covery; vice of a hhicli-jt't dye, and virtue wliieh, though diiunond- 
like, in its lustre and durability, is neither too lusting nor t<io bright 
to be human—that i.'*, womuidy—f>.*r man can rarely claim it in the 
same degree. 


THE WOFUL VOICE. 

UT MISS SKELTON. 

Tbkre came a voice flrom a distant land, with a sad lanientiog tone— 

It told of war, and chains, and death, power lost, and glory gone; 

A voice of pain, despair, and woe, a wild and mournful cry— 

Oh, England! mother! weep for us, a bitter death we die 1 

“ Weary and wounded, faint and few, wc fight, and fight in vain ; 

We die, and leave our hones to strew this deserifc icy plain, 

And to thee the memory of our blood, and our distant tomb to be 
An altar and a fitting shrine for a vengeance worthy thee." 

And England heard that wofui voice, and bow’d her ipieenly bead. 

And there went a wail round her sacred shores, a mourning for the dead, 
For many a happy heart was cliiH'd. and many a hope laid low, 

And many a warm affection sleeps with them beneath the snow. 

And England wept—^wcll may .she weep—yet doth she weep in vain; 

Not all her tears, her blood, her wealth, can bring hack life again, 

Or change that note of atter grief, or hash that voice of shame, 

Winch tells of chains and bitter death, defeat, and tamUb’d fame. 

There came a voice from a distant land, a wild and mournful cry— 

** Oh, England I mother! weep for us, a bitter death we die 1 

And we leave to thee our desert tomb, a fitting shrine to be 

For a vengeance meet for such fate as ours, a vengeance worthy thee! 

Oh, England! mourn thy fallen suns*, ob 1 gallant hearts and brave, 
Mourn hearts as gallant and as true—mourn, lor ye could not save ; 

And let their distant, desert tomb, a deathless altar be 
To vengeance worthy wrongs like theirs, to vengeance worthy ye I” 
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Eiiiirars Cable* 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WARS. 

Martmduke Wyvil; or, the MnitTs Bevengfi. By Jlenrij WiUiam Herbert, 
Esq., author of “ Oliver Cromu'dl." 8 vols. Colbam.-^'-* There are a hundred 
faults in this tale," says the introduction to the “ Vicar of Waliefieldwe 
cannot so safely add to this remark, which is applicable to the storv before us, 
the qualification that follows—“ and a hundred things iiught be said to prove 
them beautiesbut of this w'c are sure, that hundreds of tears will be shed 
V]>on it t(» blot them out. 

The w'riter makes his first appearance in his own cliaracter, his second on 
the literary stage ; and he deHc.Tve.s a cordial welcome, lie has great jmwers, 
and considerable profieieiicy in the rare art—the art of rightly using his 
powers; but be ho.s sornetfiing to learn, too, re.si>ccting the management of 
thorn, (pos.sibly he is not very old yet,) or he w'oulcl not waste them in sur* 
charged d<‘.scription, in needless partialities for the painful, in eloquent elabo* 
ratioii.s .sLilmtituted for .simple touches, the.se sul^titutions being rendered 
no<‘essary by the mistake of chfwsing a design that depends for effect less upon 
any merit or novelty of its own than upon the brilliant and powerful execution 
of it. 

The work is woven out of the usual mixed materials, tln> historical and the 
fictitious; and the interest of it consists solely in the rejH'tition of the old stori', 
the conduct of a devoted and dcs(;rted maiden, who takes nwenge iqsm her 
infamous lover by sacrificing herself and heaping obligations upon him. Yet 
with wliat vigour and freshness is the old talc told I 

liich and rare Alice Selby! bright and true as anything that English 
beauty, whether in lK>oks or in fiesh atid blood, has to boast of! We may have 
met you before upon a score of occasions, but never did your spells work more 
powerfully ujKin the soul. You may not now be created for the first time, but 
you will not so^m be tbrgotten. 

It was so long ago as the day following the great battle at Worcester, when 
the crow’iiing mercy was vouch.safed to Cromwell, that the lovely aud noble 
Alice was Rising, without one poisoned arrow in her pure and generous heart, 
upon the landscape .stretching amuiid her father's old iiall, \Voolverton. 
Hotly pursued by the Troti'ctor's soldiers, a Iloyalist dashed within view; 
he was young, handsome—her sympathies, moreover, and those of her fond 
father, were with the cause he had fought for, but all this was nothing—it was 
enough that he was in peril; every drop of her kind blood xvas on fire to 
save liiin, and at the risk every thing precious to her, (her own life not 
being tliought of,) she did save him. Alice became the guardian angel of the 
gallant cavalier, Mannadukc Wi’vii. At great sacrifice and cost, with the 
utmost anxiety and amidst imminent danger, he was snatched from the g^p 
of death, and buried (but alive) in a secr«>t chamlier which defied discovery. 
There site ministered to his wants, and cheered his despondency; and there 
the gratitude of the ardent cavalier soon took a yet tenderer shape, and spoke 
in the tones of love, lint even Iwfore it so spake, her own heart waa moulded 
by an instinctive symiiathy to hear; it had unconsciously throbbed for Wyvil. 
A suspicion that she loved the glorinus^featured being* she ^d saved darted 
across the innocent mind of Alice. She shrunk from visiting him in bis drear 
and silent seclusion. She resented the suspicion—^it was bold, unroaidenly 
effrontery to love, herself unloved; and she prayed to be freed firom suen 
imaginations, and resolved to drive out the thought (bitter-sweet, perhaps, as 
it was) for over. But, says the eloquent narrator—“ Such thoughts are most 
insidious and subtle guests; and mice admitted into the sanctuary of the 
human mind, can scarcely be ejected thence, but will creep forward—onward 
and forward still! till they luve reached the shrine and altar of that w'ondrous 
totnplo, disguised, jierhaps, and hidden under some specious mask, but still 
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unchanged and vigoroasly active; and at tiio last shake off this counterfeited 
semblance, and kindle the whole place with the full blaze of doufessed and 
overmastering passion." Alice ere she liad well found out Iwr own love, dis¬ 
covered Wy vile. Wyvil was a warm—almost a wild—a truly passionate 
love-maker. They embraced, as though they were to l»e but one being ever¬ 
more; and when, by the most hazardous jtaths and through accumulated 
difficulties, Wyvil escaped into France, so jtresent was he tt> her far-seeing 
soul, that she *h.ardly felt theywero separatc'd. In France, Wvvil was in 
greater peril that in England. There was a tyrant in his own ureast luprc 
potent tWi the pitiless Protector. A dangerous and subtle element of his 
nature was there roused into action. Ilis besetting weakness was vanity— 
the vanity of being first in all things—vanity which he would fain Imve 
^gnified by the title of that ambition for which casual observers might mis¬ 
time it. An act of generous bravery bad given him a elahn mwii tlie interest 
of the loveliest Engli.sh lady .itteinlant upon tho fortunes of her exiled 
monarch at the court of Louis'. We h>ave him for a moment exposed to tho 
fascination of her smile, and return to a }iioture of Alice under the trials of 
absence. 

■ Alice had from infanoy enjoyed the regards and tlie solicitude of a spotless and 
high-spirited relative, her eoiisin, Henry t'lmloncr. a colonel in Cromweira 
service, the paragon of roundheads, the ]H*rsonififati(>n of all that was lofty, chi¬ 
valrous. and sinec-re, in tlie repnbli<-uii ciuise. From ('linloner, charged with tluj 
apprehension of Mnnnadukt', Imd Alice eoneeuled her lover; from lier he 
could not so easily ecmeeal liLs moro tlian cou.sinly love. IJcseuirig her from 
the gripe of ruffians by wboni .sbc was la-set, the bursting tbougb strongly 
controlled heort of t/fudoner gave forth the e.\pres.sion of its passion, and 
prayed for a return. Alas! there was gratitude, esteem, reverence, even, but 
these only, for him. All the rest—all that was most es<iuisitt,‘ anti inexpres¬ 
sible—was for Marmaduke, fntm whom slie awaitetl, week by week, and 
month by month, tiilings of truth and Ittvt*—of truth, wbieh only at distant 
intervals .she would allow herself to doubt—of love wViich, if it should ever fail, 
must involve the failure of life also. .\ml at last wc learn llmt then* wt'te not 
so many ratliaivt smiles on her bright face—“ There was not s\u;h !i mirthful 
and continuous sunshine as had been wont to beam from all her sparkling 
features; there was not siieh a bounding and elastic joy as ustsl to manifest 
itself in every motioti of her light fairy franie." Yet she was the very soul 
of jtttience—of womanly heroism even. 

At length the absent lover wrote—the letter was intercepted—its contents 
proved that he had been coneealtHl at Woolverton, and its venerable owner, 
with bis devoted daughter, were banished from England, driven from their 
loverl home, amidst tin- tears of friends and dependents, as a punishment for 
saving, in his vital need, thi: brave, the generous, the faithful Marmaduke. 

Forth they went to seek an asyluni with a relation at the French court. 
Forth went Alice, comforted in her deeji affliction with the thought that in 
banishment she should be nearer to h^annaduke. The sweet boiw turned to 
bitter despair. We left him exposed to a fascination which his vain, fickle, 
selfish, passionate temperament was without the power to resist. In Paris, 
the hunted wretch, whose life had Ix-en hcjoically saved by her on whtmi tin- 
penalty of expatriation for tho deed had now' fallen, was the admired of all 
admirers. She beard of him as the universal captivator; she saw him even 
the worshipping attendant uptm beatify, hersedf nn.seen;—until at last her own 
pure, and at first disbelieving ears, convinced her, not merely of Ids criminal 
infidelity in plighting vows to another, but of his indescribable busont-ss, in¬ 
gratitude, and infamy, in denying the existence of the passion he bad professed 
for her. And this was her reward—Tiers. But revenge wa.s offi-rej her, in 
the attentions—the admiration of a whole court dazzleil by her beauty, and 
charmed hy a modesty so w'onderfully rare, especially in that jilaee and priod. 
jMarmaduke hears—and then sees. lie Iteholds Alice—Alice the admired of 
the courtly multitude^^M Alice! Deeper and deejier bad his vain nature 
sunk in the worldly and the despicable; but now , it was aroused, not by a 
feeling of slume, but by a new instinct of .selfisbne:-.-!. lb* had the effrontery 
to walk up to her, in one of the pauses of the dance, exclaiming, “ And has 
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not Mistrees Selby one glance of recognition, one word of welcome, for an old 
friend?” 

Throughout the night the sense of betrayal and desertion had intruded like 
a ghastly phantom in the midst of revelry and mirth; but now— 

She turned her bead round quickly, and, not now {»le and haggard fh>m long 
and close confinement, as when he plighted her his faith, but full of health and 
vigour, and high manly beauty, sumptuously attired, and seemingly in the lughest 
spirits, klarmaduke stood before her. Her cheek, indeed her orow—nay, more, 
her neck and bosom, and all the smooth expanse of her fair shoulder, were 
suffused for a moment with a deep crimson blush; but her clear eye retained its 
natural calmness, and her melodious voice did not falter, us she extended her hand 
to him frankly, and replied in French, to the words which he had spoken in their 
own lang^ge, in order that de Bellefonds, who was standing by her side, ihight 
not conceive himself excluded. ' Indeed, I have,’ she said; ‘ I am'sincerely glad to 
see you, and Monsieur de Bellefonds here can tell you that 1 asked after you from 
him, and expressed my joy at your well doing.’ 

“‘Well—yon will dance with me,’ he added, ‘will you not? for I have very 
much to say to you, and more to ask. I can’t guess what brought you hither; 
come, they are standing up even now.* 

“ • I would with pleasure,’ she replied, ‘ and I will, if you wish it, by and by; 
but for this time 1 am engaged to the count here!’ 

“ He looked at her steadfastly fur a moment, and then said in English in a low 
voice, ‘ You are changed, Alice—you are changed. You have been flirting here 
with kings and dukes and barons, until you think a British gentleman beneath 
your notice.’ 

“ She gave him one look— one ! fraught with the whole of her deep mind,—so 
mild, so tender, and yet at the same time so ineffably r<‘proacbfu!, that bis eye sunk 
beneath it. ‘ Ailuns I’ she said, ‘ monsieur Ic comte, the dancers are arranged in their 
places,’ and with the words, she gave him her gloved hand, and passed onward. 

“ ‘ Beautiful creature 1’ muttered Wyvil to himself; ‘ more beautiful tenfold 1’ 
and then he followed quickly after them, and said in French, as he overtook them, 
‘ The next dance, then—the next dance, Mistress Alice will he mine.' 

“ ‘ Certainly, if you wish it,’ she replied, and then the instruments burst forth 
with a loud symphony, and all the graceful fonns started at once into quick motion.’' 

The scene continued in the same spirit, the power with which womanly feeling 
was suppressed suggtrsting an image of that terrible tme of Ford's, in the 
“ Broken Heart." The effect w'as shewn in the after reflections of the bewil¬ 
dered and double-dealing betrayer. 

“ ‘ This girl,’ so ran his anxious meditation, ‘ this artless and unsophisticated girl! 
what can it mean ? Ido not understand. By 1 leaven! no regular town beauty accus¬ 
tomed for long years to all the homage, all the gay flattery of courts, could carry it 
more easily. So calm—so self-possessed—so graceful! Oan she hare heard ? Can 
she suspect ? No I—no! it is not possible; there would have been MTatli, indignation, 
jealousy! No! —no! she could not so have met me—could not have so conversed 
with me, and that too touching Isabella, had she dreamed only that she was her rival, 
her successful rival! and yet m what—in wliat is there comparison or rivalry ? In 
what? In nothing. She must—she shall be mine!’ And with the thought he 
sprang itp from his chair, and began once more to stride with heavy and irregular 
steps to and fro the saloon, till he st(»ppcd once again and said aloud, ‘ And what 
then—what with Isabella ? Her fiery, Spanish temper, when she shall find herself 
deserted!—there will lie no restraint, no curb upon its fury !—no corslet that could 
ward off her sharp vengeance! And it was but to-day—this cursed day!—doubly 
cursed to-day ! that I committed myself to her, beyond all retractation! And if I 
could retract, would Alice hear me? There was no love in her cool eye, no con¬ 
sciousness either of injury endured, or of remaining tenderness, or of premeditated 
wrong. All calm, as jf we had been ever friends, more than friends never 1 Oh I 
I am hedged about witli toils on every side, beset, betrayed} thousands of devils I 
ruined—ay, ruined beyond hope! My estates forfeited—ay, and the very hope of 
their restoration gone—sold to the pestilent Jews—lostl lost! beyond redemp¬ 
tion !” 

What followed? Influenced by mingled passions and abject ivants, by 
vanity, by re-awakened passion, by the necessity of repairing his ruined for¬ 
tunes, he threw himself at the feet of the Forsaken, renewed his false vows, 
and—^w'hen a word of truth, one word, might perchance have saved him— 
denied bj' solemn oaths the utterance of tho8e;ncw vows, of that denial of his 
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first profession of passion, which his indignant and outraged victim had herself 
heard. The soul of Alice sickened at his infamy and meanness—she despised 
him, and she told him 8o<—but (what is impossible to love in woman P) she 
loved him stilt with aU her heart. 

Alice, rendered an orphan by this cruel betrayal, was now herself dying. 
She sought her great revenge in her last moments. Bestowing on the despic* 
able Wyvil the wealth which could alone procure him the hand of the bright 
beauty tor whom he hod deserted her, Alice hojted to secure his reformanon 
and j^ppiness. He did not scruple to accept it; but standing at the altar, the 
witness of his marriage with her lovely and innocent ri^, her emotions 
betrayed her; and the agonized bride discovered the heartlessness of the 
alliance she had so nearly formed. Wyvil was cast off in scorn when he 
seemed most secure; and ending his life miserably and in frenzy, only 
escaped a meeting from which, brave as he was, his soul shrunk, with the 
injured avenger of the wrongs of Alice. 

Amidst great admiration of the power with which this common story is 
wrought up into splen<lid romance, we turn to a few points of objection. 
Many readers, hurried on by tlie passionate eanicstness of the narrative, will 
not pause to heed the exaggerated description and redundant epithet which 
. arc frequently observable. Several of the confli«‘ts and death>stmggles are 
open to a protest on the score of taste, lutwever attractive they may be to the 
majority of romance-readers; but the fblloiving, of a les-s gliastly character, 
will more conveniently shew what is meant:— 

“ The gorgeous light of an unclouded afternoon at Midsummer, was clothing the 
rich woods and grassy lawns in a resjdendent robe of golden glory—the air w'as all 
alive and vocal with the hum of ten thousand glittering insects—the gardens were 
one glow of roses, with myriads of bright buttertties ffuttcring round their perfumed 
petals—the streams were rippling with a soft melody like woman’s laughter—earth, 
water, air were redolent of mirth and Wauty; and as the slow and ponderous car¬ 
riage, which conveyed the old man and his daughter from the place of their birth, 
rolled as it were reluctantly over the smoothly gravelled road, it seemed to Alice 
as if the grinding wheels were crushing oat the joys, the hopes, the very life of her 
young heart,” &c. 

Among the common-place tricks of art, may’ be notieed the practice (a popular 
one, we admit) of re-introducing a character at a given point, with on elaborate 
description of his jterson and costume; so that, in some interesting situation, 
we are led to expect an entirely new comer, and it turns out to be an old 
acquaintance. These are small vices, it i.s true, hut they are the less worth 
persisting in by such a writer as Mr. Herbert is. 

A more important defect in the eonstruetiori of his present work, is the 
uniformity observed in giving each of his principal characters a claim ujwn 
some other on the score cjf saving life! Alice has saved that of Marmadukf, 
who fi>rsakes her—hence his ingratitude is heightened; Cljaloner, who is 
rejected by Alice, has saved hers—hence, his claim to the love denied him 
seems to be advance<i; Wyvil hus save) Isabella—hence a tie is established in 
that quarter for similar uses. The characters compose a little Humane 
Society. Nevertheless, we confidently s&y, that in no society where humanity 
exists, can there be an atom of insensibility to the bold delineations of passion, 
and the forcible le.ssons of principle—the pictures of virtue, villany, and suffer¬ 
ing—to be found in Marmaduke Wyvil. 


CHRISTIANIXr IN THE EAST. 

Claims of the Christian Aborig'ines of the Turhish or Ostminli Empire. By 
TV. F. Ainsworth, F.O.S., §‘c. Cunningham and Mortitner. —The extent of 
the information, and the interest of the claims advocated in tliObe pages arc 
singularly disproportioned to the small size and low price of the work. The 
subject—the claims of the Christian aborigines of tbc Tiu’kish empire upon 
civilized nations—falls properly into the literary care of Mr. W. 1'. Ainsworth, 
who, it may lie remembered, hod in charge the late e.\pr'dition to the Chaldean 
Cluristians, from the Christian Knowledge Society. His object is to promote 
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the interests, botli spiritual and temporal, of a prostrate and often nrronged and 
suffering people; and it appears that he purposes to devote some monthly 
effort, in u separate publication, to that pnilauthropic, though we fear not 
readily attainable purjxjse. His present view of the subject includes three 
divisions, and he sevemly treats of the claims of the aborigfines, the existing 
condition and prospects of the Osmanli empire, and the aspect and position of 
the missionary enterprise in Western Asia. It may be proper to remind the 
reader, as the first step to awaken his interest, that the only right possessed by 
the Osmanli Turks to the rich and great countries (for the most part, Christian 
formerly) over wluch they rule, is that of conquest, “l^ey rose to power 
within the country, but they are not the aborigines of it. Mr. Ainsworth 
shews, we think, by bringing extensive reading and close argument to his aid, 
tliat there are many considerations affecting the w'elfare of &ese people which 
deserve to be entertained; and he forcibly advances the suggestion which w'as 
once laid before parliament, of the necessity of giving protection to our Pro¬ 
testant brethren in the East. The French have long since taken under their 
protection the Koinan Catholics of Turkey. Hut of course nothing in the 
way of permanent security and advancement could be effected, but by all sects 
ana classes of Christians in the East making common cause, and exhibiting in 
jiractice the brotherhood which should be the bond of their faith. Our zealous 
advocate jiereeives in the establishment of Protestant sees in tlie Mediterranean 
and at Jerusalem, a eireuinstancc which tends strongly to increase confidence 
in the proximate regeneration of the East. That he himself has enthusia-sm, 
as well as confidence, is seen in a passage of C(jnaiderable ptiwer, which we 
here subjoin:— 

“ As it has been said that there are stars so distant, that though their light has 
been travelling towards us ever since the creation, it has never yet reached us, so 
there are meanings in God’s dispensations, a light in events long past, which, 
through ^our imperfection of moral vision, or the thick medium through which we 
liave to judge, may not yet have broken upon ns, and may not, indeed, till far in 
tlie bosom of eternity. The meaning of the brazen serpent in the wilderness was 
not seen till the Sou of Man was lifted up on the cross; the purpose of David’s 
education as a shepherd was not read till the publication of the Book of Psalms. 
There was a meaning in that three yearh’ drought and famine in the time of Elijah, 
in the reign of Afaab, in the land of Judea, not known even to the chnrch of God till 
the general epistle of James, after the crucifixion of our Saviour. An event like that 
of Banyan’s imprisonment for thirteen years had a meaning that could not be seen 
by that generation, indeed is but beginning to be known now, after the translation 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ into more than twenty languages. An event in a 
still greater cycle of dispensations, like the banishment of the puritans to America, 
had a meaning which we are now only beginning to comprehend. And lastly, 
circumstances like those which threw the key of the Mediterranean into the pos- 
sAsion of a Protestant power, did the same with Malta—the bridge between the 
Oriental and the Occidental world—and, finally, opened one of the antique gates 
of Christendom to the same nation, can only be understood when those future 
events have begun to march by in succession, for which those previous steps of 
God’s providence are so evidently taken.” 


SLEEPINQ AND DREAMING. 

3fens Corporis, a Treatise on the Operations of ike Mind in Sleep. Bv 
Fountain Hastings Mlwiu, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. Parker.—The best thing, 
perhaps, ever said about sleep was uttered by Saneho, when he called down 
blessinjgs on the^man who first invented it. “It wraps one all over like a 
cloak,* is said with a sense of the exact trutli, and a rich experience of comfort 
and coziness, exalting the commonplace into something poetical. 

The mets, it must he admitted, however, in their way, have beaten Saneho 
as much in other high qualities, as he may have excelled tliem in homeliness, 
when apostrophizing “ tired nature’s sweet restorer, Imlmy sleepand then 
aboye^ all, there are, as ^ sleep’s attendants, the dreams which are the poet's 
realities, the world of his own creation, from which he is ever loath to woke 
to the substantiality of a flinty couch, a thorny path, a hard-hearted gene- 
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ration, and perhaps, ultimately, a cold marble mcmumcnt—^provided he is 
lucky, and no dean>and»cliapter interfere to prerent its erection.. 

And truly it may well happen, that the envomiiuns which, from Shakspeare 
down to the reiy* latest sonnetteer, our poets have lavished upon sleep— 
that the dreams wherein, with eyes sealed up, they have beheld forms and 
colours of such exquisite and enduring beauty—should have abounded in that 
quarter at all times, seeing that civiUsed nations have so long been prone to 
keep their poetical functionaries scant of food; and that, according to the treatise 
beftnre us, in such scantiness is the treasure of poetry to be very frequently 
found. To speak rather in the key of the physician tnan the metaphysician, 
when the stomach is quite empty the head overflows. 

“ Those,” says Mr. Elwin, in this learned and thoughtful work—“ those 
who have undergone great {min and suffering from starvation arc said to 
describe their dreams as being peculiarly beautiful. Some persons have sub¬ 
mitted to deprivation of food for the ex[>ress purpose of inducing dreams of a 
poetic nature, and have, by their own statements, l>een rewarded by an abun¬ 
dance of dreams peculiarly brilliant and enchanting, infinitely more so than 
at any other time. It is singular that ilrcwning should be possible during the 
severest pains of hunger, and still more so that under such circumstances they 
should be of any otlier kind than distressing." 

It is fortunate, however, an well as singular; and since starvation and ima¬ 
ginative beauty are so intimately allied, standing indeed almost in the reta- 
tion.ship of cause and effect, it would be not exactly undesirable, that some of 
the rich and worldly starvers of the sons of literature .should be themselves 
converted, by this very natural and easy process of Imnger, into poets. , There 
would be poetical justice in it, at all events. Cut otV the supplies at Love- 
grove's, stop the ever-flowing tide of good things at the door (»f the London 
Tavern, and what cantos of prime new town-moile verse would pour in upon 
our jiublishers, whilst every “ jKict's corner” of the press would daily, nightly, 
and weekly run over in rhyme. 

Most cordially do we hope that Mr. Elwin, to whom we are hen; indebted 
for much curious information rc‘lative t<i sleeping and dniaining, has not found 
it at all necessary to deny himself corporal comforts in order to ipuilify himself 
for an investigation of the Mens Corporis. We trust, in the most grateful 
spirit, that the intellectual <juulity of his subject was not of such a nature as 
wholly to preclude rautUin, or to render plain foggy air the sole delicacy of tho 
season. We will rather suppose that there may be something after all in the 
old theory which Dryden expounds, by the lips (so to speak) of Dome Tartlet, 
with such clioracteristic force and clearness:— 

“ This yellow gall that in the stomach floats 
Engenders all tbc.se visionary tlioughts ; , 

When choler overflows, then dreain.s are bred 
Of flames, and all tlie family of red; 

Ited dragons and red beasts in sleep we view. 

For humours are distiiignish'd by their hue. 

From henee wc dream of'wars and warlike things. 

And wasps and hornets with their double wings. 

C'holcr adust congeals our blood with fear; 

Then black bulls toss us, and black devils tear. 

In sanguine, airy dreams, aloft we bound ; 

With rheums oppress’d, wc sink in rivers drown’d. 

More I could say, but thus conclude my theme— 

The dominating humour makes the dream.” 

Many persons never dream at all—they will find enough in this work to make 
tltc'iii strongly desirous of the possession of the facnlty. It would bo like losing 
one of the essential senses to be without it—a faculty only less precious thau 
that of waking again. Those who can and do dream, wifi discern, both in a 
literary and philosophical sense, much to interest them in the opinma which 
Mr. Elwin has here, from remote as well as from more familiar souix. s, drawn 
together, and in the sagacity' and knowledge with which he lias supported his 
ovvTi. His aim includes an inquiry into the nature of mind, and the sensative 
and insensative states, the mental action in each of these coaditions, the period 
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of transition, the construction of mind, the moral power and free will, with an 
examination of various opinions concerning the nature of mim} and instinct. 
Through the discussions into which these various sections lead him, it would 
be vain to follow our guide, however intelligent; but there is sufficient in his 
matter to reward the philosophic inquirer. Tliere is an obscurity, we confess, 
not unallied to the doziness of the subject, pervading some of his- rea.soninga 
and speculations; but the work, neverthules.s, is manifestly the performance of 
a zealous student, trained to habits of patient investigation, and gifted with 
much natural acntene.ss. 

Experience renders the following passage one of universal interest;— 

“ We are sometimes alarmed in our dreams by supposed danger, and are con* 
ficious of making an exertion to save onrselves, but yet without success. At the 
moment of the anticipated danger, the terror is often so great as to awoke us. For 
instance, it is no rincummon ocenrrenoe to dream of being pursued by wild beasts: 
we distinctly sec their approach, and endeavour to escape by running away, or by 
climbing to some secure place : but every effort to move seems to be in vain; we 
are unable to exert ourselves. Usually no cause appeal's to prevent our escape; no 
object is seen to restrain the urgent attempts to save ourselves by flight from the 
pursuing animals; but yet every limb is paralyzed—everj" effort is in vain. The 
cause of this peculiar state of mental action may be thus cxpIainetL The remem* 
brance, and coiiseipiently the apjiarent reality, in sleep, of our ideas of touch, are 
not so vivid as those of vision. Wc see distinctly the objects of our terror, but 
the memory does not bring before the mind the idea of the sensation of touch, and 
consequently wo cannot imagine the sensation of running or climbing, which 
would ensue upon that remembrance. The clearness with which the memoiy re¬ 
produces before the mind the ideas of past time, formed by the sensation of vision, 
causes those ideas of imagined vision to be peculiarly powerful; the contrary is 
the ease with the sense of touch; thus the imagined sense of touch will he less 
clear and distinct than the imagined .sense of vision; and when compared with it, 
as in the supposed scene, will, for that reason, produce confusion in the mind of 
the dreamer. In the waking state, the mind is accustomed to the u.suul and inva¬ 
riable distinctness of the different sensations; and no confusion arises in the mind, 
because each sense operates uniformly and w ithout any apparent variation. In 
sleep, the remarkable clearness of visual imagination increased by the vividness 
and intensity of the mental action peculiar to that stat 9 , renders the scenes pre¬ 
sented to the mind’s eye of the dreamer to be apparently as real as if they were 
viewed in open day. But it is not so with the sense of touch. Thus one sense is 
in its action as if perfect; the other .scarcely acts, or but imperfectly. The usual 
antecedent to vision, the object seen, excites sensation ; the usual antecedent to 
touch, the ground which is trodden, or the weapon which is handled, causes no 
sensation. The dreamer is in the same condition as if during the waking state he 
has lost the sense of touch, but retains that of vision.” 


STUUGGI.ES IN CIRCASSIA. 

The Circassian Chief; a Romance of Russia^ by William H. G. Kin^ston^ 
Esq. 3 wls. R. Bentley. —llussitm subjects, introduced into English litera¬ 
ture, have generally an unpopular air; and the inconsiderate but prejudiced 
reader j.s apt to turn from a romance laid in that almost illimitable land, as 
from a topic rather chilling than exciting. But of course it very frequently 
happens that the objection is of the most superffeial order; and in some 
especial instances, it has been the triumph of Kussian history or legend to 
furnish scenes n.s attractive, ami stories as popular and memorable, as those of 
sunnier and more auspicious climes. 

The work before us, however, might more properly, perhaps, have been 
styled a Circassian romance; for whatever in its personages and pictures may 
he most calculated to allure and to fix the attention of all who take up the 
work, to interest temporarily or permanently to in-struct, undoubtedW is 
associated more with Circassian than with Russian life and scenery. This, 
however, is of little con.sequence—so long as the interest and the instruction 
aforesaid are secured—and on this point w'e undertake to answer confidently 
in the Chiefs behalf. 
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This \s'ork is of a highly romantic cliaractcr, yet there are some reasons 
why it might almost be regarded as a veritable chapter of modern history. 
Conspiracies similar to that which forms a striking portion of the contents will 
be found in nearly every work relating to llnssia; events such as compose the 
exciting and glorious incidents of the contest here depicted, are of actual oc« 
currcnco; w'hile the characters are, for the most part, real jKjrsonages, who 
were, and, perhaps, still arc, playing their parts on the stage of life; and we 
are told to number among them nut only Arslan Gherrii, the heroic, Hadji 
Guz Bey, the sagacious and the brave, nut besides others who here figure 
honourably among the Circassians, Selem, the undaunted, the accomplimod, 
and the enlightened—a noble clmraetev, nobly sustained through many trials 
and prodigious entpq)risos. 

The course' of the events here related does not admit of our following it 
closely; nor should we be just to the clinnmters—^many of which have much in 
common, or partake at least, of general characteristics—by drawing them 
apart from the narrative, and exhiinting them separately. But so much of the 
story as relates to the fortunes of the leading persons may be told in a few 
words. 

Seleni, a noble Circassian youth, who, w'ith his mother, had lieen carried off 
by a Russian Iwiron, of brutal temper and disposition, is brought up a.s the 
nobleman's son, and heir to his wealth, w hen the youth discovers lus relation¬ 
ship to the “ strange lady,” the victim of his reputed father’s cruelty, just as 
she is sinking under it. From Ijoyhood, every thought and feeling of his had 
been in violent op]'h>sition to those prevalent among the Rus.siai) nobility—all 
his hopes, all bis aspirations, had pointed tc* great enterprises, by which public 
liberty might bo gained, and enlightenment be diffused among the obscured 
and trampled many. The various elements of his eharueter now work together 
to this end; ana esoaidng from numerous snares and dangers, through 
difficulties that only serve to increase the ardour of his rescjtves, ho tleterminea 
to swell the now-awakened cry of Circassian independence, and to sacrifice 
every advantage of a courtlier life to the hi»pe of raising uj) liis oppressed and 
injured country, lie discovers, in the pursuit of this intention, his father and 
sister, and cements a gtmerous friendship with a noble Polish youth, his 
fellow-student and warrior, by seeing him united to the match1e.ss maid. 

The fortunes of another youthful pair, of a far more melancholy and tragic 
d^e, add to the interest of the great patriotic struggle, which Sclcm now 
virtually leads, and wdiieh in a 8uccos.sion of battle-seemss and heroic enter¬ 
prises is pictured in a life-like form. But is Sclem fighting alone, with no 
bride save his country! Koiie. He is attended through many scenes of toil 
and of excitement, by a devoted page, a youth beautiful and brave, who would 
risk life hourly, and*]o.so it (if that might bo) as often, to ward the lightest 
blow from the honoured head of the Circassian. The page in turn has his 
attendant, devoted in like manner to him; nor is it until hy a shower of 
Russian musketry the page and his follower are laid dead side by side, that 
their story is known—that the beautiful and intrepid page is Axila, u famous 
gipsy girl, though of noble birth, w'ho, borne up by love alone, has fidlowed 
the steps of Selein; while, animated by a pa.s.sion w'arm and eniluring even as 
hers, a gipsy youth, wandering like herse f from the for districts of the Zin- 
gani people, for her sake perished in the selfsame fiery shower. 

“ Selem sprang to the ground, endeavouring to stanch the blood which flowed 
from many wounds in the breast of his page. He tore open his vest; his heart 
turned sick with horror and grief as he discovered a woman^ form. He leant over 
it with deep grief. The veil which so long had obscured them was tom from bis 
eyes. He knew the features'of Azila. In a moment be read the history of her 
deep unswerving love, constant to the last through trials, hardships, and neglect. 
He felt her heart, to discover if it yet beat. He tned to persuade himself that her 
yet warm breath fanned his cheeks ; but it was in vain. A faiut smile still lingered 
on her features; but no throb answered to his touch. The dark blood flowed 
slowly from the wounds; her heroic, her loving, spirit had fled; Azila wm dead! 
None of the chiefe, not even Selem’s father, approached him. They had witnessed 
the scene, and read the sad story at a glance. Long did he bend, in deep agony, 
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over tbat iDanimate form. He was aroused by the Rossian deserter. * Think you 
not, young chief, that I, too, have cause for grief? Remember you not how I loVed 
that fair and noble girl ? l>o you not know me?’ ‘ Yes, yes, I know vou now, my 
friend,’ answered Selem, recognising in the stran^r the gipsy chief wlio had aided 
bis escape from Russia, the reputed father of Axiia. * Yon have, indeed, deep cause 
to grieve for your daughter.’ ’ Except that she sprung from my race, she is not my 
daughter, though 1 loved her more than one. Sw, two of my race I have lost to¬ 
day most cruelly murderedand he pointed to the body of Javis, which he had also 
brought off on the horse of one of the slain troopers. * She, too, raurctered by 
her^wn father, though he knew it not till too late, when madness seized his brain; 
aniTyon poor youth, he also deserves our pity, for I know his deep, yet ho|ielesB, 
love for Azila, for whose sake he followed you.’ * What say you, my old friend?’ 
said Selem, rising from the ground whereon he had been kneeling. ‘ By what 
strange fortune came you to learn so horrid a tale ? and what wonderful chance 
conducted you hither at this moment ?’ ' It may seem extraordinary that 1 am 
here; aud yet such was the decree of fate, when first wc met beneath my tent in 
Russia. You were the nnconscious instrument of bringing me hither; and yet, 
from the remotest period of time, this event was destined. The latest cause was 
this: it was discovered that 1 had aided in your escape from Russia, when 1 and 
all my trilie, who could be found, were seized and condemned to serve in the ranks 
of the Russian army of the Caucasus. Azila’s history, I aloue, with the dwarf 
Ladislau. have known from her birth. lie was another cause of these events. As you 
remember well, the Barou always nmde him his butt, treating him with contumely, 
little thiuking what deep feelings of hatred and revenge rankled in the bosom of 
the diminutive being. A lovely girl of our race, whose sweet voice enraptured the 
proudest nobles of Moscow, won the haughty Baron’s heart; and, dazzled by his 
rank and wealth, she consented, at an unhappy moment, to exchange her liberty to 
become the slavish wife of a tyrannical master. She soon pined for her freedom, 
regretting the miserable lot she had madly chosen: and, as her husband’s admira¬ 
tion of her charms wore avray, lie treated her with cruelty and neglect Yet 
jealous feelings, at the same time, possessed the tyrant’s breast and he began to 
look with an eye of suspicion on an innocent daughter she just borne him. 
The broken-hearted wife of the Baron died; and Ladislau, to revenge himself on 
his tyrant, brought away his child, and delivered her to me, making me swear 
never to reveal her history till his death, and that I heard of ere I left Russia. To 
rescue her from a life of thraldom and neglect, I determined to keep her as my 
own daughter, bringing her up with all the accomplishments I could well find 
means to bestow. She became all I could wish in mind and person, wreathing 
herself round my heart as much as any child of my own could do; and when she 
once visited my tents, she seemed so to enjoy the wild freedom of onr lives, that I 
could not again part from her, intending, however, on Ladislau’s death, to make 
her father recognise her, and restore her to her proper rank and fortune. When 
you came to my tents, knowing that you were not her brother, 1 hoped in some 
way, through your means, to accomplish my purjwse; little thinking how deep was 
the love which had sprung up in the sweet girl’s bosom for you.’ ” 

The heart of Selem feeling its loss, feels now how it could have repaid such 
a love; aud moved liy tenderer feelings than he had ever yet known, he 
swears to devote all the puqioses of his soul witli a yet ^steadier and holier zeal 
to the cause of his beloved countiy. For thi.s alone he lives now, and this 
ubjeet to the close of the struggle he undauntedly pursues. 

But re.joicing in Circassian success, and cordially joining in the philan¬ 
thropic wish that Circa.ssia may not share the fate of Poland; sympathizing 
with the admiration won by the deeds of the young chief, and sighing for the 
heroic lost ones whose memory is embalmed herein, we yet ifeel above all 
moved and affected by the fate of the admirable Azila—beautiful in mind, 
rich in endowments,^ brave in innocence, lovely in all outward shews—and we 
close the book, convinced that the writer is more than the lively and sparkling 
narrator of rt noble struggle for independence; more than the bold and easy 
painter of manners and customs not familiar to the majority; more than the 
oescriber of general character and the retailer of romantic events, dark crimes, 
and chivalrous aspirations;—^l»e has added another exquisite e.\ample to the list 
of masterly delineations of feminine fortitude, constancy, and devotion. 
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The iihinr, from the French <>/ ]'icfor flu^sfo. lij! D- M. Airtl. A 
of war and a ilood of ppavo—htivhij^ upon its ninjjes of hills- ouk-troi’s On ouo 
side, an<l vine-trees on the other—sit'uifvin.i^ strength and joy! Such are 
the tsrms in which Hugo pictures ti»e Khine. It flt>ws, says he, from Con¬ 
stance to lt«>ttcrd;un—from the country of eagles to the village of herrings— 
from the city of popes, of ccmncils, and of enipei\)rs, to the counter of th«* im-r- 
ebant and t])e citizen—from the great Alps themselves, to that imn»ensc body 
of water which we term Ocean! 

Let us look once more in his descriptive iniiror. For Homer the 1lhin« 
existed not; for Virgil it was only u froz»*n stream,/rigora Itheiii; for Shak- 
speare it was the “beautiful Iliunc for us it is, and will be, till the day 
when it shall become the grand question c»f KurojH*, a pietures(jue river, the 
resort of the unemployed of Ems, of iJsidcn, and of Spa. And yet again we 
must turn to his clmjniolc <*f its glories. I'he Ithiue has hud four di.s- 
tinet phases,—first, the antediluvian epoch, volcanoes; second, the ancient 
historical epoch, in which (’a'sar shone; third, the marvellous ep*>ch, in wlii<di 
Charlemagne triumphed; fourth, tiie modern historical epoch, when (Jermany 
wrestled with France, when Najadeon held sway. ■ 

In all these, at le.ast in tlu' thi-ee po^t-diluvian epochs, there* is an ahundnnec 
of every kind of high interest to kindle the ineinorv, to excite the rmearch, 
and to inspire the faculties of such a WTiter ns Victor Hugo, and well we 
remember the curiosity which was directed to tin* subjei*t when it was first 
connected with his name. Ilut that part of it w'hich was called “the eonclu- 
sion,” hung like a heavy cloud upon the work ; h'reneh pw'judicc was too 
much for lOnglish literary enthusiasm; and umong.'-.t us, where its author 
has been over so eminently applauded, he found in this cas<i but a mixed 
audience. 

Happily, Mr. Aird was among the stdiolurs and men of judgment, avIio 
diseerrn*d the niorit of the work through its heavy and inttderahlo di'feet, and 
found out its ea])ability of giving delight, notwithstanding its tendency to- 
offenil. He has consequently devoted his etVi>rts to the good w'ork of j)reserv- 
ing to us in an English form all that w'lus worthy of preservation in any ; and 
we now have in a neat, conq)aet, and prettily illustrated volume, a series «)f 
letters descriptive of an excursion up the llliine, in which a man of i>rigiiial 
genius, a mighty niaster of the picturesque, ami a re^ellcr among the lore 
wher(.*on the wisest of poets and philosophers most delight to feed, seeks every 
moment for fresh subjects to paint, and fresh themes to descant upon right 
ehjquentlv'. IVlr. Aird h.a.s, coiisequenth', rendered us all a service. Every 
lover of Victor I logo’s writing will thank him for wdint he has done; and 
every tourist, to whom this pattern of guide-books will [»rovc invaluable, will 
gratefully give him a blessing. 


EXTR.40RI)1NAKY EXPEKlFXCL.-j IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

2'alcs of the Colonies; or, the AdrentHres of an JSmigraut. -1 vo/s. 
Saunders awl Otley. —'i'his work is “ edited by a late Colonial Magistrate;” 
the unthorsbip of it is concealed, ft doc'.s not r(>quire the stamp of any autho- 
rit}', however rospee.table, to give authenticity to its general statements, or 
graphic force t(» its various and truth-coloured pictures. The editor, termina¬ 
ting a rather fi»*rce a.ssault upon onr liome-system of government general!}', 
ami the poor-laws in particular, te3tifia.s to the accuracy of the de 3 cription.s he 
inffcduce.o; aiul the reader .soon finds himself in a position t« do the same 
thing were it needful. “ Tales,” however, is scarcely the -ft'ord to prepare us 
for the account of actual life, however marvellous, w'hich is here given; nor 
is “ the. (’olonies,” a term h-ss likely to mislead. The great scene here is 
Van Diemen’s J.<and in all its diversities, and the tales consist merely in a 
narrative of what is manifestly personal exiK*rieace. In place of a critical 
VOL. IV. N 
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account of the work, we must offer a recommendation to the reader—it is, 
that he will procure the volumes, and peruse for himself. He will be largely 
rewarded, both iff amusement and information, lie will meet at the very 
outset with a settler worth knowing, if it were only for the advantage of 
meeting in his company a fanning man from Shropshire, one Mr. Crab, who, 
cutting a figure that defies both pen and pencil (liaving been stripped and 
dressed up again, not re-dressed, by the bush-rangers), pours out all his honest 
old soul ill abuse of Van Diemen, and every thing Van Diemenish. We can 
offer hut scant specimeas of the prodigiously natural and pleasant humour of 
this personage ; but tlu* following, which relates to the land, may carry a 
moral into agricultural quarters, while it conveys amusement into all. XVe 
should premise tluit tlic date is about 1816—even Crab would talk difterently 
at the present day. 

“ ‘ What system of farming,’ said I, ‘ do they follow most in this country ?’ 
‘ Sjstem? IJlcss you, you don’t supjKise they follow any system here. The way 
t1u-y go on is quite disgusting to me; they know no more of fanning than a 
Londoner. Tlicy dou’t know how'to grow anything.’ ‘No wheat?’ ‘ V'es, they 
do grow wheat—such us it is.’ ‘Barley?’ ‘Ves; barley.’ ‘Oats?* ‘Not seen 
imicli oats; however, 1 believe they con grow.’ ‘Potatoes?’ ‘Oh—plenty of 
potatoes.’ ‘Vegetables?—cabbages, peas, beans, and .such like?’ ‘Yes; I can’t 
Kiiy but they can grow 'em; but tliey’re ttio large to please me, and I’m sure they 
grow too (juiek ; besides, it stand.s to reason that things can’t grow properly with 
tile soj^jiiht disturbed as it’s done here. A man in my country would be ashamed 
to call It digging. And then to sec what they call a field of wheat I I call it u field 
ofsnimjts! And where there’s no stumps they don’t do much better. They just 
put the plough once through it, and there lies the sod turned up with the grass 
growing on u; and then a weaver chap, or a London pickpocket, comes with the 
sc*e<l in a hag, and oh, my eyes, how [ laughed! he flings it about as if ho was feed¬ 
ing rlic chickens; and then another chap comes with a large branch of a tree, drawn 
by a cou|ilu of o.veii, and lie sweeps the grain about, and that they call harrowing! 
and wlien that’s done they just leave it.’ * And what becomes of it?’ ‘Oh, first 
the cockatoos get a good beliyliii, and then the parrots and magpies have a peck at 
it. Bat it comes up at last.’ ‘ Well, that's soraetliing.’ ‘ Ves—maybe—but it 
oughtn’t to conic up done in that hh'veuly way. It’s a shaiiic to Avaste good seed 
Ml. And then when they iln get a bit of land a little—no, not iu order—hut out of 
disorder, bow they do work it, d*uir me ! W’hat do jou think a sort of cockney 
eliiip said to me at I‘itt-water. for I’ve been over there? Says 1 to him, ‘ Friend,’ 
says 1, ‘ how often do yon let your land lie fallow in these parts?’ ‘ Fallow,’says 
he, ‘ What’s that ?’ ‘ You’re a j:retfy' chap to be a farmer,’ said I, ‘ not to know' 
AAhat lying fallow means. Why lying fallow means letting the land rest a bit to 
recover itself for anoilier crop.’ ‘ Ob,’ says he, ‘ our land in this place never lic.s 
‘ fallow,’ as you call it; we Just juit the same crop in every year. There—that 
field has grown wheat for ele»'en years.’ ‘ Wliat! have you Jiad the cruelty,’ said I, 
* to put wheat on that hit of land for eleven years ?’ ‘ To be sure I have,’ said lie, 
‘ tiiid shall grow wheat on it for eleven years longer, if I live.’ Master, you might 
have knocked me down with a feather; I never before heard anything so horrid. 
I felt sure at once, that no good w'as to be done in a country where creatures 
harrow with branches of trees, and treat their land so cruelly. ITut it was worse 
tlian that when 1 came to look more into it. I know you wont believe it; they’ll 
never believe it of me ben I get back to Shropshire. This very hit of land, that 
I've told y oil of, that the creature grew corn on for eleven year without stopping, 
never had—no--not so niueii a.s a handful of manure the whole eleven year. What 
do you tliink of that ? Would any Christian farmer in England treat his land so? 
A\ hy, it’s against nature!’ I now began to understand the sort of man I had to 
deal with ; one of those obstinate sous of the soil who cannot be made to understand 
that it is possible to carry on farming in any other way than the way which they 
have bean accustomed to ; and whose prejudices against innovation are so strong, 
th.it they will not believe in the truth of »flmt they see with their own eyes, and 
wring everything from its true bearing to the backing up of their own notions.” 

Whether to the emigrant or the stay-at-home, the freshness, vigour, iiiid 
novelty of these colonial revelations will provide a rich store of interest, in¬ 
struction, and pleasure. The work is animated |hroughout—full of adventure 
aud story, capitally told. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBS 'LBrmZ AND THE HYSTERr.—JOHN HANE8TT DEPARTS PAR •SoB VfZtfP 
INDIES.—A CONfEBSNCG BETW’EEN THE NEPHEW AND THE CLERK. 

As usual, quietness reigned in the apparently immovable houseliold 
of Pool Lane. The uncle pur-sued the unvarying tenour of his way. 
The nephew’s suit with Mary Stanley appeared to have made no other 
progress than that of a more frequent dispatch, of bouquets from 
Wobterholme. I am sorry that I cannot t^ord ray fair readers a 
more earnest love tale; but 1 b(‘g them to consider that it is ruled in 
all the books that the course of true love never doth run smooth, and 
that the most matter-of-fact writers of anything pretending to romance 
will not be able to find matcrijd for tlmir trade, unless there be some¬ 
thing to ruffle the waters on which tlie'bark of the story is wafted. In 
this case there was nothing. I loved her and I was beloved,” might 
have been the motfo of their ring9||)ut having .said that, all is said. 
Wliat tliey hoped, it would be harflo tell; but .there is always in such 
cose an angel in prospect, who, (Iwvn swooping from tlic .sky, is at 
some time, not fixed by the authorities, tt» set everything to rights. 

It seemed, in fact, ns if nothing could have disturlxjd the repose, of 
tliat ti’anquil establishment. Fortune had decreed othcrwi.se. One 
morning, when the London letters were delivered, amongst them camo 
a missive, uiicoiitli of form, and all Imt hieroglyplucal of sufM-rscription. 
Manesty liastily 6p(med it; and after the most hurried glance at ita 
contents, flung it down again u]»on tlwj table. 

■ “ Dead!” said he—“ dead!—w^t a fool!” 

“Of whom aic you speaking4|uncle?” asked Hugh, astonished at 
such unusual emotion. “ Who is-dcad?” 

“ Dead!” said the uncle. “ Yesi he is dead”—a.s he read the letter 
again, dwelling upon every oharacter as if it deserved the perusal of a 
life. “ It is no-, it is nobody, nephew, of whom you know any¬ 

thing. We all must die. Let tis hope tliat he died in the Lord. He 
was an old friend of mine.” • 

He left his unfinished breakfast, and remained .shut up in Lis private 
closet for more than three Itours alone. When lie emerged u})on 
’Change, nobody could have disj^erned any alteration in his manner, or 
conjectured that anything bad oc^tTcd to derange him. TJie cy«i of 
his nephew had, however, jierc^ved that something had broken in 
upon the calm current of his usual equanimity, and he referred in tlie 
first place to the books, to find if they contained the name of any cor- 
TC(sj)ondent, whose death might affect the li.rm or grieve his unde. lie 
found none. 

Foiled in this quest, he went to consult Rohin Shuckleborough, 
who, for more than thirty years, had been head clerk ol‘ the house, and^ 
who knew all the secrete o^he e^bliehment, and most of those of 
them who belonged to it. f 
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“ Ma.'<ter Hugh,” said Robin, “ I knew your uncle before you were 
born, and he is not a man who likes his affairs to be pried into. But 
I do think that there is something in that estate of Wolsterholme that 
I eoiild never fathom the bottom of. However, it is no business of 
juinc.; and mark you, Master Hugh, let it be no business of yours. 
1 suppose somebody is dead of the "Wolstcrhobnes, and that is the 
news lic hoard. lie liated them mortally, and was raging enough 
about it, quiet as ho looks now; but that was all before your time, Mr. 
Hugh. 1 recollect your grandfather, in whose moutli you would not 
think butter would melt—he was so mild and easy—mad as a baited 
bull at Pnvtoii Cross, when Miss Hannah-—don’t be angrj', Mr. Hugh 
—went o\'er to Wol.sterholmo IIous<?. She was a pretty girl, then, 
and, ind(H.*d, she Avas not much more than a girl tc» the end of her life, 
poor huly; ami your uncle avus .s('ut after her, and farther beyond than 
Yorkshire, for your grandfather sent hhn to follow her to the planta¬ 
tions, to bring her bac^k—hut AV’hat was tin* use? The young people 
Avere deleniiiimd on the mutcli, and they had it. A ti'ouhled man Avas 
your uiichi Avlieu he, brought you back, and nobmly licside,—and he 
took to business. Hard and stern has he stuck to it eA'er since. We 
knoAV, l\Ir. Hugh, Avho avus that p(*t sister, and there is no use of saying 
Avlio is that ])ct sisu-r’s son. 

“ My mother’s life and death,’’.said Hugh, hastily, “AA*ere, I believe, 
unfortunate—^but of that T do not AA'ish to speak. Who.se death do you 
think has thus .so visibly di.sturhed my uncle?” 

“ 111 plain truth, then,” said Robin, “ I knoAV not. No name is in 
the hooks, the instant hanging of the OAvner of Avhich coidd for a 
moment discioncert u.s. But pas.sing from the dead, is no one alive 
Avho plays .some diseomjiosing part over the mind of some yotmger 
person connected with the finn?” 

Hugh Avas tAvo-and-tAventy, and at tivo-and-twcnty people will 
blush. So Hugh did. 

“ Never mind,” said the old man, “ it is all safe v.'ith me; but I 
could guess soiiiethiiig Avlicii l)tck-o’Joe’s-o’.Sanimy’s*o’»Tock’s was 
sent .special u|um Spanker, doAvn to Runcorn, with a large bundle of 
the latest fiddledcdee.sof ladi<*.s’ rattletraps hot from London; and Avhen 
♦Jem t»’Jenny’s avus juu'kcd off at a rate to break his neck on the 
governor’s own Avliitc-h'gged nag to Wolsterholme, to ride fifty miles, 
and bring back .some rubbishing rose.s, better than which could haA^e been 
bought in Si. ♦lolin’s market for half-a-dozen pence; luul Avlieii——” 

“ Nonsense!” said Hiigli, half angry, half .smiling—“ Nonsense, 
Robin—you are an old fool!” 

“ At all cA cnts,” said Robin, “ I am not a young one. And Avhen,’' 
continued he, taking up the thread of hi.s interrupted discourse—“ and 
Avhen the jdum-coloured satin suit, which came doAvn from Joseph 
Fletchings and Co., of Lombard Street, London, consigned, not to our 
house, but to tliat of a common carrier in Lime Street, Joe Buggins, 
and a notorious rogue he is, to say nothing of the one-and-twopence 
extra it cost, which would have been saved if sent in the regular Avay 
to Pool Lane, besides tlie. risk of the goods; and I thought——” 

“ And I thought/' .said Hugh, laughing, “ that you need not have 
made any inquiries about it. But Avhat can liaA'c so manifestly annoyed 
my uncle ?” muttered he, as he returned to bis desk. 

A fcAA' hours sufficed to explain. On the next morning, contraiy 
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to the established custom, he was summoned before breakfast into his 
uncle’s presence. Some vague and indefinite thoughts that this sum* 
mons might be in some hostile way connected with Mary Stanley, filled 
him with dread, which was most agreeably dispt^Ued when he found 
that his uncle’s business related to Brooklyn BoyaL 

” This West India property,” said Manesty, “ thrown upon me by 
chance, and accepted sorely against my will, lias involved me, every 
hour since I was connect^ with it, in fresh and fresh annoyance. 
Here, I find, that my unlucky paither lias so managed matters, that 
nothing hut utter ruin is to follow, unless I go in person to remedy 
the fruits of his absurd and unbusinesslike an'angcments. Speaking 
to him, even if he would give himself the trouble of attending to in<^ 
is useless, as he is scarcely ever sober. Every one with whom he has 
dealt appears to be a baiikru]>t or a swindler. You know how Ids 
accoimts stand in our Ixxiks; and things are even worse with him 
than, for his worthy father’s sake, I have let you know; what they 
are, then, in the islands, you may guess. There is, in short, no chance 
but my personal appearance and exertions to set tliis criKiked matter 
straight. It is more annoying than you may conjecture. Here am I, 
Hugh, for one-and-twenty years living in .Liverpool, and never during 
that time one-and-twenty days at a stretch absent from it, and I confess 
that tlie idea of a West Indian voyage is anything but comlbrtable. I 
must do it, however, or look upon this unfortunate estate as lost. I start 
to-morrow evening for London.” 

“ To-morrow, uncle!” said Hugh—“ so s(*on ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Maiicsty, “ to-iuorrow. 1 am afraid it may interfere 
with a certain fishing excursion; but tliat may wait. Mow,” added 
he, with great seriousness of manner, which an attempt at a smile hadl 
for a moment interrupted—“ now, Hugh, my dear nephew, I con 
confide everything to your zeal, tident, and integrity. You will find 
full instructions in my letter-liook, and you may implicitly rely on 
Bobert Shuckleborough, who knows intimately all the mechanical ports 
of our business. There aixj some private papers of mine, should any¬ 
thing unforeseen ocenr”—(he dwelt upon these woi*ds with peculiar 
empliasis, and, after a short pause, repeated tliem)—“ should any¬ 
thing unforeseen occui’, wliich will he found in my old oak cabinet 
in the garden-room at Wolsterholme. 1 shall go over there before I 
depart for London, arrange the papers in order, and leave witlx you 
the key.” 

“ Is not this, ipiclc, a sudden call?” 

“ A call, my nephew,” replied Manesty, “ for a longer journey may 
be made upon us more suddimly. Would that 1 could as readily and 
easily prepare for that journey as for this !” 

A silence followed on the part of both—-it was broken by the uncle. 

" Hugh,” said he, “ on your personal honour and mercantile abilities 
I can surely depend. From one besetting sin of our north country 
youth I know you will wholly refrain, and I hope that disgrace of any 
kind will never be mixed up with your uaiue. I am not at heart as 
harsh as I seem to the world. I shall not, I trust, Imj unreasonable 
in your eyes. Let me, then, only say this—1 am sure that eveiy 
lady with whom you are acquainted is worthy of honour and respect, 
but there is no need of liaste in selecting any among them as a partner 
for life. I shall he some months absent; you will give me your word 
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a8->~what you called yourself a few days ago~-a gentleman, that no¬ 
thing of that kind is Voided in my ab^nce.” 

The young man gave the expected assent with a tear in hia eye, but 
with more softness in his heait towai-ds his rugged kinsman tlian he 
had ever felt befonj. The preparations for departure were made in 
the same businesslike style as everything else, and when in about ten 
days at'temards the Bonny Jane bent her bows from Gravesend, on 
her way towards Kingston, she Ixire upon her deck the unexpected 
freight of the portly form of Solid John Manesty. 

“ So he has gone!” said Eobin Shuckleborongh. “ Manesty 
and Co. has sailed for Antigua—Manesty and Co. walking no more 
about Liverpool with his broad-brimmed hat, and snuff-coloured 
breeches ! I w sis at ’Change? to-day, and it looked quite lonesome 
without Manesty and Co- At the stand, by tlie comer of the old 
window, when? Manesty and' Co. stood, nobody went up. I should 
not wonder if somebody went down. I mention no names, but many 
a bill is displaced w hen Jolm Manesty’s desk is shut. God grant that 
he has got safe to liondon—^it is a dangerous journey—and got safely 
out of it, too—for it is a {)erilous place ! It was the spoiling of Dick 
Hibblethwaite. Mr. Hugh, ten years ago, he was as good and os mild as 
yourself, and now wluit is l»c ? Broken down to nothing. You would 
not take his bill at seven and a half;—to think of that, of a lull with 
the name of Richard Hildilethwaite written across it coming to that!” 

“ 1 don’t think,” said Hugh, “ that my uncle is under any danger, 
from the temptations of London or the perils of the way.” 

“ Nor I,” said the clerk ; “ but this I do know, that when the cat’s 
away, the mice will play—and that, as I see your plum-coloured 
coat on your back and your bay marc at the door, the sooner you are 
off the better, and I’ll make up tlic books.” 

The youthful merchant bit his lip, and, with a sliglit chagrin, seemed 
determined to convince Robin that he ivas mistaken in his suspicions, 
by returning to the desk and resuming his occupatiems. But the im¬ 
patience of his stamping horse, the brightness of the sun—^the—the 
something else beside, altered his determination; and to prevent the 
interposition of another change of mind, he bounded hastily upon his 
steed, and in a few minutes lost sight of Liverpool, on his galloping 
journey towarils the Dee. 

“ Well,” said the head clerk, “ I think I may shut shop, too. The 
old bird is flown after merchandise, which is one species of roguery— 
the young bird is hawking after love, which is another species of 
TOCTery. There is no rfiguery in my going to smoke a pipe with old 
"Will Hicklethorp: he and I have smoked together for more than 
iive-and-thirty years, and neither of us can recollect that either he or 
I was in love. I wish, after all, that Solid John was back again. ‘ I 
ttm too old for young masters, though Hugh is a good and kind lad 
indeed. But,” continued he, “ he will never be able to bandlft the 
firm like’ our present commander. He’s the man, ^ill, for doing 
business; and sorely will Liverpool miss him the day he goes.” 

These last sentences were addressed to Ids old friend Hicklethorp, 
who, having a great talent for silence, made no reply or observation 
in return. BoMn having duly hummed— 

<« Tobacco is an Indian weed, 
fringe np at morn, cut down at eve— 

Tnink of this when you smoke tobacco,”— 
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toddled off from his stroDg-smeliing room of revelry k Javeiul Street, 
to dream over the events, the whiffs, and the glasses of the day, ui his 
residence, located in one of those queer quarters which have since been 
metamorphosed into the niune of Toxteth Park. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A DISSEaTATXON OS COCXlSCI>-WITa A COCK-rCOBT OKDBR PECOUAR CIBCIW- 
, BTANCSS—LANCASHIBE GRNTXJiMES AT PEAST AMD TOCBSSY. 

“ The mains are fought and past. 

And the pit is empty now ; 

Some cocks have crowed their last, 

And some more proudly crow! 

In the shock 

Of the world, the same we sec, 

Where’er our wand’rings be— 

So here's a health to thee. 

Jolly cock!” 

Such were the sounils that rang from the. Bird and Baby of Preston, 
at about noon of a fine July day, some eiglity years ago. Loud was 
the chorus, and boisterous tlu; laugliing wliicli altonded this somewhat 
quaint expression of cocking morality. The cotnjiany to whom it was 
sung, filled bar, parlour, tap, outhouses, gallery, porob,—all the house 
in fact,—^for it was a meeting assembled to detiTmim; the last great 
Preston match of North Lancashire against Soutii. All the cottkers 
of the north were there; at six in the nioruhig the cociks were in the 
pit; and by eleven, all was deciiled. Undoubtisd pluck had been 
shewn in byes and mains on the part of the cocks, and much money 
had changoil hands on the part of their backers. We might easily 
occupy tlic time of our readers by detailing the conversation during 
the eventful moment of the contest, but it would afford very little 
variety beyond the usual growling of losers and exultation of winners, 
whatever the game may te, both expressed in the moat intelligible 
and emphatic language, blended with admiration of the gamcnesa or 
contempt of the dungliill-hood displayed by the various black lackles, 
and ginger pilas “ engaged in feathery fight,” and mixed up with 
comments on the ability, dexterity, and honesty, or the wont of thosts 
qualifications, displayed by feeders and setters, delivered in a style 
which was more distinguished' for candour tlian imliteness. Milton 
decUnes entering on the details of the wars of the Heptarchy, on the 
ground that th^ are no better worth describing than the skirmishes 
of kites and. crows. Fortified by so great an auUiority, we too decline 
chroniclkg the skirmishes of other pugnacious fowl, trained to war 
by the stuj^y and unsaxonized descendants of the Ofi'as and Pendas 
in their ancient realm under the dynasty of Hanover. Be it observed, 
that we are not pronouncing a magisterial opinion in disparagement of 
this venerable diversion. If the rust of time can hallow any sport, 
that (cocking) which we are now entering on is in full possession of 
this precious hedeckment.” It is indeed so old, that we hardly know 
from whence to derive its origk. Asia has, however, the credit of 
first fostering it; and it seems to have been cultivated by the natives 
among thdr earliest games. The first records of China! note it: in 
Persia it was early encouraged, in conjunction with il^iwkiag and 
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quaiUiighting; nor was it to be wondered, that as man became belHge- ■ 
gerent, he would, in order to extend his conquests, commence his 
education by observing the offensive and the defensive operations of 
animals, thereby the letter to regulate his own. When Themistodes 
wasj^gaged in warfare with the Persians, he was struck with admi- 
rati * at the bravery and perseverance displayed in tlie battle between 
the cocks of tiiat people, which was such as to occasion him to exclaim' 
to his admiring army: ‘‘ Behold, these do not fight for their household 
gods—^for the monuments of their ancestors—^not for glory—^not for 
liberty, nor for the safety of their cliildrcn, but only b^'ause the <»e 
will not give way unto the other. This so encouraged the Grecians, that 
they fought gallantly,” [tTohiisun did not suspect how etymologically' 
precise was the word on which he stumbled] “ and obtained the victory 
over the Persians, upon which cock-fighting was by a particular law 
ordained to be aunualiy practised by the Athenians. The inhabitants 
of Delos were gmit lovers of the sport; and Tanagra, a cityof Bwotia, 
the island of Rhodes, C'halcis in Kubtea, and the country of Media, 
were famous fur th<‘ir generous and magnanimous race of chickens; 
and it do<;s appear tliat tliey had some peculiar method of pre¬ 
paring the birds for battle. Cotik-fighting was an institution partly 
political in Athens, and was continued there for the puiq>oae of im- 
])rovii»g the seeds of valour in the minds <jf their youths; but it was 
afteiwards perverted and Hl>used, botli there and in other parts of 
(ireece, *to a common pastime and amusenient, without any moral, 
]>olitic^], or religious intention, as it is now followed and practised 
amongst us.” 

We must not pass off all this learning upon our readers as our 
own; we have taken it froau Johnson’s Sporting Dictionary—-a grand 
repei'tory of evej'ytbing that a sportsman can desire—or rather, 
if we must deal upon the sjpiare, at second-hand from Delabarre 
Blaine’s Eneyclopa*dia of Rural Sports, one of the most beautiful, 
exact, copious, and interesting bcK)ks iii the language. Let, then, 
the admirers of cocking shelter themselves under the authority of 
Tlicmistocles, whose, panegyric on the wars of cocks might, with much 
pit»pri<‘ty, be ti-anslcrrcd to the wars of nations, who seldom engage 
in them for any real advantage to themselves, “ but only bectiuse one 
will not give way to the other,”—-of the Medes and the Persians, the 
Delians jmd Tanagrians, and tlie various dwellers in the several isles 
and cities, empires and eoutinents, aljove recounted. ’liicy may console 
themselves, also, with the countenance of Henry the Eighth and James 
the First, of good Queen Bess (against whom “ no true sportsman at 
least will let a dog bark”) and Roger Aschmn, and others enumerated 
in the Encyclojiajdia; and wc can, moreover, relieve them from the 
* apprehension entertained by Mr. Blaine, that their “ moral, political, 
und i-eligious” order has fallen under the grave displeasure of the 
author of “Don Juan.” “It has becji supposed,” says Mr. Blaine, 
from the often quoted words of Lord Byron-— 

“ It has a strange quick jar upon the ear. 

That cocking-” 

that he disapproved of this sport, and that, with liis accustomed 
causticity, he therefore disparaged it.” The cocking here mentiemed is 
of a very different kind: it is a cocking where an unfeathered biped is 
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principal^ not backer; and where the leaden bnllet, not the silver spur^ 
is set to work. To acquire a taste for this amusement, lord B^ron 
infomiis us that the ear must become lumre Irish aitd less nice and, 
if all tales be true, his lordship’s organs of hearing never acquired such 
a portion of Hibernianism or nicety, as not to feel a most particular 
reluctance to be brought within earshot of that “ sharp quick jar.” 

Returning from our digression, we have only to record that, the 
battle being over, the genisU spirit of Lancashire prevailed, and winners 
and losers sat down together, the one, to ergoy their triumph; the 
others, to console their defeat, over a most substantial dinner served at 
eleven o’clock. Start not, good reader, in the reign of the fair 
Victoria; for as the regular dinner>timc in tlic country was, in those 
days, twelve o’clock, aiijiour’s anticipation was notliing more serious 
than the necessity of an early visit to the opera, which compels you to 
dine at six instep of seven. The company was mixed—>groom sate 
with noble, squire with knight—for gaming of all kinds speedily levels 
distinctions; but it contained a hirge profwrtion of the aristocratic. 
Preceding govenunents had looked upon meetings, under any pre¬ 
tence, of the northern gentry, wdtli dislike and apprehension; but when 
fear of the Premnder had vanished, tins Ming began to pass away. 
Still, however, if auytliing of a political kin<l was suspected, their 
assemblages were discounteiihnceti; and the only rmnitms on which 
they ventured were those connected with the sports of the field, and 
even these wore considered by tlie more zealouiii partisans of the house 
of Hanover, to be well worthy of vigilant attention, as l)cing notliing 
more than pretexts for bringing togctlier the yet nnsliaken traitors, 
waiting their time for the triumph of <Jacobitism. Such was not the 
case in the cocking-match with which we are now engaged; if any 
Jacobites were jiresent, they confined their numifestiition of feeling 
amid their own select sets to the mysterious toast-drinking, and the 
significant nods, slirugs, and winks, which formed the, main support 
accorded to the, “cause” by its partisans from the day that Cliarles 
Edward fled from Cullodcn, to its final extinction by a natural death, 
symptoms of tlic rapid approach of wliich were stitmgly visible about 
tlie time of our story. 

The singer of the song, whom w'c have unceremoniously interrupted, 
was Sir Theobald Cliillingworth, of Cbillingworth in the Wold, a 
baronet of an ancient Catholic, family, who hod, like miiny of his creed, 
recently taken the oaths to George, HI.; a step which deeply grieved 
and much scandalized his former friends, but excused by Sir Theobald 
on the groimd of expediency. He took the oaths, he said, to put his 
estates out of jeopardy; and in order, wc presume, to shew how 
prudent was his regard for the preservation of his projierty, he 
instantly went upon turf. The time had passtnl when bis manors 
ran any danger from the state or the law; it is needless to say that the 
reverse was the case among his new associates. In short, he got rid 
of some fifty thousand pounds in the first three years; but he still 
kept up his stud, maintaining with many a round oath that as Ms 
grandfather had left him so many slow old aunts to provide for, he 
thought it only fair to keep some fast young horses liimsclf. By 
pursuing this course, he quickly reduced a pi-operty of\. , :een tliousand 
a-year to something like fifteen hundred; but as the annuitant old 
ladies died off faster than he expected, he was now, in the tenth year 
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of his tui'fisin, still able to keep afloat. He had that morning lost» 
what was called a cool hundred, upon cocks which he had decho^ to 
be invincible, espedally as he had been let into tlie secret. If he 
could have heard the laughing conversation of the breeders on whom 
he depended, and who were ^en drinking in the porch, which proved, 
amid many knowing winks, that the birds had been sold to him for 
the express pur]>ose of losing this matcli, by trainers, who had indeed 
let himself and his friends into the secret, but unfortunately—on the 
wrong side ! “ It is to be regretted,” says Mr. Blaine, “ tlmt even in 

this sport, as it was formerly in race-horse training, all was conducted 
under a veU of mysteiy, so it yet remains with the feeding and training 

of cocks to light.Each feeder, trainer, and setter, has his 

secrets, but whether they be ‘ secrets worth knowing’ is not quite so 
clear.” The makers of cock-matches have their mystery, indeed ; it, 
however, does not lie in the feeding and training depm*tment, being only 
tt branch of that great mystical science, which long rendered tiie pit 
and the ring arenas of theft and swindling, and has at last marked 
them dow'n as nuisances to be abated, and which is at present at work 
to produce the same catastrophe for the turf. 

Perhaps this cool hiindn*d, to say nothing of the half-gaUon of beer 
he had swallowed in the C(mrse of the morning, may account for the 
sentimentality of his song, which, however, iu spite of its “pale cast of 
thought,” was deliven^d by Sir Theobald in a voice that drowned the 
Babel-like clamour of disscatation upon handling, feeding, physicking, 
sweating, spairing, weighing, cutting out, training, trimming, bagging, 
.spurring, setting, and so forth, ringing noisily through the parlour. 

llie mains are fought and post, 

And the pit is empty novr; 

Some cocks have crow’d their last. 

And some more proudly crov 1 
In the shock 

Of the world, the same we see, 

• "Where’er our wanderings be— 

So here’s a health to thee. 

Jolly cock! 

“ "When once wc’ro stricken down. 

And the spur is in the throat, 

We’re surely overcrown 
lly the world’s insulting note. 

Fierce in mock I 
However game we be, 

In our days of strength and glee— 

So here’s a health to thee. 

Jolly cock 1 

“ Then, when eyes and feathers right, 

And spurs are sharp and prime, 

In condition for the fight. 

And sure to come to time 
As a clock. 

Let us crow out iresh and free, 

And not think of what may be— 

So here’s a health to thee, 

Jolly cock!” 

“ I’ll be shot,” said lie, as he concluded, “ if I don’t give up cocking! 
It’s no fun to be done as I have been this morning.” 

“ Give up cocking!” said a tall, thin, pale-faced young fellow, with 
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somewhat of a small^ soft Toio^ sounding mon of London than oT 
Lancashire—“ never! Toby my boy. Once booked, booked for lifel 
IMdn't you know the last Earl of Bardolph ? he is now about sevw* 
teen years dead- ” 

** That was in the year when I fought Broughton,” interrupted a 
gentleman, whose name, wc regret to say, we cannot collect from any 
tradition^ or record of the time, but who was knowni anwng his com^ 
panions by the c<^omen of ^ Broken>uosed Bob.* Tlie accident 
which gave him claim to the appellation occurred in a pugilistic turn- 
up with the celebrated Broughton, the—so were gentlemen of his pro¬ 
fession then called—bruiser, for which he gave Broughton the sum 
of five guineas, a ruffled shirt, and a gold-laced hat—^leceiving, in ex¬ 
change, a dislocation of the shoulder, a sorely damaged nose, and what 
was, perhaps, a full recompcnce for all, an opportunity of telling, or 
attempting to tell, tlie story for the remainder of his Ufe. 

“ Well,” continued Lord Kandy, not heeding the interruption— 
“ the old buck was my grantl-nn(?lc, and the family were duly stricken 
in grief at his departure. We all took leave of him in due form; fmr 
my part, I went through the ceremony with great pleasure, having no 
more pleasing reminiscence of iny grira-looking relation, than his oc¬ 
casional bambooing me with a long cune, with wliich ho used to walk, 
if I ever crossed his path in the garden.” 

“ I say, my lord,” said a gentleman, w'hoso leading propensities may 
be guessed, by bis being known in his own set as Swipey Sam—“ I 
say, my lord,” said he, stirring a bowl of punch which he liad just 
brewed—“ I say, my lord^ didn’t he leave you the Oxendale property?” 
, “ He did, Sam,” rcjdietl Lord Kandy; “ the Lord rest his soul for 
it! as Sir Toby Avould say ; and it has gone the gentlemanly road of 
all property—over the table at Wliite’s! I mortgaged it to my father, 
and I call that a right good hedge!” 

There followed a roar of laughter, at the expense of the Earl of 
Silverstick, the stiff father of the loose Lord Randy, who, wishing to 
keep the family estates together, saw no better method than purchas¬ 
ing, through an agent, all the maternal property inherited by his son, 
as fast as Kandy got rid of it. It is perfectly unnecessary to say that 
as the earl took care to entail each estate as he purchased it, the agent 
and the young lord perfectly understood each other. “ However,” 
continued Lord Randy, ** the old fellow vras heartily liked by all his 
servants and dependents.” 

“ Here’s his health!” said Sam. 

And Joe, the groom—^who, by the bye, is the very man that 
keeps this house, and w'as then a younker—asked and obtained per¬ 
mission to see the <dd carl, as he lay upon his dying bed. The scene 
was, no doubt, pathetic in the extreme. Joe considered my uncle, in 
the language of the stable, as the way of getting on the road he was 
about to go. My uncle, who, of course, had reared Joe from Jiis cJiild- 
bood, gave him Ae best advice to continuti in the career in which he 
had been tnuned—^the results of which you may see in Joe’s nose, at 
this minute.” 

“ He is not a bad fellow, though he has done mo out of a dozen 
pieces this morning,—^here’s his he^th!” said Sam. 

** Isn’t this all true, Joe,” said Lord Randy to the landlord, who had 
just entered with a fresh cargo of fluids. 
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“Ay, my lord,” said Joe; “I think I see the old earl now, lying 
npon the damask bed, with the rich green curtains hanging over him, 
and your lordship’s mother’s family arms worked in gold over the bed 
bead, and a table by his side, with a prayer-book, a posset-cup, the 
liacing Calendar, and a tankimd of ale, tiiough, poor old fellow, (saving 
your lordship’s prcsena*,)”—-and here Joe snivelled, and wiped away a 
tear,—“he couldn’t drink it.” 

“A bad case,” remarked Sam; “I could almost cry myself. Non 
fait and he took a glass of punch. 

“And his por>r old face, Cod bless it! w'orn down like the edge of a 
hatchet, and his eye half-awake, half-aslbep, and his long grey hair 
tossed over the pillow, for he was too much of a man to wear a night- 
ciip; and says he, ‘Who’s there?’ 1 says, ‘ I, my loi-d—it is I,’ says 
I. ‘ And who the devil are you?’ said he; for he had always a plea¬ 
sant way of spewing. ‘ It is Jwi, the grt)om,’ said I, ‘ my lord,’ so 
he -woke uj) a bit, and ho said, ‘ Joe,’ says he, ‘ I am booked; bet any 
odds against me, and you are sure. Every race must have an end, 
Joe;’ and he stmve to drink out of the tankni'd, but could not lift it. 
]My heart bleeds to think of it this moment. So there were three or 
four nurse-tenders, and valy-di-shams, and other such low raggabrash 
about the room, for he had taken leave, as you know, my lord, of his 
relations, and would let none of them com**, any more near him; he 
turned these cuttle out at once with a word, and away the lazy vermin 
went. ‘Now, Joe,’ says h«^, ‘ this is a dead beat, and thcrc’.s an end: 
I'm jiast tin* post.’ So I looked astonished like, and did not know what 
to say. ‘ But,’ says I, ‘ dt)n’t give up, my loiJ; there’s a great deal 
in second wdnd. You may be in for the cup yet. I wish I could do 
aught for your lordship.’ So the old lord he once more brightened 
up, and says ho to me, ‘ Joe,’ sa 3 's he, ‘ could you smuggle a few 
cwks into this roou), without the knowledge ol' Lady Silverstick?’— 
tliat’s your lordship’s mother, his niece. ‘ Couldn't I,’ says I; so I 
slippc‘d down, and brought up in a couple of bags, by the backstairs— 
your lordship knows them well—they %vere the beautifullest cocks you 
ever seed, 8ir Toby;—and I bixmght ’em into the room, as dark as 
night—nobody twigged me. So his lordship strove to rise in his bed. 
*lt is no go, Joe,’ says he; ‘but pi*op me up with the pillows, and 
pai’ade the poultry.’ W<*11, it would wann the heart of a Christian, 
to see the poor old lord liow glad he was when he saw the cocks— 
Wasn’t they prime! I believe you, tliey were, for 1 had picked the 
best out for his lordship. ‘Joe,’ says he, ‘ cocking is nothing without 
bettuig. Put your hand under my pillow*, and you will find the 
twenty-five guin(*as that is meant for the doctor—have you any 
money, Joe?’ ‘ I liave fivepence-ha’penuy, in ha’pence, my lord,’ says 
J. ‘ Quite enough,’ says liis lordship. ‘ Now, Joe, I back the ginger- 
pill’ (and a good judge of a cock he was, almost as good as yourself, 
Sir Tlieobfdd) ‘ against any cock in the bug; my guinea always 
against your halfpenny.’ So to it we went; one match he won, one 
match I won—one match I lost, one match he lost; and what with 
one het and another, lus lordship got my fivepence-ha’penny out of 
me.” 

“ That was a cross, Joe,” said Lord Bandy. 

“ Ilonoiu' bright, my lord, it was not,” replied Joe,quickly; “for I 
w.-is reared by my lord, himself, and I could not, when I once was in 
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it, aad the cocks did their woi’k. So, wlien luB last cock was eromng 
over mine, says he, ‘ Joe, you’re done*—cleared out!’ and he took a fit 
otMaughing—^poor old master I it was the h\st laugh he had in this 
world! liiUs jaw hegan to drop, and I got frightened, and I called in 
the valy-di-shainis. Lot*d love you! how tliey stared when they saw tlie 
cocks dead, and the old lord dying. They ran up to him, hut he took 
no notice of them, but beckoned ns well as he could for me; he 
took my copiiers with his left band, and scraped them into his bed 
from the table,—as why shouldn’t he? for they was lairly won—and 
shoved over the green silk purse, with his five-and-twenty guineas in 
it, to me. The guineas, iny lord, are long since gone; but the purse 
hangs on the wall opposite lu}' bed-head, that 1 may see it when 1 
wake every morning. I would not give that old purse for the best 
breed of cocks in Lancashire, and tliat’s the best breed in the w^orld.” 

“ You are a trump, Joe,” said Sum, visibly ufiected;—“ here’s your 
health!” 

“And then he cast lli^ eye upon the cocks, and the bird he had last 
backed gave one great, loud crow', and the old man’s head sunk on the 
pillow, and he died.” 

“ A noble <'nd for your ancestor, Lord Handy,” said Sir Theobald,, 
half sneeringly. “ How does your lordshij) intend to die—dice-box 
in band, I suppose?” 

“ The less we tsdk of peo})le’.s ends in this company, Toby, the 
better,” replied Lord Handy; “an accident bajjpened to a friend of 
yours in Carlisle, some sixteen years ^igo.” 

“ I tliought, my lord,” said Sir Toby, angrily, “ that subject was 
forbidden amongst ns. My father sutfeved but the, faU>, of many 
gallant men, in a cause which I would call wrong, or at least mis¬ 
guided.” 

“ I know well wdiat your father w'ould call you,” said Lord Randy, 
“ and that is, ‘ a Hanover Rat.’ ” 

“ What ray father would call me,” said Sir Theobald, “ 1 know not,, 
but I do know there is no man here tliat would dare call me so.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” interrupted Sam— 

“ * Natis in usuni lastitim scypbis, 

Pugnare thracum est.’ ” 

Which some thirty years after the date of this quarrel was thus 
translulcd by Pi-ofessor Person:— 

“ Pistols and balls for six!—What sport! 

How different from, fresh lights and port!" 

“ Toss off your glasses,” continued Sam. “ Here, I give you a toast. 
Here’s ‘ the King!’ ” 

“ By all means,” said Randy, “ I w'as at his coronation. Here’s 
‘ the King! but not your King, Toby!’ ” 

“ If you say tliat again. Lord Randy,” said Sir Theobald, in high 
dudgeon, “ I’ll knock you down!” 

“ That puts me in mind,” says Broken-nosed Bob, “of the day I 
fought Broughton, when 

“ Do you say so?” said Lord Randy. “ Are you quite in earnest ?”' 

‘‘Quite!” returned Sir Theobald. 

“ Then,” said Lord Randy, rising, glass in liand, but still in an 
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attitude of defence, just f(nr the sake of seeing how you will set about 
doing that, Toby, my friend, I give ‘the King, and not your jB^g, Sir 
Theobald Chillingworth!’ 

Down went the contents of the glass, and in a moment after down 
went the viscount. Sir Theobald was as good as his word; 

Though his lordship’s appearance, compared with tiiat of the heavy 
Lancashire squires abWt him, 'was what, if they had known the woi^ 
they would call effeminate, he was np in an instant, and ready for the 
contest. The delight of the polished company was intense. 

“ A ring, a n'ng!” shouted Sam; “ and here’s the health of the 
best man!” 

“ On the day that I fought Broughton,” said Broken-nosed Bob, 
pushing into the circle ; but tlie rest of his remark was lost, for hits 
wen*, rapidly interchanged, and in tfie rally. Sir llieobald went down. 

“ Come,” said iie, on getting up again, “ as we are in for it, let us 
•settle how we arc to fight. Jn the good old manner of Lancashire, or 
the newfangled fashion which has come from Jjondon?” 

“ Any Avay you like,” rei)lied Lonl Randy. 

Uj» and down,” said iSir Theobald, “ rough and tumble, in-lock 
and out-lock, cross-buttock and-” 

“ Any Avay you like, I vsay, and do your dannrdest, I am ready 
for you.” 

Such were the manners of the sporting classes of Lancashire, of all 
ranks, Avitliin the memory of man. The viscount or the baronet, in 
London or in Paris, Avould, without rc,luctiinc(‘, liar'c drawn the small¬ 
sword or cocked tlui ])istol to av(*nge a. blow ; in their own native 
shire, they considered it more manly to clench the dispute by the 
arms which nature gave them; and the public opinion of the circle 
by which they were sujToundcd, infinitely awarded the jireferencc 
to the direct personal conflict, as the surest lest of proving which wms 
the better m(/n. It is no part of our [n’oviuee to decide Avhelher the 
pistol or the fist Is the more rational in.struinent to assert a claim to 
the title of yenthman. 

The combatants Avent to Avork in earnest. "SVe confess ourselves 
incompetent to describe, in propiT seientilie phraswdogy, this [mgilistic 
encounter throughout its furtlier progress, or detail the incidents 
which gave such unfeigned delight to the spectators ; still more do 
wo regret that Ave cannot exjn-ess that delight in the ancient dialect 
used by the gimtleiuen tlieinselves. But Ave know enough of the lingua 
Lancasfriemh to nmder us .scrupulous of attempting an imitation, 
which Ave are. conscious would be a failure. It is a good, solid, 
dialectiA'e A'ariatiou of the Anglo-Saxon, which should not be spoiled 
by the mimicry of an intruder. Hear it in Oldham or Ashton-under- 
Lyne, the chief and yet uncivilized capitals of this fa.st-shrinking 
tongue; or road it in tlio Avurks of honest Joe Collier, Avho has, under 
the name of Tim Bobbin, imjicrishably recorded the adventures of 
Tummas and the kindness of Meary. In not more, but less vernacular 
English, Ave shall proceed to tell our tale. 

“ Goodness me!” said Joe the landlord, rushing in—“here’s a to-do. 
My lord ! my lord!—Sir Toby! Sir Toby!—Mr. Robert!—Sami— 
everybody! Is this a thing—n<*, no!” 

“ jSo intemiption, Joe,” said Broken-nosed Bob, who was holding 
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the bottle fw Sir Theobald ; “ on the day I fought Broughton, I would 
not havO""*** "* * 

“ Good God! My lord! Sir Theobaldl—^Sir Theobald I my lord! 
Will nobody part? I wiahT could see tlrn face of Gtdlowa Dick!*’ 

“ Wished in good time, Joe!” said a smart young fellow, m top- 
boots, round £ro^ and laced cocked-hat, who come riding into the 
yard upon a bright chesnut mare, small in Iter proportions, but evi¬ 
dently of lirst-ratc blood, bone, and sinew. “ Wished in good time, 
Joe! for here’s the man whom you invoke by that complunentary 
title. What’s tlie row? Wliat! Tiekletoby, my baronet—wliat! my 
long viscount, is this the way you settle your bets with one another at 
the Bii’d and Babby? Will you, lout, take the mjire?—softly, there— 
softly, Jessy! Now tlien, gentlemen!” and he jampod into the ring. 

Botli combatants, on seeing the w'ell-knowu slight and agile figure of 
this half-joekey, half-gcntlemnn, made a pause, taking advantage of 
which, lie proceeded to rattle out— 

“ A bowl punch and a couple of buckets of water! Work has 
been done, 1 see—^let it be enough for the day. AVhat’s the fight 
about—a wench, a hoi’se, oi‘ a main t)f cocks ?” 

‘‘ Tlu'y are lighting about their graudfathi’rs,” said Sam; “genus H 
j>roams cl guotl turn fvcimtis ipn. iJad not wi' better, Diek, adjourn to ^ 
the tap, and look after quod J'nvcrc possumvs ?” 

“ Randy, Randy!—Toby, Toby ! stidl^—stuff. My good fellows, 
mere nouaense ; listen to me. My lord, your lather is on the road ; 

T spanked by llie old geutleuiau about twelve miles ofl‘, at-, an 

Iiour ago; and us he wsis to<dliig it at tlie rate of five miles an hour, 
it will not be long before lie is up. So wash the filthy witness from 
tliy face, as 1 heard Garrick say last week iu some play or other. 
And, Sir Toby, the Iiigli fberiff told mo that Grub, the bum-bailiff, 
would be aftei' you at this cocking uuiteh to-day, wliieh was one of the 
reasons why Sir Launcelot himself did not wish to come; and you 
know if you are once pinned now, it's all uii with the bets on the 
Leger.” 

Sometliing in the eloquence of this liglit-weight orator seemed to 
touch the parties. After a few sulky seconds,—for neither had Idt 
sparingly,—the bowl having made its ap|>earancc, the mist cleared 
away, and the conversation resumed its usual hearty and clamorous 
tone. . 

“ A song, Dick Hibblcthwaitesaid Sam, who hsid by tacit consent 
assumed the presidency of the board. “ Here’s your health, Dick ; 
I’ve known you now for many a day, and I never lueard of your refus- 
ing a glass, or being backward in a stave, ^sing anything you like— 
iiidoctntn sed dvlce hihenti'' 

^ “ May 1 die of thirst,” said the gentleman thus called upon, “ if 1 
sing a^^song or answer.a health unless 1 am pi’operly projioscd in a 
spcccli” — a resolution highly approved of by the conijiany, and, 
with unanimous vociferation, Sam Tvas instantly proclaimed public 
orator. 

Samuel Orton was second son of Sir Samuel Orton, of Ortonfells, who, 
after the preliminary passages of education, had entered a gentleman 
commoner of Pembroke College, Oxford, and there proceeding through 
those mysterious avenues that lead to the seven sciences, emerged, iu 
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<lue course of time, a master of arts. He had taken some hoiwurs in 
his progress, and bad imbibed a considerable quanti^ of learning, and 
a s^ more considerable quantity of punch. His collegiate date was 
about the time that Gibbon says the monks of Maudlin were immersed 
in Tory politics and ale, and when Gray gives somewhat the same 
account cn their Whig rivals of Petorhouse. In both these exciting 
stimulants, as dealt foi'th on the banks of the Isis, did Sam dee[>ly dip; 
and if he never wrote the “ Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire,” 
nor the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” yet many a decline and 
&11 liad it been his lot to cxjKsrience in his proper person, and many 
a maudlin tear had he shed over departed flagons in a countiy pot* 
house. Sam, in short, had Insen destined for the fat living of Everton- 
cum-Toffy; hut as the incumbent, whose succession had been pur¬ 
chased when he was seventy, had most unreasonably persisted in liv¬ 
ing on beyond ninety, Sam, tliough somewhat passed thiiiy, had not 
as yet token orders. He had, therefore, nothing to do but to cool 
his everlasting fhirst with whatever fluid (except u'ater) was at 
hand; and being of one of the best families in the palatinate, with 
sufficient money in his pockets to ]>ay his way, endowed with perfect 
good nature, and gifted with the- faculty of decided compliance with 
the frailties and foibles of eveiy individual whom he chaueed to meet, 
it was no wonder that he became a geneml favourite among the care¬ 
less and the gay. He once had been a tolerably good scholar, and 
“ the scent of the roses would hang luund him stillfor, ev<ai in the 
inid.st of his tipsiness, bits and scraps of classicality tumbling forth 
would still denote the artium magister. 

“ Men of Athens,” said he, rising, wdtli puncb-hidle in hand, which 
he, waved liked a sceptre over the Lancashire squirearchy, first, 
I invoke the gods and goddi'sses adl and sundry; next, do I pray 
you to hear me patiently conceniing this Ilibblethwaltides, a native 
of the island of Livei-ptml. Born was he of parents who bestoived not 
upon liim the gifts of the Muses, but those of Flatus, a nobler deity.” 

“Fnr«obler!” said Lord Randy. 

“ I drink your health, luy Loixi,” said Sam, suiting the action to 
the word. *• Forests and woods jmd chases they had none to give— 
battlements of stone none u'cre his—tracts of moorland to him fell not 
' any—and he. tlierefore,” said Sam, taking another glass, and looking 
round slily on the company—“ he therefore nov<*r lost tliem. Member 
of an ancient commercial firm, Hibbk’thwaite Richard, as they put it 
in the Directory first, and then, partner of the house of Hibblethwaite, 
Manesty, and Co., cut the coneem, leaving to the middle member the 
disgust and disgnice of inquiring into the price of com and cotton! 
from which time, he, no longer Hibblethwaite Richard, but Diek 
Hibblethwaite, or Gallows Dick, hath joined us, and become a gentle- 
mra. One blemish, howevei-, not to laud him as a faultless character, 
which the world never saw, my lords and gentlemen, he retmned; the 
habit of paying bills, and looking genersdly in vain for payment in 
others—I therefore have great pleasure in announdng to him, that he 
has lo.'it this morning fifty-four pounds to my friend, Broken-nosed Bob, 
and of drinking his very good health. Richard Hibblethwaite, Sir, 
this respectable company drinks your very good health—.fbtefnri te 
salutant 
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FLIGHT V. 

“ Perfide! sed duris set gcnuit te cantibns horrens 
Caucasu.s, Htrcanseque admorunt ubera tigres.” 

ViuuiL. 

Perfidious wretch! hard as thy name imports,— 

Thy father wa.s a lump of schist or quartz ; 

Thy mother, sir, a tigress of Bengal,— . 

Go! sceli her in the Zoological t— 

{Translation for the Counln/ Gentlemen.') 

“ I AM sadly afraitl, inj* dear Kmma, v'c have no chance of ever 
realizing your favoiinte wish; . and seeing your friend. Miss 
Montresor, Mrs. llowardson of Greyoke!” observed JMaulcy, fine 
evening, to his wife, as they enjoyed their sociable tt-te-u-tcie 
over the tea-table in llussell Square. 

“And why not? The old lady assured me she had never 
made, and should never make, an objection to his mariying a 
gentleman’s daughter to whom he was attachetl,” re])licd Mrs. 
Mauley; “ and though Gertrude is no longer a girl, my dear 
Mauley, still less is Mr. llowardson a boy. In the sun, his hair 
is comjdetcly grey, and he is as fussy as an old htiehelor.”— 

“ And an old bachelor he is likely to nunain!—Would you 
believe it?—Before I left Lady llachers last night, who should 
walk in but llowardson !”— 

“ Ilis mother assurcil me they were no more to each other 
than common ac(]uaintancc. But, if I remember, you fancied 
even that degree of intimacy broken off ?”— 

“ Simply because I did not imagine it possible my friend, 
old Ilurst, would be blockhead enough to let his ilaughlcr 
spend the winter with her godmother, unless assured of the 
fact.—Gcrtain it is that, so often as I have been there this 
winter, to confer with Apollonia on business, as her tni-stee, last 
night was the fii-st time I ever beheld llowardson in the house!” 
“ Probably, because he is only just arrived in town.” 

“That did not strike me.—My dear Emma!—^j'ou would 
have made a capital lawyer!—Still, 1 must say, I think it an 
unfortunate school for Miss Hurst.—On Mrs. Ilowardson’s 
account, who is so charming and exemplary a woman, and still 
more on Gatty Montresor’s, whose happiness is, I am convinced, 
bound up in his, I truly regret that Howardson’s liaison with 
vou IV. o 
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Lady Rachel should have been renewed. But as regards Aj^l- 
lonia Hurst, the mischief is greater still. I have a great mind 
to write to her &ther on the subject” 

“ Better let it alone!—Though her late mother’s will consti¬ 
tuted you her trustee, your power extends only to her fortune.— 
Remember how angry Mr. Hurst used to be when you tried to 
prevail on him to bring her home from her convent before her 
education was completed!”— 

Far better if he had followed my advice!—Of the things 
it most beseems her to know, Apol. is ignorant as a child.” 

“ Still, you had better not surest to him the impropriety of 
leaving her with his cousin. Lady Rachel Lawrance.—You will 
make enemies of four persons, and do good to none.” 

“I am afraid you are right, iny dear Emma. But let us 
pray that none of our dear children may ever be similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced ! How terrible the hazards of happiness avraiting a 
girl of that ago, when lovely and simple as Apol.! Look at poor 
Gatty Montresor!—What a wreck!—What a noble creature 
lost to happiness and society,—and all from having chanced to 
afford a few months’ pastime to a fellow who did not know his 
own mind I”— 

‘‘ I must own,” observed Mrs. Mauley, (though half-afraid of 
uttering such treason against the man wlio, twenty years before, 
had dragged her husband out of a fish-pond,) “I must own, 
dearest, 1 have no great opinion of your friend Mr. Howardson. 
From boy to man, what has he ever thought, said, or done, 
except with a view to his own comfort and convenience, in 
defiance of that beautiful ]>rccept of Pascal, that TJhumilite 
Chretienne amayitit Ic >]oi Uumuin ; et la civilife hnmaine le cavlie 
(f h‘. supprhntu’ 

“ It is the fault of the age, my dear Emma!” sighed her hus¬ 
band,—“a fault redeemed, however, in this instance, by great 
(jualitics—by high accomplishments.”— 

Not redeemed —arjyravatvd !"—cried Mrs. Mauley, with em¬ 
phasis. “ That Mr. IloAvardsou has an intelligent and cultivated 
mind, which might he applied to purposes and achievements noble 
as your own, serves, in iny opinion, only to enhance the dclin- 
(jucncy of his egoism. To whom much is given, from him, 
much shall he rc(j[uircd. 3Ir. Howardson is doubly accountable;— 
and to me there is something frightful in the course he is pur¬ 
suing.—At his age-” 

“Don’t talk about his age to me, love, as though it were the 
terra of life I” cried Mauley, laughing. “ Remember, we arc 
contemporaries!”— 

“ It IS thence I estimate the criminality of his selfishness. 
By measuring his useless, vain, and sensual existence against all 
you have accomplished for your own honour and credit and 
the happiness of others, I learn to regard Mr. Howardson as a 
mere caterpillar, whose existence is only notable by its ravages 
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on gome beandial flower, and the quantity of green leavee It is 
able to consume.** 

" Dearest Emma I I never before beard you so bitter I’*— - 
** Because X bold this man accountable for the lost happiness 
of poor Gatty Montresor; and fores^ the comfort of bis thrice- 
excellent mother and of poor pretty little ApoL to be in equal 
peril**— 

“ God forbid, my dear I—At aU events, be it our care to watch 
well over that of Apollonia Hurst !**— 

But, alas! the watchfulness which is to extend from Russell 
Square to that of Bclgrave, is ^t to relax by the way;—and as 
the Scotch nroverb hath it,—“ It is a far cry to Ijochawe !**— 
Meanwhile, if Uowardson’s appearance in Lady Bachcl’s 
drawini^room proved vexatious tu Mauley, the presence of Mauley 
himself was a thousand times more annoying to Ilowardson.— 
Through this spy in the enemy’s camp, tidings of his re-estal;^ 
lishment there might reach his motlicr; and how was so 
kindly-hearted a W’oman as the lady of G revoke, to conjecture 
that such an intimacy boded no danger to her son ?—that ho 
regarded the handbomest ■woman and prettiest girl in Eng¬ 
land only as component parts of his agreeable day, just as he 
regMded*^his claret, his vaiet-dc-chambrc, or his Brougham ?— 
Tor at the age to which IIoArardson had attained,—^Love 
not a ruling passion.—Providtuce has so constituted our 
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natures, that boys and old men are alone susceptible of headlong 
attachments.—^*rhe middle-aged man is organized to devote hia 
heart and soul, if man led, to his offspnng,—if single, to his 
country.—At twentj or at sixt^,—epochs when his services aro 
unrequisitc to the service of cither,—woman reigns supreme. 
Parental love (an instinct bestowed to secure the conservation 
of the human species) subsides into a sccondaiy affection when 
our children no longer need our <are; and wc become once 
more free to love with intensity, as before the existence of that 
imperative and absorbing tic.— 

Ilowardson, who, thanks to his treachery to poor Gatty Mon- 
tresor, had no children to proviilc for, conceiving that 


Spaita had many a worthier sou than he, 

to take care of her turnpike-roads and legislate for her pauper- 
colGnies,—exercised the powers of mind and body destined by 
Providence to one or other of these duties, solely in caiciing for 
himself ;--and, devoted to this warm attachment, took caic to 
have no rival in his affections.—fear of /tu giving way to 
that fit of hysterics of the heart, called the “ tender passion!” 
Nevertheless, his nature was not secure from a certain annual 
Tcflorescence, such as brings forth tender blossoms from the stag- 
homed branches of the most dilapidated old crab-tree; the omj 
difibrence being that, every spring, the crab-tree, or sloe-tree, 
or any other tree, bears the same blossoms as before, whereas the 
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human heart arrays itself every season with a different flower 
a fatal facility,—lor if it be true that 

Jacandam nihil est, nisi quod reficit varietas, 

the sacred stream of human., affection loses all force and dignity 
by branching into brooklets.— 

A scarcely perceptible vibration now disturbed his feelings,— 
like the slight shock of an earthquake, sufficient to destroy the 
ccjuilibrium of a building, not to topple it into ruins.—Tlie dawn 
of a dawn of feeling was faintly streaking his heart,—being the 
utmost amount of affection to which such a heart as Howard- 
son’s is liable.—Some people throw off tlic scarlatina or a typhus 
fever more easily than otijer;-:, either from the vigour, or weak¬ 
ness, of‘ their constitutions; and the cholera, which kills one 
man as with a cannon-shot, }>asse.s over his next-bed neighbour 
like a slight ailment. — In his youth, Jlowardson had gone 
through his love-fits favourably.—Ilis heart W’as not pitted, 
or his convalescence lingering.—Was it a sign, therefore, of 
advance in years, or advance in grace, that the symptoms were 
now becoming contrary ?—In the prestait instance, he seemed 
to have taken the disorder in an unfavourable manner; for taken 
it he certainly had, or lie w'ould not have suddenly become so 
peevish and perverse with poor Apol., so carefully deferential 
towards Lady Rachel liawrance.—lie was beginning to lead 
tlic poor girl,—the ])rctty licircss,- -the quasi nun,—the life of a 
martyr! - 

Nothing so difficult to determine as the exact demarcations of 
youth, middle age, and old age ;—words which people pronounce 
as decisively as thougli llie years of our lives affixed definite 
periods to our stages of cxistcuce, like milc-stoncs to a joumey; 
or as though youth and middle age were distinct as Arabia 
h elix and Arabia Petra'a. Rut tiic age of one man is the youth 
of another, and rice trrsa ; just as the .Tunc of one year is colder 
than the March of a former; and October, at times, as sunny 
as June. It is, in fact, as impossible to fix the winter and 
summer solstice of huinaii nafure to a day, as at any given point 
to admeasure the cubic inches of water contained in the flowing 
Tliamcs ; or deckle that the atmosphere, at such or such a point 
of elevation, contains so many parts of azote.—All must be con¬ 
jectural.— 

It was, perhaps, to increase, or, possibly, to throw' a veil over 
the perplexities of the case, that some facetious personage 
imagined the saucy iudefiniteness of the “ certain agethe 
great inventor of which my.stcrious epoch, ought further to have 
assigned a name to the vague self-mistrust arising in the heart of 
man on the junction betw een that cruel period of his life and the 
smiles of some bright-eyed being,—some butterfly’ emerging from 
its chrysalis and requiring summer for its })astimes,—some fair 
and gentle w'oman, new to the adulations of the world.—For 
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how are we properly to qualify the peevishness,—the restless^ 
ness,—^the discontent,—Uie caprice,—-the injustice,—indicative 
of poor Howardson’s state of feeling, after a tew weeks’ familiar 
intimacy with Apol. ?— 

Mirrored in tne reflections of her bright blue eyes, did ho 
first clearly discern the silvery tufts and complex packets of 
crowsfeet deposited with him liy the gout; and it was only on 
finding her listen with rapt attention to his words, that he be¬ 
came conscious of the evaporation of all grace from his ideas, all 
spirit from his phraseology.—I’he languor of time wms upon his 
nature.—He found hiinbelf incapable of dihccrning in a flower tho 
fragrance which she discerned. When .she talked of the bright¬ 
ness of the sk}', Howardsuii looked forth and found nothing but 
dimness. For, alas! the gioy hair and crow’.'.fcet were within,as 
without; and his soul wa& b<dd with a baldne'^s that set Macassar 
oil at defiance. — Hence, the ])etulanoe of his mortification. 
Hence, his utter disagreeubleness;—uninistakable synqitoins, to 
experienced ^ye^, of the clinging consciousness of a certain age. 

Whenever lie was at his crosstsi, incanwhilo, poor A])ol., 
grieved to see her dear gofhnother’s clianuing neighbour a 
victim to what she regarded as indifferent health, redoubled her 
efforts to ])lcasc and amuse him.—In eold weather, she listed to 
stir up a blazing fire;—in sunny, to draw down the blinds;—or 
on the damp, silent afternoons, stagnant as a l.ondon Sunday, 
w'ould read aloud to him - (not, indeed, with the varied intona¬ 
tion of Lady Rachel, but the <piiet monotonv of a murimired 
prayer)—some passage she h,id marked in the last book she had 
perused, to ask interjirclatiou from his greater wisdom.—Or if 
the streets became too noisy for reading, or Ilowardson, excited 
by the dinner-party he laid left, was in van of converse, she 
would sit with her eyes fived in in ilc admiration on his face, 
listening to him as to the preaching of an apostle.— 

One day, howtner, at the close of one of ihc'-e silent eestasics, 
when the object of her admiration—(smoothed o^er by her silent 
flattery, like an athlet anointed for the combat, into unusual 
elasticity of spirit)—had exceeded his usual measure of languid 
elociucncc, Apol. suddenly exclaimed alouil to Lady ILochel,— 
“ What woiiltf I give that poor papa were more like Mr. Howard- 
sonl—It was just so,—*!o rationm,- so instructive,—so impres¬ 
sive,—that, in my convent, 1 used to dream of iny fiithcr 

At that inomcnl, Ilowardson took occasion to koop foi- the re¬ 
moval of a s]HJck of dust from his vaniislicd boot. Nevertheless, 
the quick car of Lady Racdicl Lawrance probabh detected tho 
muttered execration by which the movement was aecompanii'd,— 
(an execration bitterly accoupling her right honourabk* name 
with that of a fit of the gout;)—^for in her next teicHi-tUc with 
her sarcastic neighbour, she began to talk, lu an unconcerned 
manner, of Miss Ilurst.— 

"If Apol. were not of so serene and unimpressionable h 
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disposition,” said she, ** 1 should sometimes feel miBious about 
her prospects. In high catholic families, marria^ is almost 
as conventional an arrangement as among foreimers; and 
hers was pre-arranged with her c(^n (to secure we unkm of 
their estates), from the time she vmw five years dd. It was on 
that account Mr. Hurst kept her so long m her convent He 
fancied, when he withdrew her from the Ursulines, that her 
marriage was on the eve of accomplishment But when the 
lawyers took the settlements in hand, after her arrival at the Isle 
of Wight, they discovered there was no means of assuring her 
fine fortune hereafter to her husband and children, if the deeds 
were signed before the attainment of her majority. She has, 
consequently, three years to wait; for Lady Honeyfield (old 
Hurst’s sister, and as cold and interested a person as himself) 
would not hear of her son’s risking his future ten thousand 
a-year against an uncertainty.”— 

Lady Ilmieyficld ?” murmured Ilowardson, but so inarticu¬ 
lately, that there was no occasion to notice the interruption. 

"And though I have little doubt,” tiersisted Lady Kachel, 
" that, had she become a wife immediately on quitting Flanders, 
her inexperienced heart would have accommodated itself without 
inquiry, and from a sense of duty, to her destinies, I feel much 
less happy at the idea of her uniting herself with a man so 
much older than herself, as Sir John Honeyfield,—(a man double 
her age,—a man she will contemplate as a father!)—^now that 
she has seen something of the world; and is able to contrast his 
impaired looks and careworn temper with those of young men 
like Lord Tarbolton, and others wliose vivacity has charmed her 
unpractised feelings.” 

Instead of being sufficiently self-possessed to observe—" then 
why, knowing her engagement, did you expose your young 
friend to the danger of Lord Tarbolton’s attractions?”—her 
indignant auditor was unable to repress a despairing exclamation 
of—“ Jack Honeyfield!”— 

Much as he had always detested tlic noisy, sensual, illiterate 
sporting baronet, never had he regarded him with such abhor¬ 
rent contempt as on learning that the vii^n of the Ursulines 
was to be sacrificed to such a monster! A momentary desire 
to wield the club of Hercules for its extermination, arose in his 
heart.—But what a triumph for the impertinent world, vrere his 
listless arm to upraise itself ,—his undemonstrative countenance 
to shew itself convulsed by angry feelings!—No!—it should 
never be said that, after all his high and palmy days of 
supremacy, he had succumbed to the alligator on attaining a 
certain age! 

Very measured, accordingly, was his reply to Lady Bachel, 
that Miss Hurst would probably accommodate herself to circum¬ 
stances, as others of her sex had done before her;—and that 
many were the consolations of a matron who, to eighty thousand 
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pouncb of her owxv is able to conjoin a landed estate of ten 
thousand a jeary even when the premises are bnrthened with so 
ponderous an Incumbrance as a Jadt Hopeyfield. 

Justly sonnisuig} moreover, the malicious intentions of his 
fiur nei^bour in conveying to him the intelligence of ApoLV 
engagement, and the concluding Hinn at the sober years of a 
fom known to be his contemporary, he added that —** reared as 
Hiss Hurst had been in decent seclusion, and modest and feml- 
ime as was her disposition, he had Utde doubt that, in mmied 
life, she would pass with dignity, and unreproached, through 
truds of which women of higher accomplishments were unhappuy 
often the victim.” After the discharge of which Farthum aart, 
he uttered a few fluent words about the beauty of the weather, 
and hurried off to White’s.— 

As he drove leisurely along tlic crowded streets, the acrid 
thoughts fermenting in that selfish bosom which bad flattered 
itseliofbeing able to regulate its emotions, as the temperature 
of a hot-house or hot-bath is regulated, by a thermometer of 
Fahrenheit or Reaumur, w'ere not a little aggravated by the 
reflection that to this said Jack Honeyficl^—this illiterate 
jockey,—this less than nothing of a man,—^lie was indebted for 
two of the greatest thwartings of his life;—a first inisundeistand- 
ing with his mother,—^and a last demeU with his heart.—But for 
his dislike of personal trouble, vengeance would liavc been in¬ 
deed sweet!—To convert jxx)r ApoL’s filial deference towards 
him into a sentiment fatal to the happiness of the future Lady 
Honcyiicld, and consequently to that of her husband, was a 
temptation he had some difficulty in overcoming.— 

Was it or was it not, unconsciously to himseli^ that, from that 
day, his deportment towards Miss llurst partook of the oscil¬ 
lating nature of his feelings ?—One moment, he treated her with 
the insinuating and deferential tenderness due to the future 
wife of the man he detested as bitterly as was compatible with 
the lukewarm nature of his calling;—the next, he was abrupt, 
sarcastic, almost brutal;—and poor Apol. was perpetually divided 
between repentance of some unconscious offence against the only 
man on earth she wished to please, and gratitude mr the pardon 
she fancied he had conceded to her m consideration of his 
ftiendahip for her godmother. , 

On such occasions, her young heart overflowed with thankful¬ 
ness ; and whenever the evening of an unavowed quarrel and 
unspoken reconciliation ended with music, a deep and thrilli^ 
pathes, sweeter than the studied graces of all the prime dmme in 
Europe, tningled with the usual cantOma monotony of her singing, 
—like the sweetness crushed out of the wounded stem of some 
herb of «ace, unkindly bruised and trampled on!— 

Lady Rachel, seriouriy uneasy for the sake of hcrprot4gee,(or 
for her own,) began to contemplate the elimbility of sending her 
home to the Isle of Wight, at hazard ot jftenoing the morose 
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Jj^insman who had proved an unflinching friend in her conjugal 
tribulations. But she had not courage to deprive her house of 
its fairest ornament, with the certainty that, after the day of 
ApoL's departure, Howardson would never cross its threshold. 
It required more strength of feeling than fashionable life had 
left her, to appreciate the greatness of her duty as regarded that 
motherless child. 

Sur ces entrefaites^ it occurred to her that perhaps the advice 
of Mauley might be advantageous. But he been careful to 
insinuate such formal reserve into the acquaintance subsisting 
between ber and his wife, that it was diflicult to invite them to 
her house. 

It required, on the other hand, a prodigious exercise of 
scheming to accomplish her object of getting Apollonia to spend 
a day with her friend in Russell Square. 

Two months had elapsed since Apol. fulfilled that duty; and 
her last visit had left a delightfnl impression on their minds of 
the sweetness of her temper, her accessibility to simple pleasures, 
her sportfulness witJi their handsome children, her good-will 
towards her fcllovv-creatures, lier humility before God.—It was 
a real [Measure, therefore, to Mauley ami his wife when she pro¬ 
posed to come among them. 

But was their present listless, nervous guest, the once bright 
and joyous ApoL-blossom ?—She scarcely seemed to recognise 
the children,—she scarcely seemed to know that Emma was 
talking to her.—Her person was there,—^her mind elsewhere. 
Her glances were vague,—her words incoherent,—her voiwj 
tremulous.—She appeared to be secretly counting the hours to 
r(‘turn to a more congenial circle. 

The wise and good Mi's. Maylcy was deeply grieved;—not 
vexed, not piqued, not mortified;—but grieved as a ivoman who 
is a motiier grieves over the failing of a woman who is a child. 
—One only remedy suggested itseV. She spoke openly, firmly, 
and courageously, of llowanlson. 

" At Lady Rachel Lawrence’s,” said she, “ you must have 
frequent opportunities of seeing a man who, but that he once 
preserved the life of my husband, 1 should hate and despise ?”— 

Apol. looked wistfully into Mrs. Mauley's face ; for the name 
of Howanlson did not suggest jtself in answer to such an apos¬ 
trophe. How was it possible that arty one should hate or 
•despise him ! — 

“ I mean Mr. How'ardson of Greyoke I” resumed her hostess, 
steadily ,—** with whose mother wc were staying last autumn at 
his beautiful seat;—an excellent mother,—^with whom yaw, my 
dear Miss Hurst, would, I fear, have little sympathy, as the most 
bigoted of high churchivomcn.” 

“I should find sympathy for anything or anybody belong¬ 
ing to a person so deligntful as Mr. Howardson,” faltered ApoL- 
Hossom. 
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Find it tlien^^ I entreat you,*’ resumed Mrs. Mauleys ** foar« 
dear firiend of mine, once bound to him by ties of die £>ndeat 
affection.—Gertrude Montresor was young and lovely as your¬ 
self and of a stadon in society equal to bis own, when he left no 
effort unattempted to possess himself of her affection8.-r-I then 
diought,—all her friends thought,—that it was at the instigation 
of warm affection. I have now reason to believe it was merely 
because he saw her sought in marriage by several of the first men 
of her county; and considered it indispensable to his dawning 
fame as a Lovelace, to carry her off from such competitors.” 

“ You do not think, then, that he really loved her ‘r”—demanded 
Apol., eagerly.— 

** He had all the appearance of being passionately attached; 
and her ailection was as fervent and sincere as ever warmed the 
heart of woman!—For a whole year was their cngf^cment kept 
secret, till the attainment of his majority would entitle him, 
in spite of all opposition, to make licr his wife.—Her family were 
bent on manying her to Lord Rainhurst, who was deeply at¬ 
tached to poor Gatty. Rut she would not hear of it She dis¬ 
dained him, —she disdained all the world for Mr. Howardson j 
and if it never occurred to her as strange that he should make a 
mystery of their engagement, thereby exposing her to the im¬ 
portunity of others, it was because she accepted, without inquiry 
or surpnse, every opinion and decision of him to whom she had 
entrusted the care of her happiness. They corresponded, of 
course; and judge of her happiness as the day approached which 
was to entitle him to the possession of his fortune, and her to tlie 
possesaon of his hand I”— 

“ Happiness—happiness, indeed!” faltered Apolloiiia. 

“ On that long-looked-for day of joy, she received a letter 
from him urging her to accept the hand of Lord Rainhurst, for 
that,—for family reasons—their union was impossible!”— 

“ His mother, then, intcrjiosed ?”— 

“ His mother had no power of interposing;—and I have since 
found, not even the incliiifition. — But in the interim, Mr. 
Howardson had been associating at college with a set of fashion¬ 
able rotth, who persuaded him. that an early marriage is fatal us 
an apoplexy to a man of the world. ’’— 

« What cruelty,—what treachery!”—cried Apol., with the 
deepest sympathy. 

“ Treachery, indeed,—because cruelty which could be per¬ 
petrated with impunity. The Montresors have no son, and 
their estate goes to a distant cousin; so that, in the old age of 
Sir Henry, the poor girl was defenceless. Nor w’as Mr. How¬ 
ardson less aware that not a syllable of complaint against him 
would ever escape her lips; that, if, accused, she would de¬ 
fend him,—as she has ever done,—as she does to this moment. 
—It is only because I, her playmate and companion and the 
affianced wife of the companion of Mr. liowardson, saw and 
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knew all thig, that I am able to ap^date the character of one 
of the most heartless men of the day,”— 

Amllonia answered no longer :~-and though they were dttizm 
tc^emer in the dndc, so that neither, obtained a view of the otheo 
face, Emma Mauley rightly conjectured that tears were &IIing 
firom her eyes, like that still small rain of spring, which sinks 
silently into the grass. 

** Despising him firom the bottom of my soul as one who fi>r 
the gratification of his selfish vanity hsa broken one of the 
gentfest of human hearts,” observ^ Mrs. Mauley, “ I was 
grieved to find from my husband that Mr. Howardson had ob> 
tained an influence in the house of a relative of his ward. In 
socieW, meanwhile, his heartless egotism is thoroughly appre> 
dated. He is perfectly understood to be one of those dever 
worldlings whom it is dangerous to have as an enemy, but still 
more fatal to have as a fhend. Ail this, however, does not 
restore to my poor dear Gertrude the wasted hopes of youth,-— 
the loss of health and happiness.”— 

Though not a syllable further passed between the young girl 
and her admonitress, (her husband happening at that moment to 
enter the room,) it did not surprise Mrs. Mauley to learn 
that, a few days afterwards, there arrived a travelling carriage, 
and Mr. Hurst’s old housekeeper, to fetch away his daughter 
into the country, on pretence that tlie old gentleman was 
indisposed. 

Soon afterwards, Mr. Mauley was formally apprized that his 
ward had determined on returning to her convent, till the ac¬ 
complishment of her majoiity. 

Apol. is once more safe with the Superioress of the Ursu- 
lines,” wrote her father. My infirm health prevents my conducing 
to her amusement; and the poor girl does not much rel^h 
London life. I found her gieatly altered in appearance and 
temper on her return to town, and was easily persuaded that 
change of air and resumption of her early habits would afford 
the surest restorative.—L^y Honcyfield concurs with our views; 
and it is settled among us, that till the ^riod arrives for the 
celebration of her marriage, she shall abide m Flanders.”— 

An admirable arrangement!” was Mauley’s only observation, 
—little surmising the influence exercised by his wife’s revela¬ 
tions in dictating the only alternative by which Lady Rachel 
Lawrance and her circle could be kept at bay, without unkind- 
liess or offence;—for, even to secure her own happine^, Apol- 
lonia would not have hazarded the infliedon of a pang on her 
godmother. 

Still less did he conjecture, while rejoicing to know that gentle 
child re-established in the security af the cloister, that she carried 
with her into that tranquil retreat the germ of a moral disease, 
contracted daring her brief contact with society;—that, like a 
bird which flutters back for shelter to its nest, with doping 
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-wing thftt conceals a &tid wound, all was over in this world fox 
Aphonia.—^Another broken heart to be kid to the chaive of 
the man of tibc woiidl-"Another victim to Modem Chiv^ * 
—^Another tiinmph over the alligator I— 


FLIGHT VL 

Qais enim bonas, ant faec dignos 
Arcana, qualem Cereris vult ease sacerdos, 

UUb aliena sibi eredat mala i" 

Juvenal. 


The moo to soft humanity a stranger, 

Is but a dog,—like ifisopa in the man^r. 

(Araaslario?i.) 

From the day of ApoUonia’s departure, Howardaon never set 
foot again in the houaa of Lady Rachel Lawrancc! Justly 
appreciating the gentle but cheerful nature of A[x>l*blos8om, and 
conceiving it impossible that such a step as her re-immurement 
in a convent should proceed from her own inclinations, he attri¬ 
buted to the jealous envious manoeuvres of one who, in truth, 
grieved for the loss of her young friend' far more sincerely than 
mmsclf, a step solely the result of an energetic and generous 
sense of womanly duty. 

How was he to surmise that Gertrude Montresor, rather than 
Lady Radiel Lawrance, was the cause of the sudden determina¬ 
tion of the future Lady Honeyfield!— 

For several days, his displeasure at Apollonia’s assertion of 
independence was much suen as that of George IIL at a similar 
impertinence on the p^ of America. So thoroughly was he 
out of sorts, that the waiters at White’s were amazed to near him 
declare the tenderest of spring chickens tough and tasteless. 
His appetite deserted him, and he refused three invitations to 
dinner. 

But for any lasting impression to affect so worldly a nature, is 
as impossible as to perpetuate a trace on the surface of the ocean; 
which, after cngulphmg a fin.e line-of-battle ship, or graceful 
fr^te, mutters a few faint gurgles to shew where it went down, 
ai^ then exposes to Uie laughii^ sky the same blue smiling 
suiftice as before. At the end of a w'eek, Apollonia Hurst 
was forgotten. New friends crowded the drawing-room in 
Halkin Street; and Lady Rachel, who had been rythonized 
by a fit of enthusiasm into getting up a bazaar for the benefit 
ox some district in the Highlands, devastated by an inun¬ 
dation, bad not leisure for assigning motives for the strange¬ 
ness of her departure. Had she surmised that Howardson’s 
estrangement was a ftnal measure, she might have regarded 
the loss of Apol. more seriously;—^but considering his absence 
merely as a symptom of the intermittent nature of nis regard, to 
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which she was now pretty well accustomed, she looked forward 
with certainty to a change of weather. 

Could these two creatures of conventional life be expected to 
conceive the an^ish of spirit with which poor Apolionia was 
prostrating herself at the foot of the altar, in her dreary retreat, 
—praying to Goi) to remove the plague-spot from her heart, and 
render it whole and happy as when, omy a year before, she 
knelt among the daughters of Heaven? —Could they be ex¬ 
pected to imagine the aching hollowness of a bosom compelled 
to cast forth from its sanctuary of sanctuaries the idol therein 
secretly enshrined, yet unable at once to replace the dethroned 
god by a truer divinity ?—Could they be expected to picture to 
themselves the humility with which she implored of the Throne 
of Grace to release her from life, or from the influence which, as 
with the force of demoniacal possession, had gained ascendancy 
over lier soul ?—Could they bo expected to foresee the inefface- 
ability of feelings which the wise and tender counsel of a mother 
might perhaps iiave obliterated; but which the harsh schooling 
of a director—armed with the caustics of vigil,—fasting,—and 
penance,—served rather to imprint more deeply in her breast ?— 
3fany were the venerable women in that holy sisterhood, who, 
in the whole amount of their threescore years and ten, had not ex¬ 
perienced as much agony of soul or indulged in as bitter self- 
reviling, as the innocent girl of eighteen, who felt as if, in her 
brief contact with the world, her nature had been tormented and 
defeatured by the flames of Gehenna!— Her sorrow was not as 
the milder grief of Gatty Moutresor,—soothed in a.happy home, 
—cheered by an affectionate mother, surrounded by the bright 
and gracious prospects of nature.—Before her eyes lay not a single 
pleasant object to alleviate the darkness of her spirit. Nothing 
—nothing was before her but the bars of her convent!— 

While poor little Apol-blossom was thus paying the penalty of 
past happiness, llowardson unden\ent as much discomposure 
as could overleap the sevenfold walls of brass wherewith he 
had encompassed his existence. Professed egoists arc careful 
never to attach their happiness to the society of an individual 
sufficiently for his loss to occasion a gap in their routine of life; 
and it was only through an unusually indiscreet partiality for the 
company of Apol-blossom, that Howardson had been betr^ed 
into assigning so much of his valuable time to Lady Rachel, as 
for their rupture to leave him with two or three hours per diem 
unoccupied on his hands. Not that it is difficuh for a 
man, in the enjoyment of his advantages of fortune and person, 
to secure agreeable occupation for his leisure. But it be¬ 
hoved him so to bestow his confidence, as to be secure gainst 
further disappointment. The substitutes, male or female, he 
was about to introduce into the drama of his life, must not be 
of sufficient ability to obtain undue influence, or conjecture the 
origin of their introduction. Still less did he choose to be * 
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harassed by the company of fools j—right well aware of the 
dilHcalty experienced by a thorough-bred horse in accommo¬ 
dating its pace to that ot a herd of asses. 

But, alas I in the world inhabited 1^ Howardson of Greyoke» 
asses predominate;—^well-bred, well-^, well-groomed asses,—^ 
and often, spirited as the wild ass of the desert, but still, asses 1 
—^The higher we ascend to the lofty places of the land, the more 
rarefied the atmosphere,—the scantier the herbage; and the 
inanity of worldly society may be sufficiently inferred from the 
aptitude of all ^tes a couronne to welcome to their courts the 
arrival of any adroit charlatan endowed with powers of agree- 
ability.—A pleasant fellow, anything short of a pickpocket, (and 
sometimes the full complement thereof,) is sure to succeed among 
the listless coteries which love to lie languidly extended, while 
mountebanks and jugglers tumble for their entertainment 

Society does little or nothing for the amusement of society,— 
Society keeps for its diversion a dozen comjianics of players, 
lyrical or dramatic,—hordes of painters and engravers,—novelists 
and poets, — mimics, ventriloquists, rojxjiiancers, popular 
preachers, to say nothing of Lords Ellcnboruugh and Brougham. 
—Society eannot live without its daily and weekly papers, — 
its monthly and three-monthly pcrioclicals,— its trasnery of 
annuals; — all of which arc spun and woven by an army of 
intelligent martyrs, who imeat and exeimtc riieir literary feats 
(as wc arc doing at this present writing) for the diversion of 
the ennui of an overgrown despot, lolling like AU Pacha on a 
divan, with a chibouque in its mouth, and its bowstring and 
mutes w'aiting at the door,—which calls itself the World, and is 
too insolently and stupidly luxurious to minister to its own diver¬ 
sion.—It can t and it w'onl!— 

Not but that, occsisionally, great spirits start up in its domi¬ 
nions,—-even as Bccotia had now and then its philosopher.— 
Nay, the criticality of the positions into wliich it is enabled 
to thrust its sons, engender at least the semblance of greatness. 
—If you place a coward on the top of a wall, he must sit 
steady, or tumble and break his head. The command of a 
great army may create a great general; and it is only the wool¬ 
sack that condensates a clever lawyer into a lord chancellor. 

But let those who stand in need of recreation to cheer a fit of 
hypochondriacism or spur the lagging pace of Time, declare 
whether association w ith the fine world ever did more than add 
heavily to their depression ?—Alas! its Cupids and Mercuries, 
like those of a Dutch flower-garden, arc all of lead;—its arrows 
of wit being tipped with gold, are blunt at the point Its choir of 
minstrels, instead of being versed in joyful rebecs, can tune their 
harps, like the bear-leader in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” only to 
the genteclest tunes, or dolorous strains of “ Willow-willow I” 

When How ardson, in utter listlcssness of spirit, looked around 
him for some pleasant associate on whom to bestoiv the tedious- 
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nes» of his ennui, he found the men of brains undergoing, one 
and all, their sentence on the treadmill of politics ;-->and during 
the intervals of their wozit in the House, no extractu^ a thought 
or word from them that did not savour of the jobbing we dig* 
nifv by the name of Power I—Over the other sex, solicitudes 
of ^ess'and equipage exercised similar ascen^lancy.—None 
sympathy to squander on a weaker brother. Pledged like him¬ 
self to ego-totalism, they stood in the world, detached, though 
crowded,—^likc so many grave-stones in a churchyard!— 

“How different from lierF mused Howardson, oh finding 
himself deserted by a bevy of beauties, hurrying from a dinner 
at Tarbolton House to a brilliant ball-room, caring no more for 
his cheerlessness than though he were one of the sofa cushions. 
“How different from ApoL’s congenial and compassionate nature I 
—It would have sufficed to deter her from flying in pursuit of 
pleasure, that even a dog or bird she left behind was in a state 
of suffering!—But she was a woman, —woman to the heart's core, 
—^intrinsically and above all, a woman!—Whereas Lady Helena 
» yonder and her showy friends have no more heart in their com¬ 
position than so many china shepherdesses stuck up for orna¬ 
ments on one’s chimney-piece.” 

It did not occur to Howardson to compare their love of plea¬ 
sure with his love of ease—and balance the amount of selfishness; 
persisting only in his decision, that if to secure the society of 
these triners it were indispensable to wear down his spirits with 
the crush of ball-rooms, and liarass bis nerves by the noise with 
which the beau monde tries to overpower the music df a concert, 
he preferred seeking amusement at easier cost. “ At his age he 
was not going to give in to the alligator.” 

Blind to the fact that every step we make from childhood 
towards five-and-tliirty is a step of progress, and every step we 
make from five-and-thirty to our mipointcd threescore and ten, 
a step of decadence, Howardson rancied himself still ascending 
and ascending, like a silly squirrel in a cage; and that he had 
risen higher and saw further than his fellow creatures, because 
the wheel of Fortune, on which his flysbip took his stand, was 
cutting its way triumphantly through the dust of the world.— 
That the bevy of beauties by whom he was deserted found him 
slow and tiresome,—the type of an obsolete set,—a man of 
yesterday, was a thing undreamed of in his philosophy. Yet 
even haii he guessed it, he would have scorned to vinmeate him¬ 
self by admitting that his oppression of spirits arose from the 
influence of one of the fairest of their sex!— 

Men of the world, so proud of their animosities, and prepared 
to shoots at a moment’s notice, the man they hate,—parade an 
antipathy as a virtue, yet recoil from all imputation of the weak¬ 
ness of love.—Howardson would sooner have robbed a church 
than have it suspected that his nights were often rendered restless 
by the haunting of a lovely figure, apparelled in the sober vest- 
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ments of an Urpline, but lavishly endowed with that exquisite 
gift of grace which is^ the eloquence of beauty,-—Had he been 
candid with his f^ friends, he m%ht have begotten sympathy, 
—As it was, they thought him a bore I— 

This very carelessness, while it enra^d him, was a merit 
in his eyes. — They appeared more advanced in Epicurean 
philosophy than him^lf While a tender fibre still vibrated in 
his heart, the^ had attained utter indifiPerenoc!—For Howardson 
argued that if indifferent to him, they must be callous to cve^> 
body and eveiything;—and so fascinated was he by this strid¬ 
ing aspect of the amgatoris triply-guarded jaws, as to be in con- 
skkrable danger. 

For once, however, he was preserved by Divine interposition. 
While idling through his season in town, living the life of those 
the business of whose day is digestion, (too happy if the interv^ 
can be diversified by a new mot at White's,—a striking exhi¬ 
bition,—or a saunter on an easy back,) he was roused from hia 
slumbers one morning about noon, with intelligence that he was 
master of Gbeyoke I— 

The news was startling, and so long as he was shut up in 
his room, afflicting.—But, choosing to resist the law of cus¬ 
tom and remain a hero to his vahf dc chandtre, on ringing for 
Ilemmings to announce their departure for the country, he coolly 
desired that the express in waiting might be pdid, and mourning 
ordered for the family. 

Had the death of his excellent mother been preceded by 
illness, had he been in attendance upon her and an eye-witness 
of her pious practices and holy resignation, a salutary influence 
might have been exercised over his nature. But this mercy was 
denied him. Mrs. Howardson had expired, as peaceably as she 
had lived, from the rupture of a vessel in the heart while sleeping 
in her chair; and those who knew how thoroughly her house 
was in order, saw in this dispensation only the crowning reward 
of a life of virtue. 

She had therefore sunk away unpcrccived. The event we 
do not witness or anticipate, though startling for a moment, is 
soonest forgotten; and the few hours of prcpaiadon which How¬ 
ardson allowed himself (on pretence of setting out in the cool of 
the evening but in reality to gather courage for the mtlancholy 
scene to wmch he was repairing) being sufficiently distracted by 
emotion to produce a second and severe fit of the gout, the phy¬ 
sician, sent for by Hemmings without his knowledge, protested he 
could not answer for the result of the journey. There was con¬ 
sequently a fair excuse to the world for requesting that Mauley, 
whom he knew to have been named co-executor of his mother's 
will, would represent him at the funeral. 

The wofld, nay,^ even Mauley himself, regarded this sudden 
illness as supposititious—^amerc corollary of his system of sparing 
himself all painful excitement. But on the return of the 
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executor from Greyoke, after the mournful ceremony, his first. 
visit to Halkin Street convinced him he was mistaken. The 
grey tufts on either side the sallow face of Howardson, and the 
packet of crows’ feet at the comer of each eye, were increased in 
the interim by more than double. 

Nevertheless, he spoke cheerfully. Mauley had no right to 
infer, or at all events to assert, that he was what is called “ ter¬ 
ribly cut up” by his mother’s death.—If a stream had indeed 
started from the rock, it flowed in secret.—He b^an to talk of 
business as tliough he had been bred in Lincoln’s mn;—^begged 
to be spared, as far as Mauley could be professionally persuaded 
to take the trouble off his hands, all cares of executorship; and 
on hearing that, thanks to the admirable regularity of the de¬ 
ceased, they would amount only to a few signatures, desired that 
the legacies left to the members of her establishment might be 
doubled. When, however, a compliment to his liberality was 
extorted from the lips of Mauley, Howardson instantly checked 
it by exclaiming—“ A mere act of policy, my dear fellow, to pal¬ 
liate my resolution to get rid of such a superannuated set from my 
house I”— 

“But you surely mean to reside at Grc 3 mke?” demanded 
Maulej", with a graver face. 

“ Certainly—ccrtahily. Where could I find a better country 
house!”— 

“And you will perceive,” added the co-executor, “that a 
last wish to that eflcct is expressed in the will of its lamented 
owner.” 

This was enough to place the good intentions of Howardson 
among the other paving-stones of a region, the causeway's of 
which tire said to be so purveyed. 

“I shall certainly visit Greyoke for the shooting season,” 
observed the new proprietor, who had previously intended to 
spend a tranquil summer among scenes still fragrant with the 
incense of his mother’s virtues. 

To another charge in his mother’s will, however, he evinced 
greater submission. In pureuance of a desire she knew to have 
been entertained bv his father, she wished him to lose no time 
in getting into parfiament, and spare no pains in the prosecution 
of his claim to tlie barony’ of Buckhurst; bequeathing five thou¬ 
sand pounds of the thirty she had laid by for him out of her 
income, for the advancement of this specific purjmse. 

“ If you could manage a seat for me without much trouble,” 
said Howardson to the executor, (of whom the interests of minis¬ 
ters were likely to accelerate the zeal,) “ I should not hesitate.” 
—And within a month from the expression of the wish, Howard¬ 
son of Greyoke added the senatorial initials M. and P. to his 
“Esq.” ‘ 

“'At all events,” mused the new member, as he returned to 
toum, after participating in one of those jobs of boroughmongery 
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■which no Rcforra Bill devised by liiiman wisdom for the better, 
regulation of human corruption will ever extirpate from the 
manufacture of parliaments,—“ at all events, this corvee, great as 
it is, secures me from the still greater one of a sojourn at 
tJrcyoke.—I cannot, at present, muster courage for the appalling 
tranquillity of a country landscape. Alone, 1 dare not confront 
the place; and it would scarcely be decent to make my first ap¬ 
pearance there, escorted, by such a caravan as would suffice to 
exorcise a thousand importunate apparitions.” 

It was with a feeling of loathing, however, that Ilowardson 
took his seat. His previous electioneering defeat, and, still more, 
the promotion he had anticipated to the less harassing duties 
of the Upper House,—(a sleeping volcano, whose eruptions are 
now so rare as to have become almost a matter of tradition,)— 
increased his natural reluctance to exertion of any description.— 
Moreover, he felt ashamed of himself for being there.—It was a 
derogation from his social position;—it was a capitulation of 
■w'hat he called his principles.— 

But once embarked in the career, liis indolence accommodated 
itself to his duties as readily as the reason of better men,—as the 
thinnest stuffs are easiest modelled to a fold. To spfire him¬ 
self the trouble of resistance ()r excuse, he became as constant 
an attendant as the most hard-working and exemplary of 
members. 

One night, when the tissue of his reveries did not happen to 
be of a sufficiently consistent nature to secure him against the 
worry of hearing the feeble policy of ministers still more feebly 
defended, and the evil intentions of the opposition still more 
miserably enounced, it suddenly occurred to him that, as the 
period of transportation of con\ icts is sometimes abridged in con¬ 
sideration of the merit of their conduct in the penal colonies, 
his term of commonalty might bo curtailed by the mercy of minis¬ 
ters, in gratitude for more active service than the “ nay,” which 
is no more than nay, or the “yea,” wliich is only yea.—And lo! 
he suddenly rose upon a country booby who had been pelting 
the administration with clods which, in his county, pa.sscd for 
arguments; and, applying the findy-edged turf-cutter of wit to 
those fibrous missiles, reduced the rustic to his proper level—the 
earth.— 

This outburst, which surprised himself almost as much as 
his party, sprung, (if the truth must be told,) like Asmodciis, 
out of a bottle; and the plaudits of the House and the daily 
papers tended to prove that the claret of White’s, like its 
company, is premiere qualitk. —Like some ruffian of the lower 
orders who vrakes in a station house, and is assured that, over¬ 
night, he rotirdcred his wife after swallowing a pint of creany 
of the valley, the honourable member (like Byron, after the 

E ublication of “ Childe Harold”) woke next morning and “ found 
imself famous!”— 

VOL. IV. 


p 
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Children are often praised into good behaviour;—How- 
ardson was praised into oecoming a politician. The r^undant 
gratitude of ministers made it incumbent on him to deserve his 
laurels; and as he had spoken in the furat instance under the 
excitement of a drunken feverish eneigr, which brought out hi& 
powers of mind as varnish does the cmours of a picture, it be¬ 
came indispensable on subsequent occasions to speak up to him¬ 
self .—He had accidentally conquered the ear of me House. To 
keep it, re<juired the exercise of foresight and discretion:—dire¬ 
ful responsibility I— 

At the close of the session, Howardson had distinguished him¬ 
self by no less than three chef d’oeuvres of eloquence;—of each of 
which he was able to say to himself, as Richard Brinsley to his 
friends of his Begum oration, “ It tons a deuced fine speech, 
and that’s the truth on’t!”—Those of Howardson might be truly 
said to be deuced fine;—emanations from the Pau-demoniacaj 
^irit of landed jiropricLorsliip battening over its corn-bin, like 
Harpagon over his strong box. 

The efforts of the egoist were feted to be repaid in kind. His 
hopes, liked the weird sisters, had “ paltered W'ith him in a 
double sense;” and so fer from finding his services repaid 
as he expected, he saw that he hud only inspired the adminis¬ 
tration with a sense of their value in the Lower House!— 
Comparing his elotjucncc wdth that of Balaam's ass, which served 
to convey reproof to its master, he became thenceforward as 
mute as a fish; till the councils of the state (judmng that, for the 
support of government, the abilities of Lord Iluckhurst were 
better than no support at all) enabled the gazette to con¬ 
vert Frederick Howardson, Esq., into Baron Buckhurst of 
G reyoke,—trusting thereby to accomplish the miracle of making 
the dumb speak. 

It almost reconciled him to his inauguration among his ances¬ 
tral oaks, to have obtained precedence over the stuccoed portico! 


THE FAR AWAY. 


BY MISS SKELTOK. 


Come, fill the bowl with rosy wine, 
Bid the sparkling rubies shine; 

Let each comrade’s ringing glass, 
Give token that the toast doth pass, 
And all, with solemn accent, say, 

“ To the healtlx of those so far away.” 


Lo! our brothers, far they rove— 

Far away from home and love; 

In every clime beneath the sun, 
"Wanders some beloved one; 

Would that these with us to-day 
Might drink “to the health of the far 


away 


I” 


Let no shout of boisterous glee, 

Nor chant of careless revelry, 

Nor mirthM jest, nor laughter rode. 
On such a serious theme intrude; 
Sadly and gravely let us say, 

“ To the health of those so far away.” 


Spare not, friends, the foaming wine, 
Drink—deeply drink, to this pledge of 
mine; 

Let each comrade’s ringing glass, 

Give token that the toast doth pass. 

And all, with solemn accent, say. 

“ To the health of those so away.” 
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BIT THE BAEOHESS DB CALABKELLA. 

PART THE -SEVENTH, AND LAST. 

Sir Gerald remained in town one day longer, much as be lunged to 
be again with Agnes, to tell her that his family name was (he hoped) 
unstained, and not unworthy of her acceptance. He wishm to make 
such dispositions as Avould prevent Iwt Icnowing,, at- least at present, 
that her fortune had been appropriated by his cousin. At some future 
period, Avhen, os he fondly hoped, their interests might have become 
one, she should know all; but till then, he could not bear that grati¬ 
tude should be mingled tvith her love. lie wrote to Mr. Hamilton, 
in some mcasui'e to prepare*, him for the report he had to make of 
Hany’s marriage, and left it to Agnes to confirm the statement. 

Late in the aftermwn of the following day, he found hiimsclf again 
entering bis own park. At the castle, u note awaited him from Mr. 
Hamilton, begging to see liim tvs soon as he arrived; and, with as little 
delay as possible, he proceeded on foot to FairlandvS. Agnes had 
strolled into the ground.s, and on scenng Sir Gerald ai)proaching, she 
immediately hastened to join liim. She related that lier grandfather’s 
anger was so great, on finding that Harry had deeeiveil him, that he 
had not for some time appeared to consider whether or not lier ]>eace 
might not be still moni fatally wounded by the diseovery. Ho had at 
length called her to him, and said, “ My poor child, you must try to 
forget such a scoundrel;” upon wliieli she had assured him, that she 
Lad long felt Harry’s attentions to her were tho.se of a brother, and 
that having returned liis regaixl in the same feeling, she hoped to be 
allowed a sister’s privilege in pleading for him. “ Plead for himl” 
interrupted Mr. Hamilton—“ never let me hoar you do so. He is an 
ungrateful scoundrel, I tell you. I wojuler what his cousin, Sir Gerald, 
who was always finding excuses for his follies in former years, will be 
able to advance in extenuation of this. Marrie<l a portionless girl! 
—^tliat means a pauper—^well, I wish him joy of it!—^liut it shall not 
be with my cJedit that he provides for this family of paupers; for, of 
course, all her relations will expect to live on the rich city merchant. 
1 shall go forthwith to London, and dissolve our partnership, and tlicu 
where will be his wealth? He has not paid the sum he was nominally 
to bring into the firm,—I say nominally, for I knew he had it not; 
but I liked him, and I thought he vrnnted to marry you, and that 
would have set all square between us,” 

While pursuing this train of remarks, Mr. Hamilton sank into liis 
usual evening’s nap; and Agnes had proceeded to take her customary 
walk, in which she had been joined by Sir Gerald. Their ctmversa- 
tion was long, and in some respects painful, for Sir Gerald had a tale 
of early sorrow and disappointment to confide; and though Agnes 
begged him to defer the relation of anything tlmt would distress him, 
he said, “No, Agnes; it is ducto you that I should at once explain 
the past. Had I spoken to you of it a year ago, when nothing but 
the report of your being Harry's aifianced bride prevented my doing 
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so, it would have been with a view of beseeching you to accept a 
widowed heart; but the torture 1 have endured in bdieving another 
preferred—the fierce and unavailing struggle I Iiave had to conquer 
my love for you—and the unknown, and till now imdreamt-of joy, at 
finding that you are free, convince me that till now my heart wm 
never filled. What I felt for Evelyn was sweet and affectionate—but it 
was not the overwhelming passion that now engrosses my whole soul.” 

What a relief did Agnes experience, as she heard liim pronounce 
the name of “Evelyn!” It was by that name Mrs. Stanley had called 
her cousin, whose death she liad spoken of; and though nothing had 
seemed real in Agnes’ vague and undefined suspicions of Mrs. Stanley, 
slie had always heard lasr speak of Sir Gerald with an uneasy feeling. 
Now all seemed explained;—the one word “Evelyn,” dispelled the 
mist which had dimmed her thoughts of both. But before Sir Gerald 
could eut^r on his tale, a servant approached to summon Miss 
Hamilton to her grandfather; and on recognising her companion, 
he observed—“ It is to dispatch a note to the castle, Sir Gerald, to 
ascertain if you had returned, for wliich Miss Hamilton’s presence is 
required.” 

“I will follow you, then, immediately,” said Sir Gerald, as Agnes 
hastened into the house. She did not find her grandfather’s mind 
much calmed by his slumbers; in fact, he told her lie had been 
dreaming that the young scoundrel liad robbed as well as deceived 
him, and Agues was delighted to see Sir Gerald cuter, and to leave 
them together. 

Mr. Hamilton’s mind was so thoroughly commonplace, all his feel¬ 
ings were so matter-of-fact, that Sir Gei’ald knew the sooner he came 
to the leading fcaturi! wliieli caused liis auditor’s anger and disti'ess, 
the better they should understand each other, and the sooner Harry’s 
name would be freed from the e]>itliets he <^ould not hejir applied to 
him without impatience, when he remembered, tliat however guilty Iiis 
cousin had been, it was Mr. Hamilton’s interference and obstinate de¬ 
termination which had caused him to emb:u‘k in a mode of life at 
variance witli every thought and feeling of his young mind; and but 
for the thought of Agnes, the pTOsent interview would most likely 
have concluded his intercourse with Mr, Hamilton. But tlie recol¬ 
lection of his being her grandfather, restrained his words; and, as 
shortly as he could, he explained that his cousin was fully sensible of 
his fault, in not having openly avowed his mai’riage—“ a mandage,” 
added Sir Gerald, “ which he was })erfectly in a situation to make, as 
his receipts from the firm were fully adequate to the support of an 
establishment.” 

“ OhI you think so, do you ?” interrupted Mr. Hamilton. “But 
suppose he had no right to those receipts beyond my pleasure— 
suppose he never fulfilled the terms of the contract which was to make 
him a partner—what becomes of the receipts then?—^what is to pro¬ 
vide for tlie portionless Avife then! Do you suppose, Sir Gerald, that 
I shall allow the partnership to exist an hour after I can reach Iiondon?” 

“ It no longer exists,” replied Sir Gerald. “ My cousin’s directions 
to me, before he left Enghmd, were, to take immediate steps for its 
dissolution, which I have accordingly done.” 

Mr. Hamilton appeared much surprised—perhaps he was as much 
hurt as surprised the blow he meant to deal so mercilessly (for, it 
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must be remembered, he was ignorant of any act of delinqumiey 
beyond the clandestine marriage) was arrested. His conduct to 
Harry Danvers had never known any medium: pleased and flattered 
bj his adoption of the views he liad placed before him, in direct oppo¬ 
sition to his cousin’s anxious and disinterested entreaties, he looked 
on liim as a creation of his own; and Harry’s great popuLirity, and 
the liigh favonr in which he stood with all classes, were considered by 
the merchant as so many reflections of his own perspicacity and sound 
judgment, in the choice he had partly flattered and partly piqued him 
into accepting. As he advanced in years, he looked forward to 
Harry’s quickness and decision as a prop and a resting-place. He was 
not proof against the extreme seduction of his manner; and ere ho had 
been long a nominal partneu' in the house, Mr. Hamilton became a 
secondary person in his own firm. Harry’s will and Harry^’s influence 
became even hcie as omnipotent as they had long been considered in the 
w^orld of fashion. While jji tin* full blaze of power, Mr. Hamilton 
had been liis ardent worsliipper; now, he had fallen from his high 
meridian, and Mr. Hamilton would fain have played the tyrant. This 
was no longer in his power; Sir Gerald’s arrangements had left his 
cousin free from all dei)endence hnt on him. 

Convinced that in Mr. Hamilton’s present frame of mind it wouldi 
be unwise to urge his suit or give uttcl'anco to his wishes regarding 
Agnes, Sir Gerald took his leave without even waiting for her return 
to the drawing-room; and finding how liable to inlen'uption liis con- 
veraation with her would always 1^, he sat down, at once determined 
to write the tale he wished her to he in possession of. 

Ere Agnes had left her room in the morning, the following manu¬ 
script "was put into her hands; and, relievc«l from every mistrustful 
feeling by the name of Evelyn having been pronounced, she was able 
calmly to enter on its perusal;— 

It is necessary for ray peace,” wrote Sir Gerald, “ that the whole 
of my life should he known to you, before T venture to ask your 
grandfathers permission to address you. You must then decide 
whether you think me still worthy to be trusted with a treasure so 
dear to me, that 1 cannot allow you to bo ignorant of a circumstance 
which, with some women, might militate against my hopes. Agnes! 
much as I love you, much as I glory in the hope that 1 am not indif¬ 
ferent to you, I would not owe yom* affection to any concealment. I 
must be loved for what I am, or—^but I will not unnerve myself for 
the task before me by frightful fcai*s. 

“ At an early age, almost immediately on leaving college, I went 
abroad, in company with Mr. Stanley. Wo made what is called the 
grand tour; and were about to return home, when some friends at 
Florence urged our going with them to Naples for a few weeks, and 
fill coming home together. Stanley wish^ to get hack to England; 
but, ever the kindest and least selfish being I have ever known, h© 
gave way to my evident wish to join the party. Soon aftei* our arrival 
in Naples, we became much interested in tho appearance of two ladies 
who were pointed out to us as our countrywomen. Tliey were re¬ 
siding in an Italian palazzo belonging to the elder one, who also bore 
an Italian title : their surpassing beauty first attracted our attention; 
and there was a mournful expression of subdued but not forgotten 
sorrow in tlie countenance of the Marchesa de Piombo, that livetted 
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my attenticni wherever we met, while the more lively coxmtenance of 
Miss Vavasour created an equal sympathy in Stanleys feelings. 

“ We soon discovered that the marchesa was a widow, and that both 
before and since her marriage, she and her cousin had never been 
separated. They were frequently accompanied by tiie marchesa’s 
infant son; and a service which Stanly was at liand to render to &ifl 
child, (who, you will easily guess, was no other than poor Giulio,) 
obtmncd for us an acquaintance with the motlier, which we had b^n 
informed would not be granted to any strangers, her whole life being 
centered in her orphan boy, and her seclusion rarely broken in npon 
except by some member of his fadicr’s family. By degrees, our 
acquaintance ripened into intimacy. Stanley became the accepted 
lover of Mary Vavasour; but she would not fix any period for ^eir 
union: * It must depend,’ she said, ‘ on her cousin’s health and spmts.* 
For some time I was so occupied in forming plans for the happiness 
of my friend, that I did not ask myself what were my own fe^ings 
respecting the marchesa; but when Miss Vavasour pressed on Stanley 
the propriety of his returning home to take possession of the living he 
now holds, and which had become vacant about that time, as it might 
perhaps be many years ere their engagement could be fulfilled, I found 
my own reluctance to leave Naples as great as his. Miss Vavasour 
remarked to Stanley, ‘ that^i great change had taken place in the 
marchesa’s state, and that, should it continue, her scruples at leaving 
her would be removed;’ and 1 could not help fancying this change had, 
in some measure, been effected by my constant endeavour to draw her 
fium her grief. In the early part of our intimacy, she would often be 
for days together in her own apartment, accessible only to her couan 
and her child; but latterly, she had been constantly in the reception- 
rooms of the pdazzo, and had an evident pleasure in my society. 
Stanley and Mary Vavasour were so occupied with each other, that, 
as a matter of course, in our walks and drives, the marchesa was left 
to my companionship: and this constant intercourse led to an avowal 
of attachment from me, which met with no repulse from her, but 
seemed to cause so much distress to her cousin, tliat I was at a loss to 
Comprehend her conduct. 

“ Stanley, witli whom I had lived on the terms of a brother, adopted 
M[iss Vavasour’^ opinion, and used every argument to deter me from 
this marriage. The jealousy of the Itolian family—the certainty that 
they would separate Evelyn from her child, and not allow it to leave 
the land of its birth—the habits of Italian life, so at variance with our 
English customs—the idolatry wdiich Evelyn herself appeared to feel 
for all that belonged to that country,—were brought forward to 
prevent a union, which Miss Vavasour knew but too well would, 
in all probability, be one of misery. About this time, Evelyn was 
again for days shut up in her room; Miss Vavasour, as on former 
occasions, her sole companion; even her child was this time kept firom 
her presence; and this privation was bitterly complained of by the 
affectionate boy. Hurt and wounded by the reserved or equivocal 
answers given by Miss Vavasour to my anxious inquiries, and the 
child’s earnest prayers for admittance to bis mother’s apartments, I 
determined to enter them in search of her attendants, when X was 
arrested by the voice of Evelyn, raised to an unnatural pitch, in angry 
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depute; her expreasions were feeifol to iieteti to; and though ev&ej 
wo^ seemed to torture my soul, 1 was spell-bound to the ^t. hGss 
Vavasour tmddeniy opened tlie door of the ante-chamber, and, on per* 
ceiving me, seemra for a moment doubtfol whether to come formird 
or retreat; but aftm* a pansc, she closed the door, and approached 
close to where 1 was standing. Just then, Evelpt began to sing; and 
Miss Vavasour exdaimed, ‘ Poor soul! the paroxysm has passed! 
Oh! Sir Gerald, you now know why I would prevent your marrying 
my cousin. Our seci*et is now in your possession, and my poor 
Evelyn’s sad state in the keeping of another!' Alas! it was too 
manifest!—the woman to whom my hand was pledged was a maniac t 
1 pass over my feelings at this discovery. Wlicn 1 became calm 
enough to listen to her, Miss Vavasour acquainted me that the 
marchesa’s mairiage had been one of deep and passionate regard; tliat 
her life had seemed to hang on the smile of licr husband; that within 
a year of their marriage, without any previous malady, while intent 
on admiring his vrife’s appearance when uraiting for tlieir carriage to 
convey them to a court-ball, be suddenly reeled, fell at her leet, and 
without sigh or groan was a corpse. 

“ * Evelyn’s screams,’ continuoil Miss Vavasour, ‘ brought me into 
the room,—thei-e to behold the lifeless husband and frenzied wife! 
No gleam of reason was apparent for two mouths; at the expiration 
of which time, she was delivered of a seven-months’ child; and the 
medical attendants hoped some cliange might take phmc in lier malady; 
but it remained unaltered till Giulio had nearly attained his iirst year, 
and then it was remarked that the child’s presence appeared to footho 
her; and at length she would notice and jday with him, though with¬ 
out any distinct notion of his being her child. Change of scene waa 
advised; and w'e travelled for nearly three years, during which time 
poor Evelyn’s reason became clearer, and for short inteiwals she would 
appear to be in tlie possession of it; but the sliglitest movement would 
arrest the feeble light, and she would relai^e into frenzy. Nothing 
can exceed the kind consideration and sympathy shewn and felt by 
all her late husband’s family: every precaution has been taken to pre¬ 
vent her misfortune from becoming generally known; ami during the 
last four years, such an amelioration has taken place, that many, like 
you, have been in her society unsuspicious of the lact. But, as you 
may remember, at the first idea of ‘ your attachment for Evelyn, I 
said all, and indeed much more than you could have supposed me privi¬ 
leged to say, to deter you from prosecuting it. It was a difficult 
position for me, Sir Gei^d. I saw tliat an interest was awakened in 
my cousin’s mind, and I hoped it might become the stay of her totter¬ 
ing reason, and for some time it appeared so; but, alas! tliis hojie has 
since vanished completely; and her latter paroxpms having been 
much more violent than for some preceding years, I am forced to believe 
in the medical opinion, that any violent emotion or feeling would bo 
likdy again to fix the malady, and leave it without intermission. It 
is only this verf day,’ said ^e, ‘ that I have been speaking to an 
uncle of Giulio’s about tlic propriety of removing him for a time from 
her sight, for it is impossible to answer for the efl'ect bis sudden pre¬ 
sence might have on her. God only knows,’ continued she, weeping 
bitterly, ‘ how long I may be allowed to remain near her!’ 
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Miss Vavasour’s feara vrere verified; for poor Evelyn soon became 
so muck worse, that none but strangers were permitted to approach 
her; and after some months, during which her attendants became 
more and more convinced that her malady had become incurable, Miss 
Vavasour gave her hand to Stanley, and proceeded with him to take 
possession of his vicarage, while 1 obtained the sanction of the family 
to set out witli the little Giulio on a tour. Wlien we returned to 
Kaples, no amelioration had taken place in lus mother’s state; and my 
own afiiiirs requiring my presence in England, I relinquished Giulio 
(to whom I had become tenderly attached) to the care of lus father’s 
family, and came home a bankrupt in heart, without any prospect of 
relief; for while Evelyn lived, my honour ssot'med engaged; and yet 
I felt that we n<!\er could be more tlian we were to each other. 
Dcs<}late as I considenxl my lot, tins tliouglit of ever making a woman 
who iiad been so unfortunately afflicted luy wife. %va3 at variance with 
my reason and niy ])rineipleh. 

“ Tlic communieations from Italy w ere constant, either to Mrs. 
Stanley or myscll'. They brought no tidings of change, till one day 
the former received a letter from the medical attendant, saying that 
the life of his patient was fast w'aning to a close ; but that as her 
jihysieai atveugtJi decreased, her mental energy seemed to revive—^that 
she now frequently simke of her cousin nrul of me, with a wish to see 
us, and tliat the realization of this desire would possibly now shed 
comfort on her dying hour—an hour which could not, in all human 
probability, be far distant. Mrs. Stanley’s situation, on the eve of be¬ 
coming a mother, rendered her imdcrtakuig this journey impossible; 
but it was a moment of sad trial to her. That you, Agnes, are by 
some means acquainted with the ])uinrul scene w'hich took place 
between us on that occasion, 1 am aware ; for 1 have by accident seen 
it portrayed by your i)eiicil, at the’ same time that another drawing 
met my delighted gaze—^j’our sweet and j)ious record of the date of my 
poor Giulio’s death! Oh, Agnes! how my heart longed to thank 
you for your sympathy ! but I could not trust myself to speak to you, 
while I considered you Harry’s betrothed wdfe, on any subject which, 
by calling forth the tenderiM'ss of my feelings, might have laid them 
bare to your view, and shewm you how devotedly I had dared to love 
you. 

“ But I must niturn to my tale. After a ra])id journey, I arrived 
at Naples time enough to behold EveJyn still alive, and, though weak 
and exhausted, in the perfect i*osscssion of her reason. Her wish to 
sec me Avas chiclly induced by her ncwly-awakcned anxiety for her 
child. She wished me to become liis personal guardian, and to rear 
him in my ow'n religion.^ faith. ‘Such,’ she said, ‘had been the con¬ 
dition of her marriage with Ins father, and such,’ added she, ‘ would 
have been my care had God seen fit.’ His father’s family, aware of 
this fact, and feeling their inca}mcity to undertake tlie task, willingly 
conceded to her dying wislies their legal claim to the guardianship of 
the orphan, who was heir to the family estates; and, as though her soul 
had but lingered on e.arth to receive tliis promise, she expired without 
a struggle on hearing it giA-en. 

“ As soon as the legal forms respecting Giulio’s property could be 
got through, I returned with my adopted child to Bashleigk And 
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now, Agnes, all tlwt has been hidden from, the world in' my past life 
is before you, and on your decision the bai^dness of the &iture rests. 
I will not attempt to hurry you, for 1 fe«4 sure that when suspense is 
over in your own mind, you will not idlow it to torture mine.” 

During the perusal of this long letter, Agnes had sympathized 
deeply in the various feelings it jKjrtrayed. There was noticing she 
could hove wished altered, except, indeed, the fact that Sir Gerald 
had loved before he knew her. Again and again slie read over the 
part in wliich he dcscril>ed his feelings for Evelyn, and at every 
perusal the unpleasant idea became fainter, till at length she persuaded 
herself that the sentiment was not, could not have been the same, as 
that wliich now filled both their hearts. And Agnes was right; for 
in Sir Gerald’s early attachment there had been fur more of pity than 
of love. 

On descending to the hvonkfast-room, she found her grandfather 
already seated tliere; and as he imprinted the kiss of aifection on her 
brow, she dutifully bent to him ns she in(][uire<l after his health. lie 
said, “I was hasty last niglit, au<l fear J may have oftciicled Sir 
Gerald, so I have sent to ask him to eonui over here to breakfast. 
The fact is, T am cruelly disaiipointcd in Harry ; i had hoped to sec 
you two comfortabl)' settled in a home of your own, for when I am 
gone, who will take care of yOu, my ptmr child ?” 

At this moment, Sir Gerald was ainiounced; Mr. Iliunilton shook 
him cordially by the hand. Ills (>yes sought Agnes, and in her 
speaking countenance he behold with delight the assuran(?e that his 
confidence had not been unfavourably received. There was a bright 
and sunny smile, as she put out her baud, that bimished all doubt of 
her affection from his mind. 

As soon as breakfast was concluded, Agnes ar(»8c to go, and as Sir 
Gerald opened the door for h(;r, he whispered, “ May I speak to your 
grandfather at once, my beloved?” A slight pressure of the hand 
assured him that he might do so, and Mr. Hamilton himself led the 
way to it, by speaking of the anxiety Harry’s conduct had left on his 
mind respecting his grand-danghtci'’!-’ establishment. “ Every one,” 
said he, “ has been kept aloof by her supposed engagement to your 
cousin, and at my age, and witli my growing infirmities, her future fate 
is become a .subject of serious moment to me.” 

After some lew expressions of the attiudiment he had long felt for 
Agnes, Sir Gerald asked, with all, the timidity ol“ one who feels that 
his happiness depends much on the answer he is to receive, “ if liis 
fomicr guanlian would fear to trust him with his grand-daughter’s 
happiness?” 

Mr. Hamilton was so completely token by surprise, that, at first, he 
could not speak. He could not but perceive the advantages of such a 
proposal-—but he was one of those people who scarcely believe any 
result, however good, to be so, if brought about by difierfmt means 
from those they had themselves imagined; and though he gave his 
consent, and congratulated tliem both, there was .something not quite 
in harmony with his wishes. He could not but feel his child’s happi- 
tiess would be safe as the wife of Sir Gerald, but he had wished to see 
her united to Harry. This little feeling of dissati.‘«faction, however, was 
gradually dispelled by the noble and generous sentiments whicli shone 
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forth, as Sir Gerald’s (duurocter became more and more intimately 
known to him; and when he ga^e his dutiful and affectionate Agnes 
to Sir Gerald Danvers, at the altar of their parish church, where the 
ceremony was perform^ by Mr. Stmdey, he acknowle^ed to himsdf, 
that had his own project been fulfill^ he should not have fdt so 
convinced that her peace was secured. 

Harry Danvers remained abroad some years, and then, feeling him* 
self to be trusted, he besought his cousin’s indumice to obtain for him 
a situation in the diplomatic line. He was shortly after appointed 

consul at-, where the natural fascination of his manner, and tlie 

strict hut courteous discharge of his duties, rendered him a favourite 
with every one. He continued to reside abroad till his family were 
grown up, and then a marriage took place between his eldest son and 
Sir Gerald’s daughter—thus strengthening the bonds of affection 
between the cousins. 


THE FARM-HOUSE. 

A LEGKND OF 1792. 

BY CHARLES OLLIER, AUTHOR OF “ FERRERS.” 

“ Why, then, poor mourner, in what baleful corner 
Hast thou been talking with that \N1tch, the Night?”— Otway. 

Silence and seclusion are often the nurses of wisdom: they prompt 
meditation, induce study, and jvid inquiry. But they exert this bene¬ 
ficial influence only on sti*ong and healthy minds: ujam the weak, they 
prey like demons, citlicr nourishing tinhollowed tbouglits, begetting 
strange delusions, or yielding their victim to the torture of some wild 
monomania. The incidents we arc about to relate will prove the 
trutli of tliis latter position. 

Finely situated, though lonely, was tlie farm-house of Leonard 
HaselUui’St, in Wiltshire. If the domestic comforts of a pleasant 
home, monied competence, fertile lands, a good wife, and healtliy 
children, could make a muu happy, Haselliurst might have revelled in 
absolute content; and so he did, for several years after ho had inherited 
the property realized by his father. But, alas! this worldly fortune 
was not his only inheritance: he hml derived from nature a mind of 
morbid sensitiTCiiess; and, in the yeoi' of which we write, tlie gloomy 
and disastrous state of Europe, when the French Revolution hod 
nemly reached its climax of horror, sank into his soul and depressed 
his faculties. Leonard was a loyal and religious man: and he trembled 
to think, as was but too probable, that the democratical mania would 
destroy the political and ecclesiastical institutions of this conntiy* 
Riots had broken out in different ports of England, particularly at 
Birmingham and Manchester; Jacobin clubs were held in London and 
the provinces; doctrines of equality were openly asserted; societies 
were formed for the express purpose of corresponding with the level* 
lei's of Pai'is; tumultuous and seditious meetings disturbed the peace 
of our land, and symptoms of anarchy were everywhere visible. All 
this distressed Haselliurst beyond measure. Nevertheless, had he 
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been blessed bj neighbours in whoso society the current of his thoughts 
might have received a new direction, he would possibly have escaped 
from under the shadow of those heavy clouds of imaginadon that 
hung over luzu Hke a pall. 

^d yet nothing could be more cheerful than Leonard's hous^old 
—-nothing prettier tlian his residence — nothing snugger than his 
hennestead—nothing more abimdant than his bams and riedui and 
poultry-yard—nothing more health-inspiring than the breezy tract 
of country by which his farm wtis surround^. But all was solitary; 
and solitude was a curse (tliough he did not distinctly apprehend it) 
to Farmer Haselhurst. The situation of his dwelling-place was on 
one of those broad and undulating downs whirii stret^ over part of 
the county of Wilts, and wluch- give, especially to the vicinities of 
Salisbury and Marlborough, so lonesumo a dunracter. lu a certain 
direction, the extent of the green plain spreading itself around Leo¬ 
nard’s liabitation, could not be traced. Nothing intci'fcred with the 
sweep of the eye to tlie fur horizon: no houses, no hedges, no streams, 
no groups of wood, no white i*omi with moving objects. But at the 
back, the view, though still cx)>an6ive, was determined by a swelling 
upland crested, for several miles with a thick grove of various trees, 
broken in its outline, by little inlets or glades —estuaries (so to speak) 
of open land into forest borders. This was the only change presented 
by eartli to break tlic wid<^ uniformity of prospect from Haselhurst 
farm; unless a variety might l>e obtained in summer from the motley- 
coloured crops, exhibiting patches of bright gold, solcr brown, glowing 
purple, tender green, or deep emerald. The air, indeed, at times, was 
busy with its sldfting pageant of clouds, seen to unusual advantage in 
that open place—glorious apparitions which invest the face of heaven 
with endless diversity of form and colour, presenting to the mariner, 
or town-dweller, or sojourner on monotonous })luins, a series of rich and 
gorgeous pictures— sky-scapes —which icdcem the uninteresting same¬ 
ness of nearer objects. 

*' Sometime, wc see a cloud that’s dragonish; 

A vapour, sometime, like a hear, or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air.” 

All this, however, had little movement and no sound; and it fed the 
mdanoJholy of a hypochondriacal man: there was notliing to put life 
into the stagnation of sick thoughts. 

But if such was the character of this far-spreading scene, the faim- 
house, in itself, was exceedingly picturesepe and cheerful. The main 
part of the dwelling was covered by a ponderous roof, having two 
dormer windows breaking from out its red and sloping pantiles, like 
diminutive huts. At each side of the front, was a wing witli a sharp 
and peaked top, being, indeed, the gabled of other buildings joined to 
the centre, but running at right angles with it. The ontrance-{>orch, 
festooned with creeping intermixed with honeysuckle and 

monthly roses, had a room over it, and was covered by a separate roof. 
Of the lower apartments, flanking the porch, the windows descended 
to a soft lawn forming pari of the garden; and the grey stone walls of 
the structure were enlivened by the differently-tint^ foliage of trees 
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•trained against tliem. The winding gravel walks, and circular patches 
of short, wdl'shayen turf, seen from this aspect of the dwelling, almost 
forbade the idea of its being a farm>house. But behind, the well- 
stocked yard, crowded with ricks of hay and other agricultural 
produce, attested its real character. Tlie whole was enclosed with 
the rough stone wall, constructed without mortar, which is common to 
that part of Wilts, and its neighbouring shire of Somerset. 

It was luilucky, as far as his mind was concerned, that Ilaselhurst 
should have succeeded to a handsome property. Had he been obliged 
to toil for the acquisition of money, as his father had done, and attend 
tlic markets personally, the idojvs which now were a source of torment 
could not have exertecl such mastery over him. To tl»e solicitations of his 
wife, (who saw witlc pain his deepeming melancholy,) that be would go to 
the market-towns, be turned a deaf oar. He could aifurd to be a 

gentleman-farmer," and the disposal of his produce could be 
managed by deputy. Of the care and culture of liis laiid, however, 
he himself undertnok tlic superintendence; and he would frequently 
Ikj abroad, Avithout u companiini, overlooking the growth of lus crops 
and tlic tillage of his acres. He Avas diligent, moreover, in the super¬ 
vision of Jus accounts, so that any fraud in that AA'ay Avas impossible. 
Thus, as his fai’iu was on a large scale, as his domestic expemses wore 
not great, and as he saAv no eomi)any,—from being originally rich, he 
became richer, until, as a measure of precaution against the levelling 
and destructive spirit of the lime, Avhen he believed propei’ty in land 
to be peculiaily insecure, he resolved that he would bring up his sons 
to liberal professions, but that not one of them should become a farmer. 

We have said that for scA'eral years after Leonard came into posses¬ 
sion of his farm, he Avas happy and content; but he Avas never gay. 
And cA'cn then, a sagtu^ious observer might have detected the seeds of 
a malady whidi, in its development, ivould bc likely to assume a for¬ 
midable shape. Still, the trlumi»Iuiiit spirit of young manhood kept it 
down; and it Avas only Avhen his children approaclicd adolescence, that 
bis nerves began to give Ava}-. He had three sons and one daughter, 
and he now felt tliat parental anxiety v/as a Aveighty and a fearful 
thing. Was it likely that all his oftspring would grow up and thrive, 
as he had thriven? Might not one of his sons become dissipated, and so 
bring a blot upon his name? might not another be doomed to encounter 
crushing misfortunes? or, Avorsc than all, was it not possible that tliey 
should by smd by be tainted Avith the revolutionary opinions and infidelity 
Avith Avhieh the detestable and sanguinary anarchists of France had 
inoculated many Englishmen? The times Avere fearful; and Fate 
might have in store for him many evils. If his sons Avcrc thus exposed 
to a baneful chance, it was also possible that his only daughter might 
be reserA'ed for tlie irremediable Avretcliedness of an unhappy marriage. 

Thus industriously ]»ervcrse was Leonard’s gloomy spirit in antici¬ 
pating misfortunes! But though he brooded over his fears, he was 
not idle in devising means by Avhich such contingencies could best be 
averted; and it occurred to liim that the safest method of regulating 
the disposition of his children, and keeping them in the right path, 
was to bestow upon them a good education. 

With this view, he sent his eldest son, Martin, to the well-known 
public grammar-school at Bath, intending that the others should follow 
when tiiey were old enough. From time to time, he received from 
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one of the tutors of the academy, such good accounts pf young HasCl- 
hurst’s progress in his studies, and of lus many virtues, that our 
farmer was confirmed in his opinion that he had ti^en the tnic means 
to ensure the future respectability and happinesa of his son. But 
Leonard seldom heard from the boy himself; and even the few lettors 
he had from him were brief, and not written with the |lasticity of 
spirit belonging to youth. The fiu-mer, however, whose mind was 
pre-occupied with an idea that he had taken the wisest step for his 
boy, failed to perceive those symptoms. 

Notwitnstanding the comfort derived from a notion that liis son was 
fitting himself to become a good member of society, Hoselburst's 
melancholy increased upon him. Autumn had arrived; harvest was 
over; and the busy hands that had enlivened the solitude of the farm, 
were dispersed. Silence (l(»minecred again over the whole vicinity. 
Meantime, aecoimts, more alarming than ever, were in circulation, not 
only as to the desperate state of neighbouring nations, but as to Eng¬ 
land itself. Tom PaiiKj’s execrable book, colled “ The Rights of Man,” 
was in universal circulation. Riot.s inoreased i)i every part of the 
kingdom. The spirit of I’cbellion was abroad. Assas.sinations ond 
massacres were common things on the Continent, and might become so 
among us. • 

Winter came on. To the. lonelinc'^s of Ilasclhnrst farm was now 
added the desolation of frost anil snow and howling winds. But what 
need the inmates of tliat comibrtablc mansion care for the savage 
nature of tin- weather? Though a bleak and free/ing wilderness was 
around them, warmth, light, and plenty weiH*. within their walls. With 
roaring fires, soft heds, aliundant food, and generous liquors, they 
could defy the ccas<iless, ice-bhwiug winds, and the bjng diu'kncss of 
the surrumitUng Avild. To Le.onai’d, liowover, these eousolatiuns 
availed little; he could not sliake off Ins foi*ehodings. 

One. niglit, Avhen he was seated alone Avith liis Avife, he .saul, “ Esther, 
my dear, Ave fancy ourselves iti security; but a tcn-ible time is coming 
on us.” 

“ You are deceived, Leonard,” said she—decidved by Ioav spirits; 
you must rouse yourself. Wluit have av**. tf) fear?” 

“ Is it pos.sible,” returned the. faianer, “that you can he blind to the 
.signs of the times? A diabolical spirit is abroad, and it av ill over¬ 
whelm us all. Look at the horrible events in France—the inhuman 
butchery of three thounand m<‘n and women in Paris last Soptcimber— 
the appj’oacliing execution of tlie poej-, meek Ixmis—tlie reign of terror!” 

“It Avill not approach our shoi*es, Leonard,” responded Esther. 
“ The faith, the loyalty, Jlie steudfa.stuess of our middle-classes Avill 
save us.” 

“ How know AA'e that?” demanded Haselhurst. “ Did not that fiend, 
Ankerstroom, murder the King of SAveden in the spring of this y<'ar? 
And only last month, were not five liundi'ed white peo])le butchered 
by the black devils of St. Domingo? Arc not tliese atrocities perpe¬ 
trated in the name of Liberty and E<|uality? May God,” continued 
he, rising and smiting the walls of the apartment—“ may God strike 
those perniciouswoi5s out of human language! ‘There’s nothing 
level in our cursed natures but direct villany!’ Did not the ferocious 
mutiny of the Bounty indicate the general r.age of insubordination? 
But vengeance has fallen at last on some of the"evil-doers. Tln-ee of 
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those ocean-rnfiians have met their doom on the gallows; there’s some 
comfort in thtft—some comfort! Blood will have blood!” 

“ Leonard,” said his wife, quietly, and no longer attempting to argue 
with him, ** it is very late—^near midnight. You are excited—^you 
want sleep. See, the fire is going out; let us to bed. You will be 
better for % night’s rest.” 

‘•Eestl” echoed he—"rest, on the bHnk of a volcano! I can’t 
rest. Our country is in a flame!—our possessions are in danger!— 
we may be beggars to-mori’ow, if not corpses on our own |hreshold! 
Who can sleep with such perils raging about Mm?” 

Though she was not altogether unprepared for such an outbreak, 
Esther had never seen her husband so agitated as now. She was about 
to address some soothing words to him, when a low knock was heard at 
the porch-door. "What is that?” exclaimed Ilaselhurst, looking 
wildly about him. "We ore beset. Call up the men! See to the 
cMldren! Great God, our time is come! But we will die with arms 
iu our hands,” continued he, taking a brace of pistols from the 
chimney-picce. " l)t)n’t be aghast, hlsther; I told you what was ap¬ 
proaching. 1 am prepfirc<l. All t/ott Lave to do is to wake our men, 
and then stay by the children.” 

As Leonard’s wife disappeared, •the knocking was repeated. Our 
farmer took a pistol in each hand, uttered a short ejaculation to 
heaven, and then walked calmly to the door. “ VTlio is there?” de¬ 
manded he. "What do you want? Speak!” 

“ Father!” was faintly exclaimed from without. 

llaselliurst knew the voice. In an instant, amazed a.s he was, he 
drew back the bolts, opened the door, and his son IMjutin staggered in, 
and fell at his full length on the passage-floor. For a moment the 
farmer looked at his child in mute bewilderment. He felt his face; it 
wa.s veiy cold; but ns the youtii brt^athed fn'ely, Leonard concluded 
that he was suffering chiefly from tlie severity of the W'cnther. Lift¬ 
ing him gently in his arms, lie earried him to tlie i)arlour, laid him on 
the rug before the tire, mul then went to the stairs to call his wife. 

"Esther, Esther,” exclaimed he, "come down! Here is our boy, 
Martin! Why he lias arrived at tJiis time of night, I know not; but 
nothing else is the matter. Come down!” 

Tlio mother did not n«*ed a second bidding; but ruslicd to the room, 
jmd beheld her son. Witliout uttering a word, she knelt down by 
him, took oiFhis st)dden shoes, chafed his feet, raised him, and supported 
his head against her side. “ Make some warm wine and water quickly, 
Leonard,” Siiid she. An instant sufficed to prepare the mixture, when 
Esther, having ascertained that the temperature of the draught uraa 
not too hot, held it to her child’s lips, and administered it by slow 
degrees. By this moans Martin was Restored to consciousness, and 
could now be placed in an arm chair. He looked his thanks, poor 
fellow! to his two panmts, but did not speak. 

" Ask Mm no questions to-night,” whispered Mrs. Ilaselhurst to 
her husband; "that is, none connect<*d witli tlus unlooked-for arrival. 
Our only care must now' be to recover him. We shall know all' to¬ 
morrow'.” Then turning to her son, " Martin, my dear,” said she, 
shall I get some supp*^*r for you?” Tlie boy looked hard into Ms 
mother’s face—it w’as a beseediing look, imploring her, as plainly as 
words could do, not to be angry with Mm. He then burst into tears. 








« Be comforted my deur, dear Mortliv” said ah^ Jdasiag him. We 
are glad to see jou, love; veiy, very glad« Speak to hup* Leonard.” 

“May Heaven bless you, my boy!” said Bbselhuist, solemnly. 

“ See, dear Martin,” resum^ his mother, “ here is aiq)per for you. 
You must want it, 1 am sure.” 

“ I have not eaten this whole day,” sobbed the boy; “ and I have 
wsJked a w(^ry distance. It was poiniul, mother, to struggle through 
£0 much snow.” 

“ Well, well, we will not talk of it now, dearest,” said Mrs. Hosel- 
hurst. “Eat, my child; and after yoiu* food, you shall have a warm 
bed. Whatever you have to say, will best bo said to-morrow.” 

Having taken the refreshment of wliich he was sorely in need, 
Martin repaired to liis chamber; and when his mother had seen that 
he was comfortably &sle<'p, she returned to her husband, whom she 
found pacing about the parlour in great agitation. 

*‘Wliat can idl this mean?” exclaimed he. “lias ho committed 
some offence, and so been expelled? or have the boys emulated the 
madness of others, and rebelled against the autliority set over them!” 

“ Nothing of the kind, I’ll answer fur it,” replied Esther. “ Our 
Martin is too good~too gentle-—too obedient. AU will be satisfac¬ 
torily explained in the morning. Let us lie down with that convic¬ 
tion. Come, Leontird, come.” 

“The moral plague-spot is-upon us—the dire frexizy of the age!” 
ejaculated Iliiselliurht, as be: strode towards his room. There was no 
sleep, however, on that night for either ol' the paivuts. But the i>oor 
weary boy slumbered heavily, and n[>peai‘ed next morning at the 
breakfast-table with irnewed strength. 

His story was s<K)n told. Martin was a thoughtful, studious, meek- 
spirited youtl), unfitted to eiieountev the p<?rsecution with which boys 
at public schools torment all new-comers. For a time, he hoped to 
mitigate the bmtidity of his juvenile oppressors, by passive endurance. 
But, accoixling to the malignity of some natures, this only made 
matters worse; and at lengtli, likeCowper thii poet, in a similar situa¬ 
tion, he was so depressed, that the hours of play were to him hours of 
agony. He stood idonc luid unsii[)poned, a mark for thoughtless 
tyi'anny. The Christmas holidays drew nigh; and for more than a week 
before the actual “ broaking-up,” the school was like a bear-garden. 
Because Martin was unresisting, every device was put in practice to 
harass and torture him; till, scared by Ids persecutors, the poor victim 
absconded; and, without money, travelled on foot from Bath to his 
father’s house—a distanc/C of about tw'tmty miles. Hunger and cold, 
and clogging snow, kept liini on the road till midiiight. 

In this account Ilaselhuivt dt;j.*ply sympathized; but it opened new 
sources of uneasiness within liis breast. Mtu’tin and Lis two brothers 
resembled each other exactly. If one was not fitted to buffet witfi the 
world, neither were the others. This reflection weighed deeply upon. 
lieonai*d. 

“ Cursed that I am!” e.xclaimed he to himself—** my cldldren can 
never get on in this life ! One of them has been tried, and has 
been forced, for want of a proper sjiirit, to run away from school—an 
object for the scoffs and derision of other boys. He can never go buck. 
The name of Haselhurst will be a theme for scorn and laughter! 
Cursed that 1 am!” 
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Poor, moody, hypochondriacal Leonard! hadst thou talked over this 
matter with otlicr men, thou wouldst have found in it no cause for 
alarm. But thou wert solitary, and the insubstantial phantoms of thy 
brain obscured thy reason. 

A little before twilight on the day following Martin’s return, Hascl- 
hurst strolled out upon the lonely downs, and did not rejoin his family 
till between nine and ten o’clock. If they had been alarmed at his 
unusual absence, they were more so at his appearance when he 
entered the liousc. llis eyes were wild and his face haggard—^he 
spoke incoherently to his •wile and children. Mi-s. Haselhurst did her 
best to compose him, and tliouglit she had succeeded, for he laid his 
head on the back of liis clrnir, and fell asleep; 

In about half an hour, he awoke, w-hen, staring at the picture of his 
wife, which hung over the mantel-piecc, he suddenly ejaculated, 
“ Who has done this?” 

‘‘ Done what, Leonard ?” said Ksther. 

“ Look at the, picture!” exclaimed lie, starting from his chair. 
“ The face—^your luce, Kstlier, has faded! What is tha| dim shape 
bending over il? God of heaven! ’tis a shadow of myself. Who has 
done it? Wliy are such devilish tricks played off uiion me—upon me, 
who cannot bear them! Turn it to the wall—I will not look upon it!”* 

TJie insanity of the i)Oor man was now eviflent. He liad brooded 
over imaginary disasters until his rational faculties were overpowered. 
Assistance and advice could not be proc.ured at that lat<* hour; and 
Mrs. Haselhurst, tilVer vain attempts to convince him of his delusion, 
succeeded in persuiuling him to seek rejaiso. W'hen she herself rctireVl to 
her chamber, she found Ikt lm.sband apiwtrently asleep; therefore, hoping 
that his pai'oxysra was over, and that slumber would restore him, she 
ottered up a inayer for his pr(\servation from tlie worst of e.'irthly afflic¬ 
tions, ami consigned herself to the rest she so much needed. 

But who shall descrilw' her consternation on aw'aking in the 
morning? Her husbaml was not by her side! Almost wild with ap¬ 
prehension, she hastily wrapped herself in a dressing-gown, and went 
to the house-door. It was bolted, as she had left it the night before. 
She tlien opened the parlour-door, tuid enermutered a blast of cold .air. 
The wiiidow h.ad been thr(twn up! Hasellmrst liad stealtliily left the 
house this w'ay. 

Bewildered, frantic, fearing the worst, the poor woman—for it w’as 
now' dawn—^gazed arcaind her in e.veiy direction. A terrible sight 
soon met her eyes. Two men of the fann were seen bearing between 
them a human body, of which tlie head was frightfully disiigured. 
The truth was now' ap]>arent, and Esther, uttering a piercing scream, 
fell senseless on the flr)or. 

Unhappy Haselhurst! Waking from a delirious slumber, he had left 
Ju's bed without disturbing his wife—had entered the parlour, taken 
one of his pistols, and tlien, opening the tvindow, left the house. 
Having ^vitlulrawm himself to the extremity of the inclosure, in order 
tliat the report of the wcAiion should not reach the cars of his family, 
he then and there shot himself. His body was found by two of his 
men, as they were going to tlicir early work. 


This incident of the picture is derived from Hone’s “ Table-Book.” 
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BY W. YHANCIS AIN^WOBTH. 

Dvab-Bekia is a large town, and one of the strongest and most 
ancient fortresses on the eoiihues of Kurdistan, Armenia, Persia, and 
Mtisoiiotamia. Its present name is Arabic, and is derived from a < 
chieftain of the name of Bckir, who migrated thither; but it has had 
different appellations under each successive dominant power. 

The approaches to the city, fi-om what(;rer point, are highly pictur¬ 
esque. Situated on u knoll of black basalt, which rises about five 
liuudi’ed feet above the river Tigris, the hill slopes dowm gradually to 
the bed of the strenni, where it is crossed by a modern britlge con¬ 
structed out of ancient a’liins; and the interval between is occupied 
by successive terraces and gardens, dotted with kiosks and summer¬ 
houses, and rich with a pi'ofuso and beautiful vegetation. On the side 
opposite to the river, and to the nortiiAvards also, is a dreary, stony 
plain, scantily coverc<l Avith greensAvard, and only here and there 
interrupted by the tombs of the, faitliful, diversifying the Avilderticss 
by their strange architectural forms. But even from this basaltic 
upland, the aspect of tlu*. <*ity, though somhr<‘, is imposing. It 13 
surrounded by lofty Avails of the same dark stone, defended at intervals 
by numerous s(juare towers; the donu's and minarehs of more than 
twenty mosques rise above this dark line, their fairy lightness further 
i*elie.ving the massive structure of the numerous kiiuns, and the 
monastic simplicity of the Chaldean Cathedral, and other Christian 
churche.s. The dark plain, still blacker Avails, ainl tint general sombre 
and stem ap})eariuice of the whole city, avcII entithj it to its Turkish 
inune, “ Kara Amid,” the Black Amid; Amida, being its Christian 
name under the low empire, although C(»iistanti»is, having repaired 
and fortified it, dignified the city for a time Avith the designation of 
Constantia. It is, hoAvever, most remarkable in history us the Tigru- 
nocerta of the Romans. 

1 had ridden out one afternoon Avitli Ilufiz Paslui, and the usual 
pomp of Oriental retinue, the Serasker having wished to shew me a 
quantity of magnetic iron (Iscrine) which hiy in tlie bed of the Tigris, 
and Avhich liad excited his attention. As,'on our return, we approached 
the lofty gatcAvays of tlm well-preserved ramparts, the pasim turned 
round to me, to inquire wlio built these noble walls? It Avas a curious 
question to put to a stranger, (as they ought to have knoAvn best,) and 
an unpleasant one to aiAswer; to have said the Gawiirs, Avould have 
b<*en displeasing to nil; so a courtier compromise was cflec'ted, by 
stating that the walls were of ancient date, but had been repaired and 
strengthened by Jalal ad din. The name of th<? renoAvned, but unfor¬ 
tunate Muslim sultan of IChAvarizm, so long the bulwark to the 
greatest adversities which befel Islamism, after its first rise, in the 
invasion of the Tatars, under Jengiz Khkn, aroused a sudden interest 
with the Circassian Serasker, and the Turks immediately around him, 
which was not easily quieted. Further conversation was, however, 
interrupted by our entrance into the town, and the prancing of steeds 
through the streets and bazaars, too narroAV to admit more than one at 
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a time. The pasha had also to return the salaam of the prostrate 
merchants, as they deposited their chibuks to make obeisance; and 
after we arrived at the large, but ruinous pile of building which, over¬ 
looking the depths of the Tigris below, has so long served as palace, 
citadel, and prison, the band played for an hour or so; visitors were 
received; and it was not till after dinner that the pasha sent for some 
of the old men of the city, and turned the conversation upon the 
subject of Jal41 ad din. 

Jalal ad din Mankbarni, tlie great God be with him,*' said one of 
the old men, adding his distinctive appellation, was one of four sons 
of Ala od din Muhammed Khwuri.sm*shali ibn Takash; to him was 
given the kingdom of Ghuzni, and the adjoining parts of India; but 
he was ultimately driven to take refuge in this city, by Jengiz Khan; 
may the most high God curse him! And it was from hence that he 
a})plied in vaimfor assistance to the Klialif, and to tlie Malik al Aadih 
of Mifarikin.” 

“ The heat of the sun mtikes us sit down in a bad place,” interrupted 
the pasha. Little thought the Commander of the Ffuthful that the 
khalifat itself was so soon to be overthrown by the same implacable 
Iiosts under the grandson Ilulagi'u” 

“ A single word sometimes dosti'oys favour,” here thoughtfully 
obs(‘rv<*d tJie kalib, or pasha’s secretary. “ When writing to the 
khiilif he subscribed liimsclf, in formei: times, his most ImnMe servant 
Mankbarni; hut after he hiul taken Kalat, he subscribed himself only 
his servant, or brother. And a slipper is sometimes worse than a 
nsiked foot, for when writing to the princes of Mosul and of Mifarikin, 
he merely used the inscription, ‘ Help is from God alone,’ not conde¬ 
scending to make use of his name; and he was himself styled, Khu- 
dawtmd i Aalam—‘ Lord of the world.’ ”* 

The Mulluli, an intelligent middle-aged man, here added, slowly and 
reverently, “ He who wears a long skirt treads ui>on it; the Naubut 
was iKjaten for him jit the five hours of }irayer, and there were twenty- 
seven drums of gold, and the march of Dzu ’1 Karnain ‘ with the two 
horns,’ (Alexander the Great,) was jdayed twice, tliat is, at sunrise and 
at sunset.” 

“ The. wrath of the f(,)ol is in words, and the anger of the wise is in 
deeds,” said the pti.-^ha; “pity for the Muslim that they could not 
agree; but caution is vain against the decree of God, I Ixave heard 
that Aland din, his fatIjcr,diedon an island in Tabaristan,”(Caspian6ea.) 

“ He fled befort; tlio Tatars,” said our first informant, “ and em¬ 
barked upon the sea of Tabai’isUin, the Tatars shooting their arrows 
after him, and reached a solitary island, where he was taken ill. The 
people of Mazanderan pitched him a tent, and gave him provisions; 
and this sultan, who once had thirty studs of horses, felt lonely with¬ 
out a single steed, and said, * I wish 1 had a horse whidx could feed 
around my tent;’ and they brought him a bay horse, and in return for 
whatever was given to him, he gave his signature to the gift of 
countries and great wealth; and when his son, Jalal ad din, obtained 

• I have shewn, by a curious inscription copied from Saltan Khan, (“ Travels,’* 
&c., vol. i., p. 194,) that in the year of the Hegira, 662, (a.®. 1264,) the Seyuhiyan 
sultans took the title of Amira i Muminin, or Commanders of the Faithful. I rest 
for the titles of Jalal ad din on the anthority of An Nasawi, (M. Ibn A. Ibn Al 
Munshi,) his secretary, who wrote under the date of 616. 
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power, he confirmed aQ that his father bad given by deeds or by seals. 
But death seized the sultan, and they washed his coi^se, and had no 
winding'sheet, and its place was suppHed by his shirt; and he, whoso 
gate had been the refage of the kings of the earth, was buried in a 
lone island.** 

** And how came JoliU ad din to D^ar-bekir?** inquired the Serask€r. 

"He fled before Jangiz Khfin,” continued the old man, "from 
Ohuzni, and thence to the Indus, where the Klian overtook him, and 
captured his son, a child seven or eight years old, and murdered him 
in cold blood. And when Jalfil ad din fled to the bonks of the river 
Indus, he saw liis mother, but not his son. And all the females of his 
harem cried out, * In the name of God! In the name of God! kill us, 
or save us from captivity.’ And he commanded, and they were 
drowned. Tliis was one of the wonders of affliction, and one of the 
most overwhelming of misfortunes and sorrows! And Julftl ad din and 
his army plunged into this great river, and about four thousand escaped’ 
to the other side naked and shoeless. And the waves thnnv Jah'd ad 
din, together with three of his private attendants, on a distant spot; 
and his friends sought for him for tlirec days, and continued wander¬ 
ing ill seai'ch of him, and straying in the desert of anxiety, till dah'd 
ad din joined them. 'I'hen lie went forth, and there were battles 
between him and the people of tlmse countries, and Jal«l ail din con¬ 
quered, and reached Labor in India. It was after the conquest of 
Kalat, and various successes and ri>versos, that he took refuge at 
Amid, and it happened that one day lie e,neiunf)ed near the bridge, 
and drank the whole of a niglit, and beeanie intoxicated; and the 
sickness of drunkenness is .swimming of the Iwail and weakening of 
the mind; and the Tatars surrounded him and his army in the morning. 

" ‘ 'Tis evening, and their bed is of silk, and when morning corac.s 
their bed is the earth, 

" ‘ And he in whose hand is the lance, is like him in whose hand is 
the paint for the face.’ 

" And they who were in pursuit of him surrounded the tent of 
Jalul ad din, who was sleeping intoxicated., and some of his sevvauts 
entered, and took Jalal ad din by the hand, and wakened liirn; and ho 
had nothing on but a white vest; and they placed him on a horse, and 
he rode to Amid, but could not obtain entrance, and thcncc he fled 
by 3Iifarikin to the mountains iiilialiited by the Kurils, and tlic.y took 
him and plundered him, and were ’ilxuil to kill him, and he said to 
one of them, ‘ I am the sidtaii; preserve iiiy life, and I will make thco 
a king.’ And the Kurd took him to his wife, and then went away to 
the mountain, to hi.s companion.s, wlio were there; and there came a 
certain Kurd, holding a short spear, and he said to the woman, ‘AVJiy 
do you not kill this Khwarizniian ?’ And she said, ‘ Tlmt would not be 
right; my husband has taken him under protection;’ and Ihe Kurd 
replied, ‘ This is the sultan, who, when at KaJat, killed a brother of 
mine, who was a better man than hcj’ and he struck the sultan with 
the spear, and killed him.” 

“ Never tliink yourself safe from a fool when he ha.s a sword in his 
hand,” said the paslia; " the Kurds are all Tzedis, (worshippers of the 
evil spirit,) and will never be brothers to the Muslim.” 

“Wallah, wallah,” said the Mullah; but Sideh ed din (Saladin),, 
blessed be his memory, was a Kurd!” 

q2 
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True,” said the paslia; then turning towards mo, for fear I should 
feel liurt by the allusiou, “ The length of the tongue,” he continued, 
“shortens life; the Iwjy stated that the walla wore Only repaired by 
Jalal ad din, and built in more ancient tixnes.” 

The opportunity thus afforded was taken advantage of, to mention 
that the Imilding of the city is attributed, by the Aitnenian historians,* 
to Tigrjuies Ilaik, who gave the city to his sister; and that it was in 
the time of another of their kings, also Tigranes by name; that it was 
besieged by llie Ihamuis, under their general, Liicullus. 

Tile use of this name caused an interruption, and vaiious attempts 
were inad<', amid much hilarity, to pronounce it. The Sera5k6r also 
]iut SOUK.' (pie.stiou.s, as to the military proceedings and arms of the 
Romans, wliidi being answen'd, I proceeded. 

“ Lul'u11u.s on entering upon liis campaign against the Armenian 
king, crossed the Frat (Euphrates) to the north of the Madcu Tagh 
(Taurus); for when the men wanted to stoj) and take a fort, the Roman 
paslja pointed to the mountains lad'ore them, and said, ‘ Yonder is tlie 
fort yon arc to take!’ then, pushing his march, he crossed the moun¬ 
tains, and the Wadcn-eliai (Tigris),t and a]>pruaehjng Dyar-bekir 
(Tigniiioc.crta), from whieli the king had fled at his approach, laid 
yigoi’ous si«gc to the city. 

Tigranes, having reeoi\(“d succours in the mountains of Kurdistan 
(Goi-tlja'a), descended from thence into tlie plain, sind Lncullus, 
leaving JMurona before the city, advane<.‘d to give iiim Imttle, and en¬ 
camped on tlu; ])lain north of tlie <*ity, having the river before him, 
the Armenians Ixiiiig eneani))ed on the east side.* The passage of the 
river was not oppos».*d ])y tin* Arniejiian king, who looked upon iJie 
liandful of Romans with eontem})t, and from the river north of the- 
eity taking a westcj-ly bend, thought “ that tlic Roman legions were in 
fliglit. Rut these redoubtable nnrriors having crossed the river, and 
ascended the opposite bank, tliey gained the level ground above, and 
jvsolutely attacking the Artneuijuis, dro\c them before them in every 
direction.”§ 

“ Ihi who is content nith his onn kin)wledge, falls,” said the paslia, 
much interested with these details. He then inquired how such a 
minute account had heeii pre.-'crved for so long time back; I told him 
that tljo Roman historians, like the Arab writers, acre often so careful 
mid minute in their historic^, that with a good local knowledge of the 
disposition of the (cj'j’itoi'j, every moi ement of their trcaips in any 
celebrated engagement inigiit he easily ti*aeed. “ Hid the Armenian 
kuran,” said the pasha—(1 ivas about to interrupt, and claim the title 

* History of Arimniia, by Fatlior (’hamicb, trauslated by Avdall. Calcutta, 
1827. Vol. i. !>. 41. 

t Sextos Rufus .says that Lucollus, by the capture of Tigrauocerta, obtained 
Mademn, the best region of .Armenia. 

J Father Chamich, the Armenian historian, says that the king’s troops broke 
through the camp of the llonian.s. entered the city, and suceceded in rescuing many 
of the king’s wives. But independently that the Roman historians and Lucullus’ 
biographer, Plutaroh, are silent upon such a circunasiance, it is not likely that the 
Armenians crossed the Tigris on their return. 

i Some doubts have Iwen thrown, by a writer in the “ Classical Museum,” 
against my identification of Tigranocerta with Dyar-bekir; but independently of 
the direct and indirect testimonie.s which I have brought to bear upon the subject 
(Travels, &c., vol. ii. p. 361, et seq.), positive proof of the identity is afforded by 
St Martin, who says that uU the Armenian historians admit this well-established fact 
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of shah for Tigranes—for the Armenians certainly were not rayalis at 
that time—bnt I thought it on unuecessni’y punctilioxieness)—** never 
make head against the Romans again?** 

“ Yes; he opposed him, but unsuccessfully, at the Gharzen-su 
(Arsanias.)’* 

“ Where was he going, then?” said the pasha. 

“ To Artash&t (Artaxata),” was the juiswer. 

“ 'What!" said the })ashji, fur]>rised—“ through the long and difficult 
passes of the Ali Tagb (Nip]iate.s) ?” 

** Ob, that was nothing to the Romans! One, of their emperors—by 
name, Ctesar—made a march without jmrallel in history, from Syria to 
Zela, without a rest, and there, in liis own words, arrived, saw, and 
overcame his enemy.” 

“ And nothing of that kind has been done by modem commanders?" 
said the pasha, inquiringly. “ I.s it tnu*," he added, “ that Artnsh^it 
was built by Hannibal, when taking refuge with the King of Armenia?” 
I said there was an oriental tradition to that effect, and it was supported 
by Armenian historians, hutnf.)t admitted in Roman or modern histories. 

The pasha now olumgetl the. conversation, by putting a ([iiestion at 
once of leading and captivating intere.st to those preri<*nt. “ Achmet 
Kffeiuli,” he said, addressing the old in.an who had boe-ii tlu‘ hi.«toriun 
of Jahil ad din’s misfortunes, “ how and when did Dyar-bekir fall 
under the Osinuiili power?” 

“It was in the, reign of tin* glorious Selim—blessed be bis memory! 
-—that the nation called Kara Kmid inliabited this province, and wa.s 
governed by KarA-Khan, ‘ the lila<‘k Khan.’ Tiiisnation had been long 
determined to throw olf the, y«)ke, of that «’hieftiun’s arhitrary and 
tyrannical rule, and to effect this, had recourse to stratagem. They 
caused a letter to be brought to him, as if Irom the Shah of Pej’sia, in 
which it was written—‘ Thou who art Kara-Khan, the, moment our 
mandate shall reach thee, know that we have, resolved to s(md thee, with 
tliy whole arni}', against the enemies who are abtmt t<> invade thes<j parts. 
Wherefore, with as great j)reparations as i)ossible, march out of the 
city, within five days, and ])iteh thy t(!nt> in a. place called Kavakilda, 
(the plaeo of poplar trees,) in ord(;r to he, ready, on our second notice, 
to go where o<‘casiou require.s, or to come to us instantly.’ KarA- 
Khtin accordingly departed from the <‘ity, tvith all his l’orce.s and his 
family, and encamped at the appointed jdace; at the. sam<‘ time, the 
citizens arose, and i>iittirig the few soldiers that were left behind to tli(5 
swowl, they shut tJie gates upon the khan, and then wrote a letter to 
Selim, mentioning what was done, and offiiring to surrender the city, 
if lie would appoint as their governor Moluimet Bey, their country¬ 
man, who was then in the >nltan’s court. 

“ This proposal was very agreeable to Selim, but fearing to trust so 
deceitful a people, he defern-d recognising tliem for a wliole year, 
during all which time, the city was besiege<l by Kara-Khan, and lierce 
skirmi.shes took place frequently, and the lofty, ancient wjJls of the 
city alone saved it from licing sucked. 

“ At lengtli Sultan Selim sent Mehemet Bey with a body of trmips to 
the relief of the city ; but when the two armie.s appeared in sight of 
one another, the ardour for fighting, if such ever existed, diminished 
exceedingly, and both parties remained in battle array. 

“ At this momentous period, there suddenly appeared a great cloud 
of butterflie.?, which, flying over the space between the armich, divided 
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tliemselres into two parties,*>~-tlie white going to the Oamanlis, and 
the red to the Persians. Pr^nt^ the white charged the red, and 
after a fierce (butterfly) conflict, riuiquished and routed thm. The 
eword could hardly have eflected what these insects produced in the 
mind of both sides. The Osmanlis, inspired with courage the good 
omen, fell bravely on the Persians, and easily slew and ront^ an army 
filled with terror, and entirely dispirited by the same strange omen. 
Among the captives was Kard whose head was ordered to be 

struck, off' by Mehcmet Bey.” 

“ He who draws the sword of injustice shall be killed by it,” said 
the pasha, smiling at this account of the superstition of the Osmanlis 
in past ages; and 1 little thought at the time that I should, scarcely 
two years afterwards, on his being signally defeated in an engagement 
with the Egyptians, hear equally gross and absurd superstitions mooted 
and received as truths in his very presence; but misfortune invariably 
brings out the strong or the weak points of a man’s character, accord¬ 
ing to which may be most true to his nature. 

“ Several of the Osmanli sultans have resided within these walls, 
Lave they not':*” inquired the pasha. 

“ Murad, tlio servant of the Olorified, wintered here, after the con¬ 
quest of Baghdad, and——” The old man was proceeding in his 
relation, when the musical voice of the Muezin was heard proclaiming 
even prayer from the menarch of the palace. The Mullah followed 
forthwith, with sundry slow, sonorous Allahs; the servants departed 
for tlie carpets for genuflexion and prostration; and I withdrew, not 
without promises being exacted, to be early in the morning with the 
pasha. 


SONG. 

nV UABNEY UBALLAGHAX. 

“A piirapon of beauty—a desire; 

An an^l shu of gUdneM.”—T. J. Orsxur. 


Cons hither, come hither, and sit by me, 
Under the shade of the greenwood tree; 
Tve a secret, dearest, to murmur to thee. 
On those twin lips dewy and tender; 
And thus wbild 1 sit, to thy bosom prest. 
With all thy love in thy look confest, 
Oh, wonder not if I feel more blest 
Than kings on thdr thrones of splen¬ 
dour. 

Thy voice has a music to stay the bonrs, 
Thy smiles are as sweet as those garden 
bowers. 

When broider'd by May with the rosiest 
flowers 

That summer skie ever beam’d on; 
And in those eyes, as the morning 
bright. 

Is sitting a Cupid—a sunhke sprite— 
Oh, never hath Bard in vision of light, 
A lovelier Image dreatii'd on. 


The books, the songs, I loved so well. 
The evening walk in the leafy dell, 

The midnight planets, whose ndiant spelt 
Could cheer my solitude only, 

Are changed—and no more their joys 
impart 

When thou art away, who my Angel art. 
There stands a Temple within my heart, 
' And thou art its idol only. 

A Phantom of Beanty, more bright than 
May, 

Flits round me like sunlight, and ^ds 
my way— 

Her smiles, herglance8,wherever I stray. 
Like showers of roses fall o’er me; 
Come tell me, dearest, come tell me troe. 
The name of this Phantom that meets 
iny view. 

Or need 1 declare that while sitting byyou 
The Real of tibis Phantom’s before me? 


* This anecdote is, 1 believe, related of some other battle; but Achmet Effendi 
Is supported by Cantemir, Prince of Moldavia, iit his “ History of the Otto man 
Empire,” that the tradition is attached to the contest in question. 
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xxn. 

Colmab’s n^otiation with Messrs. Morris, Winston,* and Tahourdine, 
for the sale ot‘ one moiety of die Haymarket property, and the result 
of a purchase by those gentlemen, greatly disconcerted the subject of 
these memoirs. Again had Elliston been baffled in his views of part¬ 
nership—Bath, Liverpool, the Haymarket!—thrice had he been 
thwarted in his besetting ambition; and he now met Colman, at the 
commencement of his third and last season on tlie Haymarket boards, 
with no feelings of cordiality imd scarcely the sentiment of good wilL 

The cause of the above sale was the heavy loss on the two experi¬ 
mental seasons, paiticularly the last, in which Colman had made an 
effort to rival his gigantic neighbour the Opera-house, encountering 
the monster on its own grounds, and attempting to wield those mighty 
engines fitted only to the grasp oi‘ Ids opponent. With the courage 
of David, but without his judgment, Colman beheld the Goliah still 
unhurt; and having exhausted his resources in a vain attempt at the 
splendour and pageantry of ballet, was now compelled to take steps of 
a far different fashion, and put up with the more lumely condition of 

ordinary time” and common sense. “ The Knehunted Island,” 
which he had lately produced, was an illusion in opposite effects to 
those he had anticipated—that the money xoent like magic, there is no 
denying, for the manager expended on this ill-judged experiment no 
less than 1600/., of which lii.s “ Enchanted Island” did not recover 
to him one shilling. 

Elliston was likewise deprived of his position as stage-manager, that 
office being now given to Winston; but he .still retained its emolu¬ 
ments, whicli, with his pay os actor, amounted, at the dose of the 
season (1805^ to 

On the 18th of July, a petite comedie, written by Cherry, under 
the title of “ The Village; or, The World’s Epitome,” was produced 
at tills theatre. Considerable opposition attended the progress of the 
piece; and in the second act, Elliston, under the old impulse, stepped 
fonvard, begging earnestly that the audience would hear it to the 
dose, which request he actually impressed on his bended knee; an 
aj^eal powerful as that of Lord Brougham himself, who no doubt had 

• Mr. Winston died on the 9th of July last, at his house in Charles Street, 
Corent Garden. From this gentleman, the compiler of the present memoirs 
seceived the greater part of the documents, letters, &c., appertaining to the life of 
Elliston, and also much theatrical matter incidental to the actors time. Mr. 
Winston was remarkable for his accurate information on dramatic affiurs and 
’lustrionic biography connected with the last half century, which, to the loveri of 
the stage, reudei^ his society highly agreeable. He was one of the most active 
and serrieeable friends Elliston ever possessed. 

In 1835, Mr. Morris became sole proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre by par- 
chue of all the shares. 
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treasured up the effect, at the concluding sentence of his celebrated 
speech on Beform. The petition was granted—^but the “World’s 
Epitome,” unlike “ the whole bill,” did not pass into a law, for it 
was damned on the first rearling, and the curtain fell amidst yells 
and bootings of an indignant audience. The fromementf however, 
was not confined to the body of spectators, for a difference talung place 
between Mathews and EUiston, in the coulm^, the former accusing 
our Itero of some neglect, EUiston responded in that peculiar language 
which never fails “ to stir men’s blood,” and a blow from his irritated 
antagonist was the pronijit rejoinder. At the commencement of the farce, 
EUiston, under great excitement, made a rambling appeal to the 
audience, but licre also he appeared to get the worst of it, altliough he 
had withdrawn the play, at tlie sentence of the house, which had so 
emphatically pronouiic^ there should be no two bites at a Cherry, 

t)n the following day, a letter by Robert William appeared in the 
public pi'ints. 

“ Haymarket Theatre, July 20, 1805. 

“ SiH,—Some misrepresentations having taken place respecting an 
occurrence at this theatre, last night, in which I was a paity, I beg 
leave to state it correctly. 

“ It is true that a momentary altercation did arise between Mr. 
]\fathcws and myself, which was attended with some warmth on both 
sides, but it is not true that I ‘ was knocked down twice,’ nor indeed 
that I was knocked down at all. Nor is it true that I was placed in 
any situation humiliating to the feelings of a man, or derogatory to 
the character of a gentleman. 

“ What the circumstances were, I will not intrude on the public. 
I only explain what they were not. It is enough for me to say that 
there is every probability of Mr. Mathews and myself becoming 
friendly witli each other; and were it not so, there would be no one 
more willing than myself to acknowledge his zeal at all times for the 
interests of his profession and the welfare of the establishment to 
wliich he might InJong. 

“ It has been alleged that I am extremely officious in addressing 
the audience on many occasions. If to my office, as stage-manager, 
the term officious be applied, I do plead guilty to the performance of 
my duty, but I do not confess to any less worthy signification of the 
word. I trouble the audience with observations only %vhcn I may 
deem it necessary, and always endeavour to do so with respect. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ B. W. Elmston.” 

“ Having been bystanders during the difference which occurred 
between Mr. EUiston and Mr. Mathews, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
on Friday night last, we feel it incumbent on us to declare that the 
statement of Mr. EUiston having been knocked down on that occasion 
is totally void of truth, and that no circumstances took place which 
were in any res{)ect dishonourable to that gentleman, or, indeed, to 
either of them. “ Bobert Palmer, 

“ Charles Taylor, 

“ Jour Palmer, 

“ W. T. Hatton, 

“ F. G. Waldron, (Prompter.)” 
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Thus ended the affair in the theatre itself, but inniunerable were 
the squibs let off in the public journals from the ashes of this discord. 
Newspaper letters on private grievances are fair game to tlie idle 
public, who beat about for amusement; and although Eiliston had 
satisfactorily proved he had not been knocked down by Mathevrs,** 
yet he kid himself open to so many sly shots front quills in ambuscade, 
that it required his whole armour of equanimity to preserve him firom 
being positively riddled. 

. EUiston’s recent triumph in the pait of Duke Aranza, at Drury 
Xane, was now succeeded by a success at the Haymarkct only less 
brilliant from the nature of the drama in wliich he appeared — a 
musical entertaimnent, (mtitlcd “ Three and the Deuce,’* This 
piece had been produced at the same theatre ten yews previous to 
the present event, the prinei]>al part or piurts having b^n written 
expressly for the display of Mr. IJaiinister’s versatility of genius; an 
experiment, howevei*, which did not meet with a favourable reception. 
Eiliston, who had heretofore accomplished some trium])h,s not dissimilar 
to the present—namely, a decided success on Bannister’s own ground 
—was by no means deterred from the trial by the rec^ords of the 
theatrical decade. The fantastic triune imjicrsonution suited admirably 
his fancy, wlulst emulation kept up a state of irritability which could 
only be allayed by playing the eljoracter without delay. The versa¬ 
tility of powers (if w e may vent on; so lofty a term) necessary to 
success in the part of “ 'I’he Singles” might very reasonably have 
attracted puidic favour to this ‘‘ announcement in the bills,” for Ellis- 
ton was both a pleasing singer and an elegimt dancer, while hi» savoir 
faire of the mock heroic and perception of broad force, all conspired tt> 
the fair promise. Tlie piece was acted for his own benefit, and the 
trial was another decided hit; like Diana, the actor was expially divine 
under his three phases, and the petUc comedk was, from this time, 
assigned to liim, by legal conveyaueo of i)o[mhu* approbation, his own 
freehold. 

In the qpurse of this season, another outbreak took place in tlio 
Little Theatre, wbicli, conjmeneiug in dee]» tragedy, concluded, very 
propei'ly, in downright fiircc. Dowton had chosen for his benefit Foote’s 
burlesque piece, entitled ‘‘The Tailors,” or “ A Tragedy for Wajan 
'VVeatlicr,” in which the fraternity c£ the thimble were not treated with 
the respect which their importance in all ages appears to have enjoyed, 
and tliey now resolved, like the Knights of the Shoulder Knot at 
Bath, some years before, (on tin*, repreS(;ntation of “ High Life Below 
Stairs”,) to vindicate tlu' dignity of their order, and at the same lime 
to shew a spirit A pallid battalion of tailors occupied (as well tliey 
might) the dress boxes, another ojierativc line threaded the pit, w'hilst 
not a few were prepared for backing the suit in the galleries. Dowton 
had advertised “ The Tailors,” but they had resolved on “ Measure for 
Measure'^ Being well assured that the first blow is half the battle, 
Dowton, on his ajipeaiunce in the part of Francisco^ was assailed by 
no less a missUc than a pair of tnmendous shears, which would at once 
have cut the thread of his existence had the act been an echo to the 
will. This pretty strong demonstration of lio.stility caused the im¬ 
mediate interference of the constables, and in three minutes, the uproar 
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was at the best. The tailors, it is true, were three to one; but recol- 
lecting how many go to a man, it is not soriHrising thej were presently 
overmatched, fi^me of the ringleaders, or, rather, foremen in the house, 
were handed over totiie public office, where Mr. Aaron Graham, like 
PHuH, was at that moment sitting. Here good fortune appeared, in some 
degree, to attend the tailors; for our friend Aaron b^g, as we luive 
already had occasion to notice, in the interests of Drury Lane Theatre, 
was too well pleased at any mortification which might attend another 
booth in the fair; and with the exception, therefore, of the desperate 
little mechanic convicted of sheer malice against Dowton, the whole 
party were dismissed—or, we should rather have said, were sent about 
their business. 

Thus terminated this thimble emeute. The tmlors claimed the vie* 
tory, under which prestige they felt entire satisfaction, and quitting 
the playhouse, were content for the future to appear on no other 
boards than their own. 

On the 15tli of September, of the same season, Liston made his 
first appearance in London, at this theatre, in the character of Sheep~ 
face, in the “Village Lawyer.” His peculiar talent was at once 
acknowledged, and secure<l him his patent for life in public favour. 
As of Tarieton, (wliom, in fact, he must soniewhat have resembled in 
style,) we can truly say,— 

•“ cujiis vox, vultus, actio possit 
Ex Heraclito reddere Deiuocritum.^’ 

On the 5th of October, a revival of Farquhar’s comedy “ The Con¬ 
stant Couple” was advertised for that evening’s repres^tation, at 
Drury Lane Theatre. Late in the afternoon, handbills hod been cir¬ 
culated, stating, that in conseqtieuce of the sudden illness of Mr. 
Elliaton, who was to liave personated *SiV Harrg tVildair, the comedy 
W'ould unavoidably be deferred, and “ She Stoops to Conquer” was 
the substitute. “ The Constant Couple” not having been acted for 
some years previous to tliis event, and public curiosity being consi¬ 
derably excited in resp(',ct of the present cast of its hcro,(|^he theatre 
was numerously attended. As to the liandbills, they of course had 
met the eye of but a small portion of the “ British public,” and the 
greater part of the audience, under a sense of disappointment, felt in¬ 
clined to “ take it out” (os the money-lenders express it) in some other 
article, and hod a row for tlieir money. Due satisfaction being paid 
in this manner. Goldsmith was entered “tacc” Farquhar, and the 
substitution was permitted to proceed. 

But on the following day one of those awkward contretemps occurred, 
of wliich we blush to confess we have met with more examples than 
the present, in the course of our thetitrical reading. 

He is but a dull swain—a poor, pitiful lover, we verily believe, who 
cannot anticipate the whimsy of his mistress htfore the little caprice lias 
being within her—one of those instances is it, in which effects are allowed 
“ to lead causes.” And he is but a bungling conjuror—a clumsy, heavy- 
fingered jack-a-lent, who cannot tell you the very ace, knave, or queen, 
dancing in your tlmughts, even before you have made up your mind 
on the colour of your card. But -what is permitted to the lover, or 
looked for in the conjuror, may perhaps become a questionable qudity 
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in reasonable beb^ who are expected to wcolc by tbe square And 
nde, and not like those who^ in their mistake courage, attcan^ to 
display it settiog truth at defiance. 

Not to detain the reader longer in our display of metaphor; on the 
subsequent day, as we hare said, to this prorisional comedy at Drury 
Lane, the fdlWing eritiguel appeared in a journal, called “The 
Bxitidi Neptune:"—" Theatre Ro;^ Dnuy Lime. Last night, Far- 
quhai^s q[»rightly comedy, *The Constant Couple,* was most Ixir- 
barously murdered at this theatre. The lively knight was by Elliston 
reduced to a dull piece of afieetation—it was Tom Errand in B«a% 
CEncher’s clothes. CUncher was altogether lost in the hands of Ban* 
nister—it approached Farquhar as nearly as the frog resembled the 
ox in the fable. Miss Mellon was not thorou^y unpleasant in her 
jrepresentation of Aftffehca; but criticism has not language severe 
enough to deprecate tlie impertinence of Barrymore presuming to put 
himself forward in the part of Colonel Standard. We were scarcely 
less offended with Dowton’s attempt at Alderman Smuggler —it w’as 
only not absolutely the worst thing we ever saw.” 

Such was the “ mirror” in which the Drury Lane company—ladies 
and gentlemen—lieheld their unhappy features at their toilet on the 
following morning—Sunday. On their sw'ullen heads, black eyes, and 
lacerated noses, tliey gazed in silent stupefaction. UTiey had clem'ly 
been cruelly belalHiurcd by elves—the victims of pawwawing—in their 
sleep, (for Saturday nights are the Sabbaths of witches,) and acknow¬ 
ledged the providence of having escaped with life itself. 

iliey however determined, like the petulant Ijeauty, to be re¬ 
venged upon their looking-glass, and with all tlie violence of the fair, 
Elliston, Barrymore, Dowton, and Bannister, commenced a prosecution 
against tlie old “ Neptune,” which would inevitably have brought him 
from his coral palace, on the dry floor of the Court of King’s Bendi, 
but for the mercy of the very mortals themselves whom he had so 
deeply injured. Tlie prosecution was stayed—a compromise was 
entered into—the proprietors of the paper paying of course all ex¬ 
penses, and a supplemental fifty iKiunds to the Drury Lone Theatrical 
Fund. Iff! 

Wliilsf on the subject of “ outrages” we must beg leave to narrate 
an act of surpassing audacity, to the cost of poor Dowton. In the old 
Drury Lone tlieatre, many of thu dressing-rooms. were on the level 
of the landing beneath the stage. During the representation of 
some piece, wherein Doevton had to be lowered by means of a trap 
through the stage, his face being turned towards the audience, Elliston 
and De Camp, who were concealed below, had provided themselves 
with small ratan cancs, and as their brother actor, who was playing a 
serious part, was slowly descending to solemn music, they applied their 
sticks sharply and rapidly to the thinly-clad c»lvcs of his legs. Poor Dow¬ 
ton, whose duty it was to look as dignified and intrenefaant as a ghost, 
smarting under the pain, could scarcely refrain the expression of it by 
a positive screech, whilst he curvetted with his heels, like a horse in 
Ducrow’s arena. Choking with rage, he was at length wholly let 
down, and being now completely out of sight of th<j audience, he looked 
earnestly round to discover the base perpetrators of the violence. 
Elliston and his companion liad, of course, absconded—it was decamp 
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'with each of them; bnt at this moment Charles Holland, dressed to 
the very iinish of fashion, worthy of Cibber liimselfi was crossing 
from one of tlie rooms. The enraged actenr, mistaking his man, and 
believing, by Holland’s imperturbability of manner, he was in fact the 
real offender, seized a mop at that moment immersed in most un¬ 
seemly water, and thrusting it in his face, utterly destroyed wig, 
rufilcs, point lace, and every particular of Ms elaborate attire. In 
vain Holland protested his innoc<*nce, and implored for mercy—-his 
cries only whetted the appetite of the other’s revenge, and again and 
again the saturated mop was at work over his finery. Siomewhat 
ai^ased at last, Dow ton quitted his victim; but in the mean time, 
the prompter’s bell had announced the commencement of tlie piece in 
which Holland was to have appeared. "What was to be done i" The 
drama was proceeding—Holland already called to the stage! all was 
confusion thrice confounded. An apology for “ t/te sudden indisposU 
tion of J/r. IloUatut* was made, and the public informed that De Camp 
had “ kindly nndertaken to go mi for the part 

In April (ISOG) Elliston ai)plie<l for permission of the Haymarket 
authorities to advertise Colmnn's pleasant little coimdy, “ Blue Devils,” 
for his benefit at Drury Lane, to which he received the following 
<lirect smswer:— 

*• The ju'o^wietors of the Hajnnarket Theatre present their compli¬ 
ments to Mr. Elliston, and acquaint him tliat past circumstances pre¬ 
vent their aceeding to tlie reejuest Mr. Elliston has so unexpectedly 
done them the hoiuuur of expressing.” 

This note was in Colnian’s own hand-writing. Such was the 
acetous fermentation of that sweet friendship which had been so lately 
sealed in jiledges of choice JSIadeira, and witnessed in the little “ ruinp- 
parliiunent” at Waldron’s. “At lover’s perjuries, they say, Jove 
lauglis,” but theatrical friendships arc u joke much beyond them. An 
Ajiril day has gi’eator certainty, and a flash of lightning as nuicli 
durability— 

“ They quarrel 'bout a pin or feather. 

And wonder how they came together.” 


XXIII. 

It was at this period tif his life that Elliston became first acquainted 
with a gentleman, tvho proved one of his truest and most valuable 
friends during liis professional career—Mr. Warner Pliipps, actuary 
of the Albion Assurance Company—a man of sound understanding, 
acute judgment, and rare sincerity. To Mr. Phipps, Elliston was 
indebted for the ln-st tulvice in his repeated tlifficultiee, and for pecu¬ 
niary aids which nev<*r were denied when tlie object appeared ix‘ason- 
able in itself and cri'ditable to his good name. 

In the smniner of tins yeiu*, our hero was engaged principally in 
Dublin, to wMch phu*e his frienil transmitted tuiy London intelligence 
which lie deemed might be useful or gratifying. Amongst Ms earliest 
letters was the following:— 

“ Neither the fame you have acquired, nor the wealth you ought to 
be accumulating, should satisfy your own I'onscience, as certainly they 
cannot acquit you to your family for tliat disregard which you shew 
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to society as a member of it. Do not deceive yourself by fancying 
you ai*e merely despising appearances by violating the proprieties of life. 
True-^man may live too servilely to die world’s opinion, but it follows 
not tliat he should contemn the conventions and the decencies of the 
commonwealth. 1 will not otfend you by descending to paritculars. 

I know 1 am speaking to a man of lUscemment—1 hope al^ to one of 
fortitude. If I have as yet not said enough, 1 should still fall short, 
though I were to write a volume. 

“ I shall at once, thoi-ei‘or.e, dismiss this part of my letter. 

“ You may know, perhaps, in what manner the Haymnrkct has 
shudlcd on since your estrangement. Fawcett does not take kindly to 
your comedy, and Rue positively burlesques your tragedy. Tlie former, 
in his real department, has uiuiiiestLonably great power, but Vapul^ 
Megrim, Bob Hat^g, and many otlicrs he has lately meddled with, 
require the touclies of another pencil. Kae is not, perhaps, without 
effects, but they are chiefly of jterson. His form is good, his counte¬ 
nance imi)ressive, and liis voio^ of considerable compass; but his 
deportnu'iit is loose, his eye. dumb, and Ids tones witimut variety or 
modulation. I can say nothing of his understanding, for 1 have not 
been in his comi>any. As to his Octavian, 1 never witnessed a more 
inflated piece of Jack I’uddiiigism in my days, 

“ I am eouvine<‘.d it should not be your object to play in London, 
both during winter and summer. In the latKT season, take your 
Drury fame, inttj the country—^you will make more, money, preserve 
your health, and delight your fancy by variety of scene. 

“ I enclose yon a i)us«|uinade, wddeh J understand w’lis uttered aloud 
from the l)Oxcs, the other night, aivl which api)(‘are«l in n morning print 
of yesterday. What it wants iii wit is matle up in truth:— 

“ ‘ Mr. llae—Mr. Rae— 

Ah I prithee—go away— 

You are a sorry lad. 

And you act so very had 
That you’ll surely drive me mad, 

If you stay—Mr. Rae! ’ ” 

An atteuamt was now made by a certain clique of the. loading spirits 
of Drury l^nc, in conjunction with sundry town wit«, fand amongst 
them, Tlieodorr; lh)ok, then a young man,) fur a revival of sonic of the 
London clubs, wluch had lately fallen into abeyance. Elliston was 
the very Monk of the “ Restoration/’ 

Their immediate object was a resuscitation of the “Humbug Club,” 
tvhioh had originally been projected by IMr. Perry, proprietor of tlie 
“ Morning Chronicle,” and from whom the new party rtjccived many 
of the old forms and ceretnonies. Mr. Pcriy, in fact, “ gave, the 
jieople a constitution,” at the head of which he was nominally phwsed. 
Colman, who, from foregone conclusions, “ was unable to apjicar,” 
was yet, like Ariel, a most potent agent, invisible, and duly executed 
the good bidding of Perry the Prospero, on the enchanted soil of the 
Oxford Coffee House, where the roystering crew w<‘re fraternized. 

“ The. Humbug”—that js, the “ old original”—had been Assembled 
on the first month of .several years, by a procluinalion issued by Mr. 
Perry, who was designated HumhugaUo Rex,” and countersigned by 
lus secretary, “ Screech” These proclamations were exceedingly 
humorous, and may be read on the files of the “ Cluronicle” of the 
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period. Mr, Pryge Gordon, in his ** Personal Memoirs,” gives the 
following notice of this association When a new member was 
proposed, he was admitted blindfolded, with much ceremony. He was 
then conducted by a member to the bottom of a large apartment, 
wlience he mounted a dozen of almost perpendicular steps, being warned, 
that if he slipped, he would inevitably break his neck, "l^en the 
can^date had ascended the very summit of the tottering fabric, the 
bandage was suddenly snatched from his eyes, and he found himself 
standing on a platform of about a foot square, elevated some ten feet 
above the inquisitors. Around the table below were sitting the presi¬ 
dent, his secretary (Screech), and twelve judges, all masked, with 
beards low as their knees, and black gowns. In the centre of the table 
was a caldron of spirits of wine, which tlurew a most infernal glare 
on the whole assembly.” Certain questions wer^ then put to the 
bewildered candidate, which if, in the judgment of the court, he 
anSAvered satisfactoiily, and respectfully bowed thre<i times, in tlic act 
of dcscenditig, he was duly declared a member of the body. But as 
none of these things wci'e possible, no candi<hi,te ever succeeded in 
passing his examination. However, as all is fish which coinc.s to the 
devil’s net, the infernal jinisident usually extended a grace to the 
failing votary, and he was ultimately matriculated. 

Bannister, avIio had bc<*n a member of tiie “ old original,” was 
joyfully received into the association of the Oxford Colfec Ilouse. 
He Avas here frequimtly president, Avhen .Tohnstoue fulfilled the duties 
of “ Scrcfch.^* The following examination of a candidate, before tliese 
two “ Jacks in office,” took i)lace, as witnessed by the hero of our 
memoir. The usual question being put— 

“ Pray, sir, were you present at your birth?” 

Reply—“ No; 1 Avas a changeling before I Avas bora.” 

“ Pray, sir, Avhat is tlie stock of Avisdom you purpose investing in 
this society?” 

“ I come here to got Avisdom.” 

“ True; you are of tl>at class wliich expcrienc() sometimes renders 
Avise.” 

As to the terminati(Hi id' these Avcekly meetings, tliat was after the 
manner of most societies, dull or spiritual, homely or polite—namely, 
the best liquor Avliioli could be. ])i*oduccd. Like death, this levellc<l all 
di.stinctions—^thc dull Avere eh’vated and the fanciful depressed—one 
common tint perA'aded the Avlitde canvass, and Puncli and EgalUe, the 
last usurpers. 

But notAvithstandiug the efforts of this “gallant crcAV,” and all their 
appliances to boot, the ncAv “ Humbug” endured but for a season— 
the “ Restoration,” in fact, avus but of short duration ; and a Revolu¬ 
tion came, Avhich swept from state and being this last of the Humbugs.* 
The Oxford Coffee Ilouse affair failed, as most revivals have been 

About the end of the last century, many of these dabs were in existence. At 
the British Coffee House, Cockspur-street, was “ The Anonytnons,” to which 
Perry and his co-proprietor, Gray, belonged. “ Many eminent men,” says Mr. 
Pryse Gordon, “ were members of this Elastic society, whidi lasted tin more 
than half of the club were dead. Professor Ponon, Dr. Burney, Dr. Raine, 
J. Kemble, Howardine (the poet), Monk Lewis, Capt. Morris, and, occasionally, the 
Duke of Norfolk.” 
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found to do. When once a dog has had his day, the b^t voltaic 
iMittery will but zoake him wag his tail. 

In the course of EUiston’s brief visit to Dublin, he was surprised, 
one morning, by a visit from a dasliing young fellow, who, uncere¬ 
moniously entenug liis room, grasped him by the hand witli the tender¬ 
ness of a vice, invoking on him many days of joy and good fortune. 
Stortl^ by thk amicable assault, EUiston in vain cudgelled liis brains 
to bring his friend into court and I’ccollection, and was, in fact, as 
much perplexed us at the unexpected meeting with poor Alice, three 
years before. 

Far more amused than mortided at tlie comedian's dilenuna, the 
stranger, in all the exultation of liigh spirits and rosy prosperity, 
bantered him for awhile on his frail pledges of fricndslup, playing off, at 
the same time, a thousand houffiiunencSf which, if accounted by Ids 
self*apphiuse, would have thi*own Cavliui or Liston into the shade. 
Exploding, at length, into a roar of laughter, which vwily shook tho 
little quadrangular <’lmmbcr.in which they ha«l met—“ Wliy, don’t you 
know me? Donald?” cried he—“ Donald, at Saint Paul’s?—Don’t you 
recollect Donalvl— jmg Donald? Ktihurt!” The veil immediately 
dropped from before the eyes of our hero, who at once rccjdled to 
memory his tj’uaiit schoolfellow, “ pug Donald,” beyond sill doubt, and 
the many occasions on which each being soundly whipped for their 
common fault, the birch of Dr. llohcrts might well be su]»poscd to 
hiive “ twined their hearts in one!” 

About the time Robert William took lligbt from St. Paul’s to Bath, 
his schoolmate, Donald, made an e<pially abrupt excursion to the sea 
coast—one for the stage, the other on board ship. Donald had secreted 
himself, like a rat, in the hold of a coaster, which having put to 
sea, he crept from Ids hiding-place, begging, in piteous accents, tho 
mercy of the master, and that he might bo received as a cabin boy. 
Ills prayer was granted—in fact,'It was too late for refusal—and in 
this situation he remained for full thriMJ years. At the age of eighteen, 
he was made mate of a vessel sailing from North Jh'ilain, and there 
being a press on the river just at tins time, Doiiahlwas illegally seized 
by a man-of-war’s gang, and put on board a tender, whence he was 
shipped for the coast of Africa. Being a good seaman, he was rated 
able, and his exemplary conduct being noticed by tlu* first lieutenant, 
lie was speedily appointed quarter-master. In a brush with a Fx’cncli 
frigate, Donald behaved witli so mucli gallantry, that he w’us placed on 
the quarter-deck, as midshipman, lie had now he<ui gazetted lieu¬ 
tenant three months, .and having been a week in Dublin, liad disco¬ 
vered, in knocking about the town, the companion of his eai’ly days, liis 
pailner in many a stolen afteraoon, and a large shaicholder in tlicir 
joint-stock of flagellation. 

EUiston was immediately made known to such of Donald’s family who 
were at that time resident in Dublin. lie passed .several gala days in 
the society of his friend; and their imaginations being so vividly 
recaUed to the scenes of youth, they conducted themselves, in more 
than one instance, so much like schoolboys, that they were once more 
joint tenants of the same narrow apartment, biittliat—the watch-house. 
Donald of course went to see liis friend act, and well, indeed, might he 
liave been delighted, for this occasion was, in fact, the very first Ott 
which he had ever entered the doors of a playhouse. 
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SESTBI. 

BT THE KQM. JULIA AUGUSTA MATKABD. 

There stands a ragged promontory o’er 
Fair Seetri, and its moat enchanting shore, 

Cover’d with cypresses of richest dyes, 

With spiral verdure pointing to the skies! 

Whilst flow’rs, full prodigal of sweets, exhale 
Their scents delicious to the mellow gale. 

The ripe—ripe fig, and Inscious flowing grape. 
Luxuriant grow, and fi-aits of every sliape 
And varied colour, from the rarest gem 
That decks Autumna’s golden diadem, 

To the wild strawberry, whose tassel red 
Droops in the woodlands on its leafy bed. 

And distant hills the silvery olives stud, 

Where herds recumbent chew tlie tranquil cud. 

In such displays of uverteeming store, 

Wiat can we dream of, think, dr covet more 1 

Imagination is at loss to guess 

What else desire could wish of plenteousncss. 

And yet, ulus! there are in scenes like these 
A blasting crowd of human agonies t 
And cun wc deem it so? Alas! we find 
Within the Soul alone is bliss enslirined; 

And nature's gaiety to grief can be, 

In its sad thought, but bitter mockery! 

I'hc balmy breeze, with its all-perfumed breath. 
Wafts also ou its wings the sighs of death: 

■ And mark j'c, on yon bed of roses placed. 

The dying butterfly that oft has graced 
Th’ aeriai regions with its splendid hue. 

As o'er the modest flow ’r it stray’d to sue; 

And now, amid death’s agonizing stings, 

Suffers it less because its glorious wings 
Are brighter than the brightest tints that deck 
The glos.sy peacock’s most majestic neck ? 

Ah, no! and thus it is that fairest skies, 

And richest landscapes, that delight tlic eyes, 

Can give small comfort to the sutTring soul, 
Which spurns the feeble aid of such control. 
Within the spirit only can arise 
The depths of woe, or joys of Paradise; 

And Avheu from tliis too treacherous earth we fly- 
When reason totters on infinity, 

Oh ! then it is, the new-awaken’d sight 
Views ill Religion its eternal light 1 


LOVE AND FAME; THE POET’S WISH. 

TtY rATHEIllSE PARS. 

Yes, [ have biirn’d for fame! m 3 ' childish breast 
Knew the wild throb that fatal longing brings, 

The dreaminess that o'er the day it flings, 

And of the night, its feverish unrest! 

And yet I bow not to the patient quest 
From which alone or fame or honour springs— 

Oh, wherefore from the skylark’s mounting wings 
Du 1 still turn unto his lowly nest? 

Ah, Love, thou mighty conqueror! thou hast come, 
And storm d the heart that was the Muses’ home, 
Howe’er unwortliy of those guests divine, 

And thou hast made all rule and empire thine; 

Even hope to live in other hearts is flown, 

Merged in the wish to live in one alone! 
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THE LOQUACIOUS KENTUCKIAN. 

BY UNCLE SAM. 

At a cioss-Toad between Kanderhook and the river Hudson, in tlie 
count7 of Columbia, State of New York, stands a country tavern and 
hotel,” much frequented by travellers in stage-coaches, gigs, sulkies, 
’York wagons, extras exclusive extras, and (in winter) by sleighs. 
It is known by the na|pe of the “ Washington’s Horse,” a vague tradi¬ 
tion existing that General George Washington, on a journey to ’York, 
honour^ the place by his presence, and permitted his horse to have a 
feed ol chopped hay, oatmeal, and salt, in the adjoining stable. An 
historical picture hangs over the door, representing, on an extensive 
surface, between ten and twelve thousand llritisli and German soldiers, 
horse, foot, and artillery, flying, in most admired disorder, before some 
eighteen or twenty Americans—^jDcrhaps an advanced gum’d—who, 
having discharged all their ammunition, are using die butt ends of 
their rifles to beat out the bnuns of that portion of die enemy wliich 
loiter through lack of <iuick heels. Crcneral Washington, having dis¬ 
covered that the <lay is idl his own, dismounts with a serene counte¬ 
nance from his neighing st(jed—a gigantic ivar-horse, which appears 
in a straining anxiety to have a run after the European hares. In a 
central and conspicuous position over this gi'and specimen of historic 
art is a lion in a very exhausted <tr dying attitude, with a barn-door 
fowl or game cock (termed in the American language, a he-biddy) 
mounted at the back of tbc monarch’s mane., and crowing cocA-«-drW/c- 
doo, as plain as a wooden carving can appciir to be uttering that na¬ 
tural chant, so descriptive of the bird's pride and exultation at having 
beaten the lion in some unknown manner. It is to be ho[»cd it may 
not .aft'ront the reader’s sagacity to observe, dial the lion represents 
John Bull, and the heroic bird, with its shrill doodle-cry, typific.s no 
less a personage than Yankee Dcwdle, Esqnirc. 

The first apartment of the “Washington’s Horse” is sufiiciently 
commodious to contain three or four tables, besides a bar for the land¬ 
lord. In this room in winter, the pai'ties I'dio traiverse the country in 
sleighs,^ for the enjojunent of rural dancing in tin*, village inns, wher(i 
music is provided for the piuq)Ose, “ go their deaths,” as they term 
those violent efforts at saltation, gyration, whirling, and sliding, which 
end in a maziness and temporary faintness, suid induce a desire to 
lean against the wall with half-shut eyes, and a cold dew over die 
countenance. On the ivall hy the side of one of the window’s, a few 
years ago, was the following placsird, three notes of admiration being 
jilaced before the first word, and the same number after the second:— 

! ! ! SAFETY LIKE !! ! 

Citizens are respectfully informed that the 
fiires to and from Stuyvesant and Albany are 
reduced to One Dollar, at which charge it 
would not pay to blow up the passengers, as 
^ey do in the high-priced, high-pressure 
Steamers, which have been intruded on this 
route. 


VOL. TV, 
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There was another notification, which ran as follows. It should be 
premised, however, that American undertakers keep ready-made coffin 
stores, containing all qualities, from humble deal to aristocratic satin- 
wood, and generwy have the handsomest specimens at tlielr doors, as 
an attraction to the passers-by. Thousands of Americans must &us 
be quite familiar with the appearance of their own cofiins. 


GOING TO TEXAS. 

PETER HIRAM, 

CABINET AND COFFIN MAKER, 

No. 16, Fourth St., Corner of Black Hawk,Yonkers, 
Is selling off at cost price. 

Desk cabinets at from ten to fifteen dollars 
Fn'nch polished maple coffins, lined with velvet, 
twenty dollars. 

Do not omit this opportunity! 


At one of the tables in this room I wa.s seated one afternoon, while 
my horse was at lest in the stable. Doll times for the landlord; he 
had only one customer, for although there was a young villager seated 
at one of the windows, yet his attraction to Ihe “ Washington’s Horse” 
was the landlord’s blooming daughter. This young lady was making 
a pillow-(!ase, or some aidicle having a similar ap]>carancc, which 
seemed to atford a fund of small talk to tlic young gentleman, who en¬ 
deavoured to make the landlord’s daughter smile, while the lady 
strained her countenance to a])poar totally unconscious of the exact 
meaning of his sdlusions. The landlord wa.s chewing tobacco, and 
cleaning the bar. A wagon was driven up to the door. “ Look out,” 
quoth the landlord to his dauglitcr. “ Why, father, if it ain’t that old 
Kcntuck that comes here once a year!” replied the young lady, rising 
from her seat, placing one hand on the table, and looking out of the 
window, while her village, lover ulso arose, planted one of his hands on 
her hand—by mistake—anti placed his right check close to her left, in 
his eagerness to view the characteristics of the Kentuck who came 
there once a year, 

“ House a yoy! d(?ad or alive?” vsliouted the man in the wagon. The 
landlord moved to the door, the landlord’s daughter ran out to call the 
stable-boy, the young gentleman ran out to be ready to help the young 
lady in calling the stable-boy, if required, and the old Kentuck, who 
came there once a year, iuinpod out of his wagon, and feebngly in¬ 
quired of the owner of tlie “ Washington’s Horse” if he were alive yet? 
To which the landlord replied, “ Oh, yaas.” 

“ This ain’t the meal hour, it ain’t?” inquiringly observed the annual 
Kentuck. 

“ Oh, noa!” replied the purveyor of the “ Washington’s Horse.” 

Did you ever hear of such a drink as sherry cobler, mister?” 

“ Oh, yaas; but we haven’t any sherry, major.” 

“ That's bod: phoo! I wi.sh I had tlie edicating of the man that 
put too much mouldy lickerish in this here chew tobacco. You airent 
turned temperate he»’e, aire you?” 
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“ Ob, noa. It w(»aldn*t pay on this road, it .wonldn’t. Mrs. Horfat, 
who died last fall of the dropsy, tried it on, but give it up. The 
farmers up here wouldn’t take her gingcr>vengeance arly in the morn> 
ing instead of eye-openers and fog-cloarers.” 

/should think not. Give me a holdfast, or a timber-doodle) I 
don’t care which: anything in the shape of stone-fence will suit my 
fancy. The temperance movement, as they call H, don’t convene to a 
man like me; it’s rayther too slow, it is. I’m all brimstone, and drive 
the roughest rocking-horse in any three of these f -'nited States. Any 
man as don’t predicate a whipiping, had best not look slautcndicular at 
me, that’s all. I don’t thicken up without calculation, but when 1 do, 
it’s gone goose with somebody, and that’s not me. When I fight, it’s 
on the regular kick and biting system—fair play, Kentucky fashion, 
witli gouging one eye when you get the enemy down. 1 can fight like 
a panther, drink like a fish, and run like all nature. That’s all: it 
ain’t uncommon, but very useful. I'he teini»erance movement don’t 
convene with my sentiments: I should spile if I were not kivered up 
in salt and liquid. Ain’t I a spry-looking middle-aged man, young lady? 
Don’t make yourself ugly about the answer, as it’s generally ^owed 
it’s a fact. Bos, have you anything good to take in the eating line?” 

“ Oh, yaas. "VVhat will you haver’” 

“ Why, I've considerable of a vcii’son repitation. When I’m to 
home, I’m a regular dealer in ven’sou for luy own eating. But 1 
guess you don’t raise it here?” 

“ Oh, noa.” 

“ Then, prehaps, Td better take what you’ve got, and spile my ap¬ 
petite ill the easiest way you can fix.” 

The table was shortly spread with cold meat, pie, and cheese, huge 
knives and forks having a kingly diadem, and “ wiu*i autcd” engraved on 
them, and huge plates of the universid willow pattern, .so complimentary 
to the perfectibility of Chinese design. But -while this was being exe¬ 
cuted, the Kentuck continued his di.scour.se, addressing him.sclf to the 
young lady and slim gentleman at the wdiidow, and partly to myself. 

“ When I’m to home, and go gunning, I’ve sometimes had a chance 
at a free deer. Tlie Hon. Mr. Stephanoff has a jiiece of land where 
they grow pretty numerous; but he’s mighty stingy, he is, and’ll take 
the law if you only help yourself to a couple of haunches, and leave 
the rest of the critter for his own use. He’s as proud as the gallows 
mulatto.—Here, bos, I’ve finished the holdfast, and .shall want another 
if you don’t make haste with the dinner. This daughter of yourn is 
so engaged in congrc.ssiouals with a young man, as seems very disa¬ 
greeable to her, that .she says she can’t help.” 

As a .slight pause here ensued, by the departure of tho young lady 
to help her father, I invited the Kentuck to ])roceed in his discourse, 
by inquiring the extent of pride appertaining to the “gallows 
mulatto.” 

“Why, sir,” replied the lociuacious Kentuck, “the pride of the 
gallows mulatto remained with him till death, lie was hung, down 
Sopth, for teaching a nigger to read, and a little black follows a chim¬ 
ney-sweep, was hung at the same time. ‘ Keep further off,’ says the 
mulatto to the sweep, as they were standing under a tree, waiting for 
the sheriff to order them to be hauled up. ‘ A wont,’ says the little 

R 2 
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black fcUow; *a hab as mocb right to be here as ooself, a expec/— 
Have you anything dainty to come after this cold collection, bos?” 

“Oh, noa; it ain’t the meal hour.” 

“ Haven’t you never no beer?” 

“ Oh, yaasj but not at present.” 

“ Haven’t you ever a bottle of Schuylkill porter?” 

“ Oh, yaas; but it’s not up.” 

The young villager who had helped the landlord’s daughter to call 
the stable-boy at the four cardinal points of the house, then addressed 
himself to the Ifentuck, requesting to be informed why tlie Phila¬ 
delphians placed XX on their porter barrels, to which the Kentuck, 
first giving the inquirer a look of unequivocal contempt, re|died, 
“ You’re a nice young man, I estimate; but not quite baked. IVo 
XX on a barrel of porter notify tm good for common and weak- 
raiiuled people; they notify that the porter’s so strong it takes two 
men to blow tlic head ott‘ one pint. And I calculate you don’t know 
who invented those marks, sergeant? A singular man he was.” 

“Who was it, major?” 

“ Why, now, do you know S<iuirc Bangles, as docs the justice up 
this road?” 

“ Yes, major.” 

“ Well, it warn’t him. But do you know a man near here as they 
call Two-men, ’cause he’s so tarnal mad wlien he gets liquorish, he’s a 
man besides himself?* 

“ I calculate 1 do.” 

“ Well, and it wam’t him. But now, as we are on this subject, do 
you know your next neighbour. Lawyer Dowbiggin, who, when he was 
in the militiee was ordered to ‘ charge,’ and immediately whipped out 
his pocket-book, and wrote down a dollar and a quai*ter?” 

“ rora-siderable.” 

“ Well, then. I’ll tell you a fact. It wam’t him, or any one else as 
ever J knew as long as I could count two. Do you see that? Isn’t 
it curious? And it’s as tme as the truest thing you ever yeai'd. 
lYell now, I’m pretty Jiear tilled up, I can tell you. I wish I may 
be lynched with pc]q)ored brimstone and whittled porcupme quills, if I 
could eat a pound more. I’ve piled the pie on the meat, and I’ve 
stuck the cheese on the top, so that I only want some more monon- 
guhcla to fix the entire into a real jam dinner. 1 don’t know as I’ve 
had a better appetite since I had the sawdust-pudding at the last 
guessing party.” 

“A sawdnst-piidding at a guessing party!” I sdmost involuntarily 
exclaimed, loud enough to be heard by the Kentuck. 

“Perhaps you never ycard of a sawdust-pudding?” he inquiringly 
replied. “ It’s a capital fritter, made of the scrapings produced when 
meat is so frozen as to be separated into pieces by a saw. It’s the 
north where they miike them kind of puddings. At that same guessing 
party, one dollar a head-” 

“ What may a guessing party be?” 

“ Why, it was for a pig. Him as guessed nearest the weight ofitfhe 
critter, had it for his dollar, and a round of stone-fence. At this 
gtiessing party there were a Yankee notion-seller trying to clear him¬ 
self of a clock, by swearing it was the last, though he had two dozen 
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in the wagon. He was uncommon smart with the lady,, asking her 
whether it wam’t eleg^tly Frenchified, with its looking-glass in front. 
*No,* says the lady; ‘it ain’t good-looking at all: it frightens me to 
look at it.’ ‘ Then I guess,’ says the nodon-s^er, ‘ you’d better buy 
one as aren’t got never no looking-glass for reflecting your counte¬ 
nance.* ‘ Why, that’s the best part of it,* says the lady; ‘ and now 
you remind me of that handsome reflector,* says she, ‘I think I’U 
buy it.*” 

“ Oh, father!” exclaimed the landlord’s daughter, rising from her 
chair, “ I expect the cow is trying to get into the stable; something is 
making such a noise against the door round tlio corner.” 

“ Go and lend the cow a alockdollnger, then,” muttered the landlord; 
and thereupon the young lady ran round the corner, immediately fol¬ 
lowed by her lover, who proposed to assist her in the loan of tlio 
slockdoll^er. On their coming back, the Xcntuck observed tliat “ it 
took two to fix a cow in those part,s. I wur fixed witli a bull Aice,” 
said he, “pretty considerable tightish. ’Twas on a moony night; the 
moonlight made everything as light as a cork. You could see straight 'i 
before and behind you without a lamp, and I was going from German¬ 
town towai’ds Philadelphia on foot. . 1 was in a money consumption, 
and so weak I couldn’t raise a dollar. My pocket had stopped pay¬ 
ment, and after lying out two nights in Fulton Market, New York, I 
tried to get into a lying-in hospital, but couldn’t, ’(“nuse I was too 
bristly about tbe chin. So I wjis walking along, and a bull comes 
looking shintendicidar over a hedge, to see for a cliancc of soraetliing 
to run after; and when 1 come up, the critter U)ssedliis head and poked 
it through the bushes. ‘ I’m not afraid of ?/ow,’ says 1, ‘ for I’m a 
ring-tailed roarer, / am;’ then he got a Icetlo maddish, and up went 
his tail, and he jammed Ids liead in tlie fuz bushes. 1 laid hold of a 
horn, and tickled him with a stout hickory stick, jist to tiy my hand 
at a bull-fight, as I felt rayther wolfish. ‘ You are an old-homed 
beast,’ says I, ^yoit are. Old enougli to be as tough as Oincral Jack- 
son;’ and I hut him on the nose jist for spite, agin our losing last 
election. * I coxdd make out of an old bull,’ says I, ‘ like you, a young 
’un, and have enougli left to mtikc a small calf.’ This exaspirated him 
60 that he took Ids head right out of my hand, and witli one leap got 
into the road. The infarnal varmint roared like thunder—ran like 
lightning, and getting over a zig-zag, to dodge him among some 
timber, tore my trowsers as if heaven and earth wur coming together. 
He couldn’t manage to guess my location, so I ’scaped. I’m a yellcr 
flower in the forest, /am. If I had only had a bowie knife. I’d haie 
walked slick into 1dm like a thousand of brick.” 

As the Kentuck was finishing this relation, a smart crack informed 
us that a fowling-piece ha<l been fired in an adjoining field, and the 
young lady immediately bethought her of some favourite jiheasant hens, 
which slie averred the sportsman might possibly mistake for game; 
and running out of the house, and round the comer, was followed 
by the young Jonathan, with the polite intention of assisting her. 
The Kentuck also arose, and looked out of the window. “ I was out 
gunning once,” obsen-ed he, “ and with one pull shot as many hares 
as if I had fired at a wig. How pretty it is to sec two lovers!—Old 
man, is your daughter going to marry that slim paring?” 
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“ Oh, noal Not as I know of,*' replied the landlord. 

“ Then,” rejoined the Kcntuck, “ you shouldn’t let them walk out 
so often to get round the comer. I see them dodging about that 
comer so that you can’t tell which side of the house they’re at.” 

Do you?” ejaculated the landlord. '‘Jemima, xniss, what are you 
arter?” 

"Business, father. Here’s little Jefferson throwing rocks at the 
pigeons, and a swine-drover requires to cash a porker.” 

" Tell him I’ve no cash; and don’t ought to buy a porker when Tve 
pigs of my own.” 

“ And here’s Simon Durge’s son come to have the barrow you lent 
him repaired, ’cause he’s broke it, and says it’s of no use to him.” 

" Tarnation! Tell him I want his father to lend me ten doUars for 
three months.” 

" Wliat a varmint of a neighbour,” observed the Kentuck. " I 
was once out in the western merchant line of business, and had a little 
store at Cincinnati, next door to which I hod a varmint of a neighbour 
• that carried olf almost all the business. He was a great rogue, he was; 
and I went to the schoolmaster, and asked him what I should put up 
as a sign that I was honest—Jis time goes. 8ays he, ‘ You put up 
mens conscia recti, meaning men conscienliomly reclwmd with' Well, 
1 put it up, and the next day the varmint pinned a paper on some 
stockings with men's and women's comcia recti on it. Well, we had a 
little fight about that, juid I sent him right tiu’ough his own window. 
It cost me considerable of hard .lackson, though. But I give it to the 
stj[uiro as fined me. * Whgt d(» you guess I sit here for but for justice?’ 
says ho. ‘ Wl»y, I calculate you sit there,’ says I, ‘ for a thousand 
dollai’s a yeai-.’ He had to take his change out of that. Amd now 
I’m put in miiiil of an enigmer 1 discovered in Cincinnati, and put 
in a winder—a nice little W'indcr, as was so .small it almost took two 
p<;rsons to look through it at one time. 1 had a likeness of myself 
painted, and right over my heart I had a small looking-glass, and on 
each side a letter; F on one side, X on the other. Underneath was 
writ, ‘ Any man as can poke the fun out of this here enigmer shall 
liave five pounds of best American factoiy Canton tea.’ So there the 
gonies kept crowding round the store, staring at it, and coming in to 
buy small parcels. But none of ’em ever found it out.” 

" And what was it?” inquired the landlord. 

" AVliy 1 don’t mind telling you now, as I’ve cleared out of that line 
of grocery. I calculate there was 1 myself in the portrait q/* myself, 
and the letters F and X with the I, cried out, ‘ FIX.’ Then if you 
looked in the glass, in the midst there you were, and I myself, repre¬ 
sented by the portrait of myself, could easily be guessed to be saying, 
‘ You are. in a fix!' It took me to do that enigmer, and I could 
hardly. ^ It plagued the rogue next door handsora. I hard that, after 
I left Cincinnati, the loafer went mad, and was put into a luna^^ 
asylum to be cured of braying; he thort he wur a jackass, and wem’t 
much mistaken.” 

" I say, miss,” observed the Kentuck to the landlord’s daughter, as 
that young lady, in a very demure manner, entered the large room, 
followed by the slim young gentleman, " what sort of an edication 
have you had, or is this young man teaching you?” 
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« Why, sir,” replied the lady, tossing her head; f can tell yoii, sir, 
that I went to ^ool three quarters, and had a £ploma. And 1 was 
at Lowell two years, learning everything. 1 was one of threa miles of 
young ladies (^eral Jackson walked through, all dressed in silk and 
linen, and wearing summer silk stockings and parasols, and our winter 
fur boas and muffs, as grand as Bunker’s Hill.” 

" Well, now, I say, I saw you two jist now considerable deep in 
congrcssionals. This slim young man of yourfi puts me in mind of 
the Tomahawk Hudson river steamer, snorting and trotting off like a 
horse; all boiler, full of high pressure; hard work to hold in at the 
wharfs. When I was a young man like him, one day the bos says to 
me, * You’ve been drinking,’ says he. ‘ No,’ says I, ‘ I aren’t; lAit 
you may guess so, you may, ’cause I saw another man as was drinking, 
and the sight of it quite overcame me.’ Now Fm jist put in mind of 
this, I am; and if your father was to come to me and say, ‘ You’re 
making love to my darter,’ 1 should answer, * You may think so, you 
may, ’cause she’s a right down r«.*al handsome gall; but I aren’t, and I 
only dreamt another man mws, and it (juite overcame me.’ That’s all; 
only Fd advise you to get married, I would.” 

“ Tlie times-arc so bad,” replied the young man, that Jemima says 
I must wait.” 

“ Well, then, why don’t you wait in g(K>d earnest,- and keep away a 
hundred and forty thousand miles! But that’s all nonsense; all times 
are bad, and you’re thin enough ti> go through them. If you’re in the 
way, the young lady, though she has g(K)d eyes, could easily miss see¬ 
ing you. You look as wiry us if you had been dragged through a 
gimlet hole. But don’t be chickcn-liearted: a faint-hearted man is 
like a no-tailed beaver, or a ’coon with a lame foot.” 

“ I’m not afraid of work,” responded tlie young man. 

“ Afraid of it? I should rayther think not. You look rayther too 
sleepy to be afraid of it. You look tis if you could lie down and go to 
sleep by the side of a day’s work as easy .as nothing. Rise early in 
the morning. Caii you do that 'I- If you can’t, don’t marry till you’ve 
learned how. Avd if you can’t rise any other way, take a pint of 
■yeast tJxe last thing going to bed. Where’s my liorse? Where’s the 
bos? Give me another tiniber-doodle. The lad had better be sharp, 
for Fm a roarer. No ways slow. That horse 1 call the fly-wheel; I 
do the steamery myself on the high-pi?essure.” 

“ Capital beds,” quoth the landlord. 

“ No, thankee,” replied the Kcntuck, as he paid his reckoning, and 
walked towards his wagon; “I don’t understand ymr beds, I <lon’t. 
The last time as I slept here was in winter, and the next day 1 had such 
a cold in my head that it freezed the water when I washed my face. 
What a pile of firing you have here. Is it safe?” 

“ Oh, yaas.” 

“ Wdl, down where I live when I’m to home, I find the wood goes 
farther when housed mt of doors than when housed in. Some logs of 
mine went a mile in one night, and fixed themselves up agin a neigh¬ 
bour’s gable end.” 
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THE MYSTERIES OF BEECHINGTHORPE. 

A TRUE HISTORY. 

BY CHARLES W. BROOKS. 

So long as those garden spuh^rs, the engineers, shall abstain from 
6l>inning the web transit lii»« they call railroads, in the direction of the 
village of Beechingthoqie, so long will that village desen'e the praise 
which my fi*icnd Sir Arciubidd Franklin, its neai'cst magistrate, awards 
to it, when Ikj .says that tliis charming, green, and sequestered spot, 
recalls a mingled in<*mory of the days of ICden and of the Book of 
Sports. Ilis association ol’ ideas may ."ccm somewhat eccentric, but 
those are not times f^r being severe with a county magistrate, when he 
is Abdiel cnongli <o stiiud upon precedent. 

BeechingtJioq)c. lies in a thickly woorh'cf county, where the varieties 
of hill and dahi are i-athor moia^ .^trcmgly marked than is usual in that 
part oj‘ Knglund. TIjc village itself descends the side of a gentle 
emimmee for about half a mile, where a clear and rippling stream 
crosses the principal street, and is itself crossed by a wooden bridge 
for loot passengers. The, banks oftlu' little river are verdant, and are 
shaded by enormous trees, and ma^^cs iTif foliage are also scattered amid 
the liouses—an old trunk serving here a> prop to a leaning cottage, 
here as a sni)i)ort to an alehouse seat, and in most cases as a record of 
the loves and initials of g<*ncrations of cjugraphic rustics. The old and 
very pretty church, standing back from llie street, is on your right as 
you ascend the hill; and tin* imsiualities of the ground are so distributed 
about the churchyard, that thoiigl) the dead may bi; on a level, their 
tombstones certainly arc not. Tli<* lionscs, eliieflyold, are very irregu¬ 
larly built; the rectory, the only inn of any pretension, and the doctor’s 
bouse, wovtld hi* prominent features in the village, but for the lofty 
trees which ])urtia\ly v-onct'ul them all, and the school-house you cannot 
sec, until dose wi)on the little green which surrounds it. The spot is 
peace itself; ami the worthy magistrate’s recollection of Paradise may, 
porhaiKs, be pardojied when 1 mention that Be(*ehingthorpc has but one 
medical resident, (who is not an article taken in contract by the nearest 
Union,) and no attorney. And as we all knoAv the result of evil com¬ 
munications, the good manners ol“ our village mtiy he e.stimated from 
the fact, tliat it is two liiuidrcd and clev'cn miles from London. 

Why is it, that when one sees an unusually placid pool, one is irre¬ 
sistibly impelled to drop a stone into it ? When this is explained, we 
shall be aided in a oonjectnre wliy the Destinies cJioso to trouble this 
peaceful Bcechingthorpc of ours, in the manner I am going to de¬ 
scribe. 

One Saturday afternoon, in the hottest part of last summer, a very 
handsome young man, with a fieiy eye and a small coal-black mous- 
tadie, rode up to the door of the one inn more hastily than he should 
have done, considering the weather. He was simply, but elegantly 
dreSiied; and a.s he dismounted, it was observed that his stature did not 
exceed the middle height, but that his foirn, though slight, gave promise 
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of oonsidor&ble vigour. Giving very peremptoi’y orders for the due 
care and covering of his reeking and beautiful horse, he entered the 
Carp Inn, and announced tliat he required dinner, and a bod for tlie 
night, '^dle the former was preparing, he did not saunter, but 
w^ed quickly up to the church, aiul made a rapid inspection of its 
ivy-sprinkled architecture. The good young rector, who was standing 
at Ins window, meditating on his discourse for the morrow, observed 
the stranger gentleman, and, with a half-smile at himself for the act, 
turned to his notes of the. intended sermon, and interlined a quotation 
from Lucretius, for which he was not afterwards sununoued befoi’e tho 
vice-chancellor of his University. 

Sunday cjuiie and went,—the stranger • attended morning service, 
and gave the slightest a]>{)roving stnile as tlic line from Luci'Clius was 
spoken. Tliat niglit he sh'pt at llie Carp. Tlie next day he summoned 
the landloixl, and infoi'ming him that he had taken a house iii tlie 
village, dischaiged his bill in a lilH‘i*al manuci’, and ordered the tight 
and active Raljili, who embodied a whole administration—ostler, 
waiter, boots, porter, and half-a-do/eii iicojde beside, and, in fact, was 
everytiiiug but the host in himself—to follow him with his cloak and 
tiny valise- Tlie stranger proj'ceded a<Tiiss the road, up a green lane, 
tlu'ough a gate which, had it ever l»een elohcd, would Jiuve rendered 
the lane “ no thoroughfare,” and nji to a cottage wliieh stood by tho 
side of this green path, dividinl from it by a hixuriant hedge and a 
strip of gju'den. Even llulph, who was usually hold by his admirers 
to be more ‘‘awake” than the oldest inJiabilant of the village, stared 
with surprise as he outercil the well known (‘ottage, and found that the 
two rooms which it contained had been cleansed, wliitewashed, papered, 
and fitted up in a style whicli was only wjualled at the rectory. A 
sofa, and a handsome and jiolished table in the right-hand room, 
ari’estcd Ralph’s eyes, hut a piano openetl his month (pianc)s have n 
pestering way of causing people’s months to opim, u.sually unneces¬ 
sarily); smd when he saw pictures upon tlie walls, and a luxuriant 
carpet upon the floor, where neitlier picture nor caipet had been HCCn 
since Timiers or Turkey existed, Ralph ielt that to oiler any verbal ob¬ 
servation, with his present scanty stock of information, wovdd he both 
premature and presumptuous; so h(i whistled, not for want of thought, 
but for want of words to express it. lie immediately received his 
dismissal and a crown-picco. 

Wlien Ralph returned to the wonVlering proprietor}' of the Carp, he 
bad, of Course, a strange tale to tell. Ilow, when, and by wliom, all 
these alterations in old Peggy lirown’s cottage bad been made, were 
the wonders of himself and his auditory; the consideration avIio and 
what the stranger might be, coming in as an after-question. The 
Beechingthoridans were, to a man, Inductives. In another hour 
the whole village was made aware that its population was ceriainly 
increased, and, more questionably, its respectability. It was soon 
agreed that Ralpli, ns a near neighbour of the stranger, should be 
appointed standing eoun.«el to watch his proceedings on the part of the 
village, and Ralph’s master, the landlord of the inn, saw no objection, 
to what he, perhaps, considered would prove a provisional arrange¬ 
ment. 

Tliat very night bcgai^thc tempest to the souls of Beeclungthorpe. 
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No person in the village had been honoured with orders by the new 
settler, and there was an idea afloat, that his necessities would compel 
his appearance at the shops of at least two or three of the inhabitants. 
By no means. As the afternoon advanced, smoke was seen curling 
from the cliimney of the cottage, and the standing counsel, who took 
an early opportunity of crawling round the house, reported that be did 
not desire to make invidious distinctions, but that he had never smelt 
anything at the Carp linlf so savouiy as what was being cooked in the 
mysterious retnjat. The landlord bought, with Dogberry, that com¬ 
parisons were odorous. 

But the stranger’s horse, had he taken /lim to the cottage? Cer¬ 
tainly not. He had left him in the stable at the inn, having, before 
his departure, jiaid a week’s charge for the anijnal’s board and lodging, 
and bound Uie landlord, by several tremendous voluntary oaths, that 
he should be taken the utmost care of. A week! Well, at the end of 
a wwk, we shall, of cours(!, hear something. 

Much sooner; for a very dreadful thing happened that same night. 
Two days before, old Isaac Jenkins, the sexton, had been consigned to 
the earth into which he had jn’eviously laid half the parish. Ii:>c.andal 
said that liis illness had been very short, and that his son-in-law and 
successor had been heard to say that it ought to be so, for it had been 
much too long coming. However, that very night, Uirce loud bangs 
were heard at th« door of the new sexton, who, starting somewhat 
hurriedly from his slumbers, opened the door, and to his untranslatable 
horror, received into his arms the corpse of his father-in-law, Isaac, 
whom he had, as he imagined, jiatted down very tightly on the pre¬ 
ceding Saturday. The sexton eonhl not speak for fright, nor the 
corpse for other reasons, but they fell down together upon the 
threshold; and when the living man could extricate himself from the 
embraec of the dead one, and could iind courage to shriek out his 
terror, those who came tt> his asvsistimee, whi&pered among themselves, 
that scjuidal, often wrong, must have had some grounds for her reports 
of the uufiliul sexton; and tliles Henderson, the ehui’chwarden, openly 
declared that he did not think a man fit for his office, who made graves 
in which ])eoplc could not rest comfortably. I'hc body was brought 
into tlie lumse, and a strong detachment went ‘offj with fear and 
trembling, to examine the churchyard. The new official, indignant at 
tlie churchwarden’s criticism, led the way, and they speedily arrived at 
the gate. It was attained by a fliglit of a dozen stone steps, steep and 
somewliat worn, up which the party proceeded with great compactness. 
But as the foremost pushed tins gate open, there broke forth from a 
tombstone the most horrible roar ever heard by man; and as the de¬ 
tachment ventured one look, a skull darted up from behind the stone, 
and with eyes, nose, and mouth, glaring with red flame, gazed grinning 
at the party. The next moment, that hideous roar resounded again, 
and then—Tasso’s knights did little better in the enchanted wood— 
the deputation hastily retreated; he who tumbled first to the bottom of 
the steps, rather congratulating liimself on his good fortune in being 
farthest from the fiend. There vras no more churchyard work that 
night. The neit day, the grave was certainly found to have been 
opened, and the coffin and other apjwintments of the tomb were 
deposited in great order by its side, but there were no other signsj 
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and in duo course, Isaac again slept with his fathcars, and Peter, his 
son-in-law, dug in his stead. Of course, limited rewards and unlimited 
speculations were offered in promotion k' a discovcrj of the agents in 
this affidr, but in Tain. People who disturb tlie de^ are wcmdorfuUy 
anxious not to trouble the living. 

Two nights after this, every window in the church was broken to 
pieces. Matters now became serious, and the neighbouring inagis- 
trates were consulted,—among the rest, Sir Archibald Franklin, to 
whom I am indebted for thest; particulars. But the magistrates could 
do nothing, except offer a large reward for the conviction of the 
offender; the rector preached a sermon against dissent; and shortly 
afterwards, upon the windows of the little meeting-house at Uie top of 
the hill sharing the fate of the others, the minister there preached a 
sermon against establi.diments. The staple of each discourse, was the 
negative duties of those who live in ght<s houses. 

All this time, the stranger had remained in his cottage; but on tho 
seventh day, he came over t<t the Carp, insjKJcted his horse, and gave 
directions as to his being exercised. On hearing the particulars of all 
the terrible events, lie merely smiled, hut imdosed five, guineas to the 
rector, and one guinea to the dissenting minister, as a stranger’s mite 
towards the reparation of the niiscliief. Both gimtlcmcn called upon 
liini, but neith<!r could obtain admittimce. All the calling and 
knocking in whieli they indulged elicited no resixnise; so the rector 
wrote u note of ackiiowledgmont, whi(*h his footman contrived to 
stjueeze thi*ough the window; and tin* minister wrote a letter of thankvS, 
which his clerk and deaeon shoved under the door. 

There was an extremely pretty young widow residing in the village, 
upon whom tiic hearts and ey(!S of siiveral of the Beechingthorpe 
bachelors wei’e set. Jler liushand hsul been an exei.'^raan, who, in his 
great zeal to detect certain li<[uors sujiposed to be smuggled, hod in¬ 
cautiously swallowed so large a mouthful of i)oison, tliat he fell dead 
upon liis gaugiiig-stiiH', like B!)pti.sta upon his lute. Annie Hay 
returned to her native village, and e.stabiishcd herself as the ministering 
angel of certain uncoutli millinery. One morning, the stranger walked 
into Annie’s little slioj), and clo.s<id tlie door after him. In an hour ho 
reappeared, {>rctt;^ Annie ushering him forth with many smiles and 
curtsies. Kcither the eviction of tlie dead body, nor the smashing of 
all the orthodox and schismatic glass, caused half so much discussion 
in Beechingthorjie. As for pretty Annie, she ivas besieged by visitors; 
and tlie “ stranger’s call” certainly lirought “ luck” with it, for the orders 
which were given her, as exciL^iss for the prolonged cross-examinations 
to which she was subjcctetl by the matrons and maide.ns of the village, 
enriched her treasury to an unwonted extent. But little information 
could the good folks extract fitim pretty Annie, except that the genUe- 
man, whose name she did not even know, had been a true friend to her 
dear departed. In disappointment, people remarked, very maliciously, 
that if the dear departed were alive now, Ae might think differ¬ 
ently. 

Balph, the standing counsel, now began to lo.se his credit with his 
clients, and to feel that it was necessary for him to take some step to 
set himself right with them. After deliberation with himself in his 
various characters (like Miss Kelly, when, in her inimitable monopoly- 
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loguc, she consults half a score of her friends as to the advisableness 
of her going upon the stage), he came to the conclusion, that in his 
capacity of ostler, he had the best right to approach the mysterious 
stranger. So, arming himself with an impromptu anecdote touching 
the existence of some visionary swelling in the shoulder of the horse, 
he proceeded to the cottage, and knocked. He was admitted, and4 
tarried some minutes—but when Ralph left that house, he was an 
altered man. Rule as ashes, and not daring to look round him, he 
hurried hack to tlie inn, and staggering into the bar, he recklessly 
iiUed for himself a quart pot of the very strongest and oldest ale, and 
at one mighty draught, he finished the liquid. Alexander, with the 
cup of Hercules, is the only parallel case on record. Then Ralph, to 
the htUTor of his master and mistre.'S, and to the astonishment of his 
admirer, tlie sturdy maid of tlic inn, scrambled up the ladder into 
the hayloft, there stayed, sternly refusing to come down and be 
comforted, or to be comforted uj) there, for the space of two days. 
There he remained, moaning o^cr the trusses, like Cobbett in lus 
letter to Coles. 

But all this coidd not last; and tlie most inlluential inhabitants of 
BeechiugtJiorpe felt that ilio pow<jr of the stranger had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be dimini>lied. It u as agreed that a meeting 
siiould be holden, to eon.'id(‘r what stej)? ought to be taken to clear up 
the mystery of Peggy Brown’s cottage, and such a meeting accordingly 
look place in the parU»ur oi‘ the Carp Inn. It >^as numerously and 
respectably attendtal, Imt there was one drawback to its cHiciency-— 
namel}', tlie absence of the. only person could aftbrd the me(?ting 
any information. This was the standing counsel, Ralph, who, on 
Iteing entreated to desc(.-nd and give the village the benefit of lus 
knowledge, turned pale, threw up hh briiif, and tlivw up his ladder, 
epon this, the meeting was compelled to adjourn, and tliough Bceeh- 
ingthor)»e evidently expected etery man to do lus duty, nobody soeuied 
to know' what that duty was. 

8 ueh are the. momenta wlum tlie student of history looks for a hero 
to ariac, and there is not the slighteat doubt upon the mitid of any 
philosophical person, that Beccliiiigthorpc would have furnished her 

one son to wrestle w'itli the ‘ .‘‘trangcr’ who’d enslave her.” Before 
that son could rise, luiwever, other light had been tlmow'U upon the 
mystery. Upon the first Sunday after the church windows had been 
repaired, and when the service \vas om*]*, wliile groups of villagers 
lingered round tlie old porch, and country lovers, wlio had come from 
their distant farm-houses, w ere eraunuing into half an hour’s sheepish 
and liurried dialogue the pcnl-nji atleetion of a week, the rector, 
coming out from a side door among his parishioners, cleared up the 
whole mystery of tlic furnishing the cottage, tlie disinterment of the 
old sexton, the breaking of the church window s (to those of the 
meeting-house he did not allude, perhaps tlunking it might be as w ell 
that jieople should regard oceuiTiuiee as a visitation of Providence), 
the secrecy of the widow, and the terror of Ralph, in half a dozen 
words—w’liich I shotdd have been most happy to record, but tliat my 
friend, Sir Archibald, has, with carelessness quite unusual to him, 
omitted to send me up the last iiage of his narrative. 
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“ GOOD QUEEN BESS.”* 

How this style of homely, cordial, familiar endearment—this designa¬ 
tion, “ Good Queen Bess,’’—ever came to be applied to the mighty 
Elizabeth of England, is a matter of wonder. There is eometUng 
almost as impudently satirical in it, as in the vulgar appellation, 

' “ Boney,” applied of old to Napoleon the Grand. When we come to 
think of the phrase, which has been so long in the common mouth, 
and which is employetl to convey the popular love and estimation of 
the maiden nionarcli’s deeds and character, its inapplicability seems 
quite ridiculous. 

It involves a gi*o-is absurdity of speech, and an incongruity in the 
bestowing of loving titles, to designate (rreat Elizabeth as Good Bess. 
It is as though wc wen^ to call a great conqueror by some nick¬ 
name—to expres^s hoinagi' and revenme*) for litin. 

“ Bluff Ilal,’’ as a d(‘sign!ition given to Klizabeth’s father, we only 
begrudge and j)rotest against on the score of its goodliumour and par¬ 
tiality, and by no means on the s(*ore of a want of dignity; but to 
reduce the greatness of Iii> daugliti.'r into the small, shabby compass 
of the eoinmon c]iitliet “ good," is t<i do il injustice and insult, in tlio 
guise of a fond apjmx'iation; while iiuscrupnlously and iiugallantly to 
cut down Klizabetli—that natne wi’ittcn too by her with such formal 
elab(>ration and particularity—into plain, brief Bess, is to forget all 
associations of her ‘‘ lion-port” and ntnjestie bearing. 

‘‘ (lootl Queen Bess ” merely pre,sents the idea of some kind-hearted, 
benevolent, gossiping old Lady Btunitifii] wrapped up unexpectedly 
in royalty. To call her by siieb a nuun.* is like taking the stiffness 
out of Iter ruff, or the shine out of her diamonds. The, rude depre¬ 
ciatory freedom and familiarity of the licence whicli affection allows 
its<‘lf in relation to the illu>trious Virgin is intolerable. We could no 
more presume to use it, than w(! could have veritu)’cd to tread profanely 
on the skirt of one of her threii thousand gowns, or to pull jocosely a 
curl of one of her eighty wigr. of divers coloui’ed hair. Fancy the 
young, gallant, and accomplished Riiieigh spnaiding his cloak of 
ciubx'oidercd velvet on tin* grouml, to save fi'om p(tllution the shoe of 
some “ good ” body of the name of “ Bess.” No; the great Tudor, 
not the good, must be known lor ev(ir as Klizabetli, every inch. 

The portion of the life of Klizabetli hcjrc presented by Miss Strick¬ 
land, extends to tin; year 1583, when much of the greatest of her 
work was done—wh<;n at leiist every ]>oint of her character was fully 
developed. The volume contains a great mass of inedited matter, 
which has never before ap|)eared in any history of the queen’s life or 
reign, and it abounds in evidences of Miss Sti’iekland’s judgment, 
research, and ability, as a biographer. We know of few books more 
interesting; and, indeed, it is truly observed, that the romantic cir¬ 
cumstances of Elizabeth’s birth, the vicissitudes of her childhood, and 
the lofty spirit in which she bore herself amidst the storms tliat dar¬ 
kened over her daring her sister’s reign, “invest her with almost 
poetic interest,” even before she became a crowned heroine. 

* Lives of the Queens of England. VoL vL Elizaheth, second qneen regnant; 
By Agnes Strickland. Colburn. 

Letters of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by Agues Strickland. 2 vols. Colburn. 
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We propose, in running over this, the completest and fullest of her 
hiographics, to pause at such noticeable passages only as may supply 
acceptable specimens, whether of old or new matter. The manner in 
which the biographer uses her materials is genei'ally skilful, discrimi¬ 
nating, and successful. 

Tlie insight afforded us commences even with the domestic politics 
of the nursery at Hunsdon, where we find “ the royal infant,” who, as 
Shakspere says,— 

————“ tbouf^h in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land, a thousand thousand blessings 

experiencing the blessing of “ a groat pain in her great teeth,” and, 
observes Lady Bryan, “ they come very slowly forth, which causeth 
me to suffer her grace to have her will more than I would.” 'I'hen 
tlicre’s tlie other ollieial, 31r. kSkelton, who, related to tlie Bolcyns, 
and desirous of keepihg up a royal state, pampers the infant with 
high -seasoned fruit an<l mischievous dainties, in spite of opposition. 
So that the very heginning whs tlireatening. 

But the discijdinc of education was to succeed to this; and it at 
least made her a schohir, though it did not teach her tliose moral 
restraints which in all ages arc better to young ladies of fifteen than 
Greek or Latin. Tims, after her fatlier’s death, when she had de- 
cliuc,d, as it is said, the hand of Sir Thomas Seymour, the lord-admiral, 
who obtained that of her step-mother, Katharine Parr, instead, she 
romped witli him so boisterously as to j>rovoke general scandal, and to 
prompt a forced separation. Yet they met secretly; and alter the 
(leatli of Kalliarino, there is ri*.ason to suppose, notwithstanding the 
disparity of year's, and the fact that he had been the husband of her 
father's widow, that shti would have married him if eonseJit of council 
could Ijiave been obtained. 

“ He was the first,” tbitdes Miss Strickland, “ and perhaps the only 
man she ever loved, and for wlmin she felt disposed to make a 
sacrifice.” 

She exhibited extraordinary self-command, however, on the day of 
his execution—one of the charges against him relating to his courtship 
of her—disappointing the malignant curiosity of the official spies by 
merely saying, without a]>pai'(.‘nt emotion, “ This day died a man with 
much wit and very little judgment,” 

It must bo admitted that the constitutional levity, wliich she inhe¬ 
rited from her mother, appears, at this period of her life, to have been 
her worst fault; and though, as is here observed, “die afterwards 
acquired the art of veilitig thi& under an affectation of extreme 
prudery, her natural inclination was perpetually breaking out, and 
betraying her into follies whicli remind one of the conduct of the cat 
in the fable, who was turned into a queen, but never could resist her 
native penchant for catching mice.” 

Elizabeth, at this early age, wrote wonderfully well. It is easy to 
object to her pedantry and pains-taking; and her taste for metaphors 
had not escaped the notice of Roger Ascham; yet with every fault, 
early years allowed for, such letters as she then wrote cannot be un- 
ndmired. 

Eiizalicth now during her brother’s reign formed a striking contrast 
to the court-belles, being attired with peculiar modesty and simplicity 
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—in wliich respect she was at least as strikingly contrasted with the 
over*omaniented and extraragautly-dressed Elizabeth of after-days. 
Miss Strickland truly accounts for it, in depicting the opening poli¬ 
tician:— 

" The Elizabeth of seventeen had, however, a purpose to answer and a part to 
play, neither of which were compatible with the indulgence of W natural vanity, 
and that inordinate love of dress which the popular preachers of her brother's 
court were perpetually denonncing from the pulpit. Her purpose was the re¬ 
establishment of that fair fame, wliich had been sullied by tbe cruel imptication of 
her name by the protector Somerset and his creatures, in the proceedings agunst 
the lord-admiral; and in this she had, by the circumspection of her conduct, the 
unremitting manner in which she had, since that mortifying period, devoted herself 
to the pursuits of learning and theology, so fully succeeded, that she was now re¬ 
garded as a pattern for all the youthful ladies of the court The part, which she 
was ambitious of performing, was that of the heroine of the reform^ party in 
England, even as her sister Mary was of the Catholic portion of the people.” 

The picture drawn of the princess’s arrest, captivity, and release, is 
touched willi great tenderness, and cannot be read unmoved even in 
its trivial details. Her wise, or as wo may more correctly call it hex 
cunning conduct, after her accession, in gradually abandoning tbe 
Catludic forms, and insinuating rather than asserting lier Frotestantiam, 
is distinctly traced. So also arc, the influences of superstition over 
her min<l. When i1 was detonnin(!d that she shouhl b(! crowned with 
the religious cercMUonials of the Catliolic church, she sent her favourite 
Dudley to consult hrr pet conjuror, Dr.Dee, to fix a lucky day for the 
ceremony; and it muc-t be owned that th(^ frciiuent and close (amsulta- 
tions held with him during some of the most eventful y<a\rs of hex life, 
form a melancholy contradiction to th<i praises lavished on her for 
superiority to the superstitions of her time. 

Her list of lovers, while yet but princess, was by no nu'ana short— 
Seymour and Courtenay were the foremost—and the candidates for 
her liand, the ofiers and hints of offers, were yet more numerous. 
Hut now as Queen, every day brfmght licr a fresh adorer, offering 
mtu-riage, or lal)ouring to ensnare her affections. No romanc(j ever 
equalled such history; nor did ever hei’oinc, in any tale of love- 
enchantment whateve]', turn half so nu.ny heads. She was never 
off with the old love before slie was on with tlie new—she had not 
patience, and tlicxcforc hcj- bow iiiid generally two strings. Her 
refusal of Fhilip wuis at all events well grounded. 

A month afuxwurds, Fhilip pledged himself to her Imutiful name¬ 
sake of I'Vancx; and when the announcement was made to her, Eliza¬ 
beth ijretended to lx* greatly mortified, and complained to the ambas¬ 
sador of the incon.‘«taney of his master, who could not, said she, ‘‘ wait 
four months to sec if she would change her mind.” All thrf»ugh 
existence she was acting a part in this way. and seldom with such 
artfulness as in affairs of love. Fhilip was followed with like success 
by the King of Sweden and his brother, and the nephew ol‘ the Dauiah 
monarch came over on the same lovuig errand at the same period. 
But all this time there was Robert Dudley in tlie way; .wid on the 
death of Amy Robsart, (however that event may have been brought 
about,) it did seem probable that the suit of tin.* favourite would 
prosper. The Queen’s undisguised predilection for her master of the 
horse wa-s a source of the most free and daring scandal everywhere, 
which she cared very little about, and secretly liked it perhaps. 
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She placed him near her own sleeping chamber under the pretence 
that his, which was below, was damp; she admitted liim to her bedside 
at all hours, without, it would seem, the ceremony of kno<^ng at the 
door; she received from him garments not ordinarily consigned to the 
cai'e of a master of the horse; she was conscious tliot the most treason*- 
able rumours were circulated and believed respecting them; she 
“ tickled his neck ” jdayfully, as he bent to receive the robe which 
she placed upon liis shoulders; but true to herself at lost, she was false 
to him in the end, as to all tlic rest whom she flirted with and cajoled. 

We must here diverge from the matrimonial matters, of which about 
half the life of the spinster-sovereign consists, to others as amusing. 

“ One of her purveyors having been guilty of some abuses, in the county of Kent, 
-on her majesty's remove to Greenwich, a sturdv countryman, watching the time 
when she took her morning walk with the lords and ladies of her household, placed 
himself conveniently for catching the royal eye and car, and when he saw her 
attention perfectly disengaged, bepin to cry, in a loud voice, ‘Which is the queen?’ 
Whereupon, as her manner was, she turned herself towards him, but he conticaing 
his clamorous ijuestion, she herself answered, ‘ I am your queen, what wouidst thoa 
have with me?’ ‘You,’ rejoined the farmer, archly gazing upon her with a look 
of incredulity, not unmixed with admiration—‘you are one of the rarest women I 
ever saw, and can cat no more than my daughter Madge, who is thought the pro- 
perest lass in our parish, though short of you; but that Queen Elizabeth I look for, 
devours so many of my hens, ducks, and capons, that I am not able to live.’ The 
queen, who was exceedingly indulgent to all suits, offered through the medium of a 
compliment, took this homely admonition in go,4 part, inquired the pur\'eyor’s 
name, and finding that he had acted with great dishonesty and injustice, caused 
condign punishment to be inflicted upon him; indeed, our author adds that she 
ordered him to be hanged, his oficnce being in violation of a statute-law against 
such abases.” 

llcrs were golden days, but wants were uevertlieless amazingly abun¬ 
dant—Harwich appears to have. b<*en an excejttion. Having stopped 
there wane days, ^ho Avas so plea.sed that she inquired of the ntayor 
and corporation if she could do auytliing foi' them. They returned 
humble thanks, but did not require aiiything at that time. Where- 
fi»re, Ofi the queen departed, she looked back at Harwich with a smile, 
and said, “A jiretty ttnvn, and Avants nothing!” 

The experience of tlu; religious .struggh*s of the last three reigns 
(as Mi.- 5 S Strickland remarks) had failed to teach Elizalaitb the fatality 
of inonurehs attcm}>ting to make their oj)inions, on theological matters, 
a rule for the conseieiiees of tiieir subjects. But pahsing by her per- 
sccution.s of noueonfonnist,'!. avc come to a little scene Avhich site seems 
to have got up, tt» inanilest her zeal against popery, before the public 
eye. When sh(‘Avent iu state to St. Paul’s, the dean had been at some 
pains and great expen.«e iu ornamenting a prayer-book with beautiful 
prints, illustrative of the history of the apostles and martyrs. The 
book, intended as a ])resent, avus laid on the cushion for her use. 

“ When sbe came to her place, she opened the book, bat seeing the pictures, 
frowned, blushed, and shut it (of which several took notice), and calling to the 
verger, bade him ‘ bring her the book she Avas accustomed to use.’ After the 
service was concluded, she went straight into the vestry, where she asked the dean, 
* How thal book came to be placed on her cushion ?' He replied, * that he in¬ 
tended it as a new year’s gift to her msyesty.' ‘ I'cn never could present me with 
a worse,’rejoined the queen. ‘Why so?’ asked the dean. Her msjesty, after a 
vehement protestation of her aversion to idolatry, reminded him of her recent pro¬ 
clamation ugfUDSt superstitious pictures and images, and asked, ‘ if it had been 
read in his deanery.’ The dean replied, ‘ that it had; but he meant no harm in 
causing the prints to be bound up in the service-b^k.’ She told him, ‘that he 
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auut be Teiy i^oraat indeed to do so, after ber piohibitioiu’ The poor dean 
hombl; oogeested, ' that if so her majesty m^ht the better pardon hun.' The 
qneen pray^ *that God tfonld grant him a better spirit and more wisdom for the 
more ;* to which ro}ral petition, in hU behal;^ the dean meekly cried, ‘ Amen.* 
Then the qneen askra, ‘how he came by the pietnres, and by whom enured?* 
He aidd, *1ie bought them of a German ;* and her nugesty obserred, *it w wril it 
was from a stranger; had it been any of our subjects we should have qnestioned 
the matter.’ The menace implied m this speech agunst native artists, who shonld 
venture to engrave plates ftom scriptural subjects, naturally deterred them from 
eopying the immor^ works of the great Flemish, Italian, and Spanish masters, 
which wera chiefly confined to themes flrom sacred history or saintly lore, and may 
well explain the otherwise unaccountable fact, that the pictorial arts in England 
retrograded, instead of unproved, from the accession ^of Elizabeth till the reign of 
Charies L” 

We can shew her a little more wortluly in earnest, in a succeeding 
page, where the expedition sent out to the shores of Normandy is in 
imminont danger of destruction. Ehzaheth was in agony at the pos- 
sibili^ of such a calamity, and despatchc*! supplies to W arwick, with 
a letter from her council, to whicli she appended tliis warm and honest 
postscript:— 

*‘My dear Warwick,—If your honour and my desire conld accord with tho 
loss of tiie needfuilest finger I keep, God so lielp me in my utmost need, as I would 
gladly lose that one joint for your safe abode with me; but since i cannot, that 1 
would, I will do, that I may and will rather drink in an ashen enp, than you and 
yonrs should not be succoured, both by sen and land, and that with all speed pos¬ 
sible ; and let this my scribbling hand witness it to them all. 

“ Yours as mv own, E. R.” 

When EUzjiheth went to Cambridge, the Master of King’s Collego 
made his three reverences, kjieeling down on the first step of the. west 
door, and then mtule his oration, in length uluio.st half an hour. 

** First, he praised many and singular virtues set and planted in her majesty, 
which her highness not acknowleclgiug, bit her lips and fingers, and sometimea 
broke into passion, and interrupted with these words, ‘ Non est veritas.’ But the 
orator praising virginity, she exclaimed, ‘ Oud's blessing on thine heart, there 
continue!’ ” 

But she afterwards retorted in a set ^jicech of licr own, and the 
occasion shews, in a small degi*(.‘e, her love of trick an<I liuraour. 
Being liumhly desired “ to say somewhat in Latiiii” she (who had a 
.set Latin oration conned by lieart for the occasion) refused; but 
declared that if she miglit speal; her sjiind in English “ she would not 
stick at the matter.” Nothing but Latin could be allowed, and she 
accordingly commenced her ready-pr«pared speech. 

“ Her speech began thus‘ Although womanly sbame-facedness, most celcbraled 
university, might well detennine me from delivering this my unlaboured oration 
before so great an assembly of the learned, yet the intercession of my nobles and 
ray own good will towards the university, impel me to say somewhat.’ 

*“ It contained nine other sections. The conclusion was—‘ It is time, then, that 
your ears, which have been so long detained by this barbarous sort of an oration, 
shonld now be released from the pain of it.’ 

“ At this speech of the queen’s, the auditors, being all marvellously astonished, 
brake forth in open voice, ‘ Vivat Regina!’ But the queen’s majesty responded to 
this shout, ‘ Taceat Regina!’ and moreover wished * that all those who heard her 
had drank of Lethe.’ ” 

In her speech she raised expectation in the Univer.^ity with respect 
to some royal foundation, wliich was never gratified: but ahe licstowed 
twenty pounds upon a handsome student who acted Dido to her satis¬ 
faction. 
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The web of the royal character was of a mingled yam, good and 
evil; and we cannot pursue a <>ouri>e of pleasantries fu*, without stumb* 
ling on softie piece of hardness or barbarity. 

Those portions of the history winch relate to the treatment of the 
Queen of Scots, arc caixifully Avritten; ample information is collected, 
and the whole is considered in a fair spirit. A letter from the priginal 
French in Elizabeth’s band is here given, as costing |>eculiar light on 
the apparent inconsistem'y of lier conduct. It was addressed to Cathe¬ 
rine de Medicis, while Mary Avas undergoing insult and indignity in 
her confinement at Lochleven. 

“Oct. 16, 1567, 

“ Having learned by your letter, madame, of which Monsieur Pasqnier is the 
bearer, yoiu* honourable intention, and that of the king, my brother, on the part of 
iny desolate cousin, the Queen of Scots, 1 rejoice me very much to see tlmt one 
prince takes to heart the wrongs done to another, having a hatred to that meta¬ 
morphosis, where the head is removed to the foot, and the heels hold the highest 
place. I promise you, madame, that even if my consanguinity did not constrain 
me to wish her all honour, her example would seem too terrible for neighbours to 
behold, and for all princes to hear. These evils often resemble the noxious influ¬ 
ence of .some baleful planet, which, commencing in one place, without the good 
power, might well fall in another, not that (God be thanked) I have any doubts on 
my part, wishing that neither the king my good brother, nor any other prince had 
more cause to chastise their bad subjects, than I have to avenge myself on mine, 
which are always as faithful to me os I could desire; notwithstanding which 1 
never fail to condole with those princes who have cause to be angry. Even those 
troubles that formerly l)eg.an with the king have vexed me before now. 

“ Monsieur Pasquior (as I beiieve) thinks I have no French, by the passions of 
laughter into which he throws me, by the formal precision with which he speaks, 
and expresses himself. 

“ Beseeching you, madame, if I can at this time do you any pleasure, you will 
let roc know, that f may ac<[uit myself as a good friend on your part. lu the 
meantime, 1 cannot cease to pray the Creator to guard the king and yourself firom 
your bad subjects, and to have yon always in his holy care. 

“ In haste, at liamptoQ C'ourt, this I6tli of October (1.567). 

“ Your good sister and cousin, F.LlzaitETH.” 

The de.spatclios of TiU Motliu Feiiolou liave .supplied many pleasant 
dt'tails of the royal sayings and doings relative to successive matrimo¬ 
nial negotiations. “ Klizabctli,’’ ."ays lier liiograplier, “ bad reached 
that point Avben in coinmou Avitli every childless .sovereign Avho is on 
ill terms with the sueees.sor to tlie eroAvn, she. felt that her poAAxr was 
cheeked and her irtflucnce hounded within comparatiA'cly narrow limits 
by the Avant oi“ heirs «»t' her own person.” She aa'us eager to talk with 
La Mothe Foueloii about the king’s {Charles IX.) Avedding, regretting 
tliat she had not tli.mght in time about her Avant of posterity, and 
tliat if .slie ever did take a husband, it sshouid be only one of a royal 
hou.se of suitable rank to her OAvn. 

“ The first time Elizabeth gave audience to the French ambassador, after the 
marriage of Charles IX., she asked him, ‘ huw his master found himself as a married 
man ?* and added inuiiy questions as to the probability of his being happy with his 
young queem La 3Iothe replied, ‘ that lus sovereign w’as the most contented 
prince in Christendom, and the greatest pleasure he had was being in her company.’ 

“ Elizabeth cynically observed, ‘ that the record of the gallantries of his majesty’s 
father and grandfather, Francis 1. and Henry II., inclined her to fear that he would 
follow their example.’ * And thereupon,’ pursues the ambassador, silly, to his 
sovereign, * she revealed to me a secret concerning your majesty, which, sire, I 
confess I had never heard before.’ ” 

So much better acquainted, it is remwked, was our maiden queen 
Avith the .scandals of her royal neighbour than his own ambassador, 
himself a notorious gossip. 
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The youthful Duke of Anjou was proposed to tlie iuiddlC’'agod 
queen, and the some lively ambassador says— . 

“ The convereation haviog been led to the subject of the priTite otrertmies for 
the ma^ioM with the Duke of Anjou, the queen acknowledeed, * that she olaected 
to nothing bat bis age.’ To wfaica it was replied, ‘that ue prince borehunaelf 
already like a man.’ ‘ But,’ said the queep, ‘ he can ncrer cease to be younger 
thw me.’ ' So muoh tbe better for yonr mi^'esty,' rejoined Leicester, langlung, and 
Elizabeth took this freedom from her master of the horse in good part.” 

In 1S71, when Elizabeth opened the new Bourse on Cornhill, she 
dined in company with Feneluu at Sir Tliomos Gresham’s, in Bisliops- 
gate Street. Here, with eveiy costly dainty, every delicmus viand 
tliat wealtli and refined luxury could jjrocure, her greatest feast appears 
to have been tliat wliieh neither Stou e, Holinslied, or any of our 
pleasant civic chronichii-s of that day were at all aware her majesty 
enjoyed—-namely, the choice dose of tlattciy which tlio insinuating 
French diplomat administered. 

“ In his private letter to the Queen-mother of France, ho says, ‘ the Queen of 
England took pleasure in conversing a long time with me after dinner; and, 
among other things, she told me, ‘ that she- was determined to marry, nut for any 
wish of her own, but for tbe satisfaction of her subjects: and also to put an end, 
by the authority of a husband, or bv the birth of ollsijring, (if it should please God 
to give them to her.) to the cnter))nses which she felt would iKii'petually be made 
against her person and her realm, if she became so old a woman that there was no 
longer any pretence for taking a liusbaiid, or hope, that she might have children.’ 

“ She added, ‘ that in truth, she greatly feared not being loved by him, whom she 
might espouse, which would be a greater misfortune tluiu tlK* first, for it would be 
worse to her than death, and she could not bear to reflect on such a possibility.’ 

“* 1 told her, in reply,’ continues ibmsienr de la Mothc, ‘ that to sncli prudent 
considerations, 1 had nothing to sa\-, except, that in the course of a ye:tr she might 
remedy all that, if before next Easter she would espouse some royal prince, the 
choice of whom would be easy for her to midte, as 1 knew of one who eonibined m 
himself every virtue, by whom there was no doubt but she would be singularly 
beloved and'greatly honoured ; and then I hoped that in <lue time she would find 
herself the mother of a lair son, and being thus rendered happy in a consort and an, 
heir, she would by that means prevent any more evil plots being devised against 
her.’ She approved of this very niiieh, and pursued the subject with joyful and 
modest words for a considerable time.” 

As they returned liome tlirou^rli tlic illumitiatcd streets, amidst 
rejoicing and enthusiastic throngs— 

“ Her majesty asked Monsieur de la Mothc, ‘ if this did not, in a small way, remind 
him of the late rejoicings in Paris, at the public entrance of the king his master P 
8 be then observed, ‘ that it did her heart good to see herself so much Itcloved and 
desired by her subjectsand added, * that she knew they had no other cause for 
regret than that they knew her to be mortkl, and that they bad no certainty of a 
successor, bom of her, to reign over them after her death.’ The courteous states* 
man replied, with an outpouring of compliments to this pathetic boost, * that her 
majesty would be without excuse to Cod and the world, if she deprived her subjects 
of the fair posterity she had it in her power to provide for them.’ ” 

"We are tempted by the ridiculous, made richer by its as.socialion 
with royalty, to offer one more extract illustrative of these matrimonial 
matters. The young Anjou, finding that his bride elect was t)f mature 
years, and afflicted (as was the ('ase at that time) w'ith a diseased leg, 
was positively refractory, and at last wholly unmanageable; upon 
which the wily quecn-niother Catherine wrote “ an agitated letter ” 
to M. de la Mothe, imploring him to prevail if pos.sil)le upon Elizabeth 
to accept young Anjou’s younger brother instead! The prince had 
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refuised to many Elizabeth, having heard so much against her lumour, 
and having read such things relative to her in the letters of all the 
ambassadors who bad been' in England, that he must have felt faimsdf 
degraded and dishonoured in the alUonce;—but Catherine has no 
scruples of delicacy, and eagerly catches at the dishonouring connexion 
for her next son. 

“'Now, Monsieur de laMothe,* continues the royat maternal specnlttor, ^we 
are on the point of losing such a kingdom and grandeur for my children, that I 
shaU feel great regret—see if there be no means, as 1 formerly asked you, oi in¬ 
ducing her to adopt one of her female relatives as her heiress, whom one of my 
sons could espouse.’ The ignorance betrayed hy Catherine de Medicis in this 
modest suggestion, is scarcely less laughable than her absurd egotism.” 

And then that no stone may be left unturned, Catherine re- 
mombcj’S tJiut .sJie lias ajiotbcr son. “ Would she have my son 
Alcucon? As for him, he wishes it. He i.s turned sksteen, 
thowjh but little of his aye. 1 deem she would make less difficulty 
about it, if ho were of stately growth, like his brethren, then I might 
hope somewhat; for lie lia.-^ the understanding, visage, and demeanour 
of one much older than he i.^; luxl as to his age, there ai"e but three 
year.s betwi'en his brotliev and him.” And ti’uly—if the matronly and 
jmyestic Elizabc'th could liave iicrsuaded herself to marry a lad of 
nineteen, why not one of si.xlecn! But to be sure, though but three 
years younger than his brother, lie bappened to be twu-iuul-twenty 
years younger than Elizabeth; and besidc.s his diminutive, mean 
ligure, and'premuturtdy ohl face, tJic dimensions of his mind were on 
the same inconvenient scale; he was scarred wifh the small-pox, had 
a uose disproportioned even to deformity; itnd all this, ludicrous 
enough, “ was i*enden>(l more ridiculous by the fact that he had 
rcceivctl the iiotcul name of Hercules at tlio baptisiual font!” 

Here we must suddenly leave the Great Lady, and her Lovers great 
and littlcs whose muae. was Legion—only, liowever, to encounter her 
again, and in her worst and darke.^t mood, in that moat fearful tragedy 
which is unfoltled in tlu^ Letters of Mary iStuart, tliiia collected into 
two attractive voluuu-s hy the siime writei*. Of the unjust, the cruel, 
tlie detestable eondut i of IClizabcth, sufficient evidence exists even 
upon the face of tho transactions in wliich slie was concerned; but 
never before, perbaji^, could the wliole sad story of injustice and suffer¬ 
ing, weakness and guilt, siiaine, sorrow, cruelty, and death, be so easily 
yet so painfully read; and many readers, as they iierusc these letters now 
translated from the old, luid seareely intelligible French, gathered from 
Bourcc.s private as well as public, and arrayed in due oi'der, accom¬ 
panied with lucid explanations, and comment alike forcible and just, 
•will feel that they are reading the wild, strange, temble, pathetic 
stojy of Mary Stuart for tlie first time. In the fonn in which her 
letters are here presented, ive Iiavc much of the advantage of a con¬ 
nected autobiography. The excellent liistorical introduction opens 
them with the best effect. Few who, recently perhaps, deemed them- 
Belvcs in possession of all that could or w'us needful to be known, of 
the passions, the sufterings, the character, and the fate, of Mary, will 
rise fixmi the perusal of these extraordinary and affecting documents 
without gratitude to the editor. No task could have been better 
executed. 
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BT LAMAK BLANCBABB. 

** Oh I what a pity!” exclaimed iittle Lucy S——aa ahe read in the 
newspaper the other day how Mr. Green, instead of attempting to 
fulfil his design of crossing the Channel in his balloon, had, in conse¬ 
quence of adverse weather, descended on the coast of Sussex?—“ how 
provoking! Wliy didn’t he keep it up /” 

Lucy S ■■ is certainly one of the liveliest little ladies living, but 
desperately bent upon running to an extreme, and alarmingly prepos¬ 
sessed by a fondness for keeping it up. 

Ah! poor child, thought 1 (though she’s as old os 1 am, and wiser, in 
all things but this one), that pretty, fair-haired head of thine will 
surely go, some of these days, bump against the full moon. No neeil 
of a bdloon to help you to rise into the air; .and onco aloft, you would 
' be for keeping it up though you were within a mile of Mercury! 

What notions, to be sure, some people have of keeping it up! 
Squarer and solidcr lieads than Lucy’s jure often known to run them¬ 
selves against the same wall, though from a different point; heads, 
well-lined with lead, too,—^}'0.t there, is no keeping them steady. 

Keep it up they will, like Lucy S-at a ball. Shc-rthc small, 

slight, fragile thing, apparently incapable of undergoing fatigue—is 
untireable. Her delifiite frunu; seems little formed for toil and exer¬ 
tion, oven in the pui’suit of pleasure, yet she will wciu* out the strongest, 
and laugh afterwards at the bare idea of exhaustion. Fatigue to her 
is what fear must have lieen to Nelson, when hearing it spoken of, he 
asked, Wliat is fear?” 

At every fresh dance after five in tho morning, you wotdd say 
she was beginning again, if it could be said that she had ever left off 
since the first commencement at ten in the (weuing. In the full light 
of day she is but in the middle of her night’s frolic. The laws of 
time, of sleej), of physical endurance ui-e set aside—and she defies 
human nature to droop while it can be kci»t up. Long after the last 
disappointed sandwich-seeker has glided away, the last listless fingerer 
of the piano lias dozed over tlie keys, the last dangler of the dance has 
dragged his slow length downi .stairs to the door, where a rush of 
beauteous daylight miikcs the revellers of night hideous, will the ex¬ 
clamation rise for the hundredth time to her lips, sharp and prompt as 
ever—“ Come, bepin —^who are in the next dance?” 

Small, delicate, aerial Lucy S - ! yes, one might swear that she 

cotdd no more toil or spin than one of ftic lilies of the field which she 
eclip.se3 in its native glory; and yet there she is, toiling and spinning 
through life aa though it had no end; never once wanting that, which 
so many troubled and weary hearts are doomed to want always—^rest, 
rest—^rest. 

Wh«t she has seen an exhibition in the forenoon, she is ready for 
a concert at one; and the opera or a play at night, admirably quaEfics 
her for lier evening’s pastime afterwards—her few songs, or her qua¬ 
drille, or her laugl^g, innocent game of romps, or an eager, animated 
dissertation on aU the new novels—oceans of them arc not too many. 
Her day is thirty hours long at least; and when her little wild head 
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does at length drop upon its pillow, it is only to dream that ah^ is 
keeping it up stilL 

Well might she mai’vel, in her innocent and heedless enthasiasm, 
that one who had gone up in an air-balloon sliould ever have enter¬ 
tained the strange idea of coming down. 

Lucy S ".—*6 giddy exclamation suggested to my mind remem¬ 

brances of the many modes of keeping it up," by which people 
contrive to get driven out to sea when &ey might be safely lodged on 
the coast of Sussex—of the myriads of balloons that are adventurously 
kept up, until that unlucky and unlooked-for minute, when the descent 
becomes an involuntary one. 

The angry wife is an aeronaut of this order. I^nowing tliat words 
are but air, she iancics that she cannot have too many of them. Up 
she shoots, het'dicss whither the gust of passion carries her. Some 
uncomfortable sensation—a sudden cMll at the heart—a pang produced 
by a nervous bite self-inflicted on the tip of the talking organ- 
whispers, perhaps, that she is going too far, and warns her to descend 
in time; but pride and folly loll her to keep it up in sjutc of every¬ 
thing, and just as slie succeeds triumphantly in having what she was 
resolved to have—the last word—she suddenly drops, and sees herself 
“ alone on a wide, wide sea,” Avitliout a (diancc of rising more. 

I thought as quickly of the perversity wliich the otlier sex exhibits 
in tliat and a thousand similar respects. 1 pictm'cd the dissipated 
sjieculator who, finding that he has taken the wrong path, resolves to 
pursue it to the end, if only for the sake of seeing whether there is a 
thoroughfoi'c or not. I drew an image of the foolish crotcheteer, who, 
rather than acknowle<lge that his is a crotchet, would quarrel with the 
whole world,—call friend and neighbour, knave and fool,—and at last 
dashes his brains out to demonstrate his coolness and good sense. 1 • 
saw in idea the hobby-hunter who, lla^ing juist been thi own by one 
vicious jade mounts with weakened limbs another of the same breed, 
and so continues riding between hospital and hospital—bravely resolved 
ever to keep it up, though evermore destined to be cast down. 

The infinite shnjyes which folly ussuincs. when the principle of 
keeping it up has once taken possession of the soul of a sane being, ■ 
oceurred in rapid succession to my mind. One man gets trapped on 
the turf, only to learn the lesson tliat, once entered there, he must keep 
it up, or be ruined; another cannot for lus life help riding after a pack 
of hounds of Jiis own, and whem lie has shown that he can keep it up 
at a pretty good pace, (‘verybody knows what animals he is going to. 

A taste for farming takes hold of one sensible fellow, and when it 
has converted his head into a turnip of a very indifferent sort, he dis¬ 
covers that farming is a thing wliich requires to be constantly kept up, 
or else it is apt to jirovc a failure; while another, equally judicious, 
having sought the bubble reputation by inditing a pamphlet, finds out 
that fame requires to be kept iqi by continual effort, and so prints 
away a respectable fortune in pauqihlets for private circidation. 

If the same man entered Parliament, and succeeded in fixing the 
attention of the House, he would try to keep it up until two in the 
morning. If the country, in defiance of painful and high-priced ex¬ 
perience, had been hoaxed into a belief in liis patriotism and indepen¬ 
dence, he would keep up the old tone and the old air, long after the 
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mask hacl fallen olf, and go on trying to hoax'still, to the end of Ufe^i 
stormy and unprofi|able session, 

Even in their pastimes, people exhibit the same partialities^ trith, 
where this principle prevails, the some inevitaUe tendencies. The 
professor of boating keeps it up by rowing tinder a paddle-wheel, as 
the man of whist keeps it up by putting down double stakes. 

Li «diort, every man has his kite to dy, be it of what shape it may, 
and the majority are led on to constant W unreluctant sacrifice in the 
endeavour to keep it up. 

Of all conceivable forms in which the false strain can betray itself, 
the most pitiful and humiliating, {KTlmps, is tliat which is commonly 
described by the expression, “ Keeping uj> appearances.” The ludi¬ 
crous, to be sure, in many oases hero, pn^vaila over the lamentable. 
The shifts remind us too forcibly of our farcical friend Caleb Balder- 
stone, to carry with them our graver sympathies, or to awaken serious 
resentment. 

We laugh, for example, at tlu* impoicnt attempt to make “plain Bill” 
look like “ die page Adolphus;" and to our immense amusement, can 
see clearly through tlie ('lover window-blinds, cawfully newspapered- 
up, to publish the false intolligenoe that the family are out of town for 
the season. The disj)lay of aristocratic cards on the little table in the 
})assage, and the occa^ional mcMtion of dcoi' Lord *Somebody, are no¬ 
thing worse than a good jok(;; nor is it worth while, save for the sake 
of fun, to inquire too curiously into th«i bui-gain, by which tlio comfort¬ 
able fiy is to be made to look as unhired as jmssiblc. 

But if wo would see this sort of “keeping it up” in all its meanness 
and all its misery, we must .'>t('p inside,, become a boarder, and be as 
one of the disguised, the desiicrate, the forlorn iamily. Then shall wo 
tvitness a series of anxious, agonizing slniggles, continued hour by 
Lour throughout the long day, compared witli wliieh die life-and-death 
struggles of utter poverty itself arc but as sports and pastimes under 
the wall of Paradise. 

Of all torture, none, can equal tliat which is forced to hide the 
natural expression of its sutFering under a look of elegant and lan¬ 
guishing repose; and of all tlie pangs of poverty, none, can equal tlio 
anguish of a protracted and ind(;cd endless eftbrt to mask want under 
the apiiearance of case and affluence. It is one of the jaiculiar miseries 
of this condition, that every attemjit to conceal the cruel ne(*d is a 
sacrifice dint adds to it—the guinea gracefully rendered to the super- 
ffuitics, is actually stolen from the hecessities, on purpose to shew that 
they have no existence. 

For the ends of true comfort arid dignity, not a doit can be sjiarcd; 
all, to die very uttermost fraction, is needed to keep up the display of 
whatever is comfortable and dignified in the eyes of strangers, to the 
increased stringency of the hidden want witliin doors. Most melan¬ 
choly, most degraded, yet wide-spread condition of the civilized lot! 
It is heifft-sickening to think how many thousands, in (jvery rank of 
life except the lowest of all, voluntarily submit themseh cs to the false 
law; and give up their lieorts to the tearing and grinding of r(ial suf¬ 
fering, suffering unspeakable, for the sake of keeping up a hollow, 
laughing fiction, that after a brief time iraiioscs upon nolxidy—-that 
nolxKjy cares a straw about except in his own case—that excites neither 
respect nor en\y, but ever insults the misery it lieljis to cause. 
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Is there a tyrant named in any language known to man->-fignred 
even in horrible fancy by any mind existing since the gloomy and 
portentous birth-day of the first Hypocrite, a long time ago”—^that 
ever held, or ever con hold, so relentless and crushing a sway over all 
that is honest and naked in our souls, as this detestaUe and deadly 
tyrant, Appearances—^this masked Monster, of whom nine-tenths of 
die human race are in some shape, and in some degree, the slaves, the 
worshippers, and the victims I 

A story occui’S to my recollection, illustrative of another operation 
of this variously-acting principle—keeping it up—tliat will be novel 
to most readers, and not uninteresting to any. Many years ago it 
made its appearnnc<‘ where it now perhaps lies buried, amidst a mass 
of parliamentary news and political disquisition;* but it is an excellent 
stor}', and is related by a pen which, whatever may ho its defects, 
never wanted the English literary \'irtue of being clear, homely, and 
exj)res.sive. It is as true and direct, as Ddbo. 

“ I was onco acquainted with a famous shooter — he was a barrister of Philadelphia, 
but bccaiue far more renowned by his gun than his law cases. We sjjent scores of 
days together a shooting, and were extremely well matched; 1 having excellent 
dogs, and caring little about my reputation as a shot, his dogs being good for 
nothing, and he caring more about his reputation us a shot tlian as a lawyer. The 
fact which 1 am going to relate respecting this gentleniuii, ought to be a warning to 
young men how they become enamoured of this species of vanity. We had gone 
aliouf ten miles from our home, to shoot, where partridges were said to be plentifnL 
We limnd them so. In the course of a November day he had, just before dark, 
shot, and sent to the farm-house, or Kept in his hag, ninetif-nme partridges. He 
made some few double shots, and lie might have a miss or two, for he sometimes 
shot when out of my siglit, on account of the woods. However, he said that he 
killed at every shot-; and, as he had counted the birds when he went to dinner at 
the farm-house, and when he cleaned his gun, he, just before sunset, knew that be 
had killed ninehf-inne partridges, every one upon the wung, and a great part of 
them in woods very thickly set with large trees. It was a grand achievement; 
but, unfortunately, he wanted to make it a hundred 1 'J'lie sun was setting ; and in 
that country, darkness comes almost at once; it is more like the going out of a 
candle than that of a lire, and 1 wanted to he off, as we bad a very bad road to go, 
and as he, being under strict petticoat government, to which he most loyally and 
dutifully submitted, was compelled to get home that night, taking me with him— 
the vehicle (horse and gig) being mine. I therefore pressed hiin to come away, 
and moved on, in baste to be off. No; he would kill the hundredth bird! In vam 
did I talk of the bad road, and its many dangers for want of moon. The poor 
partridges, which we had scattered about, were calling all around us; and, just at 
this moment, np gut one under his feet, in a field in M'hich the wheat was three or 
four inches high. lie shot, and missed. ‘ That's it!’ said ho, running as if to pick 
vp the bird. ‘ What!’ said I, ‘ you don’t think you hilled, do you ? Why, there is 
the bird now, not only alive, but calling in that woodwhich was at about a hun¬ 
dred yards distance. He, in that Jbnn of trords usually employed in such cases, 
asserted that he shot the bird, and saw it fhll; and I, in much about the same form 
of words, asserted that he had missed; and that I, with my own eyes, saw the bird 
^ into the wood. This was too much !—to miss once out of a hundred times I 
1*0 lose such a chance of immortality ! He was a good-humoured man; I liked 
him vei 7 ranch; and 1 could not help feeling fur him, when he said, * Wdl, Sir, I 


upon this smooth green surface, if it was there ?’ However, he began to look about • 
and 1 called the dog, and affected to join him in his search. Pity for his weakness 'got 
the better of my dread of the bad road. After walking backwards and forwards 
many times upon about tweuty yards square, with our eyes fixed to the ground, 


• In Cobbett’s Register 
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‘looking for irbat boft of us knrr vu not there, 1 had pataed Aim, (he going one 
, waj, aMl the other,) fad I happened to be taming round joat after I had pataed 
him, when 1 saw him patting bia hand behind him, take a partridge out q^'hte hag, 
and Ut it faU upon the grot^ t I felt no temptation to detect him, but turned 
away my head, and kept looking abont. Presenthir he, having returned to the «pOt 
where the bird waa, called ont to me, in a mom triumpbant tone,—>* Here t Here I 
Come here 1* 1 went up to him, aud he pointing with his finger down to the bird, 
and looking hard in my &ce, at the same time, said, * There, I hope that will be a 
warning to yon never to be obstinate again 1’ * Well,* said I, ‘ come alongand 
away we went, as merry as larka W^n we got to Brown’s, he told them the 
story, trinmphed over me most clamorously; and thongh he often repeated the 
story to my face, I never had the heart to let him know ^at 1 knew of the imposi¬ 
tion, which puerile vanity had induced so sensible and honourable a man to be 
mean enough to practise. 

This, oh! sweet little Lucy 8-, is no luiiiistructive chapter in 

the history of human charsictcr—if you will but bow your head quietly 
to read it. This all cornos of the determination not to give in—in 
other words, of that same disposition to “ keep it up '*—whereof wc 
are discoursing; and he who permits lunjudf to b« so carried away by 
vanity, may perchance faU headlong into a dcc])cr sea than the aeronaut 
whoso machine bursts a mile above the broad ocean. Ci»bbett’s ‘‘ famous 
shooter” had a reputation to kcjp up, but he was at least as expert 
with the longbow as with the guii, and could maintain a falsehood as 
easily as he eouhl lire. 

Let those, dear Lucy, who arc but just beginning their course of 
lies in life, only think lor an instant, la)vv and by whut means sports¬ 
men of this order, wla-n they have oii<;e declared that they brought 
down their bir*l, will dure to keej) up their iiclion!—by ivhat means, 
being wrong at first, they will at all risks move further from right, 
irather than own the cn-or! AVhat cloaks of fals(‘hood (that become 
as winding-slietts) they will fling around them, to conceal the flirsb 
flimsy garb of deception which vanity had prompted them to put on! 
What blackness they will dye their brows in, rather than be Seen to 
blush! 

Oh! my Lucy S-, n«'ver in your own \icrPon can yon need a 

lesson so grave as this; but jou may reijuire, to Icai’n that people 
should not keep it up overmuch, even wheu the object is but a shut¬ 
tlecock. Some will keep theii’ very jokes, until they are echoed 
by sighs of pain instead of laughter—their little fri(>ndly hoaxes and 
mystifleations, until tiny become, oflences dire. Sonut cannot so inucli 
as fall into the humour of a lively laughing game of frights, without 
frightening somebody else into fits; they must keep it up. Be not 
this fault thine. 

But to shew thee that every rule has its exception, take this loving, 
if still needless hint, into thy gentle keeping. AVlien thou hast a good 
cause to uphold—a cause just anti generous, uphold it i>er.‘!cveringly, 
let it not faU: and as, unburdened by iU thoughts or iU deeds, thy 
conscientious little head, amidst the many that hang down abashed 
and afraid, is turned, in thy wanderings upon eartli, ttiward the 
heaven where angels weep over the fantastic tricks of mortals—why,— 
%e€p it rtp ! 
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Hie Illustrated Shakepere. Designs by Kenny Meadows. Memoir and 
Essay by Barry Cornwall. Tyas. — The several editions of Sbakspere 
which have been so long in n course of jteriodical publication, are drawing, or 
have drawn by this time, to a close. Each, doubtless, has its particular merits; 
and the world, and the iainc of Shakspere, are wide enough for them all. 

Custom can never stale his infinite variety; nor can any edition of his 
works, if worthily produced, ever want purchasers. Thousaneb and thousands 
of new leaders are continually being bom unto hun; as civilisation, as the 
love of humanity, the true <*nds of all rational life, as these become more 
advanced and understood, the circle (d' his intlueuce must widen; as the 
English language diffuses itself even more extensively than it yet has done 
over the inlmbitcd globe, Mhaks[»crc's humanizing and refining genius must 
be diffused with it, as the sweetest and richest treasure it contains; and thus 
new hands, multiplied more and more even to the end of time, must be eagerly 
stretched forth to purchase endlessly-renewed t-ditions, and to w'elcorae editors 
and illustratrjrs in rapid and prosi>erous succession. 

The present edition has, in ftur judgment, without disparaging the claims 
of its contemporaries, interests to recommend it ];(eculiarly its own. lii the 
first place, it is illustrated Avith a scries of wood-engravings, scattered over the 
ample pages of thret! volumes with a profusion liitlierto unc(|ualled, ‘“the 
pomp and prodigality’* of art; and in the second place, it is ushered in by a 
memoir of the jx)et, and an essay upon his genius, from a pen which ever 
dt'sorves (thougli its appearances of late years have been scarce) a r«*spectful 
and grateful welcome; which cv<jr excites, and as often rewards, expectation; 
and whicli, being indeed tins pen of a poet as well as a critic, can never l)e 
better entitled to attention in its [>n)se vocation, than when^essaying to illus- 
trnte the genius and character of the (Ireatest of all Toots. 

llefbre we turn to the pictorial illustratioji.s by ISIeadows, who has by these 
designs deserved an bontmring nelotnuc from the apprcciators of Sliaksperc, avc 
shall linger as long as our space may permit, over the allui’ing page.? of Barry 
tioriiwall. 

Those who might expect tt) find in thc'se mcords any now light Hung ujwti 
the poet’s jicrsona] hi.'ttorv and character, would lx- disai)pomted—but no one 
else. Harry Cornwall has devoted just as much of his research as was needful 
to the investigation of the wide fielil, which surrounds the fi*w certain and 
authenticated facts, relative to Slialispere’s worldly ‘‘ whereal)out,” thsit came 
down to us long sinc€>, or have more recently been c<illccted; and of rumours 
and sjwculations he has made a temperate and satisfacbiry use. We must, as 
he says, take some tilings upon trust; and the advantage here Is, that we have 
a full reliance both on the right feeling and the sagacious observation of our 
guide. Without offering in ih'tail his reasons for accepting or rejecting a 
statement, lie “ adopts silently those only which np|>ear to approach nearest to 
the truth.” 

The biographer then gives, in simple arrangement, and in longpiage tliat 
renders w'hatever is ridated as little ohsouri' as po.ssiblc, those detmls relative 
to Shakspere’s family, his education, his early life, his marriage, and subse¬ 
quent career as player and dramatist, wliieh will best bear to received as a 
credible and consistent biography. Many acute and excellent remarks a^^e 
intermingled with this namitive; but the speculation never runs wild; nor, M 
is too often the case, is the writer in a single instance betrayed into the vanity 
of seeking rather the display of liis own ingenuity than the readers enlighten¬ 
ment and the expedition of fiu:ts and proliabilitles. 

The same judicious coiufse has been taken in investigating the order of the 
poet's works, as tokens or proofs of the progressive development of his know- 
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led^, experience, and genius. , As no satisfactory evidence was ever g^ven as 
to the precise time at which an^ production of ^b^spt'rc was written, Barr/ 
Cornwall concludes that there is no eridence like the interiial evidence-^no- 
proof 1^ the plays themselves; and on this evidence, as offered by works of 
such opposite and ever>varying qualities, he remarks wdtli a just discrimination. 

The second prt of the sulQect brings us to the essay on the magnificent 
and unequollea genius of him, the details of whose active and astonishing life 
-»it terminated at fifty two—have just been supplied in such a scanty and 
unsatisfying measure. And first let us bear wW a poet has to say alwut' 
poetry. 

“ We do not encourage tiie poet; but we encourage the chemist and the miner, 
the capitalist, the manufacturer. Wc encourage voyagers, who penetrate the 
forests of Mexico, the South Indian pampas, and the sterile tracts of Aftica^ 
beyond the Mountains of the Moon. These people tell us of new objects of 
commeme; they bring us tidings of unknown lauds. Yet, wbat a vast unexplored 
world lies about us! what a dominion, Iwyond the reach of any traveller—beyond 
^e strength of the steam-engine—nay, even beyond the power of material light 
itself to.penetrate—^is there to be attained in tlmt region of the bruin I Much have 
the poets von, from time to time, out of that deep olucure. Homer has beqaeathed 
to us bis discoveries, and Dante also, and our greater Sbakspere. They are the 
same now, as valuable now, as on the day whereon they were made. In our earth, 
all is for ever changing. One traveller visits a near or a distant country; he sees 
traces (temples or monuments) of human power; but imfurcseen events, earthquake 
or tempest, obliterate them: or the people who dwelt near them migrate; the 
eternal forest grows round luid hides tliem ; or they arc left to perish, for the sake 
of a new artist, whose labours are effaced iu their turn. And so goes on the 
continual change, the continual decay. Governments and systems change; codes 
of law, theories philosophical, arts in'war, demonstrations iu physics. Everything 
perishes except Truth, and the worship of Truth, and poetry, which is its enduring 
langnage.” 

After a brief and lucid exposition of the state of literature when Shakspere 
rose, eonies an assertion of the beneficent and enduring infinence of his jKtwer, 
to which all will gratefully sul)scr3l>e. 

“ Such was the state of things when Shakspcrc came; the good Genius, who 
brought health and truth, and light and life, into the English drama; who extended 
its limits to the extremity of the earth, nay, into the air itself; and pcrqded the 
regions which he traversed, with beings of every shape, and hue, and quality, that 
experience or the imagination <d‘ a great poet could suggest.The Jidl im¬ 

portance of his writing.>, to the land he lived in. will never, perhaps, be generally 
understood. Their effect can sraively he exaggerated. The national intellect is. 
continually recurring to them for renovation and increase of power— 

‘ A<. to Ihcir fountttiii, other stars 
Kcjiairiiiir, in their j;olden urns draw 

They are a perpetual preservative against false taste and false notions. Their 
gieat author is the true refonner. lie stands midway between the proud aristo¬ 
cracy of rank and wealth, and that ‘ fierce 'democratie’ which would overwhelm all 
things in its whirl; a true philosopher; a magician more potent than his owu 
Prospero, and never otherwise than beneficent and wise.” 

There is an excellent remark on the form which Shakspere's genius happily 
took—^the ilramatir. 

“ No vain man, and, as I lielieve, no had man, can ever become a great dramatist. 
First, throughout the entire play he must altogether forget himself, ilis characters 
must have no taint or touch of lus own pecnliar opinions. He must forget liis own 
humours; he must furlK'or to manifest his own weaknesses ; he must banish his 
own sentiments on every subject within the range of the play. He must under¬ 
stand exactly how nature operates on every constitution of mind, and under every 
accident; and let his dramatispersoiKr speak and act accordingly. And, secondly, 
he must have a heart capable of sympathizing with all; with the hero and the 
coward; with the Jealous man and the ambitious man; the lover and the despiser 
of love; with the Roman matron, the budding Italian girl, the tender and constant 
English wife; with |»eople of all ranks, and ages, and humours, however widely 
they may differ from himself,” 
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In the examination of the plap and oharacten of Shakspeite, we detect 
many of those delicacies of true cnticism, in wl^h a native ^ling for l^h 
poet^, and a profound knowled^ of the vanons arts of expression appertaining 
to it, are equally combined; ana in the treatment of every suUect, howsoever 
brief and glancing may be the remarks made, we are enabled to see that the 
critic has thought deeply, and searched into it on sjl sides. We can offer, 
however, only this venr general picture of the mode in which Ba^ Cornwall 
has executed his g^teml and reverential task; for to give instances is impossible. 
One passage may serve to shew the spirit and power of the commentary. 
Here is no cold Une-measurer wTiting:— 

" One of the characteristic marks of Othello is his language. Shakspere forgot 
nothing. Othello is exhibited not only as a soldier, a tender Eusbend, and a jealous 
man, but also m a Moor. As the drama proceeds, we see the Moorish bloM run* 
ning through and colouring everything he utters; os the red dawn flows in upon 
and illuminates the eastern skv. His words are as oriental as his dress—ample, 
picturesque, and magnificent/’ 

The moral effect of Shakspere’s writings, and the serviees they have rendered 
to succeeding generations of men, ore subjects on which our uving poet dis¬ 
courses elo<iuent]y and truly. He estimates W'itli a refined taste and a noble 
enthusiasm, the infinite points of greatness which his theme presents,—treat¬ 
ing it alwaj-s wdth the passion of a poet, and the philosophy of a critic gifted 
with “ the understanding of the heart.*’ 

- Here we turn ofl‘ to the Artist’s pages, and, wc rejoice to say, W’ithout 

abating the warmth of our eulogy. 

Man}’ of the designs of Kenny Meadows—those in the earlier portions of the 
work—have bccoiuu a.s familiar to us as the t«jxt; and truly may it be said, 
that in very many instances they illustrate that text with, singular fidelity; 
being as true to the passage chosen, the act or the play symbolized, as fancy 
can be to fancy, wit to wit, poi'try to poetiy. 

Scores of pictured Shalvsperes have been published ere now; but in point 
of extent no edition w’as ever so enriched ; then again, where any variety of 
illustration has boon attempted, the task has lK*en given Ut divers hands instead 
of one. Here wc must reeollect, in estimating thi* wrfonnanee of Mr. 
Meadows, that one mind alone luis been at work ; and that the illustrator of 
Macheth is the illustrator of Taming of the Shrew —the same pencil bad to deal 
with the revelries of Sir Toh/^ the fanta.stie graces of Ariel, the severities of 
Timon, the beauty and pn.ssion of Juliet. Every part of the great whole de¬ 
manded its separate effort; every lending agent in each part must 1 h* indivi¬ 
dually’ portrayed. 'I'he play itself wiis to he prefigured in some emblematical 
device, some expressive ornament; the spirit or the busiues.s of eimh act in 
succession was in the same nmnner to be indicated by a design ; and the cha¬ 
racters, in all their wonderful, their ini'xhaustihle variety—creatures of the 
world of substance and of the world of shadows—•were then to be introduced, 
singly or in ^oups, a.s many as the volume would hold. 

All this (it is ncccs,snrv to hear in mind) is more than any one artist is 
capable of performing “ with equal bund.” Shaksfiere entire, is too much for 
any man's art. ^ But JMr. Aleadows has aimed greatly, and accomplished not a 
little. His designs, taking tliera in all their varieties of excellence, evince a 
mind that thinks for itself, and thinks deeply, too. The mark of original con¬ 
ception is on the great mass of them—on suinc even, which inferior execution 
may render comparatively valueless. They are not commonplace or vulgar ; 
defective in drawing, faulty in elaboration of ornament, they may sometimes 
be; it may be easy to point out a few that seem forced in idea, and others that 
have been too hastily struck off—a fault attendant on the mode of publication. 
But whenever the artist luu> a fair chance, he shews us with what strength and 
delicacy', with wlmt playfulness, as well as earnestness, he can handle his vast 
subject. The ■«’it and humour, the exquisite fancy and imagination of 
Slukspere, are in very many of them; and both the spirit and the scenic 
pitints of the great dramas, comic and tragic, are often illustrated, not by 
pomjious commonplaces or tame conventionsdities, but by designs simple, 
elegant, expressive—wild, startling, and imaginative, by turns. 
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lu the tragic druses, graod combinations arc sometimes aimed where 
effect is difSi^t; out most of them betoken power; and in the airier and 
more comlo drar^ ^cre are numerous examples of felicitous thought pene- 
tratisg into the very core of the poet's meaniim, and fully bearing out the 
opinion given by Btary Cornwall—^that many of Shahspero's delicacies are 
b^ delicately handled.^ Considering the immense number of the cuti, the en« 
gravers, led by Mr. Orrin Smith, hare well performed their protracted labours. 

The notes to this edition are not numerous; a few words are given when 
required, and only then. They evince juilgmeut and care. Each play has its 
intrfsiuctoiy page, in which these qualities often appear, combined with a nice 
critical taste, and a keen perception of the moral as well as the intellectual 
points of thd performance. We have noticed nmny charming passages. In 
this, as in other respects, the labour has teen—^what all art and all literature 
aiming to illustrate Shakspere must ever be, if w'ortby of him—a Labour of Love. 


HynilOPATHV. 

The Dangers of the Water Cure. Jh/ Dr. J, Wihon and Dr. J. ilT. CMELy. 
Cunnittgham atul Mortitner. —Hydropathy, now vaunted as a novelty, and pro¬ 
claimed as one of the greatest discoveries of modern science, is the eldest 
and most general means of eiiriiig diseases. Springs have, from the most 
remote periods, been reverentially regarded in proportion as they were clear, 
pure, and wholesome, ragauism, hluhnuinuslunisin, aiul Christianity, have 
sanctified such, each in their owtv way. 'I'lie pellucid and often cavemed 
springs of «Mild water, which served n-s panueeus to all evils in tlie Drnidical 
mysteries; the holy wells of our own land, witli tlieir trophies of hand- 
barrows and crutche.s, and their pathways of penitence; the consecrated 
fountains of the Continent, with their sumiversar^’ garlands and candles; and tlie 
architectural i>onip <if Oriental s])ring.s with their wide-spreading ehinars, are 
all existing attestations of a principle universally adnutttsl, obtaining from all 
times, and repeated throughout holy writ, and profane prose and verse, as one 
of the greatest blessings bestowed upon mankind. 

We find reference in the Scriptures to water j>ossc*.ssing a divine power. 
The Egyptians and Chaldeans tlisputed whether the gcsl of fire or »>f water 
was the most pow’crful, ami the latter was declared victorious, os strengthening 
health and curing disease. The nations t»f antiquity, with one common con¬ 
sent, used baths and ablutions of the whole person. The Spartans strung their 
nerves for Thermopyte, hy daily baths in th< Eurota.s. The. current proverb 
among the Homans was, “ 'Nv.c dcge.re nec natai'e dediret." I’indor says, 
ttpuTToi' fuv iiSiop —“ wate.r is the best thing,” and it has been recommended by 
the professors of the curative art, as a remedial means, from the earliest times 
to the present. It was recommended by Pythagoras (530, it.c.), and IJippo- 
crate.s the father <»f medicine, (454, n.c.) Asclepiades acquired by his zealous 
championship of bathing, the name aC’Hri’xp<)\uiirtji, cold bather, i^ntonius 
IVlusa restored Augustus (’aisarand Horace t<* heulth hy the use of cold water; 
Alexander the Great was, on the contrary, nearly killed l*y an injudhnous 
bath in the Cydnus. Christianity sanctioned the use of river baths by baptism. 
Galen (131—200) applied both cold and warm water in bis practice. Vrom 
these early times to the present, water has always teen more or less used as a 
remedial, as well as a dietetic agent, it was used by the Arab phy.sicians, 
Hhazes and Avicenna, by the Italian school, and the Gennans, Frcncli, and 
English. Ur. Oertel, in bis “ J/ivtory tf the Water Cure, from Jlehrew Times 
thnon to (he Present^' in Gorman, enumerates three hundred seienlific authorities, 
who have practised the water cure, of which no less than fitba n belong to this 
country. 

One of the claims to novelty is in the practical application of the water 
cure, and here certainly the wet sheet and the umschlags, or wet tendages, 
present some claims as such; hut we seriously protc-st against such language 
as is used by Drs. Wilson and Gully, who prodaim the whole profession to be 
dishonest, for merely .suggesting that the incautious use of these means may 
be attended with danger! The various modes of general and local bathing 
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proaent little that is new, for there can be but little diftercnoe between part of 
the head iinniented in a basin, and cold towels aj^lied to the same. 

Another claim to novelty, still more triumphantly annotmced, is, establishing 
hydropatliy as a science. It certainly ii not the vague, undefined, and unphilo- 
sophical humoral theory of Priea8nita,which has made it so; for notone of those 
■who have been carried away by this great rush of waters, have yet ventured tofol« 
low in the same boat with their great illiterate master. Iiet us look to llie various 
authors who have written on hy&opathy. Dr. Schlemmer admits an indwelling 
curative powtnr, and asserts that water animates and strengthens this power by 
its electrified oxygen, and expels those diseased matters which olmtruct it. 
l>r. Freeman views all dbease as consisting either in on excess, a deficiency, 
or an irregularity, i>f the natural condition or action of the ports in which it is 
seated, and tluit water acts in curing these, as depressive of increased action, 
as restorative or alterative. Mr. lleamish considers water to act by dihiHnff 
the blood, and by the large amount of oxygen which it contains, exciting 
the various excretionary lU’gans to more vigorous action, by which those sub¬ 
stances, not calculated by their quality or qiuintity for being assimilated, arc 
mure readily removed. Drs. Wilson and (lully consider disease as the efiTort 
uf internal or vital organs to cost their mischief on external and less important 
organs, and water t(» act in assisting this operation of nature. Dr. .lohnson, 
cotisidering life, after Liebig, as a state of resistance between two antagonizing 
forces—a coiiserv.ativ(' and a destructive force—considers health as the 
balancing of tlu‘sc forces, and the flisturhance of that balance to Ik; disease, and 
the water-cure to be such, by exalting tlie resisting energy of the vital force ; 
and it is but a change of words to adapt the sjune theory to Dr. Billing’s 
theory of disease emanating from impressions made on the nerves, by which 
the nervous inHuence is enhanced or dimininhed. It is obvious, however, that 
where each writer has his own peculiar theory, the subject cannot he said to 
have attained the perfection of a science, although wo allow that the labours 
of the learned ore approximating close to it. 

The theories of disease above proi)ounded would be more simply mid effec¬ 
tively exprc8se<l by saying tliat tliseasc is the anortind action or ])art or parts 
of the human frame, induced by an infringement of the natural la-w.s. The 
curative operations of nature are, to drive disea.se from the affected part to 
others w'hich are more immediately in relation with the atmosphere, (the 
curative action ladiig viewed us the diseasetl action by Drs. Wilson and. 
Gully.) and the objt'cts of the phy.siciaii are to assist this Indication, and at the 
same* time keep up tbo^o relations of nutritious matte rs, and of t»xygeri intro- 
ihioed into the system, wl>.i<-h are the first conditions of human life, (Liebig, 
p. 12.) and we lielievi* that the first of these indieation.s can In; fiilfilled by the 
use of water alone, but the second rc<juires an extensive aociuaintonce with 
phy.siology and chemistry. 

In the face i»f tliese facts, many writers extol Prie.ssintz almost as an 
inspired man, while Profcs.sor Oertel dispute.s with huii the more modest title 
of 7-e^mcrator of hydropathy. The burst of novelty over, and the water-cure 
■will obtain a just and deliberate appreciation. The application of cold water 
in surgical complaints, and in some medical cases, is now in use in every well- 
regulated ho!>pital in the Gnited Kingdom, ami it will become more exten¬ 
sively adopted by all who recognise that it is by nature that disease.s are 
cured, aud that the greatest uf all arts—the interpretation of nature, as Bacon 
has it, is the ta.sk. 

But as ■w'atcr is a romedial ineaius, so also it is a preventive one. It is the 
antagonist of all other beverages—^the one most in accordance with the natural 
laws, and therefiirt' the one be-t adapted to secure health and longevity; and 
•wo hope that, without going to an oppasite extreme, like Naaman the S^irlan, 
who, when told to wash and bo clean, turned awav’ from the river in a n^re, 
or being driven from holy wells and fountains bo'eause suiverstition once led 
our ance.stor3 thither, mankind will continue to drink water, (and that before 
breakfast, and during fever or drojvsy if nature dictate it,) and to ■wash them- 
tselves, and to bathe themselves, and to use water as a remedial moans, without 
|»aying hero-worship to the Grafenberg peasant, or believing that the di.scovery 
■of the blessings of water remained to be effected in the nineteenth centurv'. 
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ZAEIN AT CHELLES. 


BY MISS PARDO B. 


PART n, 

TfiUSy then, the duke departed, baMed and dissatisfied; and Madame 
de Mazarin, when she had ascertained tlmt he was fairly on his way to 
the place of his destination, lost no time in applying wr an audience 
of the king, to whose presence she was conducted by tlic Princess of 
Baden, when the justice of her case appeared to Louis so unutiuivocal,, 
that he consented, without hesitation, to her proposal of opening tlie 
process. M. Colbert, however, created such numerous delays, and 
professed so much rop\ignauce to the seandtil which must ensue, from 
the disclosures that would inevitably take place during the progress of 
the transaction, and for which all Paris was agape, that Madame de 
Alazorin, who felt that slie was exhausting her energies and under¬ 
mining her health by a personal particijiatitm in a struggle in which 
she could not individually ett'ect any gorsl result, returnctl to h«T con¬ 
vent, and left the ctu-o of her, interests to her legal advisers and 
relatives. ♦ 

The unfortunate lady failetl not, however, during her audience of 
the sovereign, to make him conscious of the gratuitous insult offered 
both to herself and to Madame do la Porte, by her rcjuoval, without 
reason, to another religious house, after she had Ixxn so affectionately 
received and welcomed by the kinswoman of her husband; and 
ultliotigh Louis was so punctilious, where In* lunl once, passed his wor<l, 
that he vrould not sanction her return to Chelles until the close of the 
duke’s sojourn in Brittany, Mtmsieur de Mazarin had no soimer 
announced liis immediate arrival in tli<i eaj>jtal, than the (tliivalrous 
monarch dispatched a couple of llui royal carriages to St. Msiry’s, to 
convey the duchess and li<;r attendants once more to the protection of 
Madame de la Porte; thus by a considerate ctuulescension, never 
aiiticipated by either i)arty, restoring to the abbess the honour of lier 
house, and to Madame dc Mazarin, the comfort of a congenial 
asylum and the society of a valued and respected friend, while the 
arrangement was, moreover, so judiciously timtxl, that the caleehe of 
the duke passed tlirough tlic gates of'Paris i«’ecisely on the same thiy 
that those of Chelles once more closed upon tlic duchess. 

It was only a few days subsecpient to this event, and the fluttered 
and flattered community were still busied in commenting among them¬ 
selves upon the high lionour which had accrued to them, from the 
apparition of the royal cai'riagcs at their door, and the restoration of 
their noble inmates, when the three ladies were grouped together, jik 
ah’eady described, in the parlour of the abbess. • 

The rebuke which was addressed by the holy superior to the 
laughter-loving Madame de Courcelles was neither long nor stern; for 
the espiegleries of the pretty countess never involved either suffering 
or sorrow, and were Aerefore easily forgiven; but the duchess was 
more than usually dejected, for she li^ so thoroughly habituab^l her¬ 
self to the peaceful monotony of the convent, that she looked forward 
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vritih dread to tbe Qext numdate her imperioas lord; and ns^en the 
pla^ul ddinqnei^ and atteiopted penitence of Madame do Conroellee 
* ima failed to elicit a smib from ^ imha|q>jr frien^ who, aheorbed hy 
her own saddening rejections, anRlmost unconscious of the presence 
of her compmuonts, was silently pursuTng her monotonous occupation, 
when the door opened, and a lay-sister, half bewildered by terror, 
entered the room, and presented a letter to the abbess. At the same 
moment, the ckttei' of horse-buofs upon the pavement of the area 
before the convent could be distinctly heard through the open portal; 
and the sound was at once so unseemly and so unusual, that os it fell 
upon her ear, the duchess rose hastily from her seat, and with a pale 
check and quivering iip, approached the superior, and exclaimed, in a 
voice which despair had rendei'ed firm— 

“ What says the misNive, holy mother? Am 1 to be <lriven like a 
culprit to a new dungeon?—am I called to undergo a new trial? Do 
not seek to delay your tidings, or to tamper with my anxiety. It is 
for me that your v> alU are desecrated by the presence of armed men!— 
they ai'C many, and they seek mt! Mother!”—anrl as she spoke, 
she sank upon her knees—“ will you indeed abandon me to insult and 
injury like tliis?” 

“Ne\er!”baid the abbey's, rising proudly from her seat, and ex¬ 
tending her hand to the noble '>uppliaiit. ‘‘ Kiio, llgrtcnse Moneini! 
—lot the guilty kneel! Am J to be braved, like an infant, at the 
bead of my own community? Did 1 not receive you from the hands 
of the king, scarce a week back?—and •'hall I sulfer you to be dragged, 
like a felou, from beiu'atli ray roof ?—Never, by all the saints ! 
Ducli<‘ss of Mussarin, this letter a' iudwl brought by youi* unworthy 
liusband. He i» without, at the head of sixty mounted followers; and 
the paper which J hold in my hand is an oi-der from the Ardibishop 
of Paris for his admission mto tin* convent, that in the e\eut of your 
rcfu'dng \oluntarily to a<ei>rupariy him to the capital, he may be 
enabled to remove }ou by force.” 

“ Thus 1 am lost indeed!” murmured Madame de Mazarin, 
wringing her hands, and then burying her fact' in her spread palms. 

“Again I say ‘no!’—a thousmid times ‘uo!’—You are and shall be 
safe,” soifl the abbess, w ith dignity. “ My nephew may wear a ducal 
coronet, and invest my house, as though it were a beleaguered city, 
but we are still in po^wssion of the citadel, luid even while he dreams 
that his purpose is etreeted, we will convince him of its failure!” 

“ M. le Due,” iiitei’iwscd Madame de CourecUes, who, even at tlmt 
moment of anxii't}, <ouhl not restrain her buoyancy of spirit—“M. le 
Due is fated to be unfortunate in Ids dreams, holy mother; for only a 
few months back, he w mtcJ upon the king, and infonued his msyesty 
that he had been honoured by a v isit from tlie angel Gabriel, who had 
charged Iiira to inform his rojul master that he must forthwith part 
from Madame de la VaUierc; whereupon, Louis, who does not under¬ 
stand rtuUety on so delicate a point, replied that the angel had also 
api>eared to himself, and more than hinted that M. de Mazarin was 
a madman.” 

“ Peace, daughter!” said the abbess, sternly; “ the story is out of 
taste as well as sea-on, when tdd at such a time, and to two of the 
duke’s kinswomen.” * 
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" 'VTaa it not enongfa,*’ «rept Bbdbme ie He«irin, as ^ ftting Wt** 
self a seat, ** that the peree^pmce of H. de HiuEarin, oMalilned 
with circumstances which control|||||[m 7 unhappy destiny, should hayo 
eventually enabled him to secure ny hand, even alter the CQxdinaV viy 
uncle, had declared that he would rather bestow it upon his val^? 
Was it not enough that he became at once the master both of mys^, 
for whom he had long either felt or feigned a passion without bounds, 
and of the eleven miUions which formed my dowry, hut must he still, 
after blighting my youth and dissipating my fortune, pursue me even 
here with his imrelenting tyranny? Oh, madam—smother! shew me 
some method of escape from this joaonstrous, this hateful vassalage, 
alike of body and of spirit, or my heart will break!” 

Calm yourself, <laughtor,” said the abbess; none enter hero 
save by my good pleasure; and I forbid all ingress to the duke, your 
husband. Even M. de Paris will, I am sure, admit that I owe tWs 
refusal to my self-respect, when he learns that M. do Mazarin has ap¬ 
proached my threshold in the ebaracter of a trooper, rather than in titat 
of a noble.” 

The superior was interrupted by the entrance of a second lay* sister, 
who, scared almost out of her <»nlinary respect, exclaimed, hurriedly*— 
*' His highness the duke is impatient for entrance, holy mother; he 
says that he will remain without no longer, and has ordered sister 
Thercse to unhur the door!” 

“ Let sister Theresc obey him at lier peril!” said the abbess, 
peremptorily. “ How now! have ye yet to learn your duty, that ye 
cannot await my good pleasure in all things? You will ring in the 
midnight mass for this sinful disrespect, sister Clotihle! and now retire, 
and school your spirit into the calm befitting your vocation.” 

The rebuked and discomfited nun withdrew, as slie ivus commanded, 
.silent and abashed, with her hands meekly folded Indore her, and her 
eyes rivetted to the ground, and the abbess, as tlic door dosed, drew 
two ponderous keys from her ginlle and held tlieiu towards the duchess. 

“ Kinswoman,” she said, as wnuposcdly as though the usual 
tranfiuillity of her existence hud suffered no inteiTuption—“ here are 
the keys of the holy Abbey of Chelles. You are ahlicss for to-day, 
and none shall quf'Stion your authority. I cxa<*t only that you shall 
see and expostulate with M. de Mazarin at the grate.” 

The heart of the duchess was too full for thanks, but as she received 
the precious keys, slic raided to her lips the hand by which they were. 
pre$ent(Hl, and tlien, with a floslilug eye and a burning cheek, she 
beckoned to Madame de Courtellcs' to attend her, ondTeft the room. 

Great was tlie astonishment of the duke, when, on entering the hall 
of the convent, where he was still separated from the interior of the 
building by an iron grating, he found himself in the presence, not of 
Ids aunt, the abbess, but of his wife and her friend, both of whom 
were waiting to receive him belund this impenetrable screen.” 

« Permit me, M. lo Due, to welcome you back from Brittany,” said 
the duchess, struggling to preserve the appearance of a composure 
which she was far from feeling; and her greeting was echo? d by a 
joyous “ Soyez Ic bien-venu, M. le Duc^ from the clear voice of 
Madame de Courcelles, to whom the whole proceeding appeared so 
bizarre and original, that she was rather amused than dismayed. 
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1 hate net ikwne bithtt to t>aad 7 wttiplinients, 'dii 6 }u^r was the 
ahi'upt r^ly. " Are 70 U prepaid to accompany me forthwith to 
Paris?” Jb 

no means. My intentioIR} to remain at Chelles, tinder 
protection of your good and pious aunt.” * 

** I will permit no such folly! Is a woman of your rank to live for 
i^er immured within four walls, like a bourgeoise who has taken the 
veil, to invest her insignificance with dignify? I come armed with the 
e^^ion of the metropolitan archbishop to enter the convent at my 
3 good will and pleasure; and should you rebel against your duty as a 
wife, and oppose my wishes for your immediate departure hence, I am 
prepared to compel the compliance which I cannot induce; and 1 at 
<kice declare tliat I will avail myself of the authority of M. de Paris.” 

I resist his authority,” said the duchess, quietly. 

M. de Mazarin laughed the low, hitter laugh of ignoble triumph. 

As you please. 1 shall, then, compel your submission 1 Wliere is 
the lady abbess?*' 

“ You sec her before you. What is your pleasure?” 

“ Nay, nay, I will brook no fooling—I am in no mood for women's 
jests. Let the abbess come forward and give me entrance, according 
to tbe orders of the archbishop.” 

Again I say that I am abbess for tbe day, M. de Mazai'in, and 
that I hold the keys!” said the duchess, whose courage rose with the 
conviction of her impunity. “We had no sooner learnt that you had 
come to this holy house booted tmd spurred, at the head of a band of 
troopers, tlian your pious kinswoman, whose peaceful avocations unfit 
her for the brawlings of intemperate passion and the outpourings of 
selfish tyninny, resign(‘-d to me the onerous duties of her station—and 
I will do no discredit to her trust. For shame, sir !—did you think 
to kidnap a noble lady, as you would ha\ e carried ofl* tbe daughter of 
a churl? Had you so little respect for the woman who might twice have 
worn a crown,* had her uncle been a worse Christian or a weaker 
patriot, as to seek to di'ag licr tlirough the country, like a convicted 
felon?” 

“ Madame de Mozarin, I insist upon immediate admission!” ex* 
<daimed the duke, in a voice half choked with passion. 

“ Ingress or egress shall none have throughout the day!” was the 
reply of the duchess. “ Persist no longer in your disgraceful purpose, 
for you will fail.—Oh, Charles!” she continued, in extreme emotion, 
as her woman’s heart suddenly gave way, and the tears fell in a shower 
on her pale cheeks—“ how bitterly have you hitherto misused your 
power! Chance made me yours when I was yet a child; and the 
A>wer 8 of my bridal wreath had not yet withered, when I was 
summoned to strew them over my uncle's corse! You might have 
made me all that you would, had you then acted kindly towards me, 
for I loved you—and wliere a young, pure woman loves, and is be¬ 
loved in turn, she knows no wish, no will, no law, no happiness, save 
his in whom she has hound up her hope! But you sported with my* 
tenderness—you treated my affection as a jest—and in your infatuated 

, * Proposals were nude to the Cardinal Mazarin for the hand of his heaatiful 
niece ana heiress both from the King of England and the Poke of Savoy. 
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8elfi9l^)ueBA you taunted me with having wronged you, and thus tengfat 
me, in the honest, unsuspecting days of my girlhood, that o^[iniie gnd 
dishonour could come between a ime and whom she had vowed ^ 
cherish and to loye throughout canencet This was the first wrong 
you did me, duke, and it was a bitter one! Had you been a man,pro\z 
would have expiated the evil by a lifetime of devolicm and mgh- 
hearted confidence—but you were incapable of aught so noble t 
what has your career since been? Ilave I not seen, from year to year, 
the prinedy fortune bequeathed to me by my unde lavidied upon the 
base and the unwortliy?—mcniob deeted into friends, and equals 
treated as menials?—my son robbed of his birthright, and myself even 
of that pure and and unsullied name, which was the best dowry that 
Hortonsc Mancini, wealtliy as she waS|^ could bring to a man of 
honour! Again I say, fie on you sir—fie on you!—away! and 
repent that you should ever so Imve fallen beneath the contempt of the 
woman who had swoni and liojK^d to love you, that you were com¬ 
pelled to stoop to the ignominy of kidnajtping your own wife!” 

“ Ten thousand thunder'*!” hhouted the duko, clenching his hand, 
and shaking it furiously at Madame do Mmsoiin, ns she was preparing 
to move away. “ Instantly gi\ c me entrance, or I will batter the 
place about your ear-*!” 

“ Strike on!” was the calm reply; “ and meanwhile, we will retire 
and pray for you.” And lea\ ing the duke still in the same attitude of 
impotent fm*y, the duchess h\s opt haughtily through a door which led 
to an inner upaiiiment, and disap]>eared, wliile Madimie do Coureelles, 
awed, for once, into gravity, bent her heail to the inluriated noble, and 
signing the crosa upon her forehead, follo\\ ed her in silence. 


MY INTIMATE FRIEND. 

BY MADAME DE ClIATfcLAlN. 

“ Save mo from my friends! ” Tlierc is wisdom in the exclamation— 
but what are “ one’s fnends ” at large compared with the one parti¬ 
cular individual who, under the name of friendship, has taken out 
letters patent for tlu' express purpose of doing us all the mischief in 
his power? 

My intimate friend belongs to the same club as my.self,'and manages 
to get himself invited to share my dinner, three times a week, to say 
the least; on which occasions he shews Ids friendship by telling me 
plainly that champagne in necessary to his digestion. 

My intimate friend giv cs me a bad dinner whenever he ontertaina- 
me at Ids lodgings, because, as he says, between friemls there needs 
no ceremony—and tlien drops hints about “ the feast of reason and 
the flow of souL” 

My intimate friend borrows money of me alone, because, as he 
observes, he would not hurt me by applying to any one else; and 
forgets the golden maxim, that short accounts make long ^ends.” 
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My intimate friend is always ready to be my second in a duel; mid 
is so tenacious of my honour, that he will never hear of a oompramise^ 
though older and better men than Uoasdf have professed thmnselves 
satisfied. * 

My intimate friend rides my horse instead of keeping one, because 
Orestes and Fylades and Damon and Pythias were not bett^ friends 
than we are, and consequently such tribes ought to be common 
between us. 

My intimate friend would think me very ill-natured did I not 
present him in all the different circles that I frequent, although, being 
better favoured than 1 am, the consequence is that he dances with aU 
the handsomest girls, and 1 am employed to take the dowagers down to 
su{q)er. ^ 

My intimate friend is so solicitous about my gentlemanlike appear- 
anc(^ that he left me no peace till I employed liis tailor, his hatter, 
and his shoemaker, all of which functionaries supply him gratis for 
the sake of his good word among his dear friends. 

My intimate friend insisted on giving a ball at my chambers, be¬ 
cause, he said, a rich m||n hke myself ought not to receive so many 
civilities without a return. lie would undertake all the trouble, and 
writing all tlie iu\itation‘'. Tlie consequene*-- was, that he entertained 
all his friends at my expense, and 1 offended many for not having 
invited them. 

My intimate friend would know all the secrets of my heart; and I 
confided to Iiira that I was in love with a chsuming girl, of whom 1 
gave a very lover-like description, lie intusted on being introduced 
to the family, as he would be delighted to forward my suit by all the 
assistance in his power. My intimate friend soon made himself at 
home in the house, and lield skeins for Caroline, Avliile 1 was talking 
with her mother—^beeauxe, as lie said, I had better not pay my 
attentions too ojienly, till 1 was sure of her pai’imts’ sanction. 

My intimate friend has a knack of bringing forward all the subjects 
on which I am least infoimed, to shew off his superior attainments. 
Thus, after tearing me for half an hour to sing, wliich he assured my 
friends I cmdd do capitally, if I chose, he got himself solicited to take 
part in a duet with Caroline, who w as delighted with his abilities. 

My intimate fiitnd took ehaige of all my letters to my lady lov^ 
which he could easily give licr unjierceived, as nobody suspected him 
—all of whicli he most faithfully consigned to the fire, assuring me that 
my adored did not dare answer them, thongli she h^ read ^em with 
great satisfaction. 

My intimate friend was always at her Iiouse. He rode with her 
and danced with her, all to forward my interests, while 1 was enjoined 
to be absent, not to sjKiil the whole pl^. In short, he made love for 
me, proposed for me, and finally married her, no doubt, for my sake; 
and to prove the exa ss of his friendship, and being now rich through 
her means, and no longer in want of an intimate friend, he has for¬ 
gotten our intimacy and blotted my very person from his memory—flo 
much for friendship / 
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VIOLET AND VIOLANTE. 

BT UISS BKBLTOK. 

Tex saarriago ceremony is conduded; the bride bos returned to her 
maiden chamber; for the last time, she stands before the mirror wbidh 
had reflected her form so long—as from the dawning loveliness of 
cluldhood she had expanded into the fulness of womanly perfection<— 
blushing, smiling, trembling, yet triumphant. She slowly, and with 
some agitation, prepart's to array hernelf for her departure from her 
paternal roof. This hnde, so beautiful, sq brilliant, is Violantej that 
pale bridesmaid, motionless by her side, is Vlblet; cousins ore they— 
swum friends from infancy—more than sisters in aflfection and in 
confidence. Owe is indeed happy! Why is the other so silent and so 
tearful? Violante is certainly very beautiful, but how much more so 
is the sad Violet. All mu^t admire the ouc, wiUi tliose clear blue eyes^ 
and that sunbright hair; but none e\er‘saw and, having seen, forgot 
the wonilrous Iniauty of tho^e dark orbs which, in tlic other, shine 
with a splendour and a power beyond the might of words. Both were 
riclily dresscHl; feven tlie bridosmaitl, spite of Iier appanmt dejection, 
had adorned herself with all tluit could add and give effect to her 
extreme lovelines''; and as slio 'itood watching the movements of the 
bride, with deep emotion tivmbling on her parted lips and dinuning 
with unshed tews tlie dark glory of her eyes few ever looked so lovely. 

They had been friends from ehiblhood; and Violante liatl been 
much surprised wlien Violet had refused to jierform lor her the office 
of bridesmaid,—^refused at first ste.idily, and with an ajkpcaronce of 
great determination,—and aft'Twards as suddenly hod changed her 
decision, and agreed to accede to the wishes of her lri<‘nd and cousin; 
but only on condition of being allowid to quit the g.iy scene of court- 
.ship and marriage-preparation until tin* uiuinent of the ceremony. 
And so she did. And but that very momiug had Violet retiurned; 
and entering amid the brilliant group assembled on the oc*casion of 
the wedding, had at once cclijised all by her beauty, her grace, and 
her splendour of costume. 

Violante was the idolized child of wealthy parents—their proclaimed 
heiress; to her chosen lover she brought, not only her great })crsonal 
charms, not only high exjiectations, but a dowry equal to these : he 
was a fortunate man. 

It mattmsd not that her heart was cold, her disposition frivolous^ 
her temper sjioiled by flattery and indulgence,—it mattered not, lliat^ 
in liis own unutterable self-contempt, /m knew he loved her not! She 
had wealth, and he had rank; and witli wealth and rank, they muet be 
happy. 

Violet is an orphan, and poor—poor, indeed! What has she? No 
gold, no lands, only all perfections of mind and form, all perfectioi^ 
of intellect, aU perfections of soul, only a heart—a heart full of love, 
—love, pure, deep, lasting, even unto death. She had been early left 
fatherless and motherless, with just sufficient of worldly endowments 
to preserve her from the pain of utter dependence; she had resided 
chiefly under the roof of tlie wealthy parents of Violante, and had. 
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until witiiin the last year, appeared as Lappy as she was beautiful; but 
witliin tliis period, a gr^ud, but complete change, had taken {dace, 
wluch had ended in her withdrawal from the house of her unde, and 
in her taking up her abode with a^ rdation of small means, residing 
entirely in tlie country. 

Violante, when Violet had reappeared, for the purpose of acting as 
her chief bridesmaid, had felt a pang, almost of envy, as she watched 
her glide into the bright assemblage, outehining all as site passed; and 
not a few remarked the sudden paleness and hasty turning away of 
the bridegroom, as this vision of extraordinaxy loveliness whispered to 
him the lew cold necessary words of formal congratulation. But the 
shadow soon vunislKid, and all was joy again. 

Jiow, as the vain Violante, fluttering in all her bridal paraphernalia, 
gazing altcu'iiately at the. fair face, reflected in the mirror and at the 
glittering trinkets lu^aped upon her toilette, thought, with much self- 
satisfaction, on her own beauty, wealth, and importance, it occurred 
to her that she might as xvcll attcm{)t to ascertain the reason of Violet’s 
late strange conduct, tuid on tliis subject she addressed her. It was 
but ii liglil, careless inquiry—lightly and laughingly made—but the 
answer was one of teiribie intensitj^ 

“ V’'iol!Uite, / loved your husbandT 

Violante started ba<,‘kwai-ds, and with a ffiint cry, woujid have rushed 
from the room, but Violet detained her. *‘ I have said it,—hear the 
rest!” 

The bride sank into a sent, hiding her face xvith her hands. She 
groaned aloud—“ TeU me ail I—^lias he loved yofii 

“ He loves me yet!” 

Tlic shrinking bride sobbed like a child. The bridesmaid, fixing 
ujion her the wliole strength of her dark, lustrous eyes, with a voice 
■wixose st)ft, sweet tones, were bi*okcn by passion, told her tale. 

Violante, you know that I was acquainted xvitli this gay lord for 
some mouths befox*e you retunied liome, to make that conquest of his 
wishes wlxich this day 1ms crowned, but you know not the terms on . 
which we stood. I will tell you all. You shall judge betwixt him 
imd me. 

“ Violante, he came, he saxv me, he jirofcssed himself charmed. 
Was it possible not to love him f —so gallant, so beautiful—(here she 
paused for a nxoment, tlieu her voice faltered as slie added)—still, I fear, 
so dear! 1 did love him!—gave myself up to that most dcUcious of 
dreams, the dream of love! Every day was passed in a round of inno¬ 
cent enjoyments and pui-c deligJits,—^we were cotilinually together. 
Each woid of Ids breathed the most intense passion, tempered by the 
profounde.st respect;—what reason had I to doubt his honour—his 
tnith! Wc were as one —our very thoughts seemed to rise spon¬ 
taneously! and in the voiceless clo({uenec of our eyes, each read the 
fond secret of the othex'’s Jieail! 

“ Violante, 1 do not believe you can comprehend all tlxat I would 
now describe—'I do not believe you are capable of feeling it! 

We parted; he made no avowed proposal, yet saying simply, ‘ I 
love you as my life!" Could I doubt his faith? He went, yet 1 was 
happy!—happy in the consciousness of his love—liappy in the thought 
of seeing him soon again—happy in the strength of my confiding 
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affection! I trusted him as I did my owrt soul!—I vroiild have 
doubted the might of Heaven itselfj but not his truth I-r^W ell, tiien/ 
his letters, breathing every tender and gcneroas smitinumt — so 
frequent, so affectionate!—^wliat bliss to receive, to read, to answer 
them! I was too blest! 

“ Yes, I have since seen my error. I made my own idol, and then 
fell down and worshipped it!—1 took this thing of clay, and clothing it 
with the attributes of Divinity, believed it divine! But 1 have been most 
bitterly undeceived! Tlie veil is tom asunder—the light and the 
glory have passed away for ever, and I see the dust and the dross 
beneath! 

“ He returned, changed indeed—^not loving me leas, perhaps, hut with 
all other feelings changed. It was cx]:iedient for him, lie said, to wed 
witli wealth. Vou had been already decided upon as his wife! I was 
poor! 

“ But this was not all—^lie dwed to talk of love to «ie—even while 
he spoke of marriage with another! Shallow-hearted lilwsrtine! I 
saw his eye quail beneath the deep contempt of mine! I left him to 
his shame! 

“ Now, Violantc, you iu*o his wife—^thc wife of one who loves you 
not—who cannot love! In this lies my source of vengeance. lam 
already well avenged! Remember, in niomcuts wiion you think your¬ 
self happy, tliat every tender word, every atlcetionate expression, lias 
been poured from his lips to my ear with a iiassionato earnestness of 
utterance beyond all that you may ('ver hope to hoar. Remember, 
that the hand wliichonc brief hour past placed upon your finger the ring 
which binds you to him for life, has thrilled—would yet thrill, beneath 
my slightest touch, with a passion to you unknown. 

“ And he .'—lie loves me yet: in that 1 triumph. This day hath 
been indeed my own! Did I not pass betwixt him ahd bis bride, in 
presage of how for many a long year I shall rise between his soul and 
happinc.ss? 

“ And tliink not I shall suffer long. No; in all hearts there are 
secret springs of comfort. I shall seek for pence—nor seek in vain! 
The dream—the glory, and the lights ari^ gone! But much remains 
behind. And I was made for better tilings than to wither beneath 
the falsehootl of man!” 

The bride, no longer weeping, gazed fixedly on Violet. N/te, her 
eyes closed, tears rolling down her cheeks, stood silent from emotion; 
then spoke again, but in softened tones. 

“ Ah, Violante! I would call in pride to my aid, but I strive in 
vain. I feel I love liim still! How 1 have loved him, let Heaven be 
my witness!—Heaven and this agony! 

“ And now, farcvrell; wc meet no more on earth. I forgive, alike, 
thy unconscious rivalshiii— his deliberate wrong! In mine own folly 
I have found mine own punishment.” 

So the. bridesmaid turned and departed, and passing through the 
gay throng, which, surrounding tlie bridegroom, awaited the bride, 
glided from their sight for ever, leaving, to the only one amid the 
group w ho knew her secret, the long-enduring memories of that pale 
accusing brow—^those dark reproachful eyes. 
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JOHN MANESTY, 

01^ ilXctclitnt. 

BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAHINK* LL.O. 
ttlTH AN ILLUnmATlOX, BT GlMXBGB CBinSMUXK. 

CHAPTER VIL 

A DIBSERTATZON ON 6I^TEBT.>~THE EMS OF TBB BSVSt. 

Yes, 8am,’* said young Hibbletbwaitd, for he it wa^ the junior 
partner of the Iioum?, whom we have mentioned in a prior duipter, 
“ I urn very inuoh obliged to you for the compliment~~l don’t think 
that betting is worse thievery than merchan<hse. I have lost fifty- 
four guineas, have I ? rather a bad morning’s speculation. However, 
that’s all right. Well, it may be very pleasant, but I am sorry I did 
not stick to old Manesty, after all. You, my bucks, have here, in the 
course of tlie last couple of years, done me out of perhaps five or 
six thousand pounds. Mueli good may it do you! But that cool, 
calculating, canting, .slatc“fae<'d fellow, did me out of fifteen thousand 
pounds in a single morning. He gave me twenty-four thousand for a 
business tliat was well worth sixty thou<-aud; and that twenty-four 
thousand pound s -—- ” 

“ Has,” baid Sir Tlieobald, “ in due proportion been properly laid 
out in taking care of us.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “ I grudge it not; liave it among you, boysj 
but I do grudge a sixpence to Manesty. 1 iim told he is going to the 
West Indies, and I vvisli to God, Dick Hoskins may have him by 
the back of the neck; ho ’ll s^hoke* the money and the methodist out 
of him.” 

“ Dick Hoskins*''” said Sir Theohsild, “ and who is Dick Hoskins?” 

“Not to know him,” replied Ilibblethwaite, “ ‘ urguct. yourself 
unknown,' a*> the ‘ i’aradise Lost ’ man used to say, when old 
Soap-tlie-Suds taught me that rubbish, in wliat he used to call his 
academy in Scacombe—not know Dick Hoskins?'* 

“ I plead guilty,” said Loid Kandy, “ to the same ignorance. "Who 
is your fnend?” 

“My friend!'* said Dick. “He is no particuhir friend of mine; he 
is the friend of all m<uikind. He is n slave-sna]>per on the coast of 
Guinea, and some peojde in tlie West Indies—wliere the weather is 
warm, and they use hot language—call liim u pirate. Am I to make 
a speech?” 

“ No, no,” said Sam. “ You make a bad speech, hut sing a good 
song. Here's your health!” 

“ Well, then, here goes!” said Dick Ilibblethwaitc. Throwing his 
eyes up to the ceiling, and tapping the time on Ids boot with his riding- 
whip, he sang one of tlie old Mings of the day. 

“ Well sung, Dick,” said Broken-nosed Bob, “ and a right good 
tune. The day I fought Broughton——” 

“ You mean the day, Bob,” baid tlie songster, “ on which you paid 
Broughton five pounds for bestowing on you a weU-deserved thrashing; 
but if anybody wants to know what sort of fellow Dick Hoskins is, I 
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MQ fiov X ioet liim to the leeward of tl^ K^a of the Blidtafiuus i£s 
Tears ago, and a joBy day we had of .it Not. to t^ nosaense, b<^ 
we dd knew what he was. He was, and he is, a a robber on me 
sea^Lord Bandy, just as yon, gentlemen of Chocolate Hous^ are 
on land.” 

"Pass the peraonaEty,” whii^>ered Randy, “and go on, IMck.” 

“ 1 think,” condniied Hibblethwmte, “ he is a first-rate monuf^turet 
in his wi^i He doesn’t snap slaves, not he; my old partner could n^ 
at all accuse him of that No; he waits lying qmct about Cape, in 
order to avenge the injured Africans, by seiasing the vessels in which 
their captors have confined them.” 

“ He is a gentleman,” said Sam. “ Here’s his health !* 

“ And having clutched the inhuman vilhuns, he treats them with the 
tender mercies of making thfem walk the plank.” 

“ I say, Dick,” said Sir Roger Saddleworth, a huge squire, with 
thieik eyebrows, red ears^and a mouth always open, “ what do you 
mean by walking the plank T 

“ A pleasant operation,” replied Dick, “ something between murder 
and suicide. They run out a plank, about eight feet long, from the 
ship’s side, taking the larboard for luck, and a man is made to walk up 
to the end of it, standing over the sen. Then he is left to his freedom 
of will, for just one minute., at the end of which, if he choose, he may 
drop and take his chance of the sharks; or, if not, two men-at-arms, 
standing at the other end of the plank, fire at him, and bring lum down, 
and no mistake.” 

“ And which,” inciuired Sir Robert, “ is the choice usually made ?” ^ 

“ In nine cases out of ten, I understand," replied Dick, " the man 
drops in the sea. He hopes for escajie, however remote the chances, 
and clings to the hope, until the shai'k .snaps him asunder, or the 
gurgling waves keep him down. The pirates always prefer their 
customers dropping in the sea, as they think thereby the sin of murder 
is taken off their tender consciences.” 

“ A sneaking end, after all,” .said Lord Randy. “ For my part, Td 
stand at tlie end of the plank, and let thorn fire, if for no other reason 
but that of bidding them go to hell!” 

" Taking the message there yourself, my lord,” said Sir Theobald* 
“ But what scirt of fellow is this Dick Hoskins ?” 

“ Why, nothing particular; not much taller than mysdf—-a good- 
humour^ dare-devil, hard-drinking sort of follow, with a foxy head, 
and an eye that would sec from here to York Castle.” 

“Dt omen avertant” muttered Sara, half asleep. “ Hadn’t we better 
call for another bowl of punch; and pray, Gallows Dick, don’t talk of 
York Castle, for our debts will bring us there soon enough, if nothing 
else does.” 

When Dick Hoskins,” continued Hibblethwmte, “ gathers a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of blacks, or, as they call them in the business, the 
‘ cattle,* he makes for the Mississippi, where he is sure of a market.” 

“ Why hot at the plantations, and sell them openly in Virginia at 
once?” said Sir Toby. “ An uncle of mine has an estate on the banks 
of the Potowmac, on which he holds twelve hundred slaves of his own, 
and he buys and sells them without reservation.” 

Because,” said Dick, “ there are persons in the colonies called 
judges and juries, who make a nice ffistinction between piracy and 
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slaving; and as they would bring Dich’s profession under the, former 
character, it is probable th(^ woiUd suspend his labours, by suspend* 
ing hunadf! But tlic Georgia and the Carolina peoj^e are not so 
particular. As for hunting a vessel there, you may as well hunt a 
mouse upon Salisbury plain; the Bayons, as they caU them, arc scat¬ 
tered through the sea in hundreds, and it would take the British navy 
to follow a vessel. So Dick brings his goods there, and sells them to 
the planters on both sides of the river; and as the colonies are new, 
and hands wanted, he need never look long for a market." 

“ It must be a queer sight,” said Sir Roger fiaddleworth, “ to see 
men sold at a market. How do they go?” 

“By weight,” said Dick; “ I’ve weiglied a good many of them.” 

“ How do you sell?” asked Sir Roger. 

“Just as you sell a beast in York Market. The fair way is to say 
at once, ‘ round and sound, a dollar a j>()und.’ ” 

“ How much is that, Dick?” said Lord R§ndy. 

“ About tliree guineas a stone,” was the reply. “ Tliirty to thirty- 
five pounds an average man.” 

“ A capital price,” said Sir Theobald. “ Let us sell Sam, he is 
asleep; or ns Dick is growing prosy in his stories, let us enliven the 
day by putting up our relations. Hero g(»es for Lord Silverstick!” 

“ You wont get much for liira, if houglit by the pound,” said Lord 
Randy, smiling; “he’s too thin. I know his weight well, for I’ve 
pinched him tight pretty often; but, by tlie bye, if you could catch 
him just now, and seU him with his conch and six, and his little attorney, 
and the bag of guineas lie has got under the cushion, you would not 
moke such a bud bargain.” 

“ You don’t mean that,” said Ilibblethwaite, with some vivacity. 

“ I do mean it,” said Lord Haudy. “ I know that he has at least a 
couple of thousand guineas with liim, divided into those nice little 
h^s, labelled with the charming inscription of—‘ £200’ peeping out 
of their corners.” 

“ I certainly,” said Sir Theobald, “ would like to settle a few 
accounts I owe Master Shark.” 

And I,” said Sam, “ would like to settle some accounts I owe 
many other people. Here’s bad luck to them—^the dunning villains!” 

The inferior portion of the eoinjiany had, by this time—it had now 
reached three o’clock—thinned gradually away, overcome by beef, 
beer, and tobacco; and the parlour guests were almost alone. They 
too bail, under the same influences, decreased to a small number, con¬ 
sisting principally of the gentlemen already introduced to the reader. 
Broken-nosed Boh was smoking Ids pipe in silence, ruminating, in all 
probability, on the day lie ]\ad fought Broughton;—Sam had fallen 
asleep with his glass in luind, empty, however;—Lord Randy, all life 
and spirits, seemed as if he was jast l>eginning to spend the evening; 
—■Sir Roger Saddleworth, on the contrary, considerably muddled with 
all he had swallowed and smoked, looked, from having turned his 
peruke the wrong way, as if he were about to close it;—Sfir Tlieobald, 
uj)on whom no potation could by any possibility take effect, ready for 
anything;—and Dick Ilibblethwaite, who appeared to have had a long 
ride, and was rather jaded; but he revived at the last words of Lord 
Randy, and with something like vivacity, inquired, “ What is he going 
to do with all that money, and that lawyer, Randy? I hope it is for 
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you, as that will inj me ])art of the e%ht htmdrad that 
due.” ' ' ' . <■ , . 

“ I don't Jhink it will come to returned Iiord Bandy.' " Dick, 
you have not yet forgotten the vulgari^ of your commsoToial edocatkab 
The money is for use; it is to complete the purchase of Park Ho]me» 
which 1 have directed to be put up, ten ^ys hence. He thinks I 
don’t know who is to be purchaser, as if I and old Lanty Tiatitat, aS 
we call him, had no communication on such subjects. This week’s worl^ 
one with another, including tliis morning, has cost me more than half 
a thousand guineas, and tliat, you know, must be met.” 

“ It is a pity,” said Dick, “ that so much money as that should be 
rolHng along the road, witli so very little care taken of it,” 

“ That’s the opinion of your friend, Dick Hoskins,” said Sir 
Theobald. “ Faith! your ancestors or my own, Sir Roger, would 
have had very little scruple in easing our friend’s fatlW of the 
responsibility of such a charge, and taking it into their own keeping in 
a strong castle.” 

“ Ab, the good old times!” said Dick. “ But they rob nowhere 
now, excei)t further up towards London, on the road, and in the ways 
of business; in these parts, at the Exchangt^ of Liveri)Ool, and all other 
excliang(»s that ever 1 was upon. But, seriously, 1 should like some 
of that m<)ney, Lord Randy, as I am very short, and 1 liavo lost fifty- 
four yellow-boys, to pay here,—pay one. of the hundreds to-morrow 

** Pay it yourself, to night, out of the money that is in the coach, 
before it comes to me,” said Jjord Randy; “ for that’s your only cliance 
of getting any of it. How far otf did you leave the earl?” 

“ 1 should say, by his style of travelling—five miles an hour, and 
stopping at every inn—-he must now be about three quai’ters of an 
hour off.” 

“ Horse and away, then, my boys!” said Lord R<indy; “ you can’t 
do any harm by frightening an old fellow. I’ll ride the other way, for 
I can’t be in it iny.self, as lie M'as my mother’s husband, whatever re¬ 
lation he may be to me.” 

His lordship then went to the window, and throwing it up, said*<*» 
“ Armstrong, my horse!” then turning round to Sir Robin’t Saddle- 
worth aitd Sir Theobald, added, witli a laugh—“ Gentlemen, don’t dis¬ 
grace your ancestors! and Dick, as a matter of business, I shall expect 
one of the bills back to-morrow, cjuicelled. Broken-nosed Bob, tor 
due value of myself, Samutd the Thirsty, and other persecuted 
Oluristians, to your care I entrust litth; Snaj), the attorney; give him 
what you bought of Broughton, and remcmW the glorious day you 
fought the Bruiser!” 

“ On that day-” said Bob. 

“ No matter now,” cried Lord Randy; “ my horse is at the door. 
Dick, pay the bill.” And tlius saying, the volatile nobleman emerged 
from the ^artment, and in a moment afterwar(k, the clattering of his 
horse’s hoofs were heard upon the Northern Road. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A PISCirLE OF CBESTEtUriELP.—A lUGHWAT ROBBEXT IX THE COOP OUO PAYS. 

The stately horses of the stately eorriage of the stately Lord Silver- 
stick were moving at a stately pace towards tlie good town of Preston. 
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^KRld n^ltil ca8«^;l^S Hot )iav« boen i^roader dian 
lae equipage that xtad moving tovwds it. Xb© ceach was heav^v 
8wiar©*cojnered ©t tbe toj^ and eetoeal at tbe bottom, hirngnpoa aom© 
iimeacribabib &ame for tm^eating homes, hemessed £»v%, and 
driven by a opachman, of whom a threocomered hat, and a na nose, 
wete tile chief riiaracteristics. The party inside consisted of a smaB, 
dapper, ^^egantly thin, and carefully-dressed elderiy gentleman. Loud 
8ilventick, and his lordship’s companion, a still Mnajlfir man, with a 
very weasel-expression of face, whose name was Snap, and whose 
business that of an attorney; he was his lordship’s man of all work. 
There was a strong perfume of muric. in the coach, and his lordship 
held in his hand a vcdume bound in blue paper, which, we believe, was 
Dodsley’s last miscellany. 

As my Lord Bishop of Gloucester says,” remarked Lord Silver- 
stick, ‘Mn his truly sagacious and erudite notes upon Shakspeare, 
* The art of a critic, in some sort, transcends the genius of a poet.’ 
So I, Ml’. Snap, in iny last conversation with my elegant &'iend Lord 
Chestcrlield, remarked that gmit, or as you, unacquainted ^with the 
language of the refined world, might coll it taste, shews itself at present 
far superior to the false and biurbarous notions of a Homer, or a 
Shakspeare. The best judges — 

Snap, who, for the last fifteen miles, not imderstanding a word of 
the subject, had thought it better to be silent, now saw at last a chance, 
and chimed in,—“ Lord Mansfield, my lord, and-” 

“ Ah, I know what you we going to observe,” said the earl, smiling, 
as Mr. Pope has it— 

“ ‘ How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost’ 

But'it was not of those judges I was speaking, Mr. Snap, but of criti¬ 
cal judges, whose opinion it is that the Henriade of Monsieur De 
Voltaire, which commences with— 

“* Je chant cc heros qui regne sur la France 

but it is needless to go on quoting a poem which must be engraven on 
the memory of every man of taste. 1 have just come from Leasowes, 
where I leu the amiable Mr. Slicnstone. He has put many beautiful 
things on his grounds-” 

“ Three mortgages, to my knowledge,” said Snap. 

“ I did not mean,” said the Earl, smiling benignly, “ to allude 
to those temporary incumbrance.-, Avliich are the fate of all men of 
genius; but how beautiful we his inscriptions. Dr. Haid—^he is the 
antlror of an Essay on 3futation, and between you and me—^but do not 
mention it, Snap—is marked for a speedy bishopric, as a small recom- 
pence for his talents in orthodoxy—had some connexion in ornament¬ 
ing these vistas with their characteristic inscriptions. Do you 
remember the epitaph on Miss Dolman ?” 

“ I do,” said Snap, “ perfectly well; but forget it at this present 
moment. 

“ It is beautiful,” said his loi’dship; “ Lord Chesterfield pronounced 
it sublime. I wrote it—^Mr. Shenstone he had it printed—-and 1 assure 
you it is much admired.” 


'*Hea quanto minua est com alus reread quam ttd meminisfe.' ” 
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** Yesi* said S&ap, ** it is fine Latin. I aobipetty sate the passage 
is quoted in Coke upon Ljrttleton.” ^ 

His lordship looked with compassion upon his man of bumq$(s: 

It is not^** said he, that celelmuted legal work. As I was sa}rii%, 
the Earl d Chesterfield, ivho is the most elegant man in London, 
much admires Leasowes. Taste, my dear sir—taste is everytliing.” 

“Of oourse^ my lord,” said Snap, ^*I have not the honour of 
knowing the distinguished nobleman of whom your lordship is speaking; 
but I have heard that he is, in some respects, a dissipated cha¬ 
racter.” 

“ My dear sir,” said the carl, tlirowing a compassionate look on his 
companion, “you must make allowances for the different ranks of life; 
as the bard of Avon ruggedly expresses it— 

“ That in the captain s bat a choleric word. 

Which in die soldier is Hat blasphemy /’ 

so refined gallantry must not be confounded with low intrigue, or the 
amour of a nobleman with the ilehaueln'ry of a cobbler. A degree of 
I’ofinement is now spreatlitig itself through all ranks of life; and the 
fopperies of what is ealhal religion, seems to be, pretty well understood 
among those ranks that have u right t»> think. “ If,” as my friend 
Lord Chesterfield obse'rves, “ a gentleman brings superior skill or 
experience to bear upon basset or whist, such methods, whatever the 
vulgar may think of appropriating to himself the purses of the less 
skilful in the less venturous, will not, by any man trained in the 
proper seminaries of elegance and refimauent, he confounded tvith the 
vulgar-” 

“ Stand and deliver!” said a sliarp voice, accorajianied by the music 
of a muzzle, of a pistol, dashing tlu’ough the ])anc of the window glass; 
and a smart and active figure galloping up on a light sorrel nag, was 
visible to the; startled gaze of the ehgant Kaii and his companion, now 
quite awakened. 

The dull fall of a postillion knocked off the lenders; the sudden jerk 
of tlie horses quickly pulled up; the rush of four or five horses to the 
door; the instaulaiieous flight of tlie attendaul.s, sufficiently indicated 
that the Earl of Silverstick was now in the hands of the I?hilistinos. 
Snap curled himself up in an agony of' terror; but to do hi.s Lordship 
justice, he di<l not lose his poliieness, and scarcely his elegant self- 
possession, even for a moment. The door was now thrust open by u tall, 
stout fellow, w'ho, without another word, seized Snap by the back of 
the neck, ami dragged liim out of the carriage, shaking him by the 
neck and throwing him on the ground, as you may s(;c a New foundland 
dog serve a cat. 

“ You cursed lawyer,” said he, “ I only wish the tw'clv<j judges, 
chancellor and all, w'cre here with you;” with which indignant speech 
he flung Snap out into the centre of the road. 

Lord Silverstick, som(‘wliat alarmed at the fate of his companion, 
but still with perfect self-imssession, drew his sword, but an cftectual 
pass was parried, or rather put by, by the riding Avinp of another 
brawny ruffian, and the light weapon taken instantly out of his hand. 
His lordsliip looked very pale, but still suuled; and endeavoured, 
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. though somewhat b uM dingly,fto turn off a fine sentence on the sur* 
prising company by iWdi he was so suddenly surrounded. 

“ Gentlemen, your peculiarity of profession precludes the precision 
of etiquette. You want my money—it is under this cushion; but for 
rudeness there is no excuse. Use your victory with moderation. 
Lord Chesterfield, on the day I met him——” 

“ That puts me in mind,” said the man who had tom his sword 
from him, “ of the day on which I fought—” 

The door on the other side opened quickly—“ My lord, I must 
trouble you to step out,” said the dashing wight that had first came up, 
and this invitation was enforced by the click of a pistol-lock. The old 
carl stcjqied down rajudly. The money was taken from the cushion 
in a moment, postillions mid coaclimcn tied together neck and heels on 
the coacli-box, the earl lYiphurcd in the can-iage with much politeness, 
and the principal thieves retired to consult, leaving the prisoners under 
the guard of one of their brotherhood, who liad taken scarcely any 
.share in these jiroceedings, }ipj»ai*ently from a peculiar tendency to an 
oscillatory motion, which displayed itsell’ on his advancing. Some five 
or six minutes elapsed before they returned, during which period, in 
his most Chcsterlieldian phrases, the carl expressed liis sense of the 
extreme unpoliteness of the whole proceeding; adding, howe\cr, 
cpigramniatically, that the rudeness of the principle, so far as he was 
I'oncerned, ivas alh'viuted by the politeness of the jierformers. This 
remark appeared to touch the mind of the "worthy who had been left 
on guard. 

“ Have you anything to drink in this coach,” ho said, “ old gentle¬ 
man ?” 

“ 1 suppose my servants have not neglected to place, sometliing of 
the kind under the seats; but, to my own knowledge, 1 must confess 
I am ignorant.” 

“What an affected old jackass,” thought the guard; “I nc\er 
could have been ignorant of anything of the kind; but 1 may as ividl 
try, and as the servants arc tied, I may as well do butler myself.” 
Fumbling about the coach lie soon found what he wanted. “ Ifore’s 
your health,” said he, “ OM Silvorstick; don't be down-hearted. Toss 
ofl’ this yourself.” 

“ If you will be so kind as to excuse me,” said the earl, politely 
declining the offered drauglit; “ I never touch anything of the kind.” 

'Tis that that makes you so white, and so thin,” said the other. 

Drinking's the only cun; • 

Touch not the accursed thing,” said a beautifully loud voice at 
the coach window; “ w’ine is a mocker—strong drink is raging.” 
And here a violent hiccup broke short the quotation. Not a word 
more passed; but Lord Silverstick’s guardian discharged the contents 
of a j)istol at the voice with an aim, which, luckily for the quoter of 
King Solomon, was very remarkably unsteady. It served, however, ta 
change the interruption from a sermon to a cry for mercy, winch, 
with the effects of the shut, brought the others of the party imme¬ 
diately round the coach. The cu^fos of the party jumped out w'ith 
the discharged pistol in one hand, and the bottle in the other. A 
single crack of the whip fi'om the. more active of the party, sent the 
already frightened interloper flying at the best of his speed. 
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J'LIGJIT VII. 

“ ^Etatem aliam, aliu'l tiu'tuin rouvenit.’’—PULl'Xt'S. 

In rainy ■weather, wear yonr Maciutosli; 

When ilie glas.s rlsee, vaterproof is diMh, 

It is a trying thing tor a now poor to take his scat in the House, 
ot‘ which he is of nocessirv the last and meanest fraction. 
Blit at least, ///'.s place is (Iclinilc. The whole kingdom of Great 
Britain knows him to be the last created j>eer; and, in all jiro- 
hability, knows also the why and wherefore of his elevation; 
— whether b(>rongh interest, or professional merit, or the exercise 
of adroit political scavengery, or the personal ])artiality of the 
sovereign. 

But a peer who has established his claim to an ancient barony, 
is in a ditierent position.—His assumption of a right haiing tlis- 
placcd others who fancied themselves firmly seated in their 
])laecs, every junior jieer is the loser by his gain; and his 
lordship's precedence licing a stab to the pride of many, be 
is compelled to take uj) a position among those who regard 
him as an intruder. 

I’or, after all, why lias any i>ccrag(; been snflered to lie dor¬ 
mant ?—Because tlie lamily entitled to it.s honours wanted 
money, eonsetjucnco, or s})irii, to prosecute the claim.—"J'lieie 
must have been a grievous deiieienry of one kind or other; and 
those personages, who, like the young ogrclings in the fairy tale, 
have been slecyiing all their life long with their coronets upon 
their heads, feel entitled to look down upon heads so long con¬ 
tented with a simple night cay).—The Jiew' ])cer is conseijuently in 
a false y)ositiou; and like most jieoyde so eireumstaneed, his 
manners are unfaM)urablv inllucnccd bv the consciousness of 
being out of place;—cither he is sneakingly humble, or affects a 
careless effrontery to cover his einbarras.sment. 

Never had llowardsou .«tood more in awe of the alligator than 
on first assuming his robes I—Never had he felt .so little, in^ when 
invested wnth unaccustomed greatness. The man who lias held 
hi.s own in White’s heau-window',—the man to whom the Hou.se 
of Commons ha.s li.stcncd with deference, is entitled to keep the 
crown of the causeway, in wlialevcr yiosition he may find him¬ 
self. But when, in one of those thin attendances of the Lord-, just 
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sufficient to make a House, which causes every individual present 
to stand isolated and distinct, as a king upon a throne, Lord 
Huckhnrst first assumed his place on the ministerial side, with 
easy aiul well-bred fissurance, to confront the inquiring faces 
of the opposition,—an involuntary effort to clear his throat ap¬ 
prised him of a certain uneasy consciousness of being in presence 
of the elect of the land ;—those chartered inagnats of lingland 
by wlnuu, far more than bv the people, its throne may be taken 
by the beard!—lie A)uud himself looked down upon by those to 
whom h{“ Avas forced to look u]) in return. Xo buffoonerv Ihere, 
—no vulgar linerv,—no affectation of fastidiousness. Xothijig but 
the most ])erfeet siinjtlicitv of manner and tone could cnal>le 
liim even to pass muster among them. To distinguish himself 
ahorr them, even the exhibition of the highest abilities would 
scarcely suffice. 

lie saw before hltn the sbrewtl ey<‘ and sarcastic smile of the 
rmiol)le<l lawyer,— tlie relh'clive, earew'orn Imov of the ennobled 
statesman,—the sturdy sciuan'nt'ss of tlie rural suzerain,—the 


authoritative gravity <jftho spiritual loial;—hut in greater number 
than all tluse imilcd, the sloueliing nersons and iue\j)resi-ive 
eouutenanees of the aueient nobles of tlie kingdom, who, in spite 
of moral and idivsieal itisiguilieaiiee, derive mi otlicrwisc imat- 
taiuCihle stain]! of juTsoiial distinction, from the habit of iK-ing, 
from their cradle upw'ards, a mark for deference and eon>idera- 
tion.--1 lovvi'ver unwillingly, (for the I'sprit <h‘ corps was still 
dormant w'ilbin liim, and lie stood ‘'among tliein, but not of 
ibem,”) be was forced to admit that a ])ortiou of'* the divinity 
that ilotb lied.ge a king," extmids its powers rif fascination to 
the Order next sueee»“dinir in t!i'c:r<’e. 


It was mortifving enough to Jairvl Jhickrmv>t to feel hini-'clf 
so thorotighly out ol'his clement.— In attaining his ]>eeriige, lie 
had considered only tlu' <‘onse<|U('uee it vv'ould confer;—the iii- 
siguificauce, was a sensation for which he was imjirepared.— 
lie had anticii>atcil vvitli dcliglit a riddance from .lack Honev- 
held's nightly salutation to him in the House of (,’ommons, of 
“ Well, old chap !—do you mean to come it ^lrong over ns to¬ 
night ?—Are you going to drown our faculties with another 
yard and a lialf ol’])um])-wati'r Hut lie found that tlie vague 
iookvS ol’ in(]nirv directeil towards him by his new colleagues,— 
the air of iiou-roeognition with which they regarded a man so 
much loss well-known than conqiorts with a condition that 
liestows tlie conseqneuee of a jiuhlie man on a peers eldest son 
fi'om the moment he is hreeclied,—were almost harder to hear 


than the coarse familiarity of a Sir .John Honcyficldl— 

Nothing l>ut the nieencss of tact derived from a life of cluh- 
hood, enabled him to withstand the temptation to rise and 
dcl’y them by an astomuling specimen of eloquence, on tlie 
first occasion that presented itself!—But Lord Buckhurst had 
served too severe an apprenticeship to the (]uizzery of While's 
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to be unaware that precipitation would be damnatoiy;—that 
it is only a law lord who is entitled to make himself heard, 
witiiout previous probation;—and that it was his business to win 
his way to toleration, and from toleration to consideration, by 
patient attendance,—by working hard on committees,—by af¬ 
fected indifference to his distinctions;—and when at lengtli he 
did permit himself to speak, carefully avoiding all meteuce to 
oratory; but addressing his limited and select audience as a 
gentleman adilresses, in private life, a party of friends whom he 
does not pretend to astonish, but to whom he wishes to impiirt 
information ii charge dc revanche. 

All this lie fully knew and wisely practised; whereas certain 
of the un-eiinobled, less cognizant of tlie conventional exigencies 
of bis position, who saw in Lord Ilucklnirsl only the brilliant 
Ilowardsou of the CJoinmous promoted to a higher sphere of 
action, felt surjiriscd that month after month should pass away, 
and the only notice of his parliamentary' career in the news- 
pajiei'S, consist in the words, Yesterday, Lord Buckhurst took 
the oaths and his seat.’’ They had exjx cted to find him (Ihat- 
hamizing before four-aiul-twenty hours were over his coronet! 
These certain persons, however, consisted of the only two really 
interested in the success of the new peer;—namely, Mauley and 
Gcrlrude ]Slontrcsor.---La(l\' llachel was so'embittered against 
him, as to take, no part in his triuinjihs; and as to the poor girl 
at the rrsuliues, siw was solicitous for bis eternal salvation ratfier 
than for his senatorial distinctions.-~U was only his mother’s 
executor whom he htul saved out of the fisli-pond, and the 
broken-spirited woman over whose destinies he had passed like 
the withering simoom of tlie desert, who persisted in examining 
the papers day after day, to look for the one loved name,” 
among those brief records of lordly legislation, from which wc 
may infer that the epicureans by patent,—the stewards’ room of 
the state,—leave the dirty work of the kingdom to be done by 
their subs, of the servants’ hall, or House of Commons. 

Lord lluckhursts determination during the first hottr he spent 
under the authority of the mace of the Lord (’hancellor and 
black rod of the Csher—(the .Alpha and Omega of the House 
of Lonis)—w'as never to reliim there more. 

“ Except for a call of the House, or some remarkable debate, 
I will not expose myself again to tlxis insolent scrutiny !” musctl 
he. 

Something, however, in the quiet, easy, slip-shod fivshion of 
the debate, as compared with the uproanous, scuffling, bustling 
schoolboy restlessness of the House of Commons, proved singu¬ 
larly congenial wdth his taste.—The undemonstrative despotism 
of the Lords,—tlie quiet exercise of power,—delighted him.— 
It was as the “ Fiat lux 1 ” compared with one of Ilullahs 
uproars for the million.— 

As a matter of curiosity, he returned once or twice; and after 
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a week’s experience, felt that to descend from this polished 
simplicity of potentiality to the clamour of an assemblage like 
the Commons,—loud, laborious, dirty, and oppressive as the 
mechanism of a steam-engine,—^would have been indeed a work 
of derogation! 

13y degrees, he Ijegan to experience an interest in the opera¬ 
tions of a body whose modes of despatch w'ere so new to him. 
He was found to be an excellent committee-man. llis services 
were eagerly solicited by ministers; and when, at length, he 
was tempted to speak, so thoroughly had he made himself master 
of the tone appropriate to his new audience, that the careless 
grace of his diction afforded a valuable leason to those from 
whom ho had received so many.—Moreover, the wisdom of that 
calculating machine called Government, in which a colossal 
rapacity seems engendered by pcrt)ctual contemplation of the 
proportions of the Pfational Debt, admitted that his lordship had 
discharged with interest his amount of obligations. He was 
consequently seated more firndy than ever upon the back of the 
alligator; tlic faces of the opposition benches having converted 
their sneers of sarcasm into a stare of wonder and consternation. 

The various ascendancies of the House of Lords now attempted 
to cajole him into their subdivisions. The pious faction, which 
calls itself the religious party,—the pedagogical faction which 
calls itself the progress party,—the retrogressive faction, which, 
plus arisUtcrate que Varistocratic, devotes itself to the rigid main¬ 
tenance of the Order,—the oilcake faction, or agrarian party,— 
all in succession did their utmost to increase their consequence 
in the estimation of ministers by obtaining his eloquent inter¬ 
mediation for their jiet measures.—Lord Buckhurst, how'cver, 
was on his guard against incurring the stigma of officioiisness or 
iuiportunity.—Like the sibyl, by burning a portion of his books, 
he hoped to increase the value of the rest.—It did not become 
him to be a speaker of all work, like a rrcderick Howardson, or 
a Mauley.— 

Moreover, a new species of clairvoyance was perplexing his 
mind.—He was beginning to surmise that the motive which had 
deterred liis sire and grandsire from prosecuting their claim to 
the Buckhurst peerage, was a consciousness of the inadequacy of 
their means to sustain its dignity;—for he found that the estate 
which had made Howardson of Greyoke rich, left Lord Buck¬ 
hurst of Greyoke poor, ^o far from his hereditary precedence 
over the stuccoed portico assigning him greater weight in the 
county than Lord Langley, wdio had ha^ed and hewed his 
way into tlic peerage with a golden hatchet, he found that, in 
the subscriptions to county charities, the name of Lord Buck¬ 
hurst, hoisted above that of his wealthy neighbour in connexion 
with 51, 5s., and in opposition to the 105/. of the Langleys, 
looked fifty times more insignificant than when figuring swerly 
among the esquires. 
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Under the dawning sense of this want of consequence,^ Grey- 
oke,—^noble, beautifm, unblemished Greyoke,—became distaste¬ 
ful to him. The old family seat, of which scarcely another man 
in England would have token possession without a sentiment of 
pride and accession of worth from such a patrimony, he de¬ 
spised as inadequate to the maintenance of a barony of the four¬ 
teenth century;—and had serious thoughts of expenmng a portion 
of the five-and-twenty thousand pounds still remaining to him . 
of the prudent economies of liis mother, (which she had mentally 
dedicated to the formation of a suitable establishment in town, 
and future settlements for younger children,) to the erection of 
a new wing, containing a (lining-room of sufficient dimensions 
to keep head and front in dinner-giving with the stuccoed 
portico.—Contemptible rivalship,—miserable competition!— 

Meanwhile, the county contained one individual to whom 
Howardson’s accession to the peerage afforded perhaps as much 
satisfaction as to himself. The Earl of Crohampton, father to 
the Lady Lucy and Lady Caroline adverted to as our hero’s 
partners in the course of his first season in town, rejoiced to 
welcome to his side a man he. considered worthy of pni'ticipating 
in the great blessings of his Order; a man who had not bought 
his way to distinction either with money or merit, but was 
entitled to cap himself wdth velvet and gold at a coronation, 
because his grandfather, twenty times removed, had shared, with 
the infamous Gaveston, the favour of a worthless sovereign. This 
was everything to the Earl of Crohampton.—This was nobility 
as he understood the term,—This was an arislocratism that rose 
superior to the stuccoed portico by somewhat more than the 
altitude of a chioppine.”— 

Entitling himself fo the friendship of the new Lord Buckhurst 
in consideration of the acquaintanceship formerly vouchsafed to 
Howardson of Greyoke,—he seemed as proud of having at length 
a kindred lord in his county, as though one of the kings of 
Brentford could have witnessed in his latter days the accession 
of his brother monarch.—It was “ Buckhurst, Buckhurst, Buck¬ 
hurst!” with him, in all times and places.—He could be no 
longer certain whether Swedes \#crc a safer cultivation for his 
neighbourhood than mangel-wurzel, unless Buckhurst supported 
him in his presidency at agricultural meetings; and the grand 
question of Poor’s Rates escaped his comprehension, unless 
simplified by the luminous exposition of the Lord of Greyoke.— 

Now, in earlier life, the vicinity of Crohampton Castle had been 
one of the greatest obstacles to the frequency of Howardson’s 
visits to Greyoke.—^From his boyhood upwards, he had regarded 
the Earl as a bore of the first magnitude ,—a of the constdlation 
Comes.—Lady Lucy and Lady Caroline too had been impedi¬ 
ments.—As he occasionally permitted himself to say among his 
friends, ** Such faces are only ornmncntal when attached to 
the water-spouts of a cathedral.” — Even when Lady Lucy 
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became the wife of a widowed duke,—(one of thoie square 
masses of i^ive consequence which had overawed him in the 
House of Lords as with the d^ity that invests even a fragment 
of stone when we know it to & of Hruidical origin ,—) he had 
not felt himself safe in submitting to the dvilifres of the 
&mily.—^Lady Caroline was still grimly in wait for him, like 
the spectre of some withered ancestress of the reign of the 
Conqueror!— 

But, strange to tell, once enwrapt in his peers’ robes, he 
beheld all this with a different eye. Once enrolled in the same 
feudal corps with the Crohampton tribe, and entitled like them 
to regard the sons of the soil merely as enfranchised serfe 
attached to the glebe,—a subaltern portion of the human race,— 
the narrow-sightedness of the Earl seemed suddenly conyerted 
into a loftier view of human rights; and the dry sen-possession 
of the passionless Lady Caroline, into an ** air of distinction!”— 
There were strong grounds of sympathy between them. They 
were alike entitled to oppose a barrier to the developments of 
social life;—and profess their national religion of love of Liberty 
in the same modified and contracted sense diey practised the 
equalizing humilities of Christianity:—their interpretation of 
both faiths, the human and divine, being derived from the reve¬ 
lations of the Heralds’ College. 

The early habits of Lord Buckhurst classed him among those 
who regard their little native island as a sort of bachelor-lodging, 
for which Italy supplies a garden, France a drawing-room, and 
Germany a library and bath.—But now that, by promotion, he 
had acquired rights of lordly proprietorship in tne tenement, he 
fancied that to see the little lodging kept in repair, and swept 
and garnished, was a duty that acquired dignity at his han^ 
and was only appreciable by those similarly privileged. 

One of the wittiest modern writers of Germany, Henry Heine, 
has observed that the English love Liberty like a lawful wife,— 
the French like a mistress,—and the Germans like a grand¬ 
mother ;—that the English, with all their pretended domestic 
affection, occasionally thrash their loving spouse or sell her at 
Smithfteld;—while the French commit a thousand extravagances 
for the object of their illicit love, whom they asphyxiate with 
charcoal if unable to enioy her society in their own way. 
Whereas the sober-suited Germans, who indulge in no ecstasies 
in honour of their grandmother, treat her witn habitual defer¬ 
ence ; and, rich or poor, secure W a comfortable place fer life 
in their chiumey-corner!— 

To this classification, the moral philosopher ought to have 
added, that it is only the brutal order of En^ishma n who cndgels 
his wife or sells her in a halter, that ever lavishes upon her the 
vital warmth of an ardent heart \ the cultivated TSfigliBbrnan, 
privil^cd to have griffins or sea-horses painted on his chariot- 
panels 1 — and monsters in stone set up over his lordly gate- 
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j^ts, treats her with calm urbanity,—sends her to court with a 
diamond necklace round her neck,—^fers the paints smiles 
of some actress,—and when she is in peril of her Iro, lays down 
straw before her door and goes to the opera.— 

Such was the comu^ tenderness experienced by the Lords 
Crohiunpton and Bu^urst towards the national Liberty (hey 
were pl^ed to love and comfort in sickness and in healda,— 
worship with their bodies and endow with their worldly sub¬ 
stance;— and, from this fellow-feeling, arose between them 
a camaraderie such as forms the nearest substitute for friend¬ 


ship—the pinchbeck of an ostentatious poverty of nature. 

for with the Crohampton family, Loi'd Buckhurst felt no 
occasion to dissemble the dawning pride which, at White’s and 
in the wider world, he buttoned as carefully under his frock-coat 
as though it were the trace of the branding-iron.—The thing of 
which he stood most in fear was to incur a suspicion in the World 
of attaching importance to his new honours; and he laboured to 
be at ease in them, as a mechanic to seem accustomed to his 
Suud^ clothes.— 

" Emwardsou med to be a very pleasant fellow!” was the 
commentary of White’s, on the gratuitous efforts he was making; 
—“ he w’iu probably be so again when he becomes better 
ac^ainted with Lord Buckhurst.”— 

For thoi^h London is the metropolis of modem Europe 
where nobility exercises the greatest influence—an influence 
more extensive than was ever attained by the grandees of Spain, 
whose privileges were only in proportion to the despotism of the 
throne,—^it is also the city where the hypocrisy of independence 
most prevails. The bad^s of chivalry are seldom assumed unless 
when the wearer is stretched upon the rack of a royal presence; 
and the rainbow-show of ribbons gracing the button-holes of the 
Continent, is with us confined to the bonnets of our wives and 
winkers of our horses.—The only outward and visible sign of 
aristocratic distinction in London consists in the motley array of 
the sen'ants’ ball But our pride is not the less existent, because, 
like the secret cuirass of Cromwell, worn under our garments. 

The affected nonchalance of *tbe aristocracy, assumed in the 
first instance to deprecate the jcalou^ of the middle classes, is, 
however, thoroughly thrown away.—The policy good for France 
or Spain, is no more applicable to the use of our constitutional 
country, than the persiennee and Venetian blinds to which we 
pretend as if we knew the memiing of sunshine. The fmedom 
of the subject is with us too well established, and we possess too 
complete an equality before the laws of the country, to make the 
exhibition of an embroidered garter a matter of envy.—The 
people are too strimg in their rights to be tempted into settii^ 
up a guillotine because certain classes of the community dress 
their trencher-scrapers in purple or crimson, or are entitled to tie 
a blue ribbon across their shoulders on appearing at the leuee of 
their severe^ I— 
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Nevertheless, the graces of humility and affability are as much 
affected as if the untitled world experienced envy wid venera¬ 
tion for empty honours, only formidable when connected with 
feudal rights of the days of chivaliy, long extinct; and by the 
time Lord Buckhurst had enjoyed his honours for a year, he had 
lost all his former graceful imoudance of manner in his en¬ 
deavours not to j^ivc himself airs.—The play of countenance 
which at Dr. Clifton’s had won the gentle heart of Gertrude 
Montresor, was now wholly obliterated —not by the ploughshare 
of care, but by the assumption of a mask of poco-curanteism. 

For in a country so remarkable for gravity of countenance as 
England,—where a woman is seen selling a doll or a man 
frizzing a wig, with a seriousness of deportment worthy to work 
a problem in Euclid or figure beside the death-bed oi an arch¬ 
bishop,—a passive immobility of feature that would have glorified 
the pencil of Velasquez, constitutes one of the characteristics of 
the aristocratic estate. 

Such was the charm of Lady Caroline Cranwcll in the eyes 
of Lord Buckhurst!—Tlie heroines of Madame Tussaud were 
fully as animated; and the mutable complexion of Apollonia 
Hurst, and varying expression of the fine eyes of Lady Rachel 
Lawrance, became odious in his recollection, compared with the 
steady fixedness of feature he reverenced as indicative of con¬ 
sciousness of a definite place among those whose passage through 
life leaves a permanent trace in the records of time, like other 
objects photographically delineated, by shutting out the sunshine 
from the rest. 

He began to find (’rohampton Castle a resource against the 
solitude of Greyoke; where his hospitalities were limited alike 
by want of means, and want of geniality. At Crohampton, he 
was sure of the sort of conversation that suited him. The events 
reported there under the name of news, were of the conventional 
and trivial order in which his soul delighted. The nature of the 
hosts and of the guests they assembled was hard, round, and 
smooth as a billiard ball;—no obtrusive angles,—^not even a pre¬ 
tence at grace or adornment beyond their specific hardness, 
amoothness, and sphericity. 

The Earl, evidently of opinion that a man of a certain age like 
Lord Buckhurst, could scarcely find a more appropriate wife 
than a woman no longer young, like his daughter, and that Lady 
Car., as his alter ego was a very fitting partner of his “ egoism for 
two,”—extended the same encouragement to the new peer he 
had formerly done to the youthful esquire of Greyoke; taking 
occasion, moreover, to insinuate to his guest that if Lady Caro¬ 
line Cranwell still remained Lady Caroline Cranwell, it was 
only the result of a long-existing ambition to become Lady 
Caroline Howardson.— 

But Lord Buckhurst, though enchanted to be invited as a 
guest, had no idea of being kidnapped as a son-in-law; and 
when he found that the attentions he received from Crohampton 
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Casde concealed simster designs, (like the “ Hail, Cffisarl” of 
the assassins who prostrated themselves at the feet of the great 
Julias only to secure access for their daggers to his hear^) 
he began secretly to expatiate on the baseness of human nature, 
which is incapable of affording its hospitality to a neighbour or 
making him free of house and home, without prcuieditating the 
injury of tying a millstone round his neck, in the form of a 
superannuatccT daughter.— 

r or though enrolment in the paMS of Burke and Lodge so 
far influenced the principles of Lord Buckhurst as to make him 
fancy it possible for a wife of his own to be as endurable as he 
had hitherto found the wives of his friends, he bad tlioroughly 
made up his mind if he did marry, to do himself the amplest 
justice. A peer of the realm Avith a fortune of only seven tliou- 
sand per annum, is not in a situation to marry for love; still less 
to sacriflee himself to the love he may happen to inspire.— 
Above all, a man jA'hosc heart is set on auding a wing to his 
family mansion, is forced to convert the quiver of CupicT into a 
hod, and his Arrows into a trowel.—The Lord of Grejyoke had 
consequently decided to remain single, or double his fortune in 
doubling his condition. 

The weakness (almost amounting to a vice) of tuft-hunting, 
is doubtless, contemptible enough, and sufficiently prevalent in 
the world, to prove that the world abounds in sneaks. The 
chance of having been italicised by an apt and specific name, 
has served indeed to endow a very common English failing with 
very uncommon notoriety.—For the charsicter of a tuft-hunter is 
one the odiousness of which is easily attributable to any indivi¬ 
dual of inferior rank addressing coiurtcsies to one of a higher, let 
th^ deference emanate from whatever source or origin; and tufl- 
hunting being necessarily the vice of people of Tow degree, it 
cannot be too foully stigmatized. 

But to how many ]:>crsons of high degree would the infamy 
extend, if an equally explicit designation pointed out to shame 
the highborn furse-hunteks, who court the company of the 
rich !—the pitiful nobles who vouchsafe neither their love nor 
friendship under a certain ratiq of remuneration;—but [scruple 
not to dip in the dish with the millionary Jew, pr wed with the 
heiress of one enriched by the spoils of the gaming-table!—By 
comparison with the needy honourables who dispose of the favour 
of their company for the price of a dinner, the paltry tuflr 
hunters are decidedly in the minority I—' 

The best thing Lord Buckhurst found to do with the coronet 
(a right and title to which he fancied had ennobled the blood 
of his ancestors through a dozen generations) was to put it up to 
auction to the highest bidder, while pretending to exercise a 
fair free choice in the election of his partner for life. Hence¬ 
forward, he hoped to be two to one against the alligator, and 
complete its subjugation by placing a golden curb and snaffle 
betvseen its fearful jaws.— 
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FLIGHT VIIL 

**1468 aocienB tvoient nn gwd respect poor les femmes; msisiJscroyoient 
hoDorer leor modestie en se tmsaot sar lenrs antres vertos. Sor oe prioeipe, wt 
Spartiat entendeat an Stranger faire de magnifiqoes vloges des talens d’ane tone, 
rmterrompit en col^re, disant qne c’ctait m^dire d’nne ^me de Inen. 

** Ches nous, la femme la plus estimee est oelle qui fiut le pins de bmit, de ^ 
Ton parle le plus, qu’on voit le plus dans le monde, chez qai Ton dine le pms 
souTcnt, qni donne le plos impcriensement le ton, qoi jnge, tranche, decide, pro* 
nonce, assigne auz talens leur m6rite,—anx vertas lenrs degree et lenrs places, et 
dont les humbles savans mendient le plus bassement la faTeur.”—J. J. Bodssbat;. 

To follow the gradual deterioration of a mind crated for noble 
purposes, but degraded b^ worldly usage, is a task about as 
tempting as that of a Parisian cfdffonnier; who gropes under the 
shadow of night in heaps of dirt, rags, and shavings, for the 
chance of occasionally finding a few spangles or a lost jewel 

Suffice it, therefore, in a few words, that* the mean proprietor 
of noble Greyoke, condescended to all the bas^esses usually 
perpetrated by purse-hunters; though under the influence of an 
overweening vanity tliat would not content itself with second 
best. He chose to have youth and beauty with his bride, in 
addition to lands or money-bags; and those endowed with 
money-bags or lands in addition to beauty and y^outh, chose to 
have something better in exchange than a discredited rou ^,—a 
peevish egoist of a certain age.—Defying the spur of steel ap¬ 
pended to the heel of so feeble a knight, the alligator, conse¬ 
quently, laid him sprawling in the dust, and made off to shelter 
in a purer clement. 

For five long years did the discomfited Buckhurst waste his 
time in these unprofitable pursuits;—now, arrayed in the lion*s 
skin of pride, now in the monkey’s skin of dandyism,—^in both 
an animal of small account.—He who had liitherto enjoyed his 
torpor of ease like a serpent goiged with prey or an idol stupi- 
fiea by incense, laboured in pursuit of matrimonial enrichment as 
unremittingly as a galley-slave in a mine; either fluttering 
among the wooden butterflies of fashion, or parading the 
honours of his caste in the sight of some vulgarian in all the stiff 
emblazonment of a herald’s tabard.—But alike in vain!—Never 
had cautious selfishness so overshot the mark. 

'‘At ten years old,” says a sapient philosopher, “a man is 
influenced by cakes,—^at twenty, by the smiles of woman,—at 
thirty, by the cogencies of books,—at forty, by the gauds of am- 
bition,^—at fifty, by the glitter of gold!”—it surmised how &r 
Lord Buckhurst had prc^rcssed along the road of life, that his 
heart and soul were now absorbed in tiie counting of coin 1— 

“ I am going to dine with the Attorney-General,” said he, 
one day, in answer to an invitation to dinner from Lord Crohamp- 
ton ;—** an old schoolfellow of mine, who has turned his abilities 
to some accountfor with a patrimony of only a few thousand 
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pounds, he is now in the enjoyment of mven or eight thousand 
a-year.”— 

« Which no doubt he knew much bettor how to gain than 
to spend r—retcwted the Earl.—" What samr vixtre can a man 
possibly attain in Westminster Hall?” 

"Sir Thomas Mauley attained there a certain saocir jovir, 
whidi, as &r as himself is concerned, comes to the same tfamg,” 
replied Lord Buckhurst, hractiously. " The savoir vivre is an 
exercise of one’s vanity—^the active principle of one’s sentient 
enjo^ent.”— 

"You would have met at my house,” said the Earl, "another 
old school-fellow of yours,—a capital fellow,—Jack Honcyfield 
of Gronington Park.”— 

" 1 always found him a sad beast,” said Buckhurst, shruj^ing 
his shoulders ,—** noisy and unpolished to the last degree.”— 

" The mere rusticity of a sportsman I” replied Lord Crohamp- 
ton, with a smile of indulgence. "Besides, all the merit want¬ 
ing in Honeyfield is supplied by that of his cook.—Honcyfield 
came into his uncle’s fine fortune a year ago; and sfiends it not 
as our neighbours, those dreadful Langleys do, in brocaded cur¬ 
tains and services of plate,—but like a rational being, in keeping 
the best table in London!—I admit that pople are beginning to 
call it *Honeyfield’s ordinary!’—But what then?—One meets 
the best society there.—Honeyfield evidently wanted to persuade 
Caroline to take the bead of bis house;—^but the foolish girl 
would not hear of it.” 

Lord Buckhurst, aware that the Earl had asserted the same 
thing of himself, knew what weight to attach to the story. But 
he could not foAear observing—" I always understood that Sir 
John Honeyfield was to marry a fair cousin of his, of the name 
of Hurst ?”— 


"Yes,—^there was an engagement between thQtn—a family 
arrangement, in which the inclinations of neither were con¬ 
sulted But when the young lady came of age, and into the 
enjoyment of her fortune, she declared off, and took the veil, 1 
fim<^, or something of that sort.” 

Having said his say, Lord* Crohampton stepped into his 
brougham and drove home to dress for dinner; litue suspecting 
diat he had accomplished one of the purposes of Providence, as 
unwittingly as the outterfly conveys from flower to flower the 
fertilizing farina it has brushed with its careless wings, or as the 
bird transfers to a distant region the seed it has pilfered for its 
own sustenance.—Unintentionally, indeed, had he acquainted his 
intended son-in-law with a fact it greatly concerned him to 
know 1— 

For Apollonia Hurst, single, and in the enjoyment of eighty 
thousand pounds, was a very difierent person to Lord Buck-- 
hurst in search of a wife, firom pretty little Apol-blossom, a 
imnor, to ^ listless Howardson of the clubs. She was now 
reaUy worlii " inquiring after!”— 
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But WHERE ?—Who could afford him intelli^Dce of the gentle 
being whose existence on the face of the earm was as that of a 
tuft of wood-sorrcl, lying like a lost emerald in the heart of some 
gloomy forest? The only person of whom he could have ob¬ 
tained the clue he wanted, was Lady Rachel Lawrance; with 
whom, since leaving Hal kin Street for a loftier habitation, he had 
held no communication. With an audacity of self-reliance, 
however, worthy of the century, he decided that he had only to 
extend his hand anew in token of conciliation, to have it grasped 
with gratitude.—And it "was so. 

But the Lady Rachel of to-day M'as a very different being 
from the I^ady liachel of four years before. In the first place, 
she had attained high consideration in the world from the pub¬ 
licity of her husband’s irregularities;—the sec-saw justice of 
England being apt to weigh the virtues of one person, by placing 
in an opposite scale the vices of another. 

The Lady Rachel of to-day, accordingly, was thoroughly 
emancipated from the timidity of mind and manner engendered 
for a time by an unnatural attainment of independence. If she 
had not attached friends to her side, she had collected adherents; 
and fortified by their support and applause, gave the law she had 
been formerly compelled to receive. If she welcomed Lord 
Buckhurst back to her society, it was merely with a view of 
enrolling him in this numerous association. Her house was now 
at once a bureau ^esprit and bureau de politique ;—and the ad¬ 
hesion of one of the best speakers in the Upper House and 
most eminent judges of the tribunal of fine taste,—^was duly 
appreciated:—the great artists frequenting her society assigning 
as much authority to his ipse dixit, as the ministers to his ayes and 
noes.—Even the celebrated commander, of whom a foreign 
writer has bitterly observed, that. “ Fortune raised him aloft in 
triumph on the buckler of Victory, only to make manifest the 
meanness of^ his proportions,” appeared to value the voice of 
Buckhurst of Greyoke far more highly than the heiresses of the 
United Kingdom valued his hand. 

So it was, therefore, that for the remainder of the season 
Lord Buckhurst dined once a-week with Mayonnaise, the cook 
of the sad beast” Sir John Honcyfield; and once a-week, with 
the godmother of the Roman-catholic heiress. 

Of the object of the latter concession, as yet, he said not a 
word; dreading that precipitation in his inquiries might place 
Lady Rachel on her guard, or at least give her an opportunity of 
placing Apollonia on hers. It was essential to his attempt to 
find the fortress ungarrisoned. 

Amid the hurry and confusion of our tumultuous Babylon, 
(the only metropolis of Europe where the swallows find neither clay 
nor quiet for their nests,) people are oftener off their guard than 
elsew'here; as the march of a coming enemy is most audible and 
visible across the stillness of the plains. One night, therefore, when 
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Lady Rachel Lainrance was busied in looking over the &ntastic 
sketw-book of Flightington the academician, and Ustening at 
one and the same moment to a new capriccio of Thalberg, and a 
new theory on comets from Dr. Sehenstemus the Fru^an astro¬ 
nomer, wlwe waitine the announcement of the carriage that was 
to convey her to a aucal ball, Lord Buckhurst observed, (as he 
stood examining the sketches over her shoulder,) pointing the 
while, in a fanciful illustradon of one of Uhland's ballad, to 
a figure that exhibited some slight analogy with that of Apol- 
blossom,—“ By the way, yonder sea-nymph reminds one a hide 
of that little itoman-catholic fnend of yours. — I forget what 
became of her.—Did she die—or marry Honeyfield—or what ? 
But no! now I think of it, die * man of whacks,' as we used to 
call Honeyfield at college, is still a bachelor.” 

“ A bachelor, because, instead of becoming his wife, Apollonia 
Hurst on coming of age was idiot enough to enter a 
puinagel" observed Lady Rachel, continuing to turn over the 
leaves of the skctch;book,—^thc rustling of which, rendering her 
words partly inaudible, was to her eager auditor as die rustling 
of the leaves of the Book of Fate !— 

“ I should have thought,” observed he, coolly, “ that her 
father’s house might have afforded a pleasanter alternative.” 

“ Her father’s house is the grave!”—replied Lady Rachel, 
carelessly fa^ening the clasp of one of her rich bracelets.—“ My 
poor old cousin did not long survive the flurry occasioned in his 
quiet existence by Apol’s whims and caprices.—^Instead of af¬ 
fording him pleasure, his daughter’s arrival in England was like a 
ray of light suddenly penetrating into a cavern, to scare with its 
brightness some bird of night long habituated to the gloom.—The 
consequence was, that, on attaining her majority and the enjoy¬ 
ment of five thousand a year, the foolish girl had ncidicr home to 
receive her nor friend to advise her against seeking so desolate 
a retreat as die obscurity of a Mguinage ,"— 

The carriage was just then luckily announced: for though 
Lord Buckhurst was far from one of those the text of whose 
heart is printed in their face. Lady Rachel could scarcely hayc 
failed to notice his air of vexation on learning that he had allowed 
so rich a prize to slip through his fingers.— 

Aware, however, that the vows of a Umine arc not of the 
binding nature of other religious orders, already he had deter¬ 
mined to make an essay whether the heart of the humble virgin of 
the Ursulines were as placable as that of the highflying dame lo 
knowing in the whereabout of comets. But not before the end 
of the season! To a London man, whether in or out of parlia¬ 
ment, the season is a species of Sabbatical year, in which no busi¬ 
ness can be done. 

Moreover, as frequent disappointment and long suspense 
renders apathetic natures more patient, though tending to in¬ 
crease the irritability of the excitable, he said to hims^ whUe 
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contemplating his new prefect, as he would have done in survey* 
ing a pneasant pdti —** VaUa an morgeau qui se jiumgera Jrmdr^ 

The circle of Lady Rachel was, in fact, an agreeable addition 
to his London pleasures. Without entering into the flights of 
her pet ideolc^es, or the factions of her mercenary Usogmns of 
letters, he derived the same pleasure from contemplating the 
impetuosity of their ideas and emotions we feel m surveying 
from the ^orc the turbulence of a troubled sea. There was 
something in the perpetual moral movement of its opinions and 
principles, refreshing to liis inert nature as the breezy current of 
winds vouchsafed by Providence to disfiel the stagnant vapours 
of the earth. 

There was a certain reflective brilliancy, too, in the coterie of 
heauJo-esprUst which seemed to illustrate all admitted witliin the 
magic circle; and as the eloquence of an orator resides nearly as 
much in his auditors as in himself, he was not sorry to have 
secured an audience qualified to double the measure of his quali¬ 
fications. For albeit his lordship aficcted, to leave his light 
under a bushel, he had it secretly at heart to let its lustre shine 
through a crevice.—He chose to be as fully recognised as a man 
of talent, as was compatible with his more showy vocation of a 
man of the world. 

In the minor tlieatre, the “ 'llikitre des Elcves,*' managed by 
Lady Rachel Lawrance, the flash of wit,—the clash of argument, 
—the dash of hypothesis,—the lash of criticism,—the crash of 
theories,—the gash of satire,—produced a sort of perpetual melo¬ 
drama, which afforded for a time a startling excitement.—^By 
degrees, however, he grew weary of the froth and roai’ of the 
angry ocean, in whose storms he had taken delight,—“ Kul si 
grand jour gui ne vimt d vespres —and he began to be displeased 
that the stage should be perpetually occupied by the comparses 
of the dramatis personee^ and at finding her ladyship’s word a law 
as regarded changes of scenery and decorations. Baron Buck- 
hurst of Greyoke had no idea of being placed on a level with 
varnishers of canvas and stirrers of crucibles. If he deigned to 
enter the republic of letters, it must be as dictator.—He even 
expected die wits of the day to mix a little sugar and water with 
their alcohol, to accommodate its fiery particles to his enfeebled 
aristocratic }Wate.—lie chose to have opinions set apart for him; 
shorn of their rugged coats, and stamped on the flank with his 
c^onet—Classics must be issued for his sole use, as for the 
di^hin of France,—classics “ ad usum delpMnV — 

The alligator, however, thought fit to resist;—and long before 
the prorc^ation of parliament, Lord Buckhurst had decided, that 
if he formerly found it fatiguing to tame down his progress to the 
slow march of a herd of asses, it was far more so to keep up with 
the rattling pace of a pack of high-mettled racers, starting lor the 
St. Leger or a steeple chase. 

Nor was he in better conceit with the circles of fashion,—in 
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which the cackle of the parrot was substituted for the solemn 
hoodngof the owl;—and he be^n to Ic^the the nok)r, anmeaning, 
ungraceful pi^ant of London life, as we do an often<*seen panto¬ 
mime, with whose tricks we are familiar, and whose sparkles and 
foils have become tarnished.—Leaving his proxy, therefore, with 
ministers, without hinting to friend or foe the object or destination 
of his journey, he took his departure for the Netherlands.— 

Now if there be a spot on earth in striking contrast with the 
living, breathing movement and enterprise of I^ndon, it is Flan¬ 
ders:—^that mouldering corpse of departed greatness, whereof 
Charles V. was the Prometheus; but which, having suffered its 
vital spark to evaporate, lies extended in its nook on the sur¬ 
face or Europe, like a body preserved from corruption in cer¬ 
tain churchyards, by conversion into adipose matter. Colossal 
cities, decimated of their population,—ancient institutions, from 
which the waves of human life have receded,—exhibit on all 
sides a tortior of nature arising from a sluggish circulation of the 
blood, and unexcitable nen'ous system.—Lord Buckhurst had 
not spent four-and-twenty honrs in the land, before he felt be¬ 
nighted ; and began to listen for the striking of the clocks, and 
feel a sort of mildew overs])rcading his frame.— 

“ No wonder, poor child, she should have taken refuge in a 
cloister against toe innutritions dreariness of such a clime!”— 
mused he.—I remember once seeing a picture by Albert 
Durer of the Garden of Eden,—and such a picture!— I can 
understand now why Flanders is the most catholic of countries. 
—It is only by keeping their eyes steadily fixed on Heaven, that 
the Flemish are enabled to overlook the monotony of their earthly 
existence.”— 

Meanwhile, as die time approached for the interview, he 
began to understand the artluoiisness of his undertaking, and 
feel overpowered by the idea of confronting a religious commu¬ 
nity. Tne quietude of such a spot,—the very rustle of its robes, 
—recurred to his recollection like an omen!— 

In earlier 3 'ears he had, of course, as became a young English¬ 
man, of birth and fortune, scampered through his grand tour on 
quitting college. But being just then possessed by the devil of 
fox hunting, so as to have only from April till October at his 
disposal, he hatl made a two days’ mouthful of Flanders; and all 
he knew of Beguines or Bcgiiignages, was that (having thought 
right to veri^ on the spot the reminiscences of Corporal Trim 
and my Uncle Toby, anent what the former calls “ the young 
begging nuns,”) he had learnt from his Flemish void, de place 
that Beghynages vrerc uncloistered convents, instituted by a 
certain Countess Joan of Constantinople, in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, in Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, and Mechlin;—little walled 
communities, several streets in extent, subjected like other 
convents to a superioress and rimd rule of life; but without 
compulsory seclusion or irrevocability of vow. 
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He wa$ then too much in haste to proceed to the Rhine, to 
take the trouble of visiting the peaceful citadel of one of these 
holy sisterhoods; the only feeling they excited in the mind of 
the fashionable tourist, being a regret that no such si^e institu* 
tion subsisted in England, mr the safe disposal of spinsters of 
small fortune, who have converted Bath into a tabby colony for 
the kittening of scandal. 

Now, however, that he liad made up his mind to attempt an 
interview with one of these semi>cioistered maidens, that which 
had before appeared a modest retirement from the noisier plea¬ 
sures of life, assumed an air of conventual severity. 

He knew not how to approach so saintly a community. To 
his worldly mind, tlic humble Beguines seemed triply guarded 
round by a sanctity more appalling than all the state environing 
the precincts of the courts of kings. 

“ So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity,” that Apollonio Hurst 
wore a charmed dignity in his eyes, like the ladj' in Comus. 

Though educated in the convent of the Ursulines at Bruges, 
it was into the Great Beghynagc of Ghent she had retreated,-— 
unwilling to wound the feelings of the good sisters so dear to 
her, by entering before their eyes another religious community 
than their own. 

Tliither, therefore, did Lord Buckhurst betake himselfj and 
the emotion of awe w'e have described laid an iron grasp upon 
his heart as he approached the ejuaint old city of Charles v. and 
the Artcvcldes;—^which for him contained no monument of 
greater interest than the Beghynagc which in their time passed 
for an antiquity. 

A question or tw'o addressed to the valet de place of the hotel 
where he sot up his rest with the view of intimating his arrival 
to the fairest of Apol-blossoms, having sufficed to betray his 
curiosity on the subject of Beghynages, he was informed there 
was no* better occasion of viewing the community than when 
assembled for evening service, to which strangers are admitted 
w'ithout resen'e. 

Though much relieved by finding himSelf able to reach the pre¬ 
sence of the lady of his speculations without exciting imperti¬ 
nent surmises, it was a severe trial to rise from table for the 
purpose, with his dinner half digested. Nevertheless, at the ap¬ 
pointed hour, he stepped into the carriage provided for him, and 
proceeded to the Beghvnage, 

Tlie day had been sfioweiy; increasing the humid exhalations 
of the amphibious city, which broods like some aquatic bird over 
the channels of the four rivers at whose confluence it is moored. 
Mists were rising in all directions from tlie canals,—hanging 
upon the quaint old Flemish frontages of the quays, and impart¬ 
ing mysteiT to the openii^ vistas of those aquatic gangways. 
Here and there, a fisherman was lowering his net into the muddy 
stream as unconcernedly as though the barracks, hospitals, and 
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monasteriis biUldag th«r loathsome feet m hs watex^ wexe so 
many verdmit avenues of alden. llie whifrina Victories ^e' 
buOT city were sdll,—the glow of its ftiniaces ezttogu^ed fef the 
nigmj and all he heaid was, from the Beghynage afrur, the .. 

“gquilla di loQtaao 

Che p^a U giomo pianger ohe si maow.” 


There was something mysterious and depressing in the misti¬ 
ness of the scene;—where, among the passing multitudes, no 
single soul was cognizant of his name or race. Thanks, how¬ 
ever, to the same inspiration which fostered the eloquence of his 
maiden speech, e. a bottle of excellent Neierstein with which 
he bad armed his courage,—) Lord BucUmret was in gay or 
rather in wanton spirits. 

“The pretty mrl of eighteen must have expanded into a 
lovely woman of three-and-twenty 1”—mused he, by the road.— 

“ I wonder whether I shall recognise her again, or she me ?— 
Truth to say, we took pretty accurate measure of each other’s 

S ersonal merits. What hours I used to spend gazing into the 
eptha of her hazel eyes, (sweet eyes the colom of tarnished 
alver, or rather the colour which no words can describe!) in 
order to fescinate her into an equally deliberate survey of my 
own!—After all, I see no cause to despair of bringing her to 
reason. She was unquestionably much attached to me; and 
though Lady Rachel maliciously contrived to send her out of 
my way, what has been, may be again. By this time she must 
be tired to death of her dungeon Better a linnet in a bush, 
than an eagle in a c^c,’ quoth the proverb;—and poor Apol- 
blossom will most likely be full of gratitude to any one who 
affords her sufficient excuse for setting the wires of hers at de¬ 
fiance !”— 

As his lordship muttered these self-encouragcmcnts, he was 
pacing through the pointed archway of a venerwle gatehouse of 
brick-work, into an extensive area divided by streets and struc¬ 
tures with high pointed gables, resembling the olden colleges of 
Cambridge, or aTOs-houses of our cathedral towns. Strips and 
patches of turf ornamented the central courts;—in the midst of 
which, predominant over the other buildings with which its 
aspect was strictly in accordance, stood the wurch;—the light 
streaming through the illuminated windows of which, and the 
pealing organ frmtly heard within, afforded the sole interruption 
to the srilmess and dimness of the scene. 

For at that hour, not a soul was stirring in the Beghynage I— 
Not a light to be seen throughout the windows of either the - ■ 
convents or detached bouses!—Not a sister moving in the de¬ 
serted streets!—According to the rule of die order, all were as¬ 
sembled for evenmg prayer, in the old church into which Lord ' 
VOL, rv. X 
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Bttckham now made Ms way^—notMng doubtmg^ liffi fiite 
glance would detect in the assemblage^ 

** Tb« one &it &ce by aatnre mark'd his ovo.” 

But having penetrated the porch, he stood undeceived! 
Though the whole six hundred sisters of the Beghynage were 
before Mm, collected into a mass, not a face was miblel-— 
All were on their knees;—^the light of the lamps and tapers de¬ 
taching the deathly wMteness of their stiff opaque wimpes and 
veils, worn the blackness of their gowns of serge. And as they 
knelt with their heads depressed, the wMte hemi-covering was 
drawn forward over their faces, so as to form a triai^lar 
and mystic hood, like the shadowy forms deducted in Rem¬ 
brandt’s picture of the angels descending the l^der, in Jacob’s 
dream,—a sketch of which sublime conception may be admired 
in the Dulwich Gallery. 

Six hundred human beings, praying as with a single soul, yet 
not a single human face apparent! How awful, how unearthly 
those sable figures with their cowled wMte heads, dimly visible 
by the light of glimmering lamps and tall tapers burning upem 
the altar; while in the organ-loft high above, in the centre of 
the church, the emanations of a stul brighter light served to 
define in dark masses the persons of the JB^guines officiating as 
choristers; their sweet voices supplying responses to the offi¬ 
ciating priests, and emulating in their gentleness the voices of 
angels answering, in a higher sphere, the interrogation of a 
Being more august!— 

Lord Buckhurst was so thoroughly panic-struck by the aspect 
of this cohort of kneeling headless beghyns, — from whose 
motionless trunks issued murmurs of prayer, amid clouds of in¬ 
cense mystic as the scent of the Volcameria, that, for a moment, 
he foqi^ot the purport of his presence in the utter sickness of his 
soul; and was forced to lean for support against one of the 
columns of the church. Till then, he had not believed that the 
earth contained a spectacle capable of rousing him to emotion! 

Having glanced along the line of sculptured saints obtruding, 
life-like, above the capitals of the columns, and extending their 
hands and the symbols of their faith as in benediction over 
the no less solemn assemblage prostrate below,—^he suffered his 
eyes to follow the mass of kneeling figures vanisMng in the dis¬ 
tance into utter darkness; till, at the extremity below tfre 
ozgan-lofr, a twinkling light suddenly started into life wMcb 
slowly and steadily progressed to wards him ; exhibi tin g in its 
advance an aisle of motionless forms, on either each 
exactly resembling the other in form,—attitude,—^imiiiobiliiy. 

As the light slowly approached, he was unable to reason uim- 
self out of a feeling of awe at its ostensibly spontaneous move¬ 
ment. Even when, on reacMng Mm, it proved to be merely a 
dark lantern borne by an aged beghyn, whose province it was to 
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^iJundle the ti^>^ at jdie varioua shrine^ be eotiid n 9 t divest 
hiooself of die breathless emotkai by vhieh he 'bed. |ieea 


By deereesy however, his senses accustomed themselves to the 
subdued light and peculiar atmosphere of the spot; and as a 
fine voluntary burst from the orsan, pealing among the groined 
roofi of the church while the nnest u|^fiea the Host and hun¬ 
dreds of closely sw^ed heads depressed themselves yet mpre 
humbly than before, Lord Buchhurst was moved by a strong 
conviction that the fmth environed by so many soothing attri¬ 
butes,—so many touching illusions,—enhanced to the enervated 
senses by harmony and fragrance,—must exercise a doubly con- 
solatoiy influence over the spirits of those holy women, who 
have retired from the world to renounce or repent its vrilder 
enmments. 

He could well understand the rapture with which the ears 
thus weaned from pleasurable words, must listen to those exalted 
and exalting strains, lie could appreciate the ecstasy produced 
by those bewildering fumes, purporting to typify the emanations 
of a soul in grace uprising, in grateful tenderness, to the footstool 
of the Almighty 1— . . 

The electric chain of ideas which we call the soul, was touched 
within him, coimecting him by unseen links with a more ex¬ 
tended scale of animate and inanimate nature;— 


“ And be who came to scoff, remain'd to pray!" 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PHEASANT; OR, EVERT 
MAN HIS OWN THIEF. 

A TALE OF OXFOHl). BV LUNETTE. 

“ I SAY, Simmons, who stole the President’s pheasant ?” said Robert 
Augustus Short, beduiaker of St. Mary’s Collie, Oxford, to the deputy 
under sub-cook’s assistant of the same college. 

“ Oh, no ’un, o’ cos,” w^as Sinundns’s reply; “ No ’un.” 

What an unfortunate fellow is that poor No-one, aUas Nobody, soys 
some philosophical moralist; he seems to have come in for everyone’s 
faults and punishments, from the time when Ulysses poked out the 
Cyclop’s eye—do but think what he has to set off against this misfor¬ 
tune. True it is, he has to bear many faults. Eveiyone, from Ulysses 
to the truant schoolboy, requires the aid of Nobody, as well as of 
Somebody. He, too, alone, comes into the world free from the pri¬ 
maeval curse: Nemo sive vUUs ncucitur. Remember, loo, how h^py 
his life \&-—Nemo eontewbu rwot—the old wine-bibbing Falernian knew 
what life was. “ Nobody,” sings he, “ lives in contentment.” That he 
was a gourmand, we have equally good authority. Grave old .^E^ylus 
tells how like Nobody (tliey called him oudeis in those days, only 
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another alias) was to John BnU. When John heard all Monsienr 
had to say abotit Nong tong {»w, he patted his b^y, and murmoied, 

I shonld like to d^e with Nong tong paw.” Jost so, our fiiend Nobody. 
If he heard a maifhad a new cook, forthwith he wanted to dine with 
him. We give the Greek below;* it looks so learned, as the Bkck 
Brodder told Ahab Meldrum, (see Sam Sttidk, No. 3;) and as Nobody 
kindly presented him with Ms love—iV^emo pragtat antomn-—doubt¬ 
less, he did not miss his feed. “ Excellent xnan was he,” says scnne 
rejected author, whose MSS. are so well Miown that not even a 
printer’s devil will read them. Excellent man ! he reads my writings 
'—’Nemo meet Bcripta legit. 

Stay, good panegyrist; you forget how wicked Nobody became, 
and how rapidly he fell into evil courses, free as he was from vice at 
his birth. Ah, how 'I—Nemo repente fuit turpissim?is. Pooh, pooh, 
my friend; that only means, it takes five years to make an attorney. 

But to return whence we started, as the congreve rocket said when 
they fired him wrong—Who stole the President’s pheasant ?” 

He himself; and thereby hangs a tail, as there did once to the 
pheasant. 

“ Well, but Berkeley, how did you get tiiis pheasant?” asked John 
Montague of his friend, as he formed a third round a warm fire in 
Berkeley’s rooms, in the third quad of St. Mary’s, one raw evening 
in October. 

“ Why, you see, fiueish day, nice warm sun, skilfied down to Bagley, 
wandered through the wood, saw long tail on a branch, happened to 
have air-gun, up gun, good aim, over went longtail into my pea-jacket 
pocket; wander back to skiff, drop down with stream—all right—^have 
him up for supper at nine, with et ceteras. Come, Monson, pass the 
black draught.” 

“ Didn’t any one sec you ?” drawled Monson, as he passed the port. 

No, no ; took good care of that—dose shave—old Dionysius come 
upon me, not a minute after—never a bit the wiser—made a bow- 
offered to skiff him back—veiy polite, and parted.” 

“ Well, wc’ll do the bird justice—I feel {jeckish—though it does 
want an hour to supper,” replied Montague—“ Eh, Monson ?” 

“ Oh, ay,” chorused Monson, rubbing his hands. 

“ Come in,” shouted Berkeley, as a modest tap was heard at the 
door, and in elided the President’s flunky, a pleasant, rcd-foced, smirk* 
ing man in blue, and all blue. 

“ President’s compliments—” said the blueman, with a prodigious 
smirk. 

** And wants to blow me up,” murmured Berkeley. 

“ President’s compliments, Mr. Berkeley, and is much obliged to 
you for the fine pheasant you left for him in the kitchen ; and will be 
very glad if you will partake of it with him to-morrow at five pre¬ 
cisely.” 

Eh—oh—oh;—yes—confound—mudi obliged—da—very well— 
pheasant—curse—dinner,” muttered Berkeley, very open-mouthed ; 
concluding his acceptance of the offer with a long string of excommu¬ 
nications in a short form. As soon as the messenger had closed the 

* cvtrnrfic airu oiSuc ’i|6iXfv.~£8chyluB. Who also tdh ns that the Wizard 
of the North was «obody. £cce sigaam votvort roiovrcc ftayog ivrt." 
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" Wdl, fooir* growled Berkeley. 

“ Please, sir, the President sent for the longtai), soon after he come 
back from his walk.” 

« Wen.” 

** And please, Muster Tompkins wants to know what youTl have for 
supper.” 

“ Nothing!” roared Berkeley, with a rush towards the door that 
sent Simmons down stairs at a railroad pace. 

“ To think,” growled Berkeley, as he stamped about his room— 
“ to think of being outwitted by that fool, old Dennis.” 

“ Ay, and so devcrly too—asked you to dine off your own bird- 
how you'U ^oy it, Berkeley!” said Monti^c, with a smile. 

“Enjoy it —rU have a cold—^the measles—^tho smaU-pox—any^ 
thing—^I’U not go—I swear—yes, that I do.” 

“ I am fuUy aware that you swear, Berkeley,” rejoined Monson; 
“ and pretty lustily too ; but swearing wont lidp the longtail or my 
supper.” 

“ I swear I wont eat any supper until I see that longtail on my 
table cooked and carved. Wont you join, Montague ?” 

“ Put in a clause, not this term—friendship wont carry me fur¬ 
ther,” replied his friend. “ What say you, Monson ?” 

“ Say for a week, and I’ll moke one of the conspiracy.” 

^ “ Well, well, os you like,” said Berkeley ; “ but now to get the 
bird—first let us see where he hangs. Come, Montague, come and 
reconnoitre. Come along, do!” 

“ I’m coming, as the rheumatism said to the teetotaller.” 

“ He is in the pantry, Jolin,” said Berkeley, as they crossed the 
small court into which his rooms looked, and approached a grated 
window by the side of a green door in the opposite widl, respectively the 
mr-hole and entrance to the bock way to the President’s house through 
the stone passage and pantry. 

“ Tliere he is, Charley,” replied Montague, peering in at the 
window. “ Caught a glimpse of his appendi^e—that’s him—rsspicc 
Jinem —^look at his tsul.” 

Satisfied with their reconnoitre, the two friends returned to tlieir 
council-chamber; and, after a good many pro’s and cons, decided on 
the plot for the recoveiy of the bird. Dr. Dionysius Tardy, alias 
Slow Dennis, was by no means a fool, as bis recapture of Berkeley’s 
pheasant shewed; but he had his peculiarity—he bated to huriy 
matters. “ Wait a day or two,” he would say ; ** perhaps to-morrow 
will do better.” He believed in the power of delay. It had once saved 
his life—he had been challenged—^his antagonist wanted to fight di¬ 
rectly. “Stay,” said Dennis, “perhaps to-morrow will do better.” That 
night, his murderous ftiend got very drunk, rode homewards on a 
tricky horse, and was found in a ditdh on the morrow, not the better 
for a dislocation of the vertebras of the neck. His wife was frightened 
with her first offspring—curious coincidence, they are seldom fright¬ 
ened with any but the first—and, in consequence. Miss Tardy arrived 
at .the seventh month. 

“ Pity it wasn’t a boy, Dennis,” said an old friend. 
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** Yes,” replied Dennis; “ never knew any good come of being in 
a hurry; perhaps she had waited, it might have been a boy.” 

It was midnigh^the college clock chimed twelve; and Denni% 
closing a heavy folio, prepared to retire to his soliti^ (»uch<~>for 
Mrs. D. T. was with her mother in Waleso-no one was alive in the 
house but Dennis. Better wait a little,” he murmured, as he 
wrapped his dressing-gown round him, wheeled his arm-chair to the fire, 
and, placing a slippered foot on each hob, began teasing the fire with 
the small poker. 

Rat-tat, rat-tat, went the knocker on the garden door. 

Dennis rose—down he sat-—" better wait a little,” said he. 

Rat-tat-rata-tat-tat, went the knocker. 

Dennis rose, and candle in hand, descended the stairs crossed the 
servant’s hall, along the stone passage to the door. 

" Wlio’s there ?” said Dennis. No answer was returned; so, after 
a short delay, Dennis opened the door, and found nothing. He re¬ 
turned to his room, and once more teased the fire. 

Again the knocker began to make a noise. 

" Hum,” muttered Dennis—" some of those foolish boys—^better 
in bed—^hum— go down, wont catch them—^go to the porter, and set 
him to watch.” 

With this dcteiinination, Dennis once more descended, candle in 
hand—for the night was pitch dork, and the college lights were gone 
to bed—^lie opened the door, and, of course, as he expected, found no¬ 
thing. Drawing it to gently, so as not to close it quite—^for he had not 
got his pass key^—the Doctor proceeded across the small court to the 
archway that led into the outer quadrangle, where the porter lodged; 
he had hardly entered the passage, before his candle was knocked over, 
and a voice shouted—“ Here’s the thief!—after him, Montague!” 

Away went the I>octor, all legs and wings, out of the passage, across 
the great quad, through the bishop’s arch, round the inner quad, under 
the colonnade, round this pillar, by that, back again through the arch, 
over the great quad, through the kitchen passage towards his own back 
door. Close at his heels came Montague, always near, but never close, 
calling out, “ Stop thief! stop thief!” at the top of his voice. Idany 
anight-capped head looked out of window; and even the porter thought 
of getting up. 

At length the archway to tlie third quad was gained by the panting 
Doctor, and home was in sight. 

" I see him !” shouted a voice from above. " I’ll teach you to rob, 
you rascal—take tliat!” 

Down <^e a bucket full of water on the poor Doctor, who, drenched 
to the skin, rushed, half blinded, across the court, and flew into his 
passage, dosing the door with a hearty bang. 

Have you got him, Chaiiey ?” asked Montague, in a low tone. 
" Ay, ay, slipt in, and unhooked the beauty in a jiffy.” 

** Now, then, for the second act—Monson, I want yon,” re¬ 
plied Montague, as his friend came down the stairs, walked with 
him to the garden door. 

Bang, bang, wtnt the knocker, and ring, ting, the bd^ most fii- 
riously; up came the aroused porter at last, and aL» the senior tutor. 

" What’s the matter, Mr. Montague?” said the tutor. 

" A thief, sir, just Irapt the garden wall^” replied John, still knocking. 
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At last the door was opened: first appeared Dennie, verj odd from 
the water, and not slightly cross; then Ihe hlueman, in very question* 
able skin covers; and l^tly the females of the Ws^old in white 
array and white faces. * < 

“ What’s the matter T asked Dennis. 

** A thief!" exclaimed Montague, the porter, and the tutor,' unit 
voce. 

“ Where?” asked the Doctor, with a slight 8hivei>-the night was 
cold, and so was the water. 

“ Saw a fellow come out of this door with a light, run after him 
round the quads, under the colonnade, back again through the but¬ 
tery archway, and, just os I was laying hands on liim, he bounced in 
here—^he got a rare ducking first from Berkeley, who saw him coming.” 

“ In here ?" muttered the Doctor—“ good ducking—hah 1 hah !— 
very goodhe tried to laugh, but his wet clothes would not let Wm. 

“ In here?” whispered the blucmon, looking behind him. 

“ In here ?” shrieked the females of tlie household—“ we shall all 
be murdered 1—Oh—oh—oh!” * 

“ Shall we search the house, Mr. President ?” asked Montague, 
“ I should like to pay the fellow out for the dance he led me.” 

“ No—^no, I thank you, Mr. Montague ; doubtless, he ran through 
the kitchen into the garden, and by this time is over the walls—better 
wait till to-morrow. Most likely'he’s got nothing.” 

“ Oh, but he had, sir—it w'os some bird or oUior—it looked like a 
pheasant, Mr. President,” replied Montague, raost SKiriously. 

“ Eh—ch,” muttered tlie Doctor—“ he’d better have waited till it 
was drest.” 

“ Please, sir, the pheasant is gone,” said tlie blueman, with a queer 
look, half smile, half sc^uint. 

“ Well—well, can’t be helped—thank you, gentlemen—good night 
—^we must bear the loss—^better wait till to-morrow,” replied Doctor 
Tardy, as he closed the green door, and retired to his bed. 

* « * « « 

“ Tompkins,” said Berkeley, about noon on tlie following day, as 
he entered the sanctum of the chef de cuisine of St. Mary’s College. 

“ Yes, Mr. Berkeley,” replied Tompkins, siduting military fashion. 

“ Let me have this pheasant for supper to-night, with a dish of 
scolloped oysters—at nine, as usual.” 

“ Cehaiidy, Mr. Berkeley,” replied the chef, laying the bird down 
on the counter. 

« Well,” ejaculated Simmons, as he saw Berkeley well out of the 
culina^ prednets—“ I never—no, I never see’d sidi a likeness afore.” 

“ Likeness, Simmons?” said his superior. 

“ Ay, likeness, Muster T., ’atween that there bird as was prigged 
by the Doctor, and that tliere ’un as Muster Barklyehas now a brought 
in to be drest.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, Simmons—merely a family likeness.” 

“ May be, may be—there’s a pair on 'em, as the devil facetiously 
observed to his thumbs—family likeness—well, I never—I vonder 
who stole the Doctor’s longtail ?—eh, Muster Tompkins?” 
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They tell me thou vt changed, indeed—thou that irert once so &ir; 
They lay nntiinely streaks of 'white are mingling with thine hair; 

o-wn hath lost its golden glow, yet both are in their prime— 

Oh I surely Thought and Care have power to do the work of Time. 

They say that those deep azure eyes, shorn of their lustrous nught. 
Shed ever on the thankless earth their sad and fkiiing light; 

And mine, while dimly thus is traced the record of past years, 

See the vain vows almost effaced by their own bnmmg tears. 

They say thy smile bat rarely comes, or cometh but to pain. 

So mournfully the sadness steals back to thy lip again; 

And I have learu’d through bitter years to aide with careless brow, 
The passion and the agony that never rest below. 

Ours is a tale too often told—a fate too widely known— 

A weary tale of broken hearts, fond dreams, and hopes o'erthrovni •, 

A &te which given by selfish men bath been so drear a doom, 

We, in the grave, where we shall meet, shall find no deeper gloom. 

Poor hearts I so loving, yet so weak—we had not strength to say, 

« Ours is the wealth of perfect love—^we give it not away 
For refuge from the angry storm, we paid a fearful price, 

Pouring a whole life’s happiness on one vain sacrifice 1 

Aoio, gaining power from our despair, prouder in our regret. 

Truly w^e keep our earliest vows—we change not, nor forget j 
But marvel much that such a love—so deathlesB In its truth— 
Strengthen’d not in that trying hour the timid vows of youth! 

Alas ! unconscious of the depth of feelings scarcely known. 

Shrinking before the bitter scorn by worldly natures shewn— 

Assail’d alike by friends and foes—by prayers—by threats—by tears I 
Our unforeseeing duty gave the treasured hope of years! 

Then came that second sacrifice, which held us to our fate, 

Which made thee lonely—me a slave—^widow’d in wedded state; 

Then the long after-life of woe—this long, long, weary life— 

I need not teU thee of its care, its pain, its hidden strife. 

Its outward calm, its inward storms, its sorrow, and its crime. 

Its quenchless passions, burning still—nay, gathering strength firom 
Its idle hopes, its guilty dreams, its yearnings towards the past, 

Oh! this consuming agony must bring us rest at last. 

Well, but they tell me thou art changed—’tis this that I would say; 
And I—I would not see the night that follows such a day ; 

Thou I once so bright—so beautiful, I would not see thee now. 

With all thy grieih, and all thy wrongs, so plain upon thy Yntow. 

No 1 let ns never meet again—this—tAts my only prayer 
Would it not add a pang to each, to see what each must bear 9 
Come not to rob me of the all that cheers my path of gloom— 

The Memoity of what thou wert in Youth’s onblemish^ blomu. 
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“ Oh, B'hat a vorld of rile, iU«ftToi»^ ftatti, 

Looks handsome in three thousand pounds o-year." 

Shaksfebe. 

“ I own I eannot felicitate anybody that mairies for lure.*'—H obacs Walpole. 

Peteb Beckfobd wrote a large book upon Fox-hunting—-poor Nim¬ 
rod wrote treatises without end on Sporting—we have periodicals 
devoted to the cause of tlie horse and the hound—the chose of the stag, 
the fox, and the hare, but never a word, that we ore aware of, on 
Fortune-hunting. Fortune-hunting!—that dear delightful will-o’-the- 
wisp pursuit!—that pleasantest of all pleasant delusions 1—^that most 
exciting of all exliihirating, soul-stirring, heart-bursting recreationsl— 
that brilliant and irresistible torch at which so many gay moths and 
butterflies flicker, flutter, and bam their wings—never has Fortune- 
hunting been treated of as it ought. 

Whether it is that the parties are unwilling to renew their disap- 
pmntments, or whether the success of the successful makes them 
indifferent for after concerns, or whether the chase is so precari¬ 
ous, capricious, and uncertain, as to defy all rules and regulations, 
or whatever may be the cause for the silence we know not, but in 
these days of universal inhshed, it does seem .somewhat suipiising that 
no one should have attempted to bring a subject so popular, so com¬ 
prehensive, and so widely alluring, down to something like rules. 
Not only does it embrace the schemes and subtlety of the hunter, but 
the wiles, the wariness, the watchfulness of the hunted. 

The same hand tliat trimmed the hook, spread the net, and set the 
snore, can tdl how near the victim took the bait, entered tbe meshes, 
or grazed tlie noose. Better far than the fox-hunter can he tell to 
wlxat point he ran with a breast-high Bt?ent, when the ardour began 
to slacken, and how tlie game was ultimately lost. Lord! a good run, 
beginning urith the acquaintance of the parties, the manoeuvrings of 
a mother, the innocence of the faflier, the calc^tions of the gentle¬ 
man, the deductions of the lady, the eggings-on of the aunt, the 
interrogatories of “ the friend,” the cross-purposings of both—above 
all, the plaudits of the lookers-on,—and then the cold blowings when 
the engagement is announced, with the eagerness with which former 
promoters assist the “ break-off,” would furnish a whole Encyclopaedia 
of instruction for the young, and entertainment for our popular friend 
—the Million! 

It certmnly is an extraordinary attribute of womcn-kind, that some 
have quite as much pleasure in breaking-off a match as they have in 
promoting one—nay, more; we verily believe they like it tetter, and 
promote many hopdess ones for the sake of enjoying the mortiflea- 
tions, bewailuigs, and complainings of the parties. To be sure, there 
may be sotnething favourable in the position; for a man just well 



uar^fiedf is much easi» c«iigli$.tfei«KaTftiiett^^ 
with a broken leg is eader taken thftn one without 
has then a good chance; ^ it is irho can poor tfa^ bakn ol^QQS^ia;^.^- 
tion into his wounded spirit, hinting thyt her friend .was.;OOt ** gQOolro ^ 
enough,”—-that all things considareC he is weJl out dCihe . 

held a lucky escape and that he'll find {fienty of wooaen ready Jisg^i';:. 
at such a chancel Can a man be so ungafiant as not teat ^ ' 

dante's sincerity by asking her to be that happy soother?. Ceftajwy^/; 
not, especially if she has as miich tm as fotho'* m . ^ v 

From this la^ sentence it will be infared tl^t we are n^ g<^^ to 
write a fflghing, lackadaisical, marry-for-love>i-cal treatise* Certainly, 
not; inde^ our title and mottoes would acquit us of so foul an i^ierr: 
sion. Wc will be very honest on that point-much honester thsp^thn 
ladies who are oftentimes quite as mercenary, withmit ocff eandonr^ 
Of course, there arc some bright exceptions, dear delightful little 
darlings, who think of nothing but the man his^lf; but then, ’od^rot . 
it!— they seldom have anything ! We don’t blame any little dear for 
feeling happier witli a man that can keep her four, than.riie would 
with another who could only keep her a pair of horses; hut aU we 
mean to say is, that upon the “ balance,” as the betting men say,- 
women are quite as mercenary as men. They mayn’t care for money 
—merely as money—golden sovereigns, and so on, but they think 
quite as much of the enjo3rmeut3 to be procured with money—the 
diamonds, the opera-boxes, the barouche, the dash, the dinner-parties, 
the dance, and the devil knows what! Nay, more; for most men— 
real men, we mean, in contradistinction to boys—^marry for quiet ; 
whereas nine girls put of ten marry for the sake of being their own 
mistresses, and beginning to racket. 

And upon our Ufe, now that we have got the pen in omr hand, we 
may odd our belief that the less a girl brings, the more she thinks 
herself entitled to spend—u|K)n the principle, most likely, of long 
previous privation. 

Oof uncle Solomon Skinflint, of Aldermaubury—a man whose 
name will be held in reverential esteem so long as money is adored, 
and the Monument on Fish-street Hill, 

*' Like a tall bally, lifts its head and lies"—* 

our uncle Solomon Skinflint, we say—a man of infinite prudence and 
frugality, albeit of the Goldsmith’s Company, always said to us— 

WTiatever you do. Jack, marry an heiress; they are just as easy 
caught as other girls, and not half so extravagant^ But, Lord bless 
us! how is a man to be able to judge, unless he has a fortune of his 
own to catch one with. Our uncle had no receipt for hriress-catching 
—at least if he had, it was not left among his papers; still, that was 
the opinion of a man who knew “ what was what,” for he elbowed his 
way through life for cighty-two years, and left a hundred thousand 
beUnd him! Glorious man! It shews we have a real veneration for 
money, for though we didn’t get a “ stiver” of it, we still fedl a sort of 
honour reflected on ourself, as being the nephew of a man who was 

Proctored,” and “ Doctors’ Commoned,” to the melody of owe hun¬ 
dred (hotisand pounds! There’s music in the sound of it! But we 
digress—fortune-hunting is our theme. We look upon “fortune- 

* 'Whidi it has now ceased to do.—Eo. 




tw awdL a " adeno^ of tliose that tep tttight^ 

a^ ttUat to) ix many a pxoficient in mathezoatica 
jid^; dtaalea'IvttBlA oilt trat'a emy tgnre cranm^ a pufal fm ha 

‘ U. ; The taaln ijtafiflcatio&s are^ plenty of impudence, and a 
Bbioaiei^^ n8tQre~>a koontledge generally ividely ^port 

jfi^ eohdbadc attainmenta. Moreover, ifs a pecdiar branch df 
Irqw taittae^ tor every woman, as somebody has said, is a sepamte 
H^llliaat ahd we qaestum whether Solomon Skinflint, with ^ his 
worldly experience and knowledge of the nsury laws, could have made 
a saeeWid venture among the girls« Between ourselTes we think 
JoDathan couldn’t, and that was the reason he pr^sred talking to 
tiyhig. But let ns get on with our subject—“fortane-hunting.’* 
Fortane>hunting! a charming name it is; but dt, how many 

hearts will resp<md to the truism’ of the difficult of achieving an 
hdresal Men that started in the pursuit with the fullest confidence 
in the invincibility of moustache, and big calves—dreadful right to 
see surii «mce young men” supplanted by lank-haired, weazel-eyed, 
nungy^locking mongrels, who happen to have been bom first, or 
whose long purses m^e up for the deficiency of their persons! Odious 
mihs! How we hate all ridi men!—all at least, except our unde 
aforesaid; and we might as well hate him for any good we shall get. 
of him. But, confound it! there we are digressing again! 

In fortune-huntiag the order of nature is reversed, and the male 
sex stands most in need of our council and consideration. To them, 
then, we purpose offering the first fruits of our observation, without 
interfering further with the fair sex at present than as they are neces¬ 
sarily interwoven with the web of our subject. When we have steered 
the youthful bark through the shoals and quicksands of fortune¬ 
hunting life, we may, perhaps, devote a few pages to the service of 
the gentler craft, not that wc think they stand much in need of any¬ 
thing of the sort, for, to tell the truth, wc never saw a monied woman 
yet that did not know uncommonly well how to take care of herad£ 
And here we may explain that by “ monied woman ” we me^ the 
woman with money in her own right—in absolute possession—“sewed 
in fee” as the lawyers say—at once the noblest, the finest, most 
inspiriting game of all. By heavens! we fancy we see the majestic 
creature!—^the buxom widow of yesterday!—childless, and well- 
jointured! She moves like the antlered monarch of the forest! Her 
eye beams radiant! There is a soft confidence in her look; and her 
footman and fat carriage-horses seem as if they lived for no othm* 
purpose than eating. Widows, without doubt, are the noblest and the 
wildest game, but, like the coursed hare, they ore the most difficult to 
catch. They know what they are after; and perhaps former dis;q>- 
pointments make them more cautions now. Boys, however, must not 
enter for widows; and the hackneyed man of the world knows how to 
go about his work quite as well as we can direct him. No; dur 
instruction is for youth. Delightful task! to teach the young idea to 
fortune-hunt! We take it, there is not one of our usual abominable 
overgrown English families without some member of it, too goofi- 
Iboking to work, who must therefore go into the army and many an 
heiress. The capture of an heiress is a sort of tacit condition annexed 
to the purchase of a commission. “ A tall, good-looking young feliow 
that can many anybody he likes!” says ait indiscreet friend in 
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his hearing; and forthwith our hero makes up his mind that he has 
nothing to do but “ propose.** luckless jouth! did he but know the 
horror all steady going drab-gaitered papas have of tall young subs, 
he would use less Macassar and practise less before the gl^ 

We believe we may say there is not one rich father in a thousand, 
sufficiently reasonable in his expectations to allow of his daughters 
marrying in his life-time, we will not, therefore, consider the bearings 
of so unusual a case. If wo could fancy such a thing, as an affiuent 
father complaisant enough to tako hie departure to the other world 
before liis daughters got musty, we would say they were the grandest 
chance for a nice young man; but such things seldom are. We bad 
almost forgotten to say—^what perhaps is necessary to tell youth, 
though quite superfluous for age—that real fortunes—Solomon Skin¬ 
flint sort of fortunes—are only to be found among merchants and City 
people, three per cent, to the day men, government security; four per 
cent, on i>urciiment; ten per cent, on paper. Land is well enough to 
look at, but it doesn’t “ out up ” half so comfortable or convenient 
as money; besides which, your great landowners get absurd notions 
of tlieir inij)ortance; and if they liave not eldest sons to whom the 
land all goes, they tliink nothing under coronets will do for the girls. 
Landowners arc very difficult to deal with, and look as much at a 
pound as a merchant docs at a hundred—Sohnnon Skinflint excepted. 

As wc have undertaken to pilot youth in this all-dangerous, hut 
exciting and popular pursuit, wc perhaps liad best begin with the 
coverts, or likeliest places for finding liis game; then, Mrs. Glass-like, 
let him catcli, or try to catch, his dear, for, like Grantley Berkeley’s 
stag-hoppleing match, it’.s easier attempted than done. 

First, of the covcrt.-c—Tliese, like the fox-hunters, may be divided 
into natural and artificial: the natural coverts arc the home-houses, 
where a man is known and valued (for what he ha's, of course); 
the artificial ones, arc your Brightens, Leamingtons, Cheltenhams, 
Hastings, the wliole squad of bathing-places, and spas. The home- 
coverts certainly arc the safest, but yet the most difficult to draw. 
We hardly know, if we w'cre carrying the wrar into one of these 
almost Impracticable fortresses, whether we w'ould prefer having 
both father and mother on guard, or only a father, or only a mother. 
Let us see : u father and mother jilace delightful reality a good way 
in the distance; few' old gentlemen put off thdr shoes before they are 
quite done w'ith them themselves. And here, let us caution nice 
young men again,«t tlie absurd stories constantly afloat about disin¬ 
terested papas giving up three-fourths of tlieir income for the purpose 
of making an amiable and beloved daughter happy by marrying her 
to one of our nice, penniless pupils. There is no such reality in life! 
Indeed, it looks almost absurd refuting such stories, were it not that 
they are in constant circulation, and doubtless gain credence from 
some—that “ some ” most likely being “ some ” of our nice young 
mci 4 w’hosc wish bt'ing father to the thought, makes them live in hopes 
of similar luck. Header, if you are one of this class, we will tell you 
a secret—I’ou fferer see one of these matches come off! 

Hark back to the “ old uns.” Question proposed: Whether it is 
better to have to deal with a father and mother, or only a father, or 
only a mother ? , 

Ton honour!” it’s a difficult point. We really think, as old 
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women go, we would rather encounter a girl with a father alone. Bal 
then, 'od-rot it! he majr many again ^d destroy all our caleula^ons. 

Let us try the old girl by herself. She is sue from that sin, at all 
events $ if she does marry again, she can't do us much harm; but, 
confound them! they've no sense of decency, and will throw a ** ttjee 
yoxmg man" over at the last moment just as soon as the first 

la these days of universal promotion and prize-giving, we really 
think it would be worth offering a premium for the most impudent 
style of escamining a nice young man as to his mcans>~mole or female, 
which could do it coolest. 

Talk of sweating a jockey or a sovereign! We know of no process 
equal to that of sweating a nice young man! 

What a shock “ love’s young dream ” sustains, the first good 
£. s. d, overhauling it gets! How the blissful bowers, the perfumed 
walks consecrated by love’s impassioned lijjs—the long vista of cloud¬ 
less, sunbright days, vanish before old Flatus’ touch—the fatal inquiry 
—“ What have ymt got ?— and what will you do f ” dispels them all. 

It is an awful question! It is like the bill after a white-bait dinner. 
“ "NVliat have you got't —abd wliat will you do?’’ Horrid inquiries! 
We reckon the author of “ Cecil ” the cleverest man at gold-beating 
an idea we know of; and wc recommend a course of six volumes or 
nine, with that sentence for a thesis. Fancy a penniless nice young 
man, tete-h-teteing it with an old, drab-guitcred papa, just opening 
with that ominous impiiry. We only know one situation to compare 
to it—sitting down in frieml Nsusmyth’s easy-chair to get one’s eyc- 
tectli taken out. • 

Upon the whole, we think we would rather undergo an overhauling 
by an old papa, were it not for the objection idrea^ly mentioned of the 
possibility of a second marriage. Against that contingency, no 
calculations can be made; for—oh, nic^ young men! we blush to write 
it—there, are lasses that would marry old Nick! Notlung but a 
wooflen surtout makes you safe against that. ll«)wever, putting that 
consideration aside, we adhere to tlie opinion already expressed—tlmt 
we would rather be overhauled by a loyal father, than a mother. In 
the fir.st place, they generally do it in a more business-like way; and 
not having the feminine passion for parading a triumph, can a^ord to 
take you up short at the first check, an<l so save you and themselves 
an infinity of trouble. The old women, lord love tliem ! have no 
feeling of that sort. Their first ohjcfit is to secure admiration for 
their daughters, conscious that admji’ation is the best way of [)roducing 
competition. This is a feeling we all understand; it is the same with 
bipeds as quadrupeds. A dealer alw’ays has another “ gen’lman ” 
waiting “ to take the oss if you don’t.” 

Old sportsmen, we rea«l, used to enter their fox-hounds at hares, 
martin-casts, badgers—^all sorts of vermin, in fact—and then steady 
them off, by dint of rating and whip-cord, to the anirnfU they were 
destined to hunt. Some old women pursue a similar course with their 
daughters, and run them at anything that comes in the way—^foot- 
soldiers, curates, sucking la^vycrs— detrimentals, as they call them, of 
all sorts—just for the gratification of the personal vanity of sedng them 
admired, and in hopes of starting better game in the chase—as farmers 
run hares with their trencher-fed hounds, in hopes of starting a fox. 
Women like to make a show of a man, to parSde him, as they call it, 
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—to assist their daughters in stringing together offers, just as idle boys 
string bird’s eggs, with the exception that the lady’s "biggest ^g” 
is generally tiie last on tlie string. 7%e egg, in feet. 

Men and women argue difierently on the point of offers. We hare 
heard many « nice young men ” exclaiming against the injury arising 
to girls from indiscriminate flirtations; but as offers cannot weU be 
had without flirtations of some sort, and as oflers are considered the 
criterion of merit—^the victim’s brush, in fact—we may infer that, like 
charitable donations, ** the smjiUest offer is thankfully received.” Nay, 
we believe we may go further, and say among ladies, letting a man 
escape witliout bringing him to “book,” is very like losing a fox after 
digging him out. Tlicir principle, is—either to bag him, or account 
for him. Now, from tliis ^j)ecies of c<xpietry, old papas are free; they 
are generally of the same opinion as the nice young men, and tliink 
a girl none tlie Ijcttcr for liandling ; papa’s object is to get an eligible 
offer, with as little trouble as possible. Tliey must therefore necessarily 
be on tlie look out, and when; .such an anomaly in the country turns 
up, as an unappraised unapiirojiriated follower, the sooner they bring 
him to book, with “ What ha\ e you g(»l r—and what will you do? ” 
tlie sooner they get rid of his troublesome company, or close the 
bargain. We don’t know a greater bore, than to have a fellow con¬ 
stantly hanging about one’s lion.se “ .spooning,” as tbey call it, on the 
girls. 

Mammas, however, think otlufrwi^c, and go on quite a different 
tack. To them (if they have nothing better in view) all niee young 
men ai'e et|ually dear; ttgtf don’t want money! Bless you, they’d 
rather have a iiinn witliout! To be sure, there is generally a little 
mental reservation c»,)ntaiTied in a muttering something about compe¬ 
tence, with not unfrequontly a playful, point-blank inquiry, “ What 
have you got?” but iii no one in>taiu*c. within tlie range of our expe¬ 
rience do we know of an oM lady closing a negotiation on the dis¬ 
covery of a deficiency of what trailcspeople call “ assets.” They 
know bettm* what to do with a man—limv to ttsc him in fact. They 
“ hold him on,” ns a huntsman does his hounds with a weak scent; 
there is none, of the “you won’t do” style about them; for let the 
youth haA c nothing but his many virtues to settle, they always profess, 
as far us tJwt/ are concerned, to be perjecth/ sati.stied. But in those 
cases, their daugli1or,< are gtaiornlly too young to marry just then. 
Let the nice young man wait a little, till Jemima knows her own mind— 
that is, till «remima .starts something better, or run.s somebody in hand 
down Avith our frienil, when they turn him over on his back, as coolly 
as a fishenuan turns a trout. Some Englishmen, especially those witih 
high-stool, mercantile miiuLs, (avIucIi by the Avay are generally the best 
specs,) are oftentinu'.- uncommonly slow at coming “ to book,” and 
monstrous anxious times tlu* old women liavo Avith them. These men 
do everything by rule. When the funds arc at ninety-three and a-half 
—Avhen tlie Groat West*‘rn .shares an^ rising, or Spanish Bonds 
quotable, tliey begin to think t>f making love, and the quicksilver of 
their ardour keeps ri.sing and fulling according to the vagaries of their 
Stock. They ait^ dry, hard, matter-of-fact sort of men—^incn that 
Fould just as .«oon marry by sample as see the whole piece, provided a 
substantial broker AA'ouid pass his Avord for its equality; but they are 
what bankers imd old^omen call, moxstbous bkspectable. 
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There’s where old women use a ** nice youiiff num” to advMitage^ 
we mean, to their own advantage^ The goMba age then retuma: 
money » a ^aqualification—affection and oompetenee is all they seek, 
and under the plea^g delusion of bdng the preferred ol^e^ onr 
“ nice young man” is hurried into an offer, which acts liko an ex^- 
guisher on a candle, by putting him out. John Flutus then widks in. 

We know an old girl in the suburbs who kept “the spare bed” 
aired a whole winter, by a couple of suitors of this sort. First, came 
John Flutus—John was slow, calculating, dense, backward in coming, 
•—funds were down in fact—no offer. He came and left, and come and 
left, and came and left, again, and again, and again,—they tried liim in 
shapes and ways, and with all sorts of dresses, but tliey never could 
get him into anytliiug tH;yond brother and sistering. In this emer¬ 
gency the ‘‘ nice young man” was culled in. At it lie went, like a 
house on fire—such kissing!—such squeezing!—such l<»ve in a cottage- 
ing!—such detemiiucd indifference for eveiy-thing but their own two 
elegant selves! The old woman was all smiles and benevolence. She 
didn’t wish for money!—not she! She never liked John Flutus after 
she heard he wa^ so rich. “ Tim J>appcr was the man!” and Tim 
thought so too. In due course he came with a most fluttering pro¬ 
posal, unadulterated anlour, and adoration in presenti —and concen¬ 
trated essence of aflectiuu in/utnro; but, devil a word about tin. The 
old girl smirked, atul smiled, and stuck out her bustle, declared she 
was most flatteringly overjoyed —competence was all slu' sought, and 
she could not wish Matilda givuter happiness than wedding into tlic 
Happej family, who she made no doubt were- highly respectable. 
Tim thought he’d “ lit on his legs,” and forthw'itli oitlered a new blue 
coat with a Genoa velvet collar, and bright buttons, and unmention¬ 
ables to match; but In and lailiold! when he eumc to exhibit tiimself 
in them, he found John Flutus had the bod. 

Now John had been standing on three, events, as they say on the 
turf: first, that the iunds would rise to ninety-two cx-dividend; se¬ 
condly, that Berbice cortoe would average seventy-five shillingp. a cask; 
and tliirdly, that the Dcy of Algiers would win the Derby. Now the 
first two events had taken place, and .Tohn*s quicksilver, or -silver, 
bad risen pro)mrtionatt‘ly, when he, received an anon^’inous twopenny, 
(for we needn’t say the “ Dry’s year” was before the, penny-{}OStage 
was contrived,) saying that Mi.-s Matilda Dodger w^as about to marry 
Mr. Timotliy Dapper, an exceedingly “ nice young man.” 

Nowr John, though he wasn’t a sharp cha]», still liad a something 
about his carroty head that did lljc work of au idea; and he recollected 
having seen a jioitmanteau in the passage, addi’essed to “ Timothy 
Dapper, Esq., High-street, Islington,” the last time he “wasdonm,” 
and though no great la-lieviT in witelieraft and anonymous letters, he 
thought there might be “ something in it.” Well, .Jolin bored and 
blundered, and considering the unaccommodating tenets of our eccle¬ 
siastical law, w'liich prevents a man taking a woman off another’s 
Lands, as one wouhl a horse at TattensnU’s, by a njere transfer in the 
books, John saw, if he didn’t got Tilley then, he couldn’t got her 
after; and having passed a resolution to that eflect in his own mind, 
he next determined that it wouldn’t do to lose his eluince; so at last he 
came to the resolution, that though he was not exactly in the situation 
he had prescribed to himself, for purchasing Miss Matilda Dodgers affec- 
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tiong, yet as taro of tiie events had come off satisfactorily# and by apply* 
ing to Crockey, or that prepossesring-looking old genUeman, the late 
Sir James Blwd, as the Court Guide dublxS him# he could hedge ^e 
other# he thought he might (under present drcumstances) be excused 
so irregular# untradeaman-like a transaction as ‘‘not making love 
exactly by book.” Accordingly# he took sixpenn’orth of “ buss,” and 
was very soon down at Pecktiam Rise. IkLrs. Dodger was overjoyed 
at seeing him, for slie saw the physic was beginning to work. Well# 
she was sure he’d be glad to hear that Tilley was going to be married 
to Mr. Timothy Dapper, an exceedii^ly “ nice young man”—a young 
man quite after her own heart,—as all young men arc in old women’s 
eyes. 

Well, John stared and gaped, and hemmed and hawed, and scratched 
lus head, and blundered, and at last blurted out something about 
“ having hoped to have had Miss Matilda himself;” and the old girl 
having got him so far, and knowing he was not a man of much blan¬ 
dishment, took up the running herself, and very soon squeezed a most 
unexceptionable offer out of him,—a hundred a-year, paid quarterly 
for clothes—a superb 6^ octave rosewood grand cabinet i>iunoforte, 
with string plate and self-adjusting action—a pair of strawberry roans, 
and a milk-white palfrey for the park! A much better offer, in fact, 
timn she'd have got if Jolin had been allowed bis own time, and Tim 
hadn’t been there. To be sure, John had a look at Tilley, and we 
needn’t say she hadn’t her worst gown on; indeed, if the trutli be told# 
it was her best, with lace cuffs, and a precious line three-guinea collar 
into the bargain. Well, John entered it all in his book as a bargain, 
leaving the old girl to settle the matter with her daughter as slic liked; 
and before Tim had got himself well into his blues, John had taken 
possession of the bed, which is just the point we threw up at. 

Tim arrived, wanted the bed, and John had it. 

Tim was shorn into the iisjial love-making room, where sat John 
Plutus alone on the sofa, though a critical eye might have detected a 
certain something like u swelling scat-mark rising up beside him. Be 
that as it may, tliu hare had left her form—no Tilley. 

Each looked at t’other, as much as to say, “ I pily yow,” and 
Timothy took a chair, and cocked up the toe of iiis nice shiny leather 
green-legged boot, as if he was looking to see that it was all ready for 
kickhig. John presently creaked away in his great double-soles, and 
then Mrs. Dodger came., and took Timothy Dapper through hands. 

Having smoothed down her apron, and given two or three prepa¬ 
ratory hems, she said, •* SIic trusted slie need not assure Tim what 
unmitigated pleasure his society had afforded Miss Matilda and her. 
She might safely say, that no young man had ever bored such a hole in 
her daughter’s hcai't as he had—a regular Thames Tunnel—and she 
looked forward with the greatest pleasure to the union of the Dodger 
and Dapper families; that union she trusted would involve the pro¬ 
duction of a score or two of little Dappers, and, to make a long story 
short, slie wanted to know, ^fVhathe hadgot^ and what he would dof” 

Tim stared with astonishment; for ever since he had made Miss 
Matilda’s acquaintanoe at a ball at the Homs, at Kennington Common, 
he conceived he was taken up by an heiress, solely for Ids looks and 
accomplishments—^hair-curling, dancing, flute-playing, poetiy-repeat- 
ing, eye-languishing propensities, and now to be tlirown on his back— 
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new blue and all, with “ Whit have you got, and what will ydu doP^ 
was more than his philosophy reckoned upon. 

Our readers, we dare say, will anticipote the result. Tim tdked 
about ** compet^ce,” and that Miss Matilda had it. Mrs. Dodger 
retorted that competence meant a carriage; competence, carriage- 
carriage, competence; just as poor old Mathews used to reiterate the 
Oxford joke of “ pint of wine, and candle*'—“ candle, and pint of 
wine.”* 

In vain Tim talked of his unimpeachable character—liis passionate 
adoration; vowotl the stnmpcst chnin>cable vows that ever were 
riveted; called u]»on Venus, rlimo, all the softer matrimonial sisters 
to witness the trutli of Ills assertions; but old Mother Dodger was a 
true line-hunting old woman ; site let Tim have his fling, but always 
brought him liack to the old point, “ Wliat have you got?—and what 
wiU you do?*’ 

Our readers, wc dare can iigain auticipato the answer—** Nil ” 
—“ No effects.” 

In vain Tim urged that tlie flame of his love was unquenchable— 
that his mother never would forgive him. Mrs. Dodger didn’t care a 
“dump” if she didn't. At hi'^t, lioart-broken, distracted, and reckless, 
Tim tiM^k his departure, “ hiign and all,” and .shortly after inamed the 
barmaid of the Peacock, at Islington. 

poor Tim! we knew him well; he was a rising man among the 
genteel young people, in Swan and Edgar’s large establishmc-tit; and 
but for the unfortunati! rencon/n- at the ball at the I loins, at Ken- 
nington C‘oinmon, with Tilley Dodger's (now Tilley J'lutus’) dark eyes, 
miglit have been a great gun in llie lioslery line. As it was, he threw 
away his chance, turned sot and .-loven, and Inw never he<*n good for 
anything ftinee. Had he hut saiil, " better luck next time,” luid tried 
Ids hand again, there is no saying 1k»w past expericnee might have 
pnjfitcd him. 

A man’.s never regularly (/one till he’s married. So said our uncle, 
Solomon Skinflint. Tint Tim’s wrongs have leil us wide of onr sub¬ 
ject—a consideration, “ whether it i** better to iiavr*. to deal with ‘Pa’ 
or with * Ma?’ ” 

Oh, we decidedly “ opiidonate,” as iJie Americans say, thp,t papas 
are bettor to deul with than in.amma'^. A man has no chance with an 
old Avoman; tliey lie, they ^liulHo, they juggle, tliey stiek at nothing 
to carry their points. We laugh at the French for their manner of 
conducting matrimonial matters, by tin* mutual aTrangornent of parents; 
Vmt w'c really think it is iutinitely better than the English, ami mn^t 
save the recording angel in Heaven’s high ehanccry, that ohl Sf«‘rrie 
talks about, an inflnirc deal of ink am! trouble in registering all tlie 
lies that are t<ild on such oeeasion.s. Now in England w<! do #-xaetly 
the same thing as the Fi-eneh, with the hypocritieai api»earanee of free 

• Mathews being at the Angel, called for a pint of wine—a most micollcgiate 
order—as the waiter denoted, by accompanying it with a single caudle. Mathews 
made some observation, about the stingyness of it, to which tlie knight of the 
napkin replied, “ Pint of w-ine, sir, and a candle—candle, and a pint of wine, sir.” 
Thereupon, Mathews ordered pen, ink, and paper, and wrote to as many OxoniooS 
as he could think of, inviting them to wine with him, ordering a pint of wine for 
each as he arrived, insisting u])Ott its lieing accompanied by a candle. ** Pint of 
wine, and a candle-^candl**, and a pint of wine," said he, till the disconcerted waiter 
had placed all the candles in the house on Mathews’s table. 

VOL. rt'. Y 
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dbdcc. all know, tiiat with the exception of the dau^ters cf 
labourers, and those who live by the sweat of their brow, all girls, at 
least all girls worth catdiing, are regularly drilled and tutored upon 
the subject of znatrimohy. No home-bred girl ever gets an ofibr 
without expecting it—at least, nothing that a woman would think of 
accepting. Our volatile neighbours of the Emerald Isle, to be sure, 
sometimes pop the question after a dance; but that is more a watering- 
place (artiiicial cover) proceeding, and one which we will treat of in its 
proper place. Your steady, regular-going family coaches, are never 
taken by surprise that way, especially in tlic country, where every 
maritetable man’s pretensions arc weighed and considered as soon as 
he is born. From this clause soldiers should be excepted, and in the 
extreme of country retirement, they perhaps constitute the staple of 
anonymous flirtations, in contradistinction to the cousin-marrying— 
quid pro quo-ing—ordimu’y business-like routine of family arrange¬ 
ments. 

Indeed, wc often feel for soldiers, foot ones pai'ticulorly; and num¬ 
bering, as wc make no doubt wc sliall, many nice young men in the 
army among our pupils, we will devote a few words to the hardships 
and peculiarity of their situation. 

They are in the unfortunate situation of Lord Byron’s critic—^they 
“ Stand, soldiers—^Imled, yet caress'd 

hated by fathers, as being unlicensed and niost notorious poachers on 
their (daughters’) pre.-.(Tves,—feted by mothers, on account of tlreir 
conversation, and lace-bedaubed coats. Tlic consequence is, old Mr, 
Curmudgeon is driven to scattering liis cards down the mess-table, or 
picking out naine.s in the army list, to Avrite on his pasteboards, and 
then comes tlie usual invitation to dinner, Avhich Ave understand in 
country quarters involves (in honour at least) the invited’s appcai’anco 
at Mrs. Curmudgeon’s tea and turn-out, or little carpet dance, when¬ 
ever she chooses to give it. Now avc wfjiild put it to any sensible, 
practical, matter-of-facticid man, Avhat a jolly young .sub. can consider 
he’s invited to old Mr. (hirmudgcon’s for, but to fdl in loA'e Avith one 
of the Miss Curmudgeons. Can the invitation, Ave ask, admit of any 
other construction? If wc Avere Lord Chief Justice of England charg¬ 
ing a jury—a special one, even—we Avould lay that down as straight as 
a railway. Well then, d—^n me (God forgive us for swearing), what 
right has old Mr. Curmudgeon to express his surprise when he comes 
to the first question in papa’s catechism—“ Wlmt haA’C you got?”—^to 
be told, “Nothing hut iiiy pay;” or, “Nothing but my pay,” and the 
usual “ Great exjiectations from an uncle”? Wliat right, we ask, has 
old Mr. Curmudgeon to be angry, seeing that the grievance w'as en¬ 
tirely of his OAvn seeking > Wouldn’t the young gentleman have de¬ 
served to be broke if he hadn’t done exactly as he did—made fierce 
love to the lady? Assuredly he Avould. 

Add to Curmudgeon’s audacity, Mrs. Curmudgeon’s mendacity, in 
“ holding a young man on” under such circumstances, and we have a 
mass of depravity and wickcchiess too great for calm consideration— 
our honest indignation boils over. We adjourn the subject to another 
month. 
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A GERMAN SUNDAY. 

BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN. 

THE STUDENT AND HIS DOG—^A RESPECTABLE ACQUAINTANCE—^EB-UmON OP 
THE CLUBS—HLBOES Ot THE BEARD—A QUIET PAATT. 

It was one afternoon in August, if 1 mist^e not, the — 1 like to 

be exact in my dates—that, in one of those caleches, common in 
Germany, slight, ciu/y, lattUng, ill-calculated to resist wind or 
weather, and yet the only ones in which the natives travel,—I en¬ 
tered the old-fashioned town of Jena, and wound tlmiugh its narrow, 
shabby, crooked, ill-paved streets. ’ It was Sunday—^a fetc-day, and 
tlie population had resoited to the numerous villages within a walk, 
in order to indulge in ample pot.itions ot the fav ourite, almost sole 
beverage of the tTene^e—^for the wine io misernbel —^brown. or rather 
straw-coloured, ale. • 

But if the stiects were desortt d, llie Moiht^pJafz was swarming with 
life and motion. It is the grand i<*'.nrt ot the Musensohnen —their 
point of reunion, as the forum was to the Romans, at all hours, and at 
all times of the year. Jlcie, thtu, v\crc they asw'intded, and pre¬ 
sented a novel, gay, and moth y scent, which, to a jiainter, who would 
hav^e been struck with their vaned dress<and taps ot all colours, had 
seemed a picturesque one. Some wore lounging on the sb^ps of tho^ 
houses, or under the portico of tlie Ralh-hnu\e; nor were tables* 
wanting, beneath the tree air ol heaven, where those seated round 
them might be seen to sip tin ir c off e, oi slake their insahabh thirst 
with the classical and accustomed cooling, or lathir wfll cooled, 
Labunffiti auk, out of white w (xideii cans, or long glassc s; or rattle 
dice, or play at dominoes. Some were disputing with animated 
gestures, as if life or death depend«d on the argumtnt; others were 
fixing when their friends slniuld go “ /«s,”—^that is, when such and 
sucli duels should come off—settling the weapons—number of rounds 
—time and place, &c. In the centre of the square a circle was 
formed about two athletes, w ho were having a set-t||PHth foils; and 
the clashing of steel, the buz/ of voifcs, the humimi^ of tunes, were 
mingled with the barking oi dogs in every gradation of tone, from the 
treble of the turnspit to tli(‘ deep bass ot tlie hound. There was a 
vacant chair in the t.hado, that looked inviting to me ; for beside it 
I marked a student, with whom I hoped to hook in a conversa¬ 
tion, and leaim .something about Jena. He was quietly smoking 
hia long pipe, ornamented with silk tassels, containing the same 
colours as his cap ; and on the seat which I was anxious to oc¬ 
cupy lay his vMppe (portfolio), and rapier, without which it is not 
the fashion to appear even at Lecture, in this University. Divining 
my thoughts, and seeing that 1 was a stranger, he placed them on the 
ground, and in his own language welcomed me to Jena. I filled the 
vacant chmr; and taking out my cigar case, extracted therefrom one, 
that tliough made at Bremen, or Hamburg, was not unworthy of com¬ 
parison with a real Havannah, possessing also this advantage, that it 
cost the smallest current coin in the Britii^ dominions ; my neighbour 
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accommodated me with fire, and as I inhaled and exhaled the incense 
of the aromatie weed, I narrowly obaerved him. He was a man of 
twenty-eight or thirty, who in no crowd, would have passed without 
observation. Shakspeare says, that the dandies of his day were bearded 
like pards. It would have given no id<» of the beard I was contem¬ 
plating. It was indeed a beard ! such a beard! the envy and despair 
of Fuchses (fresh-men), and the terror of Knotens (apprentices). It 
was sid generis —admitted of no denomination—^had nothing either 
simile aut secundum to it—^was a perfect forest—a wild jungle of stiff 
and bristly hair, that covered thinly, and without culture, the lips, 
chin, neck, and ears of its fortunate possessor. The only ports of his 
face untenanted by this exuberant excrescence, were his nose and 
cheek-bones, the first of which had been split in two in some en¬ 
counter, and iujui’ed in its fair proportions by a schlager hieby that 
had not stopped there, but severed the upper lip, somewliat contracted 
and drawn up in healing; and immediately under the eye the me¬ 
morial of a wound received at Heidelberg, wliere the best Parikers are 
seen to find their level, was an indentation or trench, where might be 
buried one’s little finger. 1 forgot to say that his beard was of a fieiy 
red, and visible in its full disproportions by his open shirt-collar, tliat, 
innocent of starch, and not of spotless whiteness, lay unbuttoned over 
his shoulders, wliich, like those of most of liis fellow-students, were 
al fresco —coats and waistcoats seeming to be considered as unne¬ 
cessary restraints, or vain .superfluities. Small grey eyes, but of 
much fire, and intelligence, twinkled beneath his bushy brows from 
^out of the wells or caverns in which they w’ere embedded, the latter 
betraying by their depth great and early di.«sipation. To render the 
picture completely characteristic, at his feet w’us lying an enormous 
wolf-dog, of a breed not uncommon in the Pyrenees. 

Thei’e is nothing sct.s one so completely at ease with others, and 
satisfied with one’s sell", as smoking. The dog furnislied me with 
subject matter for remarks. 1 admired his long grizzly hair, his great 
height, his muscular limbs, broad besul, and sharp ears, and ended 
by saying, “You have got a fine animal, Mein Herr.” 

“ That dog,” replied he of the beai-d, “ owns no one as a master j 
he was leit at Jena by a French student, and lias continued for some 
years to frecit(||tti our A'/nv/jc. Perliups you may ha^e hcai'd that 
great hostility eiosts here between the Burschenschafl and Landsmmin- 
schafty not only so, but between the difierent Verbindungs; and 
Hector, strange to .^ay, mlopts the sentimients of his club, and lives on 
the very worst terms with the dogs of our antagonists—indeed, with 
our antagonists themselves. He knows instinctively a Frank from a 
Marker; and has the finest nose in the world for a dun. Many a one 
has he sent scampering away from my door by a single growL Have 
not you, my good Hector ?” 

“I like,” after a pause, added he,“ your nation—^wliich by your accent 
I at once detected—especially the male part. Your women are hand¬ 
some, it is true, but haughty: I will give you an instance of pride, and 
its fall. When 1 was a gay fellow al Heidelberg, I used to dandify to 
the cost of the tailors, be it spokcu, and frequented the Museum balls. 
Foimal introductions to partners ore not required at them : tliere 1 saw 
a pretty girl—an Englishwoman, and obtained her promise to waltz ; 
but to my surprise, when the cotillon was over, and I claimed her hand. 
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she declined it, in consequence, as 1 found out, of bet huTing beard 
from her last beau, that 1 was neither a count nor a bdron. A joung 
friend of mine was selected by me to revenge the insnli ; he engaged 
her to danc^ and then excused himself, tiling her that he never 
danced with any young ladies that were not noUe.” 

“ You must not judge of our fair ones by this specimen. Germany 
(especiolly the smaU towns) is full of vulgar Engheh, who have never 
been in decent society at home, and do not know how to conduct 
themselves abroad. Your lex talmas proved, I hope, a salutary lesson 
to my countrywoman, whom I should wish to disown.” 

Whilst we were thus chatting, my neighbour rose, and said*—“ This 
evening we have an AUgmehie^ a general reunion of the dubs, and if 
you are disposed to see the humours of it, though strangers are not 
generally admitted, you shall be my guest.” 

The invitation was too tempting a one to be declined: I accepted it 
at once, and, accompanied by Hector, who led the way, and knew as 
well as his friend, the day and place of assembly, we entered, arm- 
in-arm, an hotel, tlie name of which I have now forgotten, though it 
ended with muhlerei. The local appropriated to tlie scene 1 am about 
to describe was omamented with evergreens for the occasion, the 
garlands being disposed with that taste for which the German gardeners 
are remarkable : on the wall, at the head of the table, the initials of 
the different Landsnianuschafts were designed, .by dahlias, in the 
colours of the corps, and above them were interlaced their flags. The 
chair had already been taken, and the room was fast fdling. A shout 
of “ Skreikmberger I Pankhahn ! Becrhahn ! Hoch-Hoch /” saluted 
my companion in a volley, who, without taking the slightest notice of 
the compliment, brought me straight up to the president; a vacant 
chair had been resen ed for him on his right; and seeing there was 
none for me, he bluntly desired a Bursch, who wore the same tri¬ 
coloured band as himself, green-white-red, to make room for the 
stranger. Behold me, then, one of the chairman’s supporters, at an 
Abschied's Commers, so called, from its being held on the eve of the 
vacation—a parting meeting. Tlie company might amount to three 
hundred; not that the coips themselves contained half that number of 
regular members, the remainder being made up of /icwowm—candidates 
on trial for the honour of the band— Fuchses, and Miikneipanten, No 
Cameet WUdt, or Finite, was of course admitted; and the Burschm- 
schajl kept aloof, holding all other associations but their own in utter 
contempt. At the period of my visit to Jena, this freemasonry, which 
afterwards made so much noise in Germany, and buried in its ruins so 
many noble youths who deserved a bc^iter fate, had passed its zenith. 
What political convulsions could arise out of the banding togetlier, and 
that only for a very short time, of a parcel of raw, mad-cap youtlis, is 
best known to those who persecuted them to imprisonment and death. 
Even then, a train had been laid, and the engines of despotism were in 
activity to overthrow the Bursclienschaft. Traitors had slipped into 
tiieir rJinks ; spies, who, in order to shew their activity to tiieir em¬ 
ployers, exaggerated the danger of the institution, and misinterpa-eted 
the motives and tenets of its adherents. Nor were they uniform in 
their ways of thinking, or bound together by one common league ; 
revolutionists there undoubtedly were, who aimed at the destruction 
of all governments; republicans, who were for murdering all kings 
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and aristocrats—the ^airn of the French revolution; eonstiturionalists^ 
who were for bringing Gr^manj under the role of one monarch t-^and 
others, who howled to tlie wolves. This want of unity-^this das hing 
of heterogeneous opinions, was alone a sufficient s^t^uard ogauirt 
revolution ; for the consequence was, dissension—-disputes—recrimi¬ 
nation—hostility, and fighting among the members themselves. 

It is time 1 should return to my seat at the Cmmers, In a 
former paper I have called the Bast the Land of Beards, but I 
must correct myself. Therct one universal monotonous standard 
prevails; but here —whether I looked to right or left—a perfect 
GALLERY OF BEARDS presented itself. Let me begin with the 
Schnur bart —^thc incipient and budding line of down; next pro¬ 
ceed to the Backen bart —the simple whiskers; the Shnaub har^ 
or snout beard; the Imperial—the Bubens’ beard, as he has drawn 
himself in his celebrated portrait with his second wife—much in 
fEisliion at XIalle—^until we come to the English aristocratic beard, 
which I have heard profanely termed the baboon beard; the Gustavos 
Adolphus heal'd, such as he wore at the Battle of Lutzen; the Wal¬ 
lenstein beard—a single pointed tuft pendent from the chin; the beard 
it la Henri IV., that needs no description; our Charles’s beard, immor¬ 
talized by Vandyke;—and after so wide a range, above all, and throw¬ 
ing all others into shade, let me come back, after this anti-climax, to 
the non plus ultra —the beard, par excellence, of my distinguished host 
and conductor, the pride and glory of the Franconians, Shreikenberger. 
What a glorious constellation of beards did the brother Studios display 
to my wondering optics—^my own poor moustache faded into compara¬ 
tive insignificance. I was lialf ashamed of it. Harmonious meeting! 
thought I—^fine fellows these Jencse! Where was the discord that I 
had bceu led to anticipate? I saw cheerful countenances beaming de¬ 
light and reflecting it on all sides. Hie members of the difierent 
corps sate together, it is true,—but they took beer with each other, 
talked, jested, joked, laughed, and seemed on the most friendly terms, 
and in the b<‘st humour imaginable. 'J'hc band— music 
(wind instruments)—^i>laye<l, in the meanwhile, favourite Kndpe tunes, 
i admired the perfect obedience tif the assembly to the chairman—^his 
every word was law. At his command they thundered forth in chorus 
that .stirring and noble antliem, “ Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum 
Bumus;” then the different Verbindungs were ordered in turn to fumirii 
a song, the burthen of which was Ehre, FreXkeit, and Vaterland. My 
new acquaintance, the B€erhahn,\i\io seemed cock of Uie walk,was in his 
proper element, and during the pauses of the strains set those about him 
in a roar witli the account of his adventures. One of these appeared 
particalarly to amuse, and circulated about the tables. I will en¬ 
deavour to relate it in his own words, which were addressed to me:—■ 

“ The day before yesterday, I was at the fair of Amerbach. You 
must know, sir, that, German like, I have a strong predilection for 
sausages—a particular sort, especially, that is sold there. Entre ndus, 
I had neither a groschen in my pocket for a wurst, nor three pfenn¬ 
ings for a tmike, to eat it with; but as good luck would have it, who 
^ould pass by mir but a sturdy peasant, who, with undisguised long¬ 
ing and keen appetite, was eyeing a hissing hot sausage and a white 
smel that he just purchase ‘ Friend,* said 1, * how mnch 
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you pay for the eaiiaage ?* * A ffroaekiHf * Ji 

ffltMcAenr I replied. * Shameful!—abominable! This is tray 
good fbUcs are always duped. Sausages are fallen in price^tb^ eolly 
cost aane'i^e&miigs a-piece ! And how much did you give the 
nnall loaf f * A dreir* * A dmr, indeed !’ X exdai^A hidig*' 
nantly—* rascafly cheat! Wliy, the terjjf' is only two pfennii^. 
Come^ man, give me the wUrstt and the semmely m make rogues 
pretty soon i^und. Fm Wurst Inspector,' The good easy fool re^ify 
put into my hands the tit*bits, and followed in my wake through the 
crowded fair. 1 kept him at full stretch, until I reached a spot where 
several rows of shops branched off in different directions. Here I 
gt^e my friend the slip, and bolted into the Eagle, where I had pump 
(tick), and ordered a bottle of Erlangen, to give a jest to the hon 
oouche leckerlnssiny as he colled it. The boor hunted and hunted 
all through the fair in search of the W&rst Inspector. Distrust in 
his soul, he also, at last, (mtered the Adler^ where he had put up his 
waggon, moralizing, in aplillosopliicmood, on the rascality of the world. 
To be in a minute twic^s robbed—doubly taken in—^was ever man so 
unfortunate? He had not been in the Public half a minute before ho 
perceived me—^who had not yet done with the loaf and sausage, but 
was still discussing their merits with great gout over my ale. He 
approached sheepishly, and looked unutterable things—staring first at 
Ms property, then at me. Doubts assailed him. I was certainly drest 
like the Herr Inspector^ but then my features were not the same; 
for, be it told, that I can distort my phiz (here he made a face worthy 
of Liston or John lleevc), so that my oldest friend shall not recognise 
me. This old trick of mine I put in practice. The, hour at length gave 
vent to his pent-up feelings; and said to himself, as he turned on Ms 
heel, * Well, if it was not for his ugly I could have sworn he 
was the Herr Wiirst Inspector P ” 

TMs anecdote, which shews that Shreikenbergor made no very nice 
distinctions between meum and tuvm —^was followed up by a song of 
Ms own composition tliat excited general applause. It described the 
vain dunning of his creditors. But the scene soon changed:—-the 
sea, erewMle, so smiling and placid, became unquiet and troubled. 
Different songs were sung at one and the same time by the different 
corps : some endeavoured to drown the others' voices by bellowing out 
of tune—^the president called the refractory to order in vain ; next 
came altercations and bandying of words, commonly ending with the 
refrain —“ Du bist ein dummer jungd'—a, greenhorn or silly fellow; 
then followed from the offended party a repetition of the injury, im¬ 
plying a demand of satisfaction—some got on the tables, and bawled 
with cartels, right and left, witli wild gestures; others ran backwards 
and forwards; and cries of “iVb nach toucJie!—no nach touche 
meaning, that the challenge once accepted, further dispute was inad¬ 
missible—echoed from all parts of the hall— ■ 

“ Where beards wagged all”— 

Save and except ihe renowned Paukhahns. He, during all tMs row 
and uproar, sate os though he was quite unconscious of the larum; he 
libok no part in these disputes—smoked Ms pipe with perfect non^a- 
tance and unconcern ; nothing seemed capable uf rufiSing the serenity 
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of his soul. Hector, too, whoso huge jowl now and then peeped forth 
from between his friend’s and the president’s chairs, and who, lake many 
of the Kniepe dogs, had acquired a taste for ale, in which he was from 
time to time indulged from the beakers of both, took as little notice as 
Shreikenberger of the howling and growling and bai-king and baying 
of the dogs—ahnost every student had one—^tliat formed a fitting ac¬ 
companiment to the vocal concert of their masters, continually rising to 
fortissimo. Hogarth has drawn a fine moral picture of an’ electioneer¬ 
ing dinner; but the orgies he depicts fell far short of those of 
Hockschulers. Uncoated, imwaistcoated, witli their chests bare, and 
sleeves tucked up, they reminded me of butchers or helots: drunken¬ 
ness here assumed all forms—each more disgusting than the last—over 
which I shall draw a veil; and only say, that, before J left the party, 
not a few »f them had been carried into the Todtm-kammer^ the dead 
chamber, by the Todten fukrimn, the dead-rf/vm^-bearer, a functionary 
appointed for that purjmse, and there laid upon straw, where, wal- 
loudng side by side, friends and focs, in like insensibility, I shall 
leave them. 


IIUINS. 

UT CATHEEIKE TXRU. 

O RUINS are lovely when o’er them is cast 
The green veil of ivy to shadow the past! 

When the rent and the chasm that fearfully yawn’d. 

By the moss of the lichens are sweetly adorn’d, 

When long grass doth carpet the desolate halls, 

And trees have sprung up in the whitening walls, 

And woven a curtain of liveliest green. 

Where once the rich folds of the damask were seen. 

Alas! for the sorrow some heart may have felt, 

When first, the ruue blow of destruction was dealt. 

When first the thrice-hallow’d hearth-stone was o’erturn’d, 
And its embers were scatter’d as brightly they buru’d; 

And e’en though insidious time may have given 

The stroke whence the loved home of childhood was riven, 

Alas 1 for tlieir sorrow, who first traced in gloom. 

Decay's fearful hand on their beautiful home. 

But such thoughts are unheeded when idly wc gaze 
On the desolate grandeur of earlier days; 

’Tis the wreck that is lovely, the wider the rent— 

The fuller a view of the landscape is lent. 

The wind that now sighs through the tenantless halls 
No thoughts of loved voices to memory recalls; 

Oh, ruins are lovely when o'er them is cast 
The green veil of ivy to shadow the past! 

And how like the shatter’d but ivy-clad tower, 

Must the heart of man seem at his life’s evening hour! 
Deep chasms arc there, which the lost ones have left— 

The wreck of hope blighted, and misery’s deft; 

But time, like the ivy, his mantle hath cast. 

And the outline of sorrow is soften’d at last, 

And sweet with the mind’s eye, it seemeth to gaze 
On the overpast sorrows of earlier days. 
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“ Jarvis. Your uncle died last siglit. 

“ Beverltf. Fame says I am rich, then." 

The Gamester. 


XXIV. 

The timely success which had attended the production of “The 
Honeymoon,” induced the directors of Driuy Lane theatre to apply 
again to their piles of neglected MSS., and, like other coquettes, to 
turn their second thoughts towards some of those offers they had too 
unceremoniously slighted in past seasons. Rejected comedies, mouldy 
by despair, and we may truly say, torn by rough usage, were ogled 
from Aeir obscurity; and us the frail managers contemplated the 
doleful ditty— 

“ Any one of tlms^, which I slighted before, 

Will do very well for uic,” 

they fortunately fixed on a second of tlio Tobin family, and the 
“ Curfew” became, at once, the reigning favourite. 

This drama having been forthwith jmt into rehearsal, was adver¬ 
tised for representation for the 14th of February (iH07); two days 
previous to whicli, it was announced as indefinitely postponed, owing 
to the sudden absence of Mr. Elliston, who was to have performed the 
principal character. 

The master of Sidney College (I3r. Elliston) Imd been for some 
weeks in declining health, and his illness liaving now become alarm¬ 
ing, his nephew received intfjUigencc which induced him at once 
to proceed to Cambridge. Elli.ston found his uncle vapidly sinking, 
and with no hope of recovery. He was received with great affection 
by Ins venerable relative, who, in pardoning his olfences, had no slight 
category to remit, whilst the exhortation he gave him to honourable 
conduct testified the sincerity with which he forgave him. 

The Doctor did not survive this interview many days. He died 
full of honour—in the respect of all men who had value for integrity 
and well-directed talents. 

Elliston, in a letter to his wife, says,—“ My tmcle—my best friend, 
expired this morning, and God will bless him. These arc moments 
to awaken the colde.st spirit to expressions of fervid gratitude, and to a 
full sense of departed goodness—they are too common—and little 
respect is therefore due to feelings of so ordinary a nature a.s mine; 
but from the bottom of my heart I pray for him, and believe he will 
he happy. 

“ Two days before my uncle died, he put a passage from Dr. John¬ 
son into my liands, which out of veneration to both I transcribe to 
you:—‘ Many things necessary are omitted, because we vainly imagine 
they may be always performed; and what cannot be done without pain 
will for ever be delayed, if the time for doing it be left unsettled. No 
corruption is great but by long negligence, which cun scarcely prevail 
in a mind regularly and frequently awakened by periodical yemorse. 
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He thfti tiitts breeiks his life into parts, will find in hixnsdf a ^site to 
distinguish ertrery stage of his existence by some improvement, and 
ddlight hiuffielf the aj^roaeh of the day of recollection, as of the 
time which is to bsgin a new serifes of virtue and felicity.’ ” 

The Doctor* directed by will 6001. to be divided equally between 
his nephews, B. W. Elliston and the son of Professor Martyn. To 
each of his grandchildren, of which there were twenty, he left 100/., 
to be paid with accumulation, as they severally attained their twenty- 
first year. As residuary legatees, Elliston and bis cousin Martyn 
received 1700/. each. 

Out of the late occurrence, some of those wild reports, which like 
the rank, fat weed, find root in the thinnest soil, were presently spread 
tlirongli the di’omatic circles of the metropolis;—first, that Elliston 
had been bequeathed 20,000/., and an estate in Huntingdousliire, on 
condition of his quitting the. stage; secondly, tliat he h^ repudiated 
the Muses, and embraced the Fathers—Thalia for St. Chrysostom— 
the Green-room for the Cloister; and a third rumour, that he was about 
to found a dramatic college, of which he was to be nominated provost, 
with power, under a charter, for admitting licentiates, and conferring 
histiionic degrees! Certainly he returned to London bearing on his 
brow the very stamp of an epoch—^his veiy stej) was eventful, and he 
bore around him on atmosphere of fate. Un the 19th, however, the 
misty conglomeration of surmises vanished from the public mind, and 
Tobin’s “ Curi'ew” was produced, Elliston having resumed his duties 
at Drury Lane, by sustaining the principal part in that drama. The 
“ Curfew” was repeated for fifteen consecutive nights, and on a few 
additional occasions in the season. Triumphs are not met with in 
coveys—^tlie plumage which distinguished tlie “ Honeymoon,” did not 
clothe this second flight of the poet; but the “ Curfew” %vas at least 
successful, and brought money to the ti'casury. 

For his benefit, Elliston played Vapid, Vapour, and Don Juanr^ 
the receipts being four hundred and seventy-six pounds! 

Elliston being known to the Margravine of Anspach, haring figured 
at one or two of her private dramatical entertainments, applied to her, 
on the part of a friend, about to publish a Theatrical Tour, for per- 
missitm to introduce a notice of her tasteful SaJh Dramutique, at 
Brandenberg House, into the work—^to wliich her highness replies,— 

“ Sib,— In answer to y' request, I inform you that there is likewise 
a Theatre in my Wood liere of a Construction so peculiarly pretty, that 
it would perhaps be y* most interesting Description in y' friend’s Tour. 
1 shall write to my Housekeeper at B. House, to let him see the 
Theatre there; but I wish him not to print any tiling ab* me or my 
Establishments, without first letting me see what lie intends writ* I 
have been much assailed by printed Falsehoods—the Newspapers 
appear to say what they please, and pack Stories as some people do 
the Cards, for the Pleasure of cheating, without any prospect of Gain. 

“ Bonham, Newhnry, Berks.” ‘ “EuzfASBTH.” 

* Dr. William Elliston, Master of Sidney College, Cambridge, and Bector 
Keyston, Huntingdonshire—in the gift of Earl Fitzwilliam—died 11th Feb. 1807, 
in his 75th year. 
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Mftiy ravine*^ private theatricals excited qtcrtie a ^ 

this peS^d a taste ia some fashioimble 
anmsSaent. On several of these occasions, 

Coryphaeus of the rout—particularly on one event, 
equal portion of the antic with the ««Sc—^d 
oertainl^no deficiency of amusement, for the lau^ whi^ 
have fwled to excite, absurdity was pretty swe to cUcit. 

Carr, who had lately been knighted by the 
a patronizing lead in tlus instance, and 
^edb^h with himself and everything connected with ^c^^ing, 
that Hook, who was present, declared the play could 

one kfUght only. « Ah! wo shall never see such another, replied 

Cta^e 16A dt Sch, ElHston signed articles 
Mr. T. Sheridan, and other proprietors of Drury Lane tiieatre, 

five years, at 28/. per week. 

In the summer, ElUston being at Liverpod, he 
ing letter from his friend Mr. Warner Phipps, which , 

ex^rience lias sufficiently proved the accuracy of his judgment ^d 
the fulfilment of his anticipations: it respects the merits ot mr. 

DEAR Elliston,—Y ou know the perpetual state of jeeupa- 
» in wViieh I live and 1 need not, therefore, apologize for not 
Sig to ivS You Imvc now nine ^bton shnree-tho tot 
seven have cost 551. each, transfer stanips included. 

« Mr. RundaU paid for three of these . . . • 

« And Mr. Jones for the remaining tour . . . 

£385 

“I have lost no opportunity of seeing Mr. Young. It would Iw 

taTmort formidable rival to you. In tragedy, Mr. Young to 
to ^ a iliink a well-dcscrved impression on the 

made ® ® IIo*^has fairly won* the favour he enjoys. His HamUt 

?wtdns bet^uties of a very liigh order, and his acting 

iT powerfully, irresistibly impressive. As a tragic actor, ewnot 

hut^succeed; but in light comedy, it is as clear he must inevitably faiL 

HIs STf^ is a ve'ry volum/of failure^and Ws as m^b 

out of character as an undertaker’s sewf on a bridal ^ttu-e. Nat^ 

has thrown such a solemnity about bis form and aspect, that Thalm 

will neither yield to Ids entreaties nor be forced into his 

much for the stooc; but unless I am much mistaken, there is a a 

vein of fun running through his constitution, which to his 

Se is ria and yielding. I do not doubt his pcrcephom of comedy 

—they may be as fine as of t^t branch in which he certainly excels, 

He^lms^rgTO^figure, but not an heroic form. His voice, by a^I 
npn«toTta^ ^ ^ 8^ “unlity we find .. He to a W 
? «v.oT.t?n«T intonation, which however it may first strike the ear, is 
trrateful to it; I fancy it has been acquired in diligent ^tempts 
M crUcutoion. Mr. Young frequ^Uy ebede ov« 
Ms STto^t lustre-tbere is a bold honesty in bis manner winch 
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persuades he is right—^ t’ou hdiene him in all he says and does. In 
tenderness he is deficient—he can vindicate female honour, but he can¬ 
not condole with the sufferer—^he can championize the dignity of 
blood, but he camiot mingle tears with tears. 

“ Graham and Tom Sheridan have been watcliing him nightly, and 
1 have no doubt the Drury Lane merchants are speculating on this 
new commodity. Sheridan saw him last night in Hamlet, and w'ent 
behind the scenes at the conclusion of the play. The Ilaymarket has 
produced so good a specimen in yourself, tlmt I am not surprised at 
the credit given to its young actors.* 

“ I wen^ two days ago, with Mr. Bundall, to look at the house he 
proposed for yon in Stratford Place. Tlie terms are certainly not 
high, but I hesitate in respect of the situation. Yon are the best 
judge whether so great a distance from the theatre would not be 
fatiguing and expensive to you, and whether your views also, with 
resi)ect to Mrs. Elliston, woidd be promoted by a residence on this 
spot. I tliink there would be a cU.scretion in your not taldng the 
exact ground with families of rank and title. The veiy people who 
might become patrons of yourself and wife, would look coldly, disdain¬ 
fully on you, as next-door neighbours. The great world may be 
pleas(Hl in being followed, but will not forgive being encroached on; 
in plain Engli.'sh, you have no business in Stratford Place: every 
house, I believe, in this street, is occupied by rank or wealth; and 
though no law forbids Mr. Elliston taking up bis abode here, yet his 
good sense should prevent it. 

“Keracmber Lord Ei'skine’s advice on your Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
project, and take that to he a pretty correct view of this similar pro¬ 
position. As an actor and a gentleman, you are entitled to respect, 
but as an aristocrat or a man of fashion, you would be laughed at. 
The Duke of ^t. Albans, your next-door neighbour, might gratify 
your vsmity for a day, hut if you have any feeling, he would be a 
thorn in your side for many. Gandek with all his fame, sought and 
courted as he was, did not presume to place liimself in immediate con¬ 
tact with nobility, though his fortune was equal to a handsome resi¬ 
dence, which he, in fact, liad in the Adclphi Terrace; and Kemble 
does not venture beyond the bourne of Dloomsbury. I would suggest 
Bedford Place to you—the' houses are .spacious and convenient— 
admirably suited to Mrs. Elliston aiid her academy. But for God’s 
sake do not let any duke o\'erhcar the fiddle of a dancing school, or 
your neighbour the countos.s, obseiwe the actor stepping into a hackney- 
coach. The very principle of the ridiculou.s is in things being out of 
place.' 

“ Believe me, sincerely yours. 



Mr. Young’s first appe&rance in London was at the Haymarket, June 22, 1807. 
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Being at Liverpool, EUiston could scarcely have forgotten his two 
accommodating friends, the host and hostess of the '‘Star;^ such 
defection indeed would have been the basest ingratitude, for he had 
received on the last Christmas a very duck of a turk^’ (as his cook 
had expressed it) from this good easy pair, accompanied by a practicf^* 
joke at the hands of the laughter-loving landlady, who had also en¬ 
closed him a black bottle, superscribed Dantzic," which on being 
opened proved to be the translucent produce of the Liver—^pool. 

EUiston had arrived i)i this city at about the usual hour of the 
family dinner within the bar, and liaving deposited his luggage in the 
neighbourhood, presented himself suddenly, as the well-remembered 
party were seated at table. The lady, who was operatively engaged 
on a broiled whiting at the very moment, no sooner had fixed her 
eyes on the apparition before her, than she uttered a piercing scream, 
when her terrified husband, unconscious of the real cause, and believ¬ 
ing but in the possibility of one alone—namely, a fish-lxme in the 
pharynx, jumped from liis chair, and began to belabour the broad back 
of his helpless spou.se, as though he were gratifying some other feeling 
than the mere de-sirc of giving relief. 

Two screams being, ho^vcver, c.vplainod, (for witli a woman a scream 
is tlie indiscriminate index of pain or pleasure, as “ No ” is sometimes 
preferred to express assent,) EllLstun wa.s received with raptures by 
Ills hostess, to whidi bo was made welcome by Tow-woitse himself, 
with the same sense of hospitality, as to tlie first' cut of the shoulder 
of mutton. But certain impi’ossioiis had now stazed our hero, which 
had the eflect 'of taking away his appetite witliout satisfying his 
hunger. Time works in various ways. Tlio lady, who four years 
since, as our readers may remember, had “i>romiscdlobc fat,” was now 
discovered no less than her word; .-she Ixad, in fact, increased (or as we 
believe the term is, “spread”) to a most imsymmctncal extent, so tiiat 
she who had hitherto been only her good man’s better half, was now 
become, in the predial sense, a positive “ prize.” 

Elliston, however, had lar too much generosity to betray his peifie 
(Tesprit, but, like an experienced actor, “ jdayed lb(^ agreeable” so well, 
that notluug was wanting to gratify the vanity of his fair companion, 
which ill point of fact had kept excellent pace with the rapid increase 
of her person. Nay, it is a doubt wlujthcr she were not more gratified 
than in past days; for fearing bo might be guilty of coldness, Elliston, 
in all probability, a little overacted )iis part, illustrating that scene of 
Fielding, (or if not Fielding, so very like liim,) in whiidi a certain 
lady observes—“Your love. I feur, i.-< not sincere;” to which replies 
her suitor,—“Ah, Madam I if you did but know how incomparably 
the imitation surpasses the reality, you would never desire the 
insipidity of a true lover again.” 

The “ Star” menage was much a.s u.sual. Tow-woiise moved off 
with the cloth, having first placed two tumblers, the spirit-stand, and 
a kettle of boiling water, at the disposal of his “ comfortable” mistress 
and her visitor. 

Elliston having expressed his tlianks over and over again for the 
Christmas turkey, and laughed as frequently at the bottle of transpa¬ 
rent “ Dantzic,” felt he could really return no longer to that subject, 
Jind now looked about for some fresli matter of btllc parolle, for wliich 
at other times he would have needed no prompting. The liquor was 
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oertiusly a good refage, which each time he sijiped, euggeated s<»Qe 
fively The hit at backgammon was not forgotten—again was. 

he at the cheerful board, when the lady suddenly exclainiing, “ The 
stakes as usual!” he was seized with that sort of sensation which is 
generally produced by a hai‘d crust, or perhaps a pebble, coming in 
contact with an angry tooth. If once he had played for kisses, he 
fain now would have played for “ love”-—he was at least determine to 
play like a man of honour. To it they went, rattled were the dice, 
repeated was the sly equivoque, and though his arm could describe 
but a sorry segment of Juno’s zone, yet he pressed the apron-strings 
of his fair antagonist, and paid his debts in the old coin, though, Heaven 
help him, with about tlie same good-will ho w'ould have satisfied da¬ 
mages in the Sheriff’s Court. 

There was, however, no eo«iuetting with the “ Hantzic”—^all there 
was pure devotion; and when, on mingling the tliird rummer, our 
animated guest apostrophized the, bottle, “ Shrunk to this little mea¬ 
sure!” his eye twinkled again in its own peculiar humour, as it fell on 
the expansive equator which girded the merry planet at his side. But 
by degrees this garconnerie underwent considerable condensation—a 
certain offuscation crept over the imagination of our hero, and his 
spherical friend having fallen into a comfortable doze, Elliston, who 
was ever grand and sententious when under the Thyrsus of “ the god,” 
rose from his chair, and summoning the landlord into the room, com¬ 
menced, in a true Areopagile style, to read him so tremendous a lecture 
on the duties of hospitality, that long before he had finished, poor 
Tow-wouse w'as perfectly convinced Elliston had been the most misused 
guest that had ever entered his house! Fain would n o drop a curtain 
on the shame of our hero—a shame to which only clianticleer recalled 
him, when he opened his eyes eight hours afterwai’ds, in a back parlour, 
overlooking the stablc-ynrd of the “ Star” at Liverpool, 


XXV. 

Elmston’s theatrical reception at Liverpool was flattering, and he 
played his round of characters in far better spirit tJian might have 
been expeett'd on those hoards which he had so recently desired to 
tread as proprietor. But Ellistoii’s was not a temper to be affected 
with malaise; on the contrary, disconifitted in one project, he was 
only hurried on to another, and defeat to liim was the very assay of 
his enei'gies. 

Having concluded his short engagement at this city, he made a sort 
of detour on his return to London, taking Buxton on his circuit, at 
which place he acted for a few nigltts. The theatre here was one of 
those wretched little buildings, resembling nearly the “ Globe ” of 
Jonson’s day, “ open to the sky,” wherein the modern idler has too 
frequently been found to cull his own pastime from' the misery of 
others, and glorify Iiis self-esteem by the greater humility he witnesses. 
Sport is it to him which is death to them; and irresistibly ridiculous 
as are sometimes the hard shifts of the poor players, he should 
remember that the price of his momentary laugh may be a pong by 
no means as fleeting from the hearts of others, and the hollow pleasure 
he has reaped to-day, had been sown in the long privations of those 
whose claims on Providence were perhaps fully equal to his own. 
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The spirit of the ridiculous, howerer, is a moral combustible, which, 
like gunpowder, will force the seals of its prison, and so long aa the 
splintere wound not, we must be content that it explode. Of its 
component parts, there are no richer beds than country theatricals, 
though we presume not to offer the following by any means as an 
extraordinary example. 

Miserable was the theatre, and tlie actors “ Iro pauperiores.” The 
capabilities of the former consisted of two scenes, which, like Master 
Solomon*s waistcoat, had been turned for many occasions, and from 
their state of near obliteration had arrived at such a point of utility as 
to pass for anything. A few stage “ foot-lamps ” illumed the whole 
house, throwing a dim irreligious light upon the fresco brick wall, 
wbicb supported both the, roof* of thci building and the back of the 
spectator. The pit floor was composed of a line of hurdles, which 
kept the feet of the groundlings at some distance from tliat only over¬ 
flow which good fortune eviT permitted, but which, owing to the low 
position of the building, ne\ or failed in the rainy scuison. The scant 
wardrobe, to the last thread and button, was, it is true, employed in 
every piece, but which, being a contribution of all costumes under the 
sun, was at least, in some single character, like the child’s sham watch, 
right once dmung thi; evening. The company was numerically small, 
unless the numcriculs had reference to their sum of years, for, with 
the exception of two urchins, who had but one hat between them, there 
was not an actor or aciress much under seventy yesu's of age. 

The entertainment on the night of Elliston’s ai’rival at Buxton was 
the “ Castle. Spectre.” In the course of this play, it will be recol¬ 
lected, /Sar/ 'Perry is detained prisoner in Lord OsmomVs lower, 
whose movements Jire overwatched by Muley and Saib, two of 
OshiontFs black slaves. Wliilst these Africans arc playing at dice in 
front of the stage, and the Lari feigning sleep on his couch, fishermen 
without the walls of the castle sing a chorus, which gives the £arl 
a cue for his escape; this he accomjdlshcs by climbing a window, 
unseen by the blacks, and dropping into the boat supposed to be 
floating under the casement. On this night, however, the said scene 
was thus octal, or rathei’ the progress of it thus inauspiciously inter¬ 
rupted. 

In the first place, the two slaves were represented by one actor— 
“ doubled,” as it is called, (two and double, however, are much the 
same thing,) and the dialogue he eiuried on with himself, supposing 
the presence of the second person—•*“ Hark! music!”—^here the first 
strain of the distant chorus is understood, but as there was not one in 
the company who could express a note but himself, the actor turned 
his head over liis shoulders and slyly chanted it, Percy still feigning 
sleep. The black continues—“ I’ll see what it is! ”—^he now, by 
means of a table, ascended to the casement, and thrusting Ms head and 
shoulders through the same, a fiddle from behind wsis handed ui> to 
him, on which, out of sight of the audience, he worked his elbows, 
singing and playing— 

“ Sleep you or wake you, lady bright, 

Sing Megen oh! oh! Megen Ee! ” 

Concealing, then, his instrument, and withdrawing his head, he turned 
to the audience— 
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“ Surely I know that voice. Still my prisoner sleeps. ITl listen 
again.” 

Once again, head and shoulders through the window, the fiddle 
raised to his hands, on he went— 

** To spring below then never dread. 

Our arms to catch yon shall be spread; 

A boat now waits to set you free, 

Sing Megen oh! oh! Megen Ee I ” 

Bat, alas! just at this moment, when in act of a second time pulling 
in Ins body from the narrow aperture, tlic exertion necessary to the 
operation, together with the fragile state of the antique scenery, pro¬ 
duced a most awful crush—the whole sitlc of Ommd's castle wall, 
with Mtiley sticking iu lh(i window-frame, like a rat caught by his 
ncclt, fell inwards on the stage, disclosing at one view an heterogeneous 
state of things beyond, beggaring all powers of description. Hogarth’s 
“ Strollers Dressing in a Barn,” is not more fantastically conceived 
—pipkiiKs and helmets, wigs and smallclothes, paint and petticoats, 
bread ami (Jiecse, and thunder and lightning—ladies and gentlemen, 
full-dressed, half-dressed, undressed, in all the viuious stages of hurried 
interchange of joint-stock attire—love and discard, fondling and 
fighting—chalk, tallow, poison, Cupids, and brickbats—hips, beards, 
bosoms, bottles, glue-ijots, and broken-Iic'udcd drums—garlands, galli- 
]>ots, ghosts, moonbeams, jday-books, and l)rirastone! It was an “ Art- 
Union ” which no r(‘ccnt days liavc been able to f)arallel; but the 
consternation was that of an eai'llujuake! As to the “ <h)uble ” black, 
still in his state of pillory, and who yet lay sprawling on the stage, 
wc might indeed repeat— 

“ Now Fear, his hand its skill to tr)-, 

Amid the chords bewilder'd laid, 

And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 

E’en at the sound himself had inudo.” 

But such is the horizon in wliich tl»c London “star” is .occasionally 
to be witnessed, and theatricjil astronomers will calculate their return, 
witli Newtonian accuracy, to the same (piarler. On the night follow¬ 
ing the above disaster, Ellistou [)laycd at the same theatre his favourite 
Arauza, Extraordinary efforts wore of course made to render the 
play wortliy the patronage expected—in fact, a honeymoon had become 
a rare j)hcnomcnon in the place, tuid favours were not wanting on the 
preaent occasion. 'J’lie Jioiise had an overflow, though a dry night; 
aiid matters w('nt for a time swimmingly, as it is called—there was 
neither break down in .sci'nery nor acting. JuKanu (in the costume 
oi'Fatitm!) wo‘<, it is true, as imperfect iu her pai*t as person; 
yet, had slie retained every syllable, of her author, she would scarcely 
have been more distinct, for she had lost every tooth in her head, 
which rendei’cd lu'r articulation so obscure, that default of precise 
%vords was of little dotrinient to the scene, so long as she filled iq> a 
.stated time and shewed a spirit. All went on amazingly wdl, until 
the scene with the Mwk IMte, in the fourth act. Here Jaques is 
discovered sitting in a large unu-chair, which, to give it dignity, had 
been covered over with aik old curtain hanging. On rising fi*om his 
seat, the hilt of the Mock Duke's sword most inopportunely was 
entangled in one of the sundry holes of the loose coverlid, which, on 
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the actor’s walking towards tho front of the stage, 

«* Like a wounded snake, dragg’d its slow length dong.” 

This certainly provoked something more than a smile; but it so 
happened, that the chair in question, had been borrowed for tbe occa¬ 
sion, from a neighbouring inn, and being originally fashioned for the 
incidental purposes of a sick chamber, its avoilaWe conversion, was so 
palpably disclosed to the whole body of spectators,, that tlie roar pro¬ 
duced was far more resembling thunder than any poltiy imitation ever 
before witnessed in a tlieatrc. The people absolutely screamed with 
merriment—^in fact, they laughed for a w'hole vfeek afterwards. 

Of the acting-company at Iluxton, tho greater.part, as we have 
IIobserved, though low in gold, w'ei*<i at least rich in those “silver liairs 
which purchase good opinion;” ami amongst them, a Mr. Ludbroke, 
who PsA fallen into tho infirmity, not altogether through years, of 
forgetting the w'ords of jwirts he was Otnistantly in the habit of playing. 
Of this, there arc many instances on n-eord. IVlieu 'J'om Walker 
w'sis performing Marheath for tlie sev<*.iitielh time, ho was a little 
imperfect, which liich observing, said, “ llullu! Mister! your memory 
ought to be pretty good by this time!”—“And so it is,” replied 
Walker; “but zounds! it cannot last for ever!” Mr. Ladbroke, 
liowever, w'as generally perfect at rehearsals, but his inystitication at 
night arose ]>robably from this e,ausc—his role was alw’ays the old 
men; and these, whether Hir A. Absolute., Don iMpez, Foresight, or 
Adam IVinterlon, he acted in the same suit of clothes, so that when 
ho gazed on his i>wn figure, ready dressed for any particular 
one of these, all iicll’s Edition crowded to the thresh(»id of Ids 
memory, which not unnaturally led to some confusion in the interior. 
Thus, for instance, would he proceed, on making his bow as Sir l^er 
Teazle. 

“ TlTien an old bachelor marries a young wih^ .... Ah! you 
pretty rogue, you shall outshine the queen’s box on an opoj-a night 
.... His Paged, his Polupklosboio, his Monsieur Musplionos,. 
and his devil knows wdiat .... It was but yesterday he fastened 
my wig to the back of my diair, and when 1 >vent to make a bow, I 
popped my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle's face —*’ so that, bore wo had a 
compound of Sir Peter Teazle. Sir Francis Gripe, Periwinkle, and 
oldHardcastle; all delightful when faken “neat,” but as little relislKsd 
in the admixture, as old Burgundy, whisky punch, dry sherry, and 
Staffordshire ale, in ali(iuot ])arts, for an afternoon’s draught. 

On his third niglit, Elliston j)layed Archer in the “ Beaux Stra¬ 
tagem;”* a stratagem, we doubt not, far inferior to tliat by wliieli the 
comedy was got over. He concluded with “ Tug ”—tiie rag and 
bobtail were ready to answer for themselves. 

• Farqobar was oot only a dramatist of great wit, bat a companion of infinite 
humonr. Wilks relates, that when Farrjuhar was in Trinity College, Dublin, he 
sent to a friend to borrow Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation,” but his friend 
replied he never lent any book out of his chamber, but if he would come tliere, he 
might make use of it as long as he pleased. Some time alter, the owner of the 
book sent to^ borrow Farqubar’s bellows—the dramatist returned as answer, he 
never lent his bellows out of his chamber, but if his neighbour would please to 
come there he might make use of them as long as he pleased. 
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During this short sojourn, Eiliston made a visit to the celebrated 
Poole’s Cavern. Here he f(^ in with an elderly gentleman and his 
two daughters, one a little riante Bacchante, and the other of a graver 
cast, bearing about the same character to each otlier as a Novel to a 
Bomance. Eiliston made himself at once agreeable. Being in excel¬ 
lent spirits, he exerted his inventive powers in telling historical facts; 
narrating a whole volume of legendary exploits of the daring outlaw 
(Poole), which threw into the shade all the “ G^sta Romanorum ” and 
monkish superstitions ever recorded. 

“ Tlittt,” said he, addressing the younger of the Minerva PresSf 
and at the same time pointing to one of the many fantastic forms 
of lime-stone within the cavern—“ that is tlie petrifaction of the 
renownfd ‘ I.ady of the Land,’ who remained a dragoness because no 
one had the har^hood to kiss her Ups and disenchant her.” But not 
even licnj had Nature anything so sublime as himself—a point orf 
wliioh he employed all the sugar and nutmeg of his cioquen^ The 
same hidy venturing, some time afterwards, to ask him to wuofti they 
were obliged, and laughingly to demand what he was— 

“ To tell the plain truth, madam,” replied our hero, “ I am a usurer. 
I lay out my liai)piness to exorbitant int<‘-rest, for, in contributing to 
your pleasure, wliieli 1 flatter myself I do, I receive at least one 
hundred per cent.! ” Things went trippingly on in this manner for 
some time, wlion deliberately, and witli no sinaU exhibition of humour, 
the old gentleman, with a eoiintenancc vitreous and polished as the 
surrounding spii, drew from his pocket a Buxttm play-bill, and exult- 
ingly pointing to the same, cried out, “ Ah, ah! here we have you 
again to night—but w'c cannot see too much of you, Eiliston ! ”—a 
j)laufanterie, at which our actor himself had tlie, good sense to laugh 
immoderately. 

Eiliston had driven over to Poole’s Cavern with a friend, in a gig, 
and on his return to Buxton, was strolling on foot leisurely up one of 
the hills, (his companion having the reins of tluj horse,) when a figure 
ajjpi'oaehed him from the hedge-side, the most wretched, the niost 
einaciale»r of beings he had ever beheld. The man was evidently 
dying of hunger and exhaustion. The objt'ct which presented liimself 
was a poor Frenchman, who, having escaped from one of the prisons, 
had wandered about a <*onntry of which he knew nothing, for four 
days and nights, with no money, no means of assui^;iug the cravings 
of uatui’c, but rather avoiding every one, notwithstanding his destitu¬ 
tion, from the <lread that the succour he might seek would presently 
be converted into severer penalties than he had yet experienced. 

Commi.serating the poor creature as he did, Eiliston knew not how to 
proceed, or into what serious dilemma he might bring himself by 
sheltering an escaped prisoner of wiux He at least determined not to 
abuse the rights of confidence—^in other words, to maintain strictly 
tlie rules of ^’amatic justice, and entitle himself to the applause of his 
own conscience. Desiring the poor Frenchman to lie snug in the 
field from which ho had just a*awled, (like the great Monmouth, with 
a few peas only in his i>oeket,) Eiliston and his friend drove back to 
CasUeton, where, purchasing a couple of loaves, a little bacon, and a 
bottle of wine, he returned to the spot where the famishing foreigner 
lay concealed. The wretched a’eature, (who, in his days of plumage, 
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vould scarcely have been a match for “ Captain Weasd^**) having 
long dnoe given himself up for lost, now began to blubber in tears of 
gratitude, and express his baUements du cmtir in as much pantomime 
as his weakness would pgrtait. Tlie evening was fast closing in, but 
the weather vrarm andUlovely, and Kliiston, teoiniug with melo¬ 
dramatic fervour, hurried the ti'eiubling refugee to a low copse below 
the brow of a contiguous dell, and boxing him snugly in a heap of 
furze, completely obscured from the public (?ye, spread betbi*o him the 
restoratives he had just obtained. The little Frenclunan’s head 
peeping from Ids prickly nest—the bread and bacon—^the bottle of 
** neat wine,” and th<i true stage iiu[»ortance in which, no doubt, Ellis- 
ton had fully invested hiruself, must have represented a most charac¬ 
teristic picture. Elliston, of course, delivereil a speech or two, more 
apposite to the occasion than intelligible to his listener, and dropping, 
at the same time, a small sum of mon<*y into the lap of the nidulated 
man of war, commended him to the. caprice (jf Fortune, who somo- 
times, when in a pleasant mood, exerts herself in extHMirdiimry mean.s 
for the benelit of the most insiguifieant of her votoi'ies. 


THE EMrEEOR OF IIAYTI AND THE SKHTER. 

BV BKNSON HILL. 

The good ship Catherine, one of the finest ve-M-ls out oi‘lhe port of 
Liverpool, was some years ago e«)mmande(l hy si young man named 
Baker, who was also part owner. On one of his many voysigoa to the 
West Indies, he found himself suddenly obligf-d to lay to, from stress 
of weather, off that jiart of the Isluml of St. Domingo which had 
thrown off the European 3 'oke. The skipjier—or, as in eoui'lesy we 
will call him, the captain—kept his craft in first-rate order, and not 
knowing what sort of customerH might inhabit the shore, his ten or a 
dozen small pieces of ordnance were furbislied np in figliting trim. 
He was well jirovi.sioncd and watered, hut ha<l not the sligjitest objec¬ 
tion to take in as much fruit as the shiji’.s crew would like to purcliaso, 
should such come off from the land. 

Very early on the morning after the captain had thus anchored, a 
boat came alongside, containing four* stout black follows, tlJlir only 
covering being loose canvas trowsers, and broail-brimtned straw hats; 
tliey hailed, and asked leave to come alxiard. The mate gave them 
the desired permission, ami the niggers expressed grtiat delight at the 
beautiful condition in which they found everj'thing that met their 
gaze; they spoke English with considerable fluency, and as they ap¬ 
peared so pleased with what they saw, tlie mate dctei/^iined on taking 
them below, and exhibiting all that could be showm of the ciaft in 
which he so much prided. 

Captain Baker coming on deck soon learnt the arrival of his sable 
visitors, and desired to see them; he listened with great complacency 
•to the encomiums bestowed on his ship, in languagt! very far above 
the ecanmon coUocpiy of black men. One of the party, a tall, well- 
formed figure, with features not strictly African, appeared to take 
greater interest in all he saw than his companions. They were 
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invited into the cabin, where the captain’s breakfast was waiting for 
him, and asked to partake of, tlie cotfee and cocoa steaming on the 
bpai'd; apparently much flattered by this marked attention, they 
shared the repast, and after a profusion of tkmks, took their leaves. 

As they were making their way to thpfchip’s side, the captain, 
struck with the fine muscular development of the man who had ap¬ 
peared most gratified with his visit, said to the mate,—“What a 
d—d fine fellow that is! I slioiild like to have liim on a Vendu table; 
he’d foteli a good lot of dollars.” 

To this the mate assented. Blackics got into their boat, and away 
they rowed. 

The wind was dead calm, and Baker only awaited the springing up 
of a br(M'ze to take his <lepartur<!. Belbre mid-day another Imat was 
desei’ied coining towards the Calheriiie; this was pulled by a dozen 
rowers, and had a lianilsome awning astern. Tlie captain, judging 
that it miglit convey some oflieial jicrsonagc., stood at the gangway to 
rec<*ive the new visitor. 

A negro, attir(*d in a magnificent uniform, profusely covered w^th 
lace, and wearing more than one decoi*ation, sUippod on board. He 
lifted his huge (‘ocked-Iiat, surmounted by a feather of immense length, 
ami Avith consi(lei*able dignity desired to speak to ‘‘ Mnssu Caji-pun.” 
Baker advanecMl to the ebony ebcA'alier, and learnt that his majesty 
the Emjicror of Ilayti eoinmunded to see l:im and his fii’st offieor, at 
the Palace of Haiis iSnuci ; that no apprehension need arise, the 
object of the emperor bedng solely to learn any news the captain 
might be able to eominunicale. It avus alpo intimated that the military 
man had received orders to convey them both on shore, as soon as 
they could conveniently leave, the ship. 

'riiough this arrnnginneut was as iiuweleouie. as unlooked-for, Baker 
thought it would he the best policy to obey the imperial mandate; so 
ushering the bedizened messenger into the cabin, be left him to amuse 
himself Avhilst some necessary altei’ations at the toilet Avoro made. Being 
a merchant sailor only, he did not feel quite authorized in Avearing side- 
arms, yet deemed it as Avell to jmt a brace of small pistols into his 
pocket, and direct the mate to pi’ovide himncJf with similar AA’'Capons. 

The rovA'crs soon pulled the trio to the beach, and the guard upon 
the Avharf snlutc<l tlndr eoiidnelor, proving that the Englishmen were 
under tlu* guidance of a man of consequence. A caiTiage was in 
waiting, the military man mounted a handsomely caiiarisoncd charger, 
and rode by their side. After ascending a preeijutous road for some 
time, they readied the outward walls of the palace, their guide’s pre¬ 
sence insuring them a ready passport through the vaiious gates in 
advance of the n.>yal residence. On reaching it, they were conducted 
through a suite of room-j furnished in a fasliion befitting the climate, 
though the colours of the materials Avere of a gaudy character. In an 
antc-roora the oflicer left tliem, Avhilst he announced their arrival to his 
nuijesty. The captain took this opportunity of observing to his com- 
jiaiiion—“ Well, here Ave are in a tolerably string trap, out of which 
we could never liope to get with our lives, considering the number of 
troops at the different gates; but, should things come to the worst, 
they shan’t put an end to me without the discharge of a brace of 
bullets at the head of the first nigger that lays his flipper ui>on me; to 
that I’ve made up my mind.” 
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“ I shall follow your example, as in duty bound,” rejoined the mate. 

The black master of the ceremonies now re-appeared, to usher 
them into the presence-chamber; they found it occupied by one person 
only, and in him they instsmtly recognised the intelligent negro #ho 
had been their mornind||Bitor. 

He was wrapped in a^R)se silk dressing-gown, and listlessly reclin¬ 
ing upon a cane, settee, with the air of one habituated to a life of idle 
repose. The Englishmen bowed respectfully. Ills emperor-ship, for 
it was no less a personage, addresse.d them in cordial tones, “ Cap’tin, 
you really so good-naturd to sliew me all your clever ship, and givQ 
me part of your breakfast, tliough you tliink me only ]toor black sailor 
man, I 'termined lo ask you aud kind mister there, to dine with me 
in retuni. Tlie Einp’ror of Uayti has much good will to Englislunen; 
he like them as he no like Spiiidard-men, ’cause them set of cruel 
devils. Frcnehy-raen and 'JMcriean-inon not much better. Hope the 
Maniuis Ganva pay you all civility as you conio long?” 

They bowed assent. Al the sound of a small silveu* hand-bell, 
another highly-dressed oflicer enteri'd. 

“Count hliirinalade, h‘t the dinner he served directly; these gentle¬ 
men may wish to go a-ljoard afore it dark.” 

Saying this his niajc.sty retired, ll>a^'ing tlie sailors t<t express their 
surprise at the oddity of the adveiitiuv. A .short period only ela[>sed 
when their former nWroue, the marquis, signified that tlu'y were 
ex)>eeted in the mllr it, mim^er. 

Entering a .su]>erljly furnished aparlmont, they perctiived that their 
host had attired himself in a .sph-ndid eostuim*, glittering with diamonds, 
and profusely cnihroidcred. Ho*]»laeed tlie. eu[itain on his riglit hand, 
and the mate on thf* opjxwite side; the banquet was eompo.se.d of ex¬ 
quisite viands, the wines of the choicest eliaracter, and tlie. magnifi¬ 
cently dressed persons who ocenpied the table, amounting to some ten 
or twelve, included the thr<;c other partakers of the captain’s cocoa. 

Every one present vied with each other in shewing the striuigcrs 
attention. Time passed rapidly. Baker began to cast longing looks 
towards the .sea, and as he perceived the glassy surface break into 
gentle ripples, heartily wished himself on board the Catherine, and 
taking due advantage of the liroezc. 

Tlie emperor observing the direction of the sailor's gaze, anticipated 
his wishes before they were exi)re.ssed, giving orders tliat the. calsish 
should he prepared directly, adding, witli extreme good-humour,— 

“ You will not fmd the road half s(> long in returning, it is all down 
hill; you will reach your .ship in very good time.” 

The carriage was .announced, the Englishmen rose and expressed, 
after their own fa.shion, their deep and grateful sense of the .signal 
honour his majesty had conferred upon them, and were retiring from 
the imperial pres«;ncc, when the emperor sejiarating himself from hia 
courtiers, stepped forward, shook them both heai*tily by the. hand, and 
in a low tone, hut with great quaintness of manner, demanded of 
Baker, “ Don’t you think with all these jewels on my j>er.Hoii, 1 should# 
fetch a few more dollars on a Vendu table ?” 

He smiled as he finished Ids question, and then resuming his dignity 
bowed out his vi.sitor», who were so completely “ takim aback,” that 
they scarcely exchanged even a monosyllable, till they found them¬ 
selves safe on the deck of the Catherine—sucli effect had the parting 
query of the emperor taken on both of them. 





BABYLON. 

Br W. PBABCIS AIWSVOttTH. 

A SMALL party of us left Baghdad, tlie en^Hbg of June 8, 1836, to 
join the Euplirates steamer, then at Hillah, aBR.rab town, a little stnith 
of the ruins of ancient Babylon. We ha4 dtarge of what, in mercan^ 
language, is called groups, but, in more common paiiance, funds for the 
expedition; and as the monies to circulate among the Arab peasantry 
were in coins of very small value, an inconsiderable sum sufficed to con- 
mitttte a donkey-load. The first part of our journey was accomplished 
in one of the Wges belonging to the British residency, by which we 
descended the river Tigris. Hor.*ies had been despatched early in the 
morning: but owing to the detours rendered necessary by the flooded 
state of the plain, we overtook them, about an hour after dark, at a 
spot where they were swimiuing across the river; and here we brought 
to and awaited till daylight, when we mounted our steeds to enjoy the 
cool of the morning, and followed the banks of the stream. 

On our way, we come to a canal containing water, which was 
mentioned as being the NaUr MiU6k, “tlie Royal River,” a name 
which it has obtained from all antiquity. Passing through the heart 
of Babylonia, it was, according to Herodotus, and other historians, 
navigated by the Chaldeans, at a time Avhcu “they took a pride in 
their ships,” and emptying itself into tin* Tigris, at a point where the 
Macedonian Soleucia aro.se upon the fall of Babylon ; it was, accord¬ 
ing to Ammianus, tlie historian of Julian’s exploits, the channel by 
which the Roman legions, under Trajen and Severus, as well as those 
of the Eastern empire, tinder the apostate emperor, invaded the Grreek 
colony and its opposite rival, the city of the Parthians. 

After fording this canal, we entered the precincts of Seloucio, 
by a gap in the long ridge of cnnnbling soil which, tliinly streaked 
with scraggy thorn, marks out the ancient walls of the city. A 
few low mounds of rubbish, with fragments of pottery, is all that 
now remains of the cajutal ol' the Macedonian conquests, which re¬ 
tained, according to Gibbon, many years after tlie fall of their 
empire, the genuine characteristics of a Greek colony — “ arts, 
military virtue, and the love of freedom”—but sacked and burnt by 
the Romans, and enfeebled by the neighbourhood of a too powerful 
rival: it was already a ruin in the time of Julian; at which lime there 
was near to it a hunting-park of the Persian kings, replete with long- 
maned lions, boars, and l^ars. But while only low mounds of earih 
and brick remain to attest the former magnificeace of Seleucia, there 
still arises on the opposite bank of the river the tall arch and lof^ 
fragment of the palace Inhabited by the Sassanian kings. 

We turned from the contemplation of these now naked plains, 
emee the home of two renowned and rival populations, to proceed 
across Bal^lonia, coasting an extensive inundation, such as is men- 
ationed to have existed in the time of Julian, and thence gaining 
barren and sandy plains, whose only vegetation was the ever-abundont 
oomel-thom, enlivened here and there by the showy bloom of the 
eapcr-plant. On our progress, we met a large caravan of Persians 
returning from pilgrimage to die tomb of All. There were many 
ladies, as usual, carefully enclosed in curtained recesses, and. many 
pilgrims of the poorer classes followed the caravan painfully on foot. 
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Shorty after Ais, the plain was ao level that searedf an undu¬ 
lation was to be p<ve4dved foe miles aromid, cm lo(ddng for the donkm 
whidi was under <^arge of an Arab, it was nowhere to be seen. A 
few miles to the nor& of us was a small enoampment of Bedwins, a 
horse picketed, and a b l ii A tasselled spear erect before each tent; so 
a Eiawasa, atttudied to uie residencj, who was with us, started in 
that direction, while another gallop^ awaj to scour the j^bun to tho 
south. The sun was now so powerful as almost to bum the akin 
when exposed to it; so, pendant the search for the mimey-bags, we 
got off our horses, and endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain some 
shelter by lying beneath the caper-bushes. In a few minutes 
our Kawass was seen tearing down full speed across the plain, 
a moonted Arab behind him gaUoping, as if in full pursuit, with his 
sp^ bent npou the flying Turk. 1 was a novice at that time in 
Oriental manners, and mounting my Kochanli. a beautiful creature 
belonging to Colonel Taylor, took a pistol from the Imlsters, and sped 
away to intercept the Arab; but I only made a fool of myself; far, 
observing this movement, both parties drew up, indicating that thmr 
equestrian evolutions were only by way of pastime. Shortly after this, 
the donkey was brought up, from the southward; it bad been going, 
according to the driver’s report, the most direct course, and had bem 
for the time, bid behind a gentle sandy undulation, such as areconnnon 

’ ‘ ava «n<; Almost imncr- 

where no living thing is tnougui lU ut; iuuvj.u^ AM __ 

now proceeded on our journey, and past a spot when*, the suid-grouse 
were nestling. The eggs were laid in slight cavities in the sand, 
without a blade of grass, and were ao numerous, tliat it was difiicult 
to ride without destroying some. Towards evening we come to a 
pathway; much burrowed by the bee-eater, which lives in colonies; 
but although the poor creature selects the trodden ground, as more 
difficult for the jackall, to dig in pursuit of its nest, many of these 
appeared to have been recently dug up, and tlm elegant wings of this 
beautiful bird were plentifully strewed around, l^is pathway led us 
in a short time to Alexander’s Khan, wh(tre tradition says the Mace¬ 
donian hero was buried. Tradition and history are, however, at dis- 
connt here; but if the body of Alexander was really removed from 
Babylon to Alexandria, is it not curious that Severus is described as 
immediately on his arrival at the former city seating t/p tiie hero’s 
tomb, whi(^ had been impiously broken open by the Barbarians? We 
spent the early part of the night witLin the walls of the khan, reposing 
upon the stone-worli raised in its centre for the Muhammedans to 
pray upon, by which we avoided many of the inconveniences of the 
shelter^ and dirty alcoves. 

We started again at early dawn, and pasting a cuial, came to the 
mounds of T(ditib4h, by some considered as constituting the north-east 
boundary of ancient Babylon. Beyond this, we stopped for breakfast 
at Kh4a Namarlyeh, where was a village amid a grove of date treei^ > 
Smd thence pass^ another khan and canal, we came upon a great 
mound of sun-dried bricks, Signaled as that of Bahel^ by the natives 
—a name which, according to Buckingham, is also sometimes given to 
the mound of the K4&r, or palace. It is alsp sometimes caU^ Mu- 
kahb, ** the overthrown, or overturned.” 

The sematiem experienced in ffndmg myself on the summit of the 
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first of the gigantic mounds of ancient Babylon, from whence I could 
discern nothing araund me, but a succession of similar masses of every 
shape and size, ruins of a city which has now only a home in the ima¬ 
gination, Avere of a very mixed character. Whatever had been my pre¬ 
vious expectations, I more than found them realized, by the size and so¬ 
lidity and the immensity of labour, contained in these great piles and 
platforms thus artificially raised upon the plain; yet, I could not help 
mingling with this feeling some disappointment, at there not being 
some more perfect traces of the principal structures of this once 
mighty city. 

It is true that a few great mounds, loftier, better defined, and 
somewhat more insulated than the otliers, if they do not indicate the 
extent of ancient Babylon, may at least be supposed to have belonged 
to its more distinguished portions, and to be the remains of the palaces 
and temples so renowned in antiquity; but tliese were by no mean.s 
really so insulated and distinct as 1 had been led to opine from pre¬ 
vious descriptions, the whole face of the couutiy around was covered 
with vestiges of buildings, and witli such a number of mounds of rub¬ 
bish of indeterminate figures, A\nricty, and extent, as to involve the per¬ 
son who begins to theorize, in inextricable confusion. The shapeless 
heaps on whicli the traveller gazes, cannot suggest in any degree either 
the nature or object of the structures of Avlueh they ai’e tlie relics, and 
what is equally remarkable, no. two authors, as llidi and Porter, who 
after long toil and trouble have A*entured upon a description of these 
mounds, Jiave agreed in their account of tlieir dimensions, or in the 
more simple facts of their co-relation. 

r The first or most northerly mound would by its name, be one of 
the most interesting of the Babylonian ruins. AVTiere all is hypo¬ 
thesis and mere speculation, it may just as well lay claim to being the 
remnant of the tower of Babel, or the foundation of the temple of Bel, 
as any other mound, especially if so indicated by tradition. 

This mound has indeed already been considered by Pietro della 
Valle and Rennell, as the site of the temple of Bel; a theory, how¬ 
ever, whicli is combated by both Rich and Porter, who identify that 
temple with the Bir’s Nimnid, although fifteen miles from die mound, 
designated as that of Babel. 

It is a curious fact, as illustrative of the Arabian name of Mukallb, 
or the ovcrthroArti, sometimes given to the mound of Babel, and 
according to Rich, also sometimes applied to the Kasr, or palace, that 
although such a catastrophe is not idluded to in Holy Writ, that the 
profane historian Joseplms, relates upon the testimony of a sibyl 
(which Rollin remarks, must have been very «ncient, and whose 
fictions cannot bo imputed to the indiscreet zeal of any Christians) 
that the gods throw down the tower of Babel by an impetuous wind or 
a violent hurricane. Now, with regard to the temple of Bel, which rose 
upon the same mound, it is related by Netvton from Vitringa, that it was 
burnt and destroyed by the Parthians; and the surface of the mound of 
Babd is covered with scoriai, burnt bricks, bricks vitrified with 
bitumen, and glazed by fusion with the some, while it is well known 
that the gigantic ruins of Bir’s Nimrud present every appeai’once of 
having been destroyed by lightning. A temple of Bel may, however, 
ilso liave existed at Birs, or Bursif, (the Borsippa of the Romans,) and 
la^it after the destruction of the temple at Babylon; for.Pliny mentions 
p.at there existed a temple of Jupiter Belus long after the destruction 
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of Babjlooi and which was at a greater distance from Seleucial!^ a 
statement whidi led the learned commentators on Pliny, in Paucoucke’s 
edition, to assume that tlie latter temple existed at B^ls, on the Eu¬ 
phrates, altogether inconsistent with the distance given of that temple 
from Sdeucia by the Roman historian. 

The argument most dwelt on, by those who identify the Bir’s Nim- 
rud with the temple of Bel, of Babylon, and not of Bursif, is, that the 
mound of Babel is formed of sun-dried bricks, whereas ihe temple is 
smd to have been constructed of burnt bricks; but the moimd as now 
existing, can only be viewed in the light of a great platform, like that 
of Perseimlis, as indeed it is viewed by Sir R. Kerr Porter, on which 
the other building or buildings stood. We know from the historian 
Arrian, that after the destruction of the temple of Bolus, Alexander 
employed 10,000 men to remove the ruins, wliich they were not able 
to do after two months labour, sueb was their extent. 

Another and less plausible, theory which lias been advanced upon 
the northei’ly great mound of Babylon is founded upon its Ai'ab ety- 
mology, which is sometimes given as Hfrijolib, plural of *Tallb~ 
“a slave;” and expressive, wlien adjectively used in Mujolibuli, as 
the “ home of the captives;” and whence it might be supposed 
that tliis was some great dwelling appropriated to the captive 
Israelites. This theory is rather curiously illustrated by another 
name, also given by the natives to the same mound—viz., that of 
Hsiriit and Mariit, from a tradition, as narrated by D’llerbclot, that 
near the foot oi‘ the ruin there is an invisible pit, where the rebellious 
people are hung witli their heels upwards until the day of judgment.* 

About a rail(5 from the mound of Babel is imother set of mounds, 
connected together by a broad ridge, like a causeway, and also flanked 
by an embankment along the river. The same mounds arc embraced 
to the eastward by a low series of mounds, extending from a point 
about tw'o miles north of Hillali, for a distance of nearly three miles 
towards the south-east corner of Babel. The direetiou of these 
mounds is, however, so indefinite, that they have been looked upon by 
Rich as circularly disposed, and by Porter as two straight lines con¬ 
verging to an angle. We are inclined to look upon them as Bucking¬ 
ham does, as embracing the space and buildings wliich, according to 
Diodorus and Strabo, were surrounded by tliree walls, of which the 
external was sixty stadia, or six miles, in circuit. 

There arc two great massive mounds contained within this space; 
the northerly one is about 700 yards in width and breadtli, and has, from 
a ruin on its summit, been designated the Kasr, or palace. This mound 
is the most remarkable of the Babylonian ruins, from the apparently 
finperior character of its buildings. The bricks were moulded, burned, 
and ornamented with inscriptions, and fragments of alabaster vessels, 
fine earthenware, marble, beautifully varnished tiles, sepulchral urns, 
and even sculptures have been found there. On its summit is a pile 

* There is still another Babylonian stnictnre which the Mukalib might repre¬ 
sent, and which has not yet been suggested by traToUers. This is the sepulchre ^ 
Bel, variously looked upon as the father of Nimrod, and as Nimrod himselt It is 
well known mat Darius I. overthrew that structure in his stratagem to gain the 
city, and this mound stands at the very point where the Euphrates would have 
pa B ffcS the walls to flow between the two palaces. It was a structure of much pre¬ 
tension, and Strabo calls it “ an admirable work." Mr. Rich’s researches tend to 
shew, that like the pyramids of Egypt, this huge mound was also a sepulchral mo¬ 
nument. 
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of Itnldiog consieting of walls and piers wMch &ce thft cardinal points, 
eight feet in thickness, in some pla^ omam^ted wii^ niches, «nd in 
o^ers strengthened by pilasters and butb'esses, built of fine burnt 
brick. Not far from this ruin, the officers of the ezpediticm had dis¬ 
interred, 8 few days before our arrival, a rude sculpture of colossal 
dimensions, and much mutilated, which had been called a lion by 
Bicb, but which they agreed in amaidering as an elephant^ of which 
the trunk was broken off. On tins mound is also a solitary tamarisk 
tree, wliich I was the first to determine to he a species frequent in 
Persia, but nut growing on the banks of the Euphrates. An interest¬ 
ing fact, as shewing, whether sprung from a seed or roots of the old 
lumging gardens or not, that still it, or its ancestors, were originally 
transported to this spot. To tliis tree tradition relates that the 
prophet of the Shiites, tied his horse after the battle of Hillah. 

The next great mound within the enclosure, is called ALmran, from 
a small-domed building upon its summit, said to be the tomb of 
“ Ainran tlie son of Ali.” The figure of this mound approaches that of 
a quadrangle, and has been much dug into in the search for bricks;, 
amulets, and other antiquities; it is separated from the Easr by a 
volley covered with tufts of rank grass, and crossed by a low ridge 
of ruins. This, w'hich is called a causeway by Buckingham, may be 
the ruins of a bridge, which succeeded to the sub-aquatic tunnel of 
Semiramis. The Kasr and Aiurun mounds are also separated from 
the river embankment, by a winding valley and ravine, ^e bottom of 
which, like that of the ravine bctw'ecn the two mounds themselves, is 
covered either witli saline plants or nitrous effiorescenccs, and appa¬ 
rently never bad any buildings in it. 

AIL travellers have recognised in these ruins tlie probable remains 
of some of the palaces of Babylon; but a difficulty arose from the 
recorded tact that the two palaces renowned in antiquity, stood upon 
opposite sides of the river. This difficulty would be obviated if we 
admitted with Rennell that the £u])hrates was brought to flow between 
the two mounds, when the Kasr w'ould re}>reseut the western, and the 
Amrun the eastern palace—the one the old, the other the new palace^ 
to which were attached the hanging gardens. Porter, probably from 
the connecting mound, which, os previously observed, may be the 
ruins of a fallen bridge, considers this idea of the river’s course as 
totally cliimerical. Thei'e is, however, much to be said in its favour; 
and besides that it is supported by actual appearances, it would serve 
to explain many facts connected with the history of the sieges of 
Babylon, and of the disposition of its ruins. 

Besides the ruins here described, there are several other lofll^ 
mounds which rise up and around upon the plain of Babylon. The 
two most remarkable of these are the Birs Nimrud, and the mound 
called A1 Heimar, both having on their summits the usual structures 
of brick-work, like the Akka £uf, probably the local temples of Baby¬ 
lonian cities long gone by. The Birs Nimrud has been looked upon 
by many as the rci^ BubeL It is a venerable ruin, which seen against 
the clear sky, never fails to excite a sentiment of awe, and is die more 
remarkable f<H* its utter loneliness. By the name, which is not Arabic^ 
and from tbe circumstance of the distance of the Birs from the Baby¬ 
lonian mounds, strictly speaking, I have identified this ruin with 
the temple of Bursif of the Chaldeans, and the Borsippa of Strabo, 
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irtio places it fifteen miles from Babjrlon;* and where Nabonnedus 
filing ikon Gyrus shat himself up, or was imprisimed. It was a 
famous manu&eturiBg town of the Chaldeans, and it was from the 
Birsseaa looms that were obtmned the richest dothes used in Babylon, 
and dyed in Tyrian purple. It is gratifying to find that Mr. Fnuser, 
who has discussed the various theories and hypotheses which have 
been advanced regarding the ruins at Babylon, without bias or any 
wish to dogmatize upon what will probably never be satisfactorily 
determined, has nevertheless inclined towards tins view of the subject. 

The distance,” he says, “ which we find between the Birs and the 
K4sr, con never be made to correspond with that which would appemr 
to have existed between these celebrated edifices according to every 
description of Babylon that has reached our times.” If we admit the 
monnd of A1 HeJmar, as is done by many, as among the ruins of 
Babylon, the obstacles to including the Sirs among the same ruins are 
increased; the only difficulty Mr. Fraser could not got over was, “ if 
the Birs be pronounced a relic of Bossippa, where arc wc to look for 
the temple ofBelna?” this has been hypothetically answered in the 
previous details. 

A peculiarity which cannot fail to strike every traveller, when 
roaming among tlic ruins of Babylon, is the very remarkable fulfilment 
of the prediction, that it should become the home of the wild beasts of 
the deser^ and that doleful creatures should take up their abode there. 
Tliere is, indeed, scarcely a cave or hollow at which the traveller is 
not repelled at the entrance by tlie stench of wild beasts. At sunset, 
the loneliness and silence of the neighbourhood is broke upon by the 
piteous and unpleasant calls of hyosnas, wolves, and jockos. The 
rubbish everywhere reveals lizards, scorpions, and centipedes; porcu¬ 
pines live in the rents and fissures, bats cling to the crumbling walls, 
and owls sit moping all day long on the same ruined fragment, l^ch 
further mentions that the Arabs told him of the existence of satyrs 
(no doubt monkeys), which they hunted with dogs, and eat the lower 
part, abstaining from the upper portion, on account of its resemblance 
to the human figrire. 

Hill&h is a large Arab town, occupying both sides of the river, the 
bazaars being on the left bank, and the castellated mansion of the 
Turkish governor, with the large portion of habitations on the right. 
The popu^tion, I should think, exceeds lfi,000; being chiefly Arab, 
with a sprinkling of Christian and Jewish traders and Turk officials. 
The two towns are united by a bjidge, and the steamer was brought 
to in front of the governor’s residence. The Arabs of Hillkh, although 
residing in a town, were many of them Bedw'ms from the desert, and 
th^ had shewn much jealousy at the arrival of the steamer there: 
their* anger venting itself against our Arab pilot, without whose 
assistance they thought we should never have been able to find our 
way;» far. The poor man was accordingly kept out of the way till 
the morning of our departure, when he was to go ashore, as previously 
arranged, under the protection of the governor. The revengeful 
Arabs had, however, watched their opportunity; and one df them 
rushed at him, in the transit between the vessel and the castle, mid 
nearly killed him with a blow of his war-hatchet. Luckily fm* lu^ 
the stem was just up; and such was the indignation felt at this gross 
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outrage, that every one prepared himself for active retaliation. We 
had left on shore Mr. Ross, of the Baghdad residency, who had 
accompanied our party from that city, and he came alongside the ship, 
to inform Colonel Chesney that the Arabs were arming, which, indeed, 
was easily visible, for the dense crowd that lined the shore had disap- 
peart^d; and only here and there the Arabs were seen in their dusty 
cloaks, skulking from house to house, or taking up a position behind 
some crumbling wall, or fence of date-brunches. The governor had 
ordered the bridge to be thrown o]»en, .so that there was no communi¬ 
cation cxcejit in their circular little gopher-boats, between the two 
parts of the town. 

Quitting the banks, where our position was most unfavourable to 
dictate terms, or to engage, if nt;ccssary, the .steamer sped its way 
down tlio channel, and i)a.s.>!ed through the bridge. Observing thi.s, 
;ind thinking that we were going away, the Arabs came out of their 
vantage position, and lined the hank.s, forming a den.so body of mus¬ 
keteers, .several thousands in number, and extending nearly a mile 
along the river. Their triumphant shouts of defiance rang through 
the date-groves, and from side to side of the broad Euphrates. “ There 
are a good many of them,” I quietly remarked to the Colonel, who 
was standing near me, on the quarter-deck. It was, perhaps, the first 
word that liad been spoken since we left the bank, for every one was 
too iutent on lii.s duty to find time for conversation. “ The more 
we shidl have to kill,” answered the Colonel; a rare mode of speech 
witli him, who wa.s alway.s so favourable to the Arabs, and most par- 
ticidai’ly opposed to <iuarrelling or fighting with them; but perhaps ho 
did it, as he thought, to keep up my spirits. Orders to bring the 
steamer about, and turn her head up the stream, were now given; and 
to our great .«.atisfaction, and to the infinite suiqirise of the dusky 
warriors who lined the banks, the black (Eblis) looking sliii>, now took 
her way up agtiinfst the ciin'cnt, with almost the same facility that she 
had gone down the stream, and again })us.sing the bridge, took up a 
commanding position in mid-watei‘s between the hostile parties. This 
was one of the most interesting moments that had occurred during the 
navigation of the river; \vc had never been oppo.sed to .such a number, 
and that on both sides of us, and wc waited in intense anxiety for the 
commencement of luKstilities. But the Arabs had triumphed too soon; 
they saw the advantage of our position ; they had been drawn, by 
ignorance of the .stcamor’.s power to stem the current, from out of 
their cov(!r; they knew that we had great guns on board, and not a 
musket was lifted ag;unst us. So, after a short pause, the ship was 
steered up to the ca.stle, and Colonel Estcourt and Mr. Rossam started 
on the rather dangerous mission of going ashore in a boat, but they 
landed in safety; and gaining the governor’s presence, assured them- 
selves^ first, that the guilty parties had been made prisoners of; and 
secondly, that they should be sent for trial to the Pasha of Baghdad, 
so that justice woidd be done under the eye of the British authorities. 
This was most positively engaged to be done by the Turkish governor; 
and we*then quitted the city, where, previous to this untoward evenly 
much friendly intercommunication had existed between the ship’s crews 
and the natives, more especially the Christian and Jewish traders ; 
and a good feeling had Ix'en established, which happily, from after 
experience, we found that the savage conduct of a few Bedwins was 
not able to destroy. 
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In Baby Hall sits the heiress of the lands of Baby, with the sunlight 
streaming through the latticed-windows upon a brow and check, 
which, from that rich glow, take all they own of colour. Pale is that 
cheek—^pale with thought and care! Sad is that brow—sad with tlio 
sickness of the heart! The heiress of Baby is young, and beautiful, 
and rich; her home is fair; her wide domains arc such as might dower 
a princess. 

Noble is the hall of Baby; the lofty ceiling i.s rich with costly 
painting; the caning of the oaken cornice is wondrous to behold; the 
sxmlight gleams u])on its burnished gilding; the gay compartments of 
the walls are traced by wreaths of carved and gilded tlowcrs; in each 
recess some mirror dazzles, or some nialehless picture charms the eye; 
—the W'ealth of ages is lavished ujum that room. In the centre of 
one side of the aptu'tment, the huge fire-place was bright with polished 
marble; tlie niiintel-piece was surroundcHl with flowers and figures, 
carved, and standing forth in high redief—the compartments being tilled 
up with eX(iui.sitc paintings—^this miintel-i)iece was loaded with splendid 
porcelain, while above it, sinilit^:; from the inassiA c frame, shone Uie 
sweet face of a hladoniia—caeh tint, each touch, telling of the hand of 
Bapliacl. The whole aj)artmcnt was surroundtid witli evidences of 
taste and wealth: the furniture was rich with velvid, burning W'ith 
gold; the carpet, .^oft as softt!st turf, |>aintcd of a thousand colours, 
admitted not the sound of a footfall; luxurious couches, massive, tables, 
all that was requisite fur comfort, and all that could add to eiTect, 
were crowded into this gay chamlxT. On the opposite side to the 
fire-place, rose to the ceiling four stately windows, in dee[> roce.sscs, 
the stained glass iattlced-puned. Thruugli these the sunlxams shone; 
through these came that warm sun,set glow, touching, with heaven- 
born tints, the sweet face of the Madonna, tinging llic sad, upturned 
brow, tinging tlic white holloAv cheek of the me Avho OAvned all tins. 

Gazing forth from these stat<;ly AvindoAvs, she looked into the beauty 
and the pomp of lier oavu broad domains, her Avell-trimmcd gardens, 
her sweeping laAAns, her noble Avoods Avaving in the distance, the 
shining of the rolling river, the glory of the far-oft* sea! Her eyes 
were filled Avith teai’.s; .she .suav not tlie beauty and the pomp before 
her; for her no sunbeams shone; Ibr her purple lights Avere dim—the 
glory had departed! 

The orplian-hcircss loved, and he she loved was far away. Aas’cv, 
she knew not where. Danger AV'as around his path. Danger, and tlie 
dread of death—juuscribed—an outlaAved man! Wilfred deW’inston 
lurked in secret places—a price upon his head! For he had joined 
the followers of the rash and misguided Monmoutli, in whose short¬ 
lived success he had shared, Avith Avhom he had suflered defeat, Avith 
whom he had fled, and whose fate of captivity he had narroAvly escaped! 
Monmouth went to a shameful death—^the doom of a traitor; and 
Wilfred, Avith money offered for hi,s blood, wa.s hiding in woods and 
caves, in the hourly dread of detection! TVondcr not that Isabel Avas 
sad, and pale, and tearful, for weeks had .passed, and she kneAv not 
aught of "Wilfred. The grief that knoAva—a-^sured, inevitable—strikes 
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at the very roots of life and happiness—^is searcdy worse to bear than 
that suspense which holds the heart upon a constant rack of torture 
and of doubt. Compared to this suspense, the certainty of ill is almost 
repose. Dreadful may be the blow; but at least, the worst is known. 
So with Isabella; the torments of hope deferred—the anguish of well- 
founded fear,—these ate into her very soul, stealing, day by day, her 
beauty and her bloom away. For she was beautiful indeed. And 
even noWf with that wliitc cheek and trembling lip, that clouded brow, 
and tliose tear-laden eyes, is she not most lovely? 

The sunlight fades, the twilight comes apace, the purple mists are 
on the river, the streak of ligJit grows faint upon the sea, the gloom 
is gathering round lier brow, is deep witliin her heart. Suddenly, she 
rises to her feet—her quick ear lias caught the distant sound of 
coming lioof-; tJie clatter of a dying steed grows nearer and more near; 
she hears it in the windings of the road—now rising with the rising 
wind—now sinking with the sinking blast—now loud across the open 
heath—now lost and deadened amid the tliick trees of the poi’k. Nearer 
and more near it comes. How wildly beats her heart. It dies from the 
hard road; it is i^aiii renewed upon the softer gravel of the avenue to 
Kaby Hall. The horseman rides for Rnby, and rides in haste. He may 
bring her tiilings of her lover. Nay, her lover may himself be near. 

“ Lights! lights!” she cries; and ligiits arc brought. “ Open the 
door!—open! and that soon! One comes in haste! and ho may bring 
me tidings! Throw wide the gate, and let tlie stranger enter!” And 
the stranger entered- Springing from his wttaiy steed, he rushed into 
the hall—another moment, Isabella ivas in his arms! No stranger, 
hut Wilfr«!d dc Winsttm! 

The first warm greetings over, Wilfred seated liiinself by her side; 
he took her liand in his; he gazed u])oii her face, that face whirh to 
him had been the star of hap[tier yetu’s, and whicli. in waning lustre, 
still looked with unehangcil truth upon his waning fortunes. 

Wilfred was a}>p;u*ently about thirty years of age, with a face most 
beautiful in feature and in hues, but wearing a wild recklessne.ss of 
exiiressioii meet for one of such desperate fortunes, such blighted 
hopes aud cllbrts. iVoTc, liis face was jiale and wan, but his eye was full 
of tire unquendied—full, us it turned upon her, of an undiminished love. 

“ I have come, Isabel, to say farewell. I go upon a journey, from 
which there is no returning. Long is the way-—dark, and untrotiden; 
and 1 must go alone,—and ere 1 go, I w'uuld say farewell.” 

“ Nay, Wilfred, thou goest not alone. Wliitlier thou fleest, there 
flee I also. We liave been parted; but it sliall be for the last time. 
We part no more.” 

“ It must be so, Isabella. Liston to iny tale—brief the space I have 
to spare—but those last moments shall be given to thee. Listen to 
my tale:— 

“ For long weeks have I hidden amid woods and rocks, looking 
momently for captni'e or death. A price is on my head; and the 
searchers for bloofl have been unwearied in their efforts. Many a 
time have I seen them pass the spots wliere I have been concealed, so 
closely, tliat I might have touched them, often dragging in their bonds 
some wretched comrade of mine, who had been less fortunate than 
myself in his choice of hiding-place. And often have I longed for 
niic only of these hunters alter men to cross my path, that, hand to 
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hand, fighting bravelj, 1 might cast awajr tiio life of whioh I was 
weary. hut ^^ening of this miserable existence, I reaolTed to 

make one effort for liberty, for hope, for happiness. I have cast all 
upon the die, and I have lost! Entering the town of Somerton by 
night, 1 proceeded to a house where 1 believed I should be safe. I 
procured this dress—the costume of a plain country gentleman. I 
remained concealed until towanls the close of day. I then purchased 
a horse of my landlord, and rode boldly from the town. So calm and 
unconcerned was my bearing, that the few soldiers of the king’s army 
remaining in the town did not dare to stop me, taking me, no 
doubt, for some loyal adlierout of the government riding towards 
Bridgewater on business with the court then sitting. I had but one 
intent in this conduct—it was to visit thee. I hoped we might have 
fled together to the sea-coast, and thence found shipping lor some 
distant land., But all is in vain: I was dis(Mivcred. I believe, 
betrayed by my entertainer in Somerton. The hell-hounds of the chase 
are on my track. Another hour, and we .shall be for ever partcal!” 

Isabella started to her feet, “ Fly, Wilfred!—^fly! At least, con¬ 
ceal thyself. Tliey will not seek thee here. Or let us fly into the 
woods. Stay not thus, in the very face of danger! ’* And she gloncod 
towards the win«lows, through which, still enclo.scd, the trembling 
moonbeams stixjamed uiam the floor, mingling with the yellow light of 
the tajjcrs around the room. 

“ ’Tis too late, the hou.se i.s already surrounded. I .saw the men 
behind me defiling into the f«irk and towards the shrubberies, a.s I 
dashed into the avenue. ’fUey sire on foot, and come but slowly. 
But they arc sure of their ]u*ey. They know I cannot leave, thy lands 
without falling among the dragoons now on tin* }»atrol. I am in a trap 
-—caught at last. Concealment—flight—might delay, canned now pre¬ 
vent, the fate that must be mine. Let me with thee linger to the last. 
Oh!” ho added, springing irom his seat, and flinging his arm wildly 
upwards—“ Oh! to die thus— thus, in the v<!ry dawn of life—with so 
much hap}>inc.ss within my grasp—.-o beloved—so full <if love—to lose 
all! ’Tis indeed bitter! Would that I had never been!—would that 
we had never met! Oh, Isabella! J fear thou wilt .sufl'er much for me 
—^tbou wilt not soon forget thy Wilfred! Would to God, for thy 
sake, dearest, wo had never met! ” 

Motionlcs.s as a statue, pahi—^pale as marble—^with clasped hands, 
and wild, staring eyes, she gazed upon him. Only <lid she murmur— 
“ Is there tw resource?” And all lie said vras—“ There is none.” 

But other sounds came upon the night air which moan.s so sadly 
round the Hall of Baby; and that white .streak of moonlight which 
trembles on the floor is darkened by a shadow crossing it from witli- 
out. Twice did tlie shadow puss. Both saw it as it swept in silence 
by—^tlic herald of a coming doom! Then rose the storm, sliritfks, 
and shouts, and imprecations, loud demands for aflmittancc—threats, 
clamours, violence. No admittance was afforded them; the terrified 
domestics awaited the orders of their mistres.s; and she seemed turned 
to stone. But the iron bolls gave way, the heavy staple.^ yield, the 
ponderous door falls inward with a crash. 

The soldiers of the king are in the hall and passages—are in that 
noble room—arms and uniforms are glittering in the mingled lights— 
scarlet, steel, and gold. Through the window streams the moonlight, 
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touching crest and corslet, drawn swoi'd, and gleaming helm. From 
the golden lamps, from the waxen tapers, nearer beams are shed, 
lighting each war-worn visage, each remorseless brow, while crest 
and corslet, drawn sword and gleaming helm, dark face and war-worn 
brow, flash l)ack from countless mirrors, each shape a hundred times 
repeated- Loud were their voices as they entered the room ; but in a 
moment, all is hushed in wonderment and pity. No fierce rebel waits 
with weapon bared to fight for life and liberty,—only two lovers, 
clasped in mute embrace, kneel on the painted floor. 

The leader advances. “ Yiehi thyself, De Winston I In the king’s 
name we make thee prisoner! ” 

Up rises I&abellu, bursting from Jicr lover’s arms. “ Spare him— 
spare him! Let him go free, and ail I have is thine!” 

Eagerly she turns towards the commander—turns from De Winston 
—who, still upon his knees, heeds not aught. “ Sparp him—spare 
him! Let us go licuce in peace, and uU I have is thine!” 

Sadly that stern leader gazed in her face. He lays his hand upon 
her arm. “ Lady, ’tis too late.” He draws her on one side, he points 
to the floor—Merc the life-blood is sdready red; and as she turns, her 
lover, who had fallen upon his sword, rolls lifeless to her feet!—^no, 
not lifeless, sense and feeling yet remain, though both arc ebbing fast 
away. Still, as she kneels, in anguish by his side, he lifts his eyes to hers 
—^still, by mute gesture, or by broken murmurs, shews forth Lis dying 
lov(!. His head is on her breast—with his passing breath, her heavy 
sighs are mingled. His eyes, death-swimming, speak deeper anguish 
as they meet the anguish in the eyes above. Vainly she strives to 
stanch the gushing life-blood—her long dark hair is dabbled in the 
crimson stream, lint the deatli-swinimiug eyes grow fixed and glassy 
—the blood more slowly flows—the band, so cold and damp, relaxes in 
its rigid grasp—^tbe breath is ceasing—now, hath Avholly ceased! Down 
rolls that heavy weight uf) 0 u the floor—down sinks Isabella, her face 
upon his breast. Then they raise them: they bear her to her couch, 
—they bear him to his grave! 

Througli the long 7iight—^the long, long, weary night— rose her loud, 
fearful cries; the w('cping maidens gather round their mistress; those 
sounds bring thought and sadness even to that rude baud of soldiers; 
they thrill with horror the })ale watchers by the dead! 

But for that spirit’s agony there eometh a rest at last—^the struggle 
and the conflict shall soon be over—soon shall cense those bitter sobs 
—those heart-rending shrieks. Faint grow the shrieks, more low the 
heavy siglis; now tlio faint shrieks are over; hushed the heavy sighs. 
And she is dying—she is dead! So rest—so rest at last, poor broken 
licart! 

O’er /its neglected grave the summer grass waves thickly—^the winter 
snow lies dee]). Over her stately rest, the groined roof is dim in 
awful height. Princes and nobles are beside her in her slumbers. 
"Where she lieth alone in dcatli, morning and night, that mighty fane 
fills with the voice of prayer. Morning and night its echoing aisles 
peal to rich choral music. But /le, with nothing o’er him but die sky, 
with none beside him but the poor and lowly, with no sound near 
him but the rushing of the storm, or the low singing of the mourning 
wind, slcepcth as still a sleep. 
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THE ELOQUENT PASTOR EEAI>. 

BY I.ULMAK BX.A2ilCUUI.BX>. 

IjAMBKX not for the vanish’d ! Earth to him 
Is now a iklterin^ star, far off and dim. 

And Liife a spectre, volatile and grim. ' 

TVeep not, ^-e mourners, fur the great one lost 1 
Rich sansliiue lies beyond this night of frost-~- 
Oar troubles are not worth the tears they cost. 

Give forth the song of love, the steadfast vow— 

No tear!—for l>eath and He are parted now. 

And life sits throntd on his conscious brow. 

Oh, mourn not! Yet remember what lias been— 
How buoyantly be ti-ocl tliis troubled sctMie, 

The pathways of his spirit always green 1 

He taught the cheerfulness that still is ours. 

The sweetness that still lurks in liiunau powers ;— 
If heaven be full of stars, the earth has flowers 1 

llis was the searching thouglit, the glowing mind ; 
The gentle will to others* soon resign’d ; 

Hut more than all, the feeling just and kind. 

• 

His pleasures were as melodies from reeds— 

Sweet books, deep music, and unseiflsh deeds. 
Finding immortal flo-»ers in liunian weeds. 

His soul was a vast sea, wide, clear, serene, 

T>ecp in whose breast the mirror’d Heaven was see, 
Yet picturing Earth, and all her valleys green. 

Fancy was his, and learning, and fine sense ;— 
AYere these the s<*cret of his power intense? 

No, it was Love that gave him eloiiuence. 

Sweet were liis words ; the lark’s song high ah »%e 
Thej' rivall’d now, and now the forest-dove ; 

The various tones had one inspirer—Love ! 

His brow, illumined with th<* sage’s lire. 

His voice, out-riiiging like a poet’s lyre— 

The aged heard a friend, the child a sire. 

True to his kind, nor of himself afraid. 

He deem’d that love of God was best array’d 
In love of all the things tlmt God has made. 

He deem’d man’s life no leverish dream of care. 
Hut a high putliway into freer aur. 

Lit up with golden hopes and duties fair. 

He shew’d how wisdom turns its hours to years. 
Feeding the heart on joys instead of fears. 

And worships God in smiles, and not in tears. 

His^thoughts were as a pyramid up-piled, 
Ou%rhose far top an Angel stood and smiled-— 
Yet, in his heart, was be a simple Child. 

A A 2 
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A TttADITlON OF TEMPLE-BAR. 

BY CHARLES OLLIER, AUTHOR OF “ FERRERS.” 

“ Lovewit. When saw you him ? 

Nwjhbour. We saw him not this month. Pray God, he he not made away. 

Lovewit. Ifa! It’s no time to question then. 

Neighffour. About three weeks since, I heard a doleful cry, as I sate up. 

Lovewit. 'Tis strange that none will answer. What trade art thou ? 

Neighbour. A smith, an’t please your worship. 

Lovewit. Then lend me thy help to get this door open.”—B en JoksoN. 

“ Lonoon is onoe a^uin l«*fore mo!” soliloquized a travel-wom young 
mart, us lie stood on the .<«ummit of Ilighgate Hill, a little after dawn, 
on a clear September day, in the year 1746, and looked towards the 
nietroiK)lid, of which the form and extent were .sharply defined in early 
transj»ureiit ligJit. TJie morning mists, frequent in Autumn, had 
l>ecn cleared away by the uprising sun’s horizontal beams; and these, 
striking against the. dome of St. Paul’s, revealed, with .singular beauty 
of effect, the grace and majesty belonging to this portion of Wren’s 
masterpiece. 

“ How noble, bow holy,” tliought our traveller, “ does that mighty 
cathedral look amidst the labyrinth of houses at its foot—towering 
over them as if in ]>rotection! From the serenity which wraps the 
vast city at j)rescnt, one would little oxpcict that in another hour its 
million chimneys will send up into the clear air their colunms of black 
smoke, under whose e,anopy countless men will wake, to the turmoil of 
bu.siness, or the riot of di.ssipatinn, or the pangs of want. Alas! how 
dilFcreiit are the thoughts that ilistract me n<»w, from those by which I 
was animated in niy former long visit to the capital! Let me not, 
however, think of that; but ner\(5 mjsell’ to the fulfilment of a stern 
and ghastly purpose.” 

Having rested awhile—for, wishing to be alone on the road, ho 
had journeyed all night ou foot, and was W(;ary—the young maiit 
I'csuuied liis course towards London, wliieli he entered by Gray’s Inn 
Lane; when, crossing ITolborn, and passing down Chancery-lane, he 
reached Tem})le Par. Here he stojiped, and pressed his hands over 
his eyes, as if nmler the inflnonce of some strong terror. At length, 
recovering himself, and summoning a kind of convulsive resolution, 
he gazed up sliiidderitigly to the horrible .spectacle on the summit of 
the gate—a row of three beads t>n iron j)ole.s, which had been severed 
from the bodies of some of the Manchester rebels, executed at Ken- 
nington, on the SOtli of »July, in the j’car of which we write. James 
Dawson, whose fate fui-nished Shenstonc with the subject of a ballad, 
suffered at the same time. 

The young man groaned in bitterness of heart, as he surveyed this 
grisly prospect. Seeing several people about with spy-glasses, which 
they let out to gratify the strange curiosity of those who wished to 
scan such horrid relies,* he hired one of the telescopes, and, having 

• See an allusion to this practice, in Horace Walpole’s Letter to George 
Montagu, Esq., dated Aug. 16,1746. 
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looked intently tlirough it for some time, heaved a deep sigh, wiped 
away the tears that had gathered in his eyes, returned the glass, paid 
the itinerant speculator, and struck up one of the narrow lanes, on 
the rmrtli-cast side of Temple Bor. Here he engaged a furnished 
apartment, and procured food and repose—such repose, at least, as the 
excited state of his heart an<i soul would permit. 

His landlord, a venerable personage, insisted on waiting on liim; 
and he was mueJi pleased by the unremitting attentions of this indi¬ 
vidual, though to others, perhaps, such assiduities might have seemed 
like prying. On his host demaudiug the name of Ids lotlger, the 
yoiing man called himself Andrew Lidiiu'd; and, in return, tlic former 
designated Idmself as (leiwas Kslridge. Our new aeipiaintances soon 
iK^came intimate; and foj' the lirst few days, conversed with each 
other, hour after hoiu". 

But a change ensued in the manner of their intercourse. Persons 
of the same religious persuasion s*x)n delect each other’s faith; and 
none ai’C readier in this kind of recognition than Koman C-atliolics, 
whose expressions, touoiir of tlurnglu, allusions, adjurations, &c., 
speedily make them known to their }»retJiren. I'lius it was with our 
landlord and Ids lodger; and no small eomfort was afforded to the 
latter wlien he discovered tliat lie was hwattnl in the house of a poj»ish 
priest. This eomplaceney, liowcver, was not shared by the reverend 
pcrsonsige himself; who, instead of associating more than ever with 
Ids inmate, as might liavc been (‘xpeeted upon learning his fuitli, grew 
strange to hun, tliough the young man was mwer absent from liomc 
except after night-lall. 

“ 1 like not this papistical lodger of mine,” runduated Kstridge, 
one wild and Indsterous rdght, about a ibrtnight after Lidiurd had 
taken up his abode in London; “ it behoved me to keep clear of 
iBorami Catholics. Would he hud never come hither! The extrava¬ 
gant price 1 asked for my rooms, I hojjcd would deter any fine from 
taking them. Lidiard, however, made no qmjstion a]>out t(*rins; but 
paid me at once, absurdly large as tlic sum was, a month’s rent in 
advance. He must have some strong nu tive for coirdng to this spot. 
Would the month w^as up! I’ll then gel rid of him. lie is not safe 
company. Can he be here in ilisgidse? IIi» manner and Ids dress 
are not consistent. I fear him. Shall I leave my lumse? No! 
’Twould be madness! No other dwelling in London contains such 
- Ah! is not that Ids footstep on the stairs?” 

A gentle tap was heard at the^ room door. “ Come in!” said 
Estridge. 

The person wlio entered %vas not Lidiard, as the ])ricst expected, 
but a iemale servant who, since her girlhood, had lived with Father 
Estridge. She was now about three-and-twenty years of age—a 
lumpish, half-idiotic sort of wom;in, whom incessant watchfulness and 
perpetual scheming had gifted witli cunning. 

“ So, Bachacl,” said Estridge, “ you are come home at last. 1 am 
sorry, my girl, you should have been out in such weather. I’m right 
glad to see you back. Tell me everything.” 

“ You’d a’ seen me afore, master, had there been any danger,” 
returned the girl, running her front finger along the e<Ige of her 
bonnet to throw off the rain-drops that hung there. 

“ I know it, good Rachael,” rejoined Estridge. 
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“ I was close upon their heels, all the time,” continued the girl. 
" They went into a good many houses; but when they asked at the 
cliandler’s-shop down the court, who ’twas as lived in our house, and 
was told as ’twos an old man as letted lodgings, they didn’t want to 
know no more, and scoured right away. I was buying of a piece of 
bacon all the time they was axing their questions at the shop, so 
they never suspected nothing of me.” 

“ Well done, Rachael,” returned the priest; “now you perceive the 
wisdom of my offering to let lodgings. Still, it is a daring thing, and 
may involve much risk. Do you know, ray girl. I’m not exactly easy 
about this lodger of our.s. He evidently distrusts ms, for he has 
placed a new lock on one of the closets in his room.” 

“ Oh, there’s no luirra in he,’' responded Rachael. “ If I thought 
there was-” 

“ Well, well, you arc a faithful creature,” internipted the priest. 
“ Now go and change your clothes. You ai’c wet through.” 

The Wi»man disappeared, and left Estiidge to resume his cogitations 
about Lidiard. lie paced for some minute.s up and down lus room. 
At length, his apprehensions seemed to bo somewhat relieved. “After 
all,” tliought he, “ my drcsid of this young stranger may be vain. 
Notliing is so perversely ingenious as fear in conjuring up false 
phantom.'!. God send the prestsnt niiiy he so! Yet, what is it that 
tempts this Lidiard out to his night-perambulations? Fool that I am! 
I can perhaps know that, and everything else which may be necessary 
to me, if I draw him to confession in my character of priest. I wiU 
try it this very night. He will hai'dly sally forth in such desperate 
weather. The tempest is increasing; the rain comes down in torrents; 
the lightning grows more quick, more dazzling, more perilous; and, 
bark! the drendful thunder smites our roof, as thougli it would hammer 
it to fragments. It is vciy late. Lidiai’d musi he in his room. I 
will even how go to him, and endeavour to fatliom his secret. 

With this view, Fatlier Kstridge rcpajred to Lidiard’s apartment. 
Having knocked, imd received no tinswer, he opened the door, and 
walked in. No one was tJiei'c. The terrors of the night had not 
kept the young man in door. “ I will sit up for him,” ejaculated 
Estridge, “ though he lias the means of admitting himself. If possible, 
I will tempt him to repose confidence in me.” 

Estridge accordingly renuiined for upwai*ds of an hour on the 
watch, when hearing the outer door opened, he presented himself in 
the passage, and kindly accosted Lidiard as he entered, enveloped 
in Ms clo^. The young man fell back for a moment as he saw bis 
host; but, soon recovering composure, he jiassed along the passage, 
and would have ascended the. stairs to his own chamber, had he not 
been stopped by his landlord. 

“ What, not a single word of greeting, and on such a night, too!” 
exclaimed Estridge. “ As I knew you were out in this cominotion of 
the elements, I have remained up to receive you, and to administer to 
your comforts.” 

“ Thank you,” replied the young man; “ but all I want to-night is 
my bed.” 

“ You have not supped, I dare say,” returned Estridge; “for you 
look pale and exhaust^. I am smo you need refreshment. C^e 
to my room; you will there find food and a fire.” 
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“ I do not need them,” sdd Lidiard. ** Let me pass, 1 Ik^.” 

** Come,’* pursued tbe priest, laying his hmid on Lidiard’s arm, ** do 
not thus cast off the well-meant offices of a friend. Depend on you 
will sleep the better alter being refreshed with meat and di'ink.” 

"Let me pass, 1 say!” thundered the young man, impatiently 
pushing his host aside, and rushing up the stairs to his own room, 
^tridge was about to follow him, when he heard the door of his 
lodger’s chamber locked. 

" What can be the meaning of all this?” thought Estridge. “ His 
absence till such on hour on such a night—^his porturbation—his de¬ 
termination to be idone, are all unaccountable; and the roughness of 
his manner to me personally, bodes no good. I am all impatience- 
all apprehension. But 1 must endeavour to lull my disquietude for 
the remainder of tlie night.” 

With this reflection, the priest retired to lus bed, though not to 
sleep. 

In the morning, the whole neighbourhood of Temple Bar was in 
conunotion. One of the heads on tlio gate was missing, and conjec¬ 
ture was at a loss to uc<!ouut for its disappearance. That it should be 
displaced, could not be attributed to tbe turbulence of the preceding 
night; for the violent thunder and lightning Jiad been accompanied by 
▼ery little wind, and neither of the other heads were in the least shaken 
from their position. Besides, they had only recently been fixed on 
the spikes, and were so firmly placed as not to be easily dislodged. 
Inquiry was made in every direction; but no information could be 
gained. One of the ncighboiirs, indeed, a drunken follow, pretended 
that as he was returning home at a late hour, he hud seen, or imiigined 
he had seen, during a flash of lightning, a tal4 dim figure on the 
summit of the gate; but the, gleam was only tnomeutary, and the 
quickly-succceding darkness veiled the obj<!ct from his view. Thi.s 
story was not believed, especially as the authority was so doubtful; it 
was held to be one of those marvellous relations incident to every un¬ 
accountable event. How, indeed, could any person scale such a place 
as the Bar without ladders? and had ladders been used, the watcluucn 
must liave seen them. That the head could nowhere be found, was 
cc‘,rtain; but the ghostly story of the tall, dim figuro on the summit of 
the gate, obtained no credence. It was evidently the morning dream 
of a drunkard. Young Lidiard appeared as busy as otliers in endea¬ 
vouring to fatliom the mystery; but investigation was fruitless. 

The circumstance, however, in* a few days was almost forgotten, 
except by Estridge, to whom it caused considerable alarm. His un¬ 
easiness visibly increased, and he estranged himself more and more 
from his lodger. This was attributed by Lidiard to re.sentmeut at the 
impetuous conduct he had shewn to his host on the night of tbe storm, 
when exhaustion and weariness had overcome his usual good manners; 
and he watched for an opportunity to make some apology for Ids 
rudeness. But all his applications for an interview were met by 
excuses that the priest was engaged in spiritual matters, or was not at 
home. Lidiard, therefore, trusted tliat chance would furni.<4h the 
means of reconcilement. 

One afternoon, while taking his dinner at a tavern, the young man, 
who was now more frequently abroad during day-time, saw in the 
Gazette a reward offered for the apprehension of a man who had com- 
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mitted felony. The minute description of the delinquent’s person and 
age (thirty-five years) arrested Lidiard’s attention; and it was more¬ 
over stated, that the accused was supposed to be concealed either in 
London, or its vicinity. One of the objects which drew Lidiord to 
town was to hunt out a man whose personal cliaracteristics, as they 
had been stated to him, were identical with those in the advertise¬ 
ment. It was not, however, in reference to this felony that Lidiard 
desired to find the person in question; a far different motive instigated 
him; and he was resolved, if possible, to see the fugitive before he 
should be captured by the officers of the law. Hut what measures 
could he adopt to approacli an individual so closely concealed? 

“Shall 1 c(»nsult my landlord?” thought Lidiard. “He is a man 
who, from his advanced sige, must have seen much of the world. 
As the fugitive is of our own religion, Estridge may be the means of 
bringing us t.og<‘ther. I’ll try him; that is, if he’ll give me an inter¬ 
view, wliicli his late reserved and distant conduct almost forbids me 
to hope.” 

llesolving, -however, to make, the attempt, Lidiard procured a copy 
of the Gazette^ returned to liis lodgings, and having sent a pressing 
request to Estridge, was, al'tcr a time, summoned by llachael to the 
priest’s sitting-room. 

“ I have inti’udcd on you, I’cverend Sir,” said the young man, as he 
%vent into the priest’s presence, “ to. a.--k your counsel on a matter 
touching which I feel great anxi(dy. But first, let me crave pardon 
for my rudeness on the night when you were so good as to sit up for 
me, and when your proffered civilities were uneourteously repelled. 
Your charity, I ho{)e, wdll find some palhution for my conduct in the 
fatigue I then suffered, and in my long exposure to the roughest 
weather I was ever out in. Forgive me, I pray.” 

“ Enough,” replied the priest, extending his hand, which the other 
grasped. “ Let u.s not again advert to the subject. In what way can 
1 now seiwc you?” 

“ You have, no doubt, noticed,” pursued Lidiard, “ that 1 am a 
stranger in London, and that I pass my time solitarily. Perhaps, you 
may have wondered what brings me hither. I will tell you. I have 
an anxious and j>rcssing motive to trace out an individual, who I 
believe is lurking somewhere in this great wilderness of houses. Like 
you and I, he is of the Romish church; and it has occurred to me 
tlmt, in your priestly character, you may have a much wider circle of 
acfiuointanee among the limited number of adherents to our persecuted 
faith at present in London, than a mere layman can boast.” 

“ Very likely,” responded Estridge. “ But who is the man of 
whom you arc in search?” 

“ Why, I am sorry to say, his fame is not very good at present,” 
replied Lidiard. “ In this paper,” he continued, handing the Gazette 
to Estridge, “ you will sec not only the offence he is charged with, 
and that he now goes by the name of Brabant, but a statement of his 
religion, and a description of Lis person.” 

Estridge took the paper, and read the advertisement two or three 
times attentively, as if ho would get it by heart. “ I know this man,” 
said he. “ For what purimse do you require to see him?” 

Lidiard paused for some little time. At length he said in rather a 
tremulous voice, “ WTiy, it seems tlmt he has been hunted from place 
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to place, perhaps by protestant malignity. The charge of felony may 
be trumped up against him. The persecution of bigotry is w:ithout 
limit. I would bring him rest.” 

The priest scanned his lodger’s features os though ho would look into 
liis A'-ery soul. “ Good!” said he. “ You shall see Brabant to-morrow 
evening at this time.” 

“ Where?” eagerly demanded Lidiai’d. 

“ Here,” replied the ])riest. “ That Brabant is unhappy, I have 
long perceived; though J cannot believe ho has sinned so deeply as 
this paper states. I will bring him to confession. Whatever may be 
his guilt, much or little, he must not i^ant lor spiritual comfort; alter 
which, you may, if it be in your power, fulfil your views by insuring 
his secular re})Ose.” 

“ Leave that to me, goo(l fatluT,” 1 ‘ejoined Liditu*d. “ If you send 
him to my room after your sacred ministrations are over, it Avill be 
enough.” 

“ it shall be done,” replied Kstridge. “ You will now, my good 
friend, excuse me if I say, that business of an urgent nature rcquiies 
me to be alone.” 

“ Do not let ino be a trespasser,” said the young man, retiring. 
“ Then I shall sec; you and llrubant to-morrow evening?” 

“Yes; goodnight.” 

Lidiard returned to bis own,r<join, not a little excited by the pros¬ 
pect that the purpose of his visit to J^ondori Avas so nesir fruition. He 
sat some time in meditation. It grcAv lat«‘. 'fhe house was perfectly 
quiet. Ho lay down in his bed; but without offering up liis usu^ 
prayers. The night passed Avithout bringing him sleep; and he was 
glad Avhen morning was sufficiently advanc<‘.d for him to rise. Kachael 
placed his breakiust before him, but lie could not cat; and though the 
girl watched him narrowdy, his mind Avas too much pre-<»ceiipied to 
permit Ids noticing her keen scrutiny. Mid-day j)assed, and evening 
drew nigh. Lidiard sat at his windoAV to Avatch for the upi)roach of 
him whom he had been taught to expect. But no one canu;, nor did 
he see anything of Estridge. At length, tormented with suspense, he 
rang his bell, and brought Kachael to hi.'< room. 

“ Can I see your master?” inquired he. 

“Master!” echoed the girl. “Why, bless you, Sir, master took 
and went out of town—a matter of ten miles oft^—very early this 
morning. Didn’t you know it?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Lidiard. He is gone for Brabant,” thought 
he to himself. Then addressing Rachael, he said, “ You expect liim 
back every moment, don’t you?” 

“Dear me, no!” was the reply. “He is very poorly—very bad; 
and is gone into the country for change of air. lie won’t come homo 
for a mattei' of three weeks.” 

Lidiard could hardly believe his ears. “Why,” said he, “your 
master made an appointment Avitli me for this very evening. Strange 
that he should depart Avithout any explanation! Did he leave no 
message for me?” 

“ No,” replied the girl. 

“I fear I have acted unwisely,” said Lidiard to Ijiraself, Avhen 
Kachael had left the room. “ I have played into Brabant’s hands. 
It is evident to me that Estridge has gone to put his man on the alert. 
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Wliat follyf what madnesB) could have possessed me to disdose my 
wish to any one? Curse on my stupidity! I have foiled mysdf!” 

In such bitter reflections and self-upbraidings, the young man 
passed the time till after midnight. He thought not of going to bed, 
weary as the preceding night’s sleeplessness had made him. As he 
sat wrapped in painful meditations, he heard a key turned stealthily 
in the street-door, followed by cautious footsteps along the passage, 
and down the kitchen stairs. Who can this l»e at such an hour?” 
thought the young man. “ Estridge? No. Why should he enter 
his own house like a night-thief? And yet let me not be too hasty 
in conclubions. lie has played me falsely, that’s evident. A man 
who commits one deception, will practise another. Who is this 
Estridge? A priest? I begin to doubt 4 . The manner of his life 
differs from that of every clergyman I have known. The story of his 
having gone into the country may be a lie of that sinister-looking 
wench. If I thougJit it was he who had just entered the hous^ I 
would confront him at all hazards, and rebuke his duplicity. Ay, and 
I ivill go down, come what, come may,” continued he, starting on his 
feet. “ My ear traced the steps to the kiterhen. Better anything 
than this bewildering suspense! If the stealthy visitant be indeed 
Estridge, I will never leave him till be has jjut Brabant in my power.” 

Lidiard now took off his slioes, and descended the stairs on tip-toe, 
till he arrived at the kitchen-door. Had it been locked, he was pre¬ 
pared, in the frenzy of his excitement, to burst it open. On turaing 
the handle, however, the door gave way, and he entered. Estridge 
was, indeed, there; but though liis asjject differed from that which he 
usu^ly had, there was little difficulty in recognising him. A tem¬ 
porary bed was at bis side; Ids coat and waistcoat were off; and a wig 
of grey hair lay on the table. Estridge, moreover, looked consider¬ 
ably younger than Liditwd bad ever seen 1dm. 

Confounded as the man was, he sought to mask, by an indignant 
manner, the effect of his surprise at so sudden and unexpected an intru¬ 
sion. “ How dare you, sir,” vociferated he to Lidiard, in a tone very 
different from what be had before assumed —“ how dare you break 
in on my privacy in this w’ay?” 

“ Mr. Estridge,” said Lidiard, with forced enlmness, between his 
set teeth, “ j'ou have deceived me in two things. Firstly, by pro¬ 
mising 1 should meet you and Brabant this evening; and seconffiy, by 
instructing your servant to say you liad gone to the country for three 
weeks. Sir, you are a liar—a mean liar!—your assumption of priest¬ 
hood is also a lie. Nay, do not start, nor attempt to bully me, for 
worse sounds arc yet to ring in your ears. Villain! I suspect, from 
your present appearance, that you are Brabant himself—though even 
that name is a sluiffiing alias!” 

“ Mr. Lidiard,” rotuimed Estridge, in a trembling and broken voic^ 
“ you talk wildly —you know not what you say.” 

“ It is just possible, sir,” responded the young man, “ that I may 
be wrong in my surmise. If so, I will make a humble atonement, 
craving pardon at your veiy feet; for I am sadly bewildered with 
long suffering, and may be rash—very rash. God help me! But the 
matter may he tested, if you will come with me to my room.” 

“ I will not be disturbed at my hour of rest,” said Estridge. “ Leave 
me, sir. I refuse to go with you.” 
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** Then, by the heaven above usl I will drag yoh thither by the 
hair of your head! Mark me! I am desperate. K you would avoid 
the fatal acts of one goaded almost to raa^ess—if you love your life, 
and are conscioiis that I accuse you wrongly—come with and do 

not tempt me to strangle you there where you sit.” 

“ You hector in brave style,” said Estridge, faintly; “ but you 
forget that one man is as good as another.” 

“Wretch!” vociferated Lidiard, seizing the other by the throat, 
and lifting him from his chair with almost superhuman strength-"* 
“ you must, you s^a//, come with me!” 

“ Loose your grasp, sir, luid 1 will follow.” 

“ Nay, you shall go before me. Out of my sight you do not pass, 
till you and I have had further discourse.” 

As the two men ascended the stairs, Eachael, who had overheard 
their loud altercation, followed tliem at a distance, and, on their enter¬ 
ing Lidlord'a room, planted herself at the door, and listened intently 
to what was going on. Faithful to her master, she hml taken a loaded 
pistol, either to use herself, in case of extremity, or to put into 
Estridge’s hands. 

“ Now,” said Lidiard, lieaving a deep sigh, when the door had closed 
on him and his landlord—“ now, I will soon ascertain if my suspicion 
is correct.” Taking a lamp fl^om his table, he unlocked a closet, and 
drew a black cloth from an object placed there, when the head which 
had been taken from the summit of Temple' Bar, was disclosed. 
“ Look here! look hero!” gasjMid he. 

Esti'idge’s eyes feU on the grim relic, which could easily be identified 
by a peculiar scar on the forehead, infiicted on the deceased when 
fighting, at the head of lus regiment, agtunst the butcher. Camber- 
land, for the miserable pretender. One glance was enough; Estridge*R 
eye-lids dropped; bis countenance changed; he shrieked with dismay; 
and sank on a seat, utterixig incoherent exclamations of despair. 

“ I am right!” shouted Lidiard. “ Thou art he! Murderer, your 
time is come! Here is a fearful witness of your tx'cachery—^sordid, 
base, degenerate treachery, for filthy gold! I am your victim’s son. 
Ah, now you know my real name, as I know yours 

“ Mercy, mercy!” ejaculated Estridge, falling on bis knees. 

“ You supplicate in vain,” rejoined the young man, with features 
deformed by passion, and eyes glaring with an almost insane ex¬ 
pression. “ My father’s spirit st^es me, and demands a sacrifice. I 
have rescued lus head frrmi the infamy of public exposure, and will 
now wreak a bloody revenge on bis destroyer. Had you not betrayed 
kim who trusted in you, he might now be living. O, that I had been 
with him! See, how short-sighted is ti'eacbery! Abandoned by your 
party for perfidy, you have been driven to eke out a miserable exist¬ 
ence by felonious practices; and unerring Fate has guided my blind 
steps to your very door. If you have grace to pray, pray now,” he 
continued, brandishing a poniard; “ for, by the blessed saints in 
heaven, you shall not live many minutes!” 

Estridge was convulsed with terror. One chance, however, re¬ 
mained for escape. The door was suddenly thrown open from with¬ 
out by Rachael, and, darting towards it, Estridge received a pistol 
from the girl’s hand. But, even thus armed, he dared not turn on 
his assailant; but, mad with the spasms of fear, rushed headlong down 
the stairs. Lidiard followed him at equal speed. 
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A dead silence ensued. The ^rl kept her post.. Hour after 
hour tlid she remain in breathless agony. Nothing occurred to break 
the loneliness of the night. 

At last, resolved to know the worst, she descended to the kitchen. 
The meliuicholy, ghost-like dawn, was making its first shivering ap- 
I)roaehe8. It was a solemn hour for so dreadful a quest. No human 
being was there. She went to the outer door, and found it bolted inside. 
She next examined the parlours and the cclhu’s. Like the rest, all 
was quiet and empty. She went again to Lidiard’s room, and there 
her terror was increased oii seeing the ghastly head. All was drear 
perplexity and horror! 

Rachael remained at hom«5 the entire succeeding day; but as night 
came on, she abandoned tlic place over which a spell seemed to hover. 

To the surprise of tlic neighbours, day after day passed, and 
Estridge’s house was not unclosed, nor did a soul go in or come out. 
So strange a circumstance could not fail to become the subject of much 
W'ondoring conversation; and at last, on application being made to a 
magistrate, the door was broken open, and the dwelling searched. 
Every room was furnished; but they were untenanted. What could 
it all m«;an? But the greatest surprise was the discovery of the head 
which Jiad been stolen from the Bar. Extensive inquiry was made; 
though nothing to elucidate the mystery came to light; and for years 
the deserted house, and tlie Jacobite’s head, furnished food for gossip 
and wonder, and for the speculations of writers in newspapers, of 
ballad-mongers, and of pampliletecr.s, some of whom ascribed the 
sudden disappearance of tenant, servant, and lodger, to the witchcraft 
of the scarlet lady of Babylon, and others to the personal agency of 
his Satanic majesty. 


About twenty years after the above event, as some workmen were 
excavating the grounil near Temple Bar, lor the purpose of making a 
sower, they broke into a subterranean chamber curiously fashioned, 
and which, from the rciu.uns of an altar, had probably been used by 
recusants, as a hidden place ol' worship. In this apartment two 
skeletons were found; a rusty knife or dagger, and a pistol were lying 
beside them. On searching further, the men discovered a door made 
of strong quarterings filled with bricks on edge, firmly cemented, and. 
evidently contrived to look like the wall, and elude observation. On 
pushing this, the rusty hinges gave way, and further examination 
shewed that the door had been formerly opened and closed by a spring. 
An entrance was now gained into other vaults, the course of which being 
pursued, led to the cellars belonging to a house in a court near Shire 
Lane. This house was identified as the one wherein the mysterious 
transaction of 1746 had occuiTcd. It was supposed, therefore, that 
Estridge, knowing of this place of refuge, had taken the house which 
commanded it; and being pursued by Lidiard, had flown thither, 
though not quickly enough to gain the sanctuary so its to exclude his 
enemy. In this deep and hidden recess, the opponents had probably 
fallen by tbe hands of each other.* 

* An old subterranean catholic chapel -was lately discovered under a house in 
the city, which had most likely been used as a secret place of worship by recusants 
during the severe persecution of the papists. (See “ The Year Book.”) 
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OLD ACQUAINTANCES OFF THE STAC.E. 

The Stage-Coach; or., the BtMid of Life. By John MiUa.,Esq. ZvoU. C(Ahum. 
—It is not more true that “ all tho world's ti stage,” than that all the world's 
a stage>coach; and Shakspero would doubtless have said the one thing as well 
as the other, if he had enjoyed the advantage possessed by Mr. Mills, of living 
in an age when the stage-coach was not unjustly ranke<l amon^ modern 
miracles of improvement, as an approach within a hair's breadth ot perfect¬ 
ibility—when, in short, it was very properly numliered among the invalu¬ 
able institutions of this favoured country. 

There are, in the manifold circuuLstances attending the start and manage¬ 
ment of the stage-coach, in the associations connected with its comings and 
goings, with its triumphs and its mwets—its passengers inside and out, its 
constant relays and ever-changing drivers, its hangers-on and helpers infinite 
—a series of pictures in which it is not difficult to discern .so many component 
parts of a ri'presentation of human life; we see, os the machinery passes, tho 
dust of Time and tho rolling wheels of Destiny. The “ Hoad,” in feet, is a 
realisation, and an exact one enough, of the way of tlie world. 

But, alas!—for it is imjtossible to make mention of a stagc'-conch in the.se 
days without having speedy resource, to this expre.ssive interjection,—Alas!— 
Why, it sounds like tho name of oik* of the comparatively few forlorn and 
lingering runners yet left on the (iut'cn’s drearier highways! Tho exclamation 
follows the idea oi' the coach, like its title. It is high-time to obliterate the 
names of tho remaining vehicles; to rcc.hriftten the remnant of the mighty 
and far-extending lino of the long-stagisrs; to iiaint out tho “ Ilegulator,'’ 
the “ CliampioD,” and the. “ Triumph," wherever wo find the words—substi¬ 
tuting in conspicuous letters tho distinctive ap^Millations of the “ Heu Mibi!” 
the “ Woe-is-me!” and the “ All-dickey!” 

As the old York waggon was to its successors, the “ Celerity” ami the 
“ Alert”—so have these in turn become to tho “ Fliush of Lightning," by 
which we now travel. 

What a fia.sh, crash, and dash were there in the flying stagi-coach of our 
boyhood; and what a dull, dingy creeper it seetn.s now. It looks ever to the 
critid.sing and pitying eye as though it had started long after its proper time, 
and wa.s industriously try'ing to bo too late—with every chance in that respect 
of being perfectly successful. 

Nothing reminds us so fiiroibly of the ustoiiLshing onward progress of things 
—of the amazing rapidity with which wc are leaving the ra.st behind, and 
rushing, while w'O are yid but the Present, into the actual Future—as the 
stag<‘-coacb, when making its daily movement as of old towards some scarce 
road, which the rail, strange to say, has nut ^ot reached. 

But though the glory of stage-coaclfing Lurope be extinguished for ever— 
or, as Wordsworth may be suppo.sed to sing, in his great ode— 

“ What though the glory that was once so bright, 

Be D«»w for ever vanisli’d from my sight; 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of ghiry in the ‘ Gem,’ and splendour in the ‘ Flower,’ ” 

the road of life, as Mr. Mills calls it, runs on still; and as tho wise philosqihy 
learned upon it, should be, to turn everything to the best account, so here we 
have the stage-coach doing duty in another capacity, and .serving lu a literary 
vehicle for all passengers who happen to have strong predilections for romance 
and revelry, and are disposed to seek all sorts of flying adventures, by dint of 
sitting quietly in tho summer-shade up to the very eyes in “ light reading.” 

How much a tiling of the past, a vehicle of \intimcly neglect, the stage¬ 
coach is becoming, w’e gather from the very opening lines of these tales of the 
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road, de8cri|>tiTe of the scene amidst which thej are told. Fencv an old inn 
In the vicinity of Aldgate, the entrance just suf^ently wide to ad^t a coadi, 
the outside passengers l^(Ung their heads low to escape that well'lnaown 
favour, “ a bumper at parting the building, a contracted oblong, of great 
height, with large gable-enas juttmg out everywhere—an old wide, carved, 
smoke-black balcony ronniug across midway, ezmbiting a laded creal^g sign 
—corridors sweeping through the edifice, flmked with doors whose numbers 
bear a sad disproportion to the scarcity of inmates—^the yard having its large 
stables, with empty stalls. Scarcely a flattened straw remains upon the 
sunken bricks; a battered hom-lantem still hangs in one of the al»ndoned 
places, and blue mould stifles up the inch of candle that remains uuconsumed 
In the socket. In this mournful and desolate description, how plainly we 
read the trimnph of the Railway—^the downfall of the Coach! The spot may 
be further seen in the portraits of two of its tenants. The first, John llogg— 

** A mau slowly descended a Ladder, from a hay-loft over one of the stalls just 
described, and, w'ith a lazy yawn, lifted bis bands above his bead, and stretched bis 
legs upon the pavement He was short and sturdy built, with shins that inclined 
to form a curve. His head seemed placed upon his shoulders as if Nature had 
economized, and dispensed with the superfluity of a neck. Crisp hair stood upon 
his head. * like (luills upon the fretfol porcupine.’ One full black eye alone per- 
fonned the office of vision, the other having been cut out with the thong of a four- 
in-hand whip, intended by a novice to lift a stinging fly from the tip of a leader’s 
ear. His arms were so long that when standing upright he could polish the knees 
of his drab breeches—a habit very constantly practised by him. A round greasy 
cloth cap, stuck on one side of ills head, gave him a careless, swaggering appear¬ 
ance ; vhile a bright scarlet neckerchief, twisted once round where his throat 
ought to have been, added to the knowing, ostlerish costume.” 

Tlic* second, one Mr. Wirkem, of whose otiicc in connexion with a coach, 
there can be no more mistake than in the other case ; albeit, he is jolly to the 
last, in spite of the foul liend, Steam. 

The speaker was a tall, corpulent man, who had entered the room nnperceived 
by the soliloquizer. His ruddy, weatber-beaten visage was partly shaded by a 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, and a fat double-ehin was encased in the ample 
folds of a blue-spotted shawl. A long striped waistcoat, approaching bis knees, 
was buttoned closely onjr a portly body, and a pair of drab breeches, with lawn- 
coloured ribands dangling in graceful negligence at the knees, adorned a couple of 
tubhy-looking legs. The coat, which afforded protection not only to his ample 
shoulders, but to his heels, was of faded brown, and highly-polished laced-up shoes 
completed the attire.” 

It is in such an inn, in compiany suited to this pair— (a free-and-easy 
congregation of whips who have seen better days, but much of everytliing in 
the world, both in town and country) that the adventures are related which 
bear so aptly the designation of the “Road of Life.” Raeh of a score assembled, 
in turn relates his tjile of sad or jolly experience—the fox-hunter succeeds to 
the end, the swell follows tlio ostler'—the crack of tlie whip is heard in all, and 
scraps of characteristic conversation till up the frequent pauses in the more 
romantic and connected narrative. The result is, a succession of talcs, fanciful 
and facetious, embracing an immense variety' of sccnesj incidents and cha¬ 
racters in actual life—together witli others of a more polished and imaginative 
quality, as often as a brtikim-down gentleman takes his turn to contribute 
to the fund of entertainment. Of tlii.s latter class, is a talc entitled the 
Betrothed (the longest, perhaps, in the work), containing .some features of 
painful and exciting, if scarcely legitimate interest; and many scenes touched 
with ^Mithos, or d&slied with brilliant colour. Freshness and animation are 
over all; and the fine auinial spirits of the writer, though naturally at their 
greatest height when sporting-subjects are a-foot, evidently accompany him 
throughout his ever-shifting scene. 

All the subjects and descriptions in this work will not equally charm all 
liarties, but in their variety there is a sure resource. Every reader, however, 
will he struck with the grace and buoyancy of some pages, as well as with the 
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tenderness and sen^ent of others; qualities wluch Mr. Mils cad not only 
introduce into prose, but exercise in verse, as a short specimen of the 
p(^cal elegances, scattered through the stories, like dowers by the road-side, 
will serve to shew 

“ Now, while love, and hope, and feeling, 

Into every vein are stealing. 

Say, what shall I with hwks? 

Then, dearest lady, come with me, 

I’ll not neglect philosophy. 

But read it in thy knits. 

' " Evening primroses are blowing; 

Come, and since no star is glowing, 

I’ll gaze within thine eye; 

Among the smiles that sparkle there, 

As bright as starlight, but more fair, 

Is my astronomy. 

“ We will walk, long silent hours, 

Brushing dew from heavy ilow’rs; 

And though you turn from me. 

Low bowing with a bashful grace. 

New creeds I'll gather from thy face 
Of sweet philosophy.” 


IBBLAND AND IIBR I.AKKf!. 

A Week at KiUamey. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. IJaU. WiOi Enp^avings. 
How. —^The large and handsome work from the same popular and fertile source 
—“ Ireland,” by Mr. and Mrs. iJ. C. Hall—is, we hope, familiar to most of 
our readers, liy its illustrations, literary and pictorial, it has ckiuis upon 
permanent favour, as its authors have upon public gratitude, for the spirit in 
which they have executed their roost dinicult and honourable task. It is a 
book which has a tendency to lessen the distance lietween tlu; English and 
the Irish people. It indicates a feeling which, if fairly met on the other side of 
St. Ge.orge’3 Channel, can hardly fail in its general diffusion to hold together 
the two sister-nations in a bond to which the more letter of the legislative 
union is weakness itself. 

The amount of historical and statistical information drawn svithin the scope 
of the varied and agrecahli* narrative, denotes the utmost care and researen; 
the extent of inquiry into the intiuences of lati; clianges, and the condition 
and prospects of the peasantry uiidi:r the many forms which neglect and 
oppression lake in tliat much-suflering country, shews with what zeal and 
sympathy personal investigation was carried on tliroughout the island by its 
literary illustrators; wliilc tlie felicitous pictures of social and domestic life, 
the fresh and vigorous portraitures of character, tlie jiicturescjue sketches, 
whimsical anecdotes, and above all, p<;rliap.s, the irresistible examples of Irish 
pathos as w'cll as humour, evince the happiest union in the two authors of 
qualities rarely found, but most essential in tlieir fullest force to the production 
of a clear, bold, animated, and impartial w'ork upon Ireland. 

In the “ Week at Jvillamey,” wo have, as it were, a chapfrr of the large 
work, amplified and made c<iinplete, so as to be better adapted for its purpose 
—tliat of serving as companion to the Lakes—^than the work whence it is 
chiefly derived could, in the nature of things, be. It is in truth a guido-bottk 
to Killamey’s famous vraters; and hy its superior lieauty—beauty both of the 
pen and the pencil—far outshining the united radiance of all guide-btmks 
hitherto devised—is worthy to represent the splendours of the matchless lakes 
themselves. 

There are frequent traces in these agreeable pages that due pains have been 
taken to ensure accuracy upon points on which it is imperatively essential to 
the tourist; the advice and instraction given are manifestly the result of much 
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experience, and prudent calculation and reflection; while the expoaitaon of the 
natural beauties of the place, the interest discoverable on the routes, and the 
ease and convenience with which one of the most delightful of all excursions 
may be taken, are well calculated to heighten our already-elevated impressions 
of Killamey, and to stimulate curiosity in its favour. 

The different routes to the far-fumed waters are pleasantly described and , 
illustrated; engravings exhibit the peculiar features of the road, and map ' 
come in aid of the useful work, llow much is to be seen in a day, is carefully 
explained; and beauties are so prcelled out, that abundant as they are, it u 
clear that all may be ea.si1y viewed. Then the historical summaries and 
references arc just of the proper length ; and the descriptive accounts are 
interspersed with those litenury graces—sparkles of fancy and touches of deep 
and natural feeling—which few of the writers’ pages are without. 

For one passage, wc have promised ourselves a little space,—^it is evidently 
from the pen of the lady, to whom we are all so indebted for sketches, and 
pictures, and c.ssays now very numerous, and destined, we hope, to be multi¬ 
plied for year.<5 to come—writings which do more than exhibit, with exquisite 
truth and discrimination, the Irish habit and the Irish heart—^they are as 
often types of all humanity, and expsitors of the heart universal. 

What we refer to, is a picture of that which every tourist is pretty sure to 
encounter at the I^akes— 


A WET DAY. 

“ Pour—pour—pour!—a thorough day of Killamey rain—pour—^pour—pour— 
unceasingly ! The noble trees of Mucross absolutely bend beneath the weight of 
waters. The cock who crowed so proudly ye.sterday, and curried his tail as if it 
were a Kepeal-banuer, has just tottered past, his crested neck stooped, and his 
long feathers trailing in the niud ;—the hens have ditappeared altogether. The 
pigs!—no one ever did see a pig at liberty about Cioghreeu;—compnlsatory stay- 
at-homes 1 But there is a pony waiting to carry some one up to Mangerton—bis 
cars laid back, and the water flowing down his sides. Three of the glen girls, 
with their goats’-iuilk and potteen, having stood for at least two hours under what, 
in ordinary weather, would be called ‘ the shelter of the trees,’—but now the trees 
look as if they themselves wanted shelter. And so the glen girls, with their yellow 
stn'uming hair, and piggiris and bottles, and cracked tea-cups, have disap{)cared. 
Dill, poor little fuzzy-facod dog, has crept into the parlour wet and shivering, and 
is now looking up at the lire, composed of logs of holly, and huge lumps of turf',— 
in a distrait sort of way, not grinning as usual—the nearest approach to a human 
laugh we ever saw on a dog’s face. The men who passed and mpassed yesterday, 
carrying hampers of turf slung across their shoulders—what has become of them? 
(’crtahily, they did not hurry at their occupation, but took it easy—‘veryasy;* 
lounging along in a somnambulist sort of style, indicative of a strong desire for 
repose. A few of tbe village children have passed to the pretty school; and they 
have either gallopped through the rain like young r«mgh-shod colts, or gone in 
detachments—threes and fours, sheltered beneath their mother’s cloak— a moving 
tent of grey or blue cloth. Kverytlung appears shivering and nerveless—nature's 
energies seem washed away—the calf that was ‘ mooing’ all yesterday to its mother 
has not the spirit now to move its tasselled tail, or raise its cars, or ask fur a drop 
of milk. The gentUs patient ‘ fishing gcutlcman,’ whom three years ago we left in 
a boat on Tore Lake, and discovered on the very same spot this summer—^he 
whose name is never lueiitloned without a blessing, has come forth, looked up, 
shook his head twice at the cIoikIs, then disappeared altbgether, to tie flies, or 
perhaps count, as we have been doing, the number of rain-drops hanging from the 
window-frame, and wondering which will fall first. A little shock-headed girl, 
whose wild eyes glitter from out her hair, her cloak hanging in what artists ciiU 
«'t7 dtnpertf around her. has just brought in news that the bridge is under water... 

“ How different is the soft splashy sound of the bare-footed peasants, who, at 
long intervals, slop past the windows, to the sharp clinking pattens of English 
dwellers in country villages 1 .... 

“ We migrate from the dwcIling-Lou.se to the covered car. It is a sort of minia¬ 
ture wagon; and though the wind still blows, and the rain still jponrs, we heed 
neither, but drive through the Mucross Gate, opened by the civil Nolan. Cer¬ 
tainly, the Kerry people are the civilest and gentlest in all Ireland—ever ready 
and goud-uaturcd. It pours incessantly; yet the driver Jerry, heedless of the 
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only hopes we shall get a -dew of something, for we deserre it. The heun- 
tiftil cows are grouped oader the trees that so oftm afford them 8helter-*>hat now 
each leaf is a water-spout We can only distinguish the outline of the Abbey— 
pour—pour—-the lake ^ overflowed all its banks, and we splash through the 
water where the road is generally high and dry. Suddenly, as we arrive at 
Brickeen Bridge, the rain ceases, and while we get out of the car the sun bursts 
forth through the gorged clouds; his face has a damp, drowned aspect, yet words 
convey no idea of the effects of the sudden sunshine on the laudroape t the view 
both to the right and left, created as it were, in a moment by the snddeu burst of 
light, is magical; the clouds roll up the mountains—woods, hills, valleys, rocks, 
cascades, are all illuminated -, but, in less time than it has taken us to write this 
line, the sun is agiun enclosed by a wall of black clouds *, the vapours pour down 
the mountains, and we are thankful, as we ought to be, for the shelter of the 
‘covered car.’ We dash through the drive that encircles the beautiful demesne— 
up lull and down dale—Jerry pausing now and then, and exclaiming, ‘ Oh den, 
but it is a pity! dere is a beautiiul view, just there!—Well praise to de Almighty, 
but it is a wonderful day of rain, and no end to it’ We get out at Dinis Island, 
and walk through the pouring shower to the best point for seeing the Old Weir. 
Ay! that is indeed worth seeing—it is almost impossible to believe we have ever 
gilded under that arch, as if floating on air; the mountain streams are rushing 
down on every side; they have roused the lake; torrent meets torrent in fierce 
encounter; they lash each other, and foam and raise their crested heads, until the 
Old Weir Bridge seems to sink into the raging flood. It is really very glorious— 
* well worth the trouble’—yes, certainly, very well worth seeing, although it be of 
all others the thing in nature must distasteful—a beauty in a passion.” 


THK LATE .SENlOtt POET. 

JAfe^ Writings, and Mechanical Inventions of JUdmioul Cartioright, 

F.R.S. Who may now be the father of the living poets (properly so called) 
is a point which we leave the reader to find out; but fcAv probably, if asked 
the question a short time ago, would have accorded the honours of seniority in 
the poetical department to the excellent invi-ntor of the power-loom. We 
believe, how'cver, that until recently the wreath due to the eldest living poet 
•would have been justly bestowed on Dr. Cartwright. 

In a letter addressed in later years to ,Tames Montgomery, the fine old 
enthusiast, (for such he was to the last,) one of the worthiest and most rightly 
honoured labourers in the fields of science that England has had the good 
fortune to possess, dates his poetical paternity from the year 1762. It w'as 
eight years afterwards that he published his Armine and Elvira, a Ic^ndary 
tale that went through seven editions in little more than a year, at a ume (ho 
says) “ when few of my poetical sons now living could have held a pen or 
prolmbly were bom.” JJut great days for |xtets they assuredly were. Seven 
editions in a twelvemonth ! To be sure, we are to recolU«?t that poets were 
scarce. Having but few bards, men were obliged to multiply editions of their 
songs. “ When I first appeareil,” says good old Cartwright, “ in the 
poetical horizon, there were scarcely a dozen poets, good or bail; now they are 
as numerous as the stars of hc^aven.” And thence comes a pauci^ of editions; 
for in our day, this ballad tale of the school of “ Edwin and £mma” would 
hardly arrive at a second—^yet it is excellent of its kind, and is very rightly 
included in some of the collections. The graceful fancy of the following 
exhibits its spirit fairly:— 

“ If haply from his guarded breast 
Shoidd steal the unsuspected sigh, 

And memory, an unbidden guest. 

With former passions fill’d his eye *, 

“ Then pious hope and duty praised 
The wisdom of th* Unerring Sway; 

And while his eye to heaven he raised. 

Its silent waters stole away” 
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The pleasing powers of Cartwright as a poet deserve the honouring mention 
they have found in tins interesting volume; a tribute to, and record o^ a man 
whose claims to remembrance are founded on far more important ariiievements 
than legendary poems. A brief account of Edmund Cartwright may be accept¬ 
able to many readers. 

Bom in 1743, he entered Cniversity College, Oxford; and though earnestly 
bent towards the sea, was forced to excbangit all thoughts of tlie quarter-deck 
for the feelings belonging to the pulpit. Holding two livings successively, 
in Derbyshire and Leicestershire, he was, at forty, a country parson, and 
something of a poet; a decided Whig, and a contributor to the “ Monthly 
Kevicw.” Cartwright wrote the criticism on Crabbe’s first {K>om, and also 
the notice of Dr. Johnson's “ Lives of the J'oets.” 

In 1784, Wing on a visit at Matlock, Arkwright’s method of spinning cotton 
by machinery, then recently establisht^d in the neighbnurhoud, became a .sub¬ 
ject of controversy, and, with Cartwright, of contemplation. Some specula¬ 
tions respecting it led him to reflect. Why not, thought he, apply the power 
of machinery to the art of weaving, and contrive looms to work up the yarn 
&s fast as the spindle produced it ? The notion was laughed at. But he went 
home, worked steadily, and in seven months took out a patent for the first 
power-loom. 

lie was less lucky in his machinery than in his legends; for no such rewards 
followed, although he added improvements, and h^ unquestionably accom¬ 
plished a mast important invention. No discouragement, however, could dull 
the edge of his ardour; he went on projecting and improving; and in the space 
of seven years from the time of his ceasing to he a mere quiet jioetical country 
parson, he hud taken out nine patents, built eictcnsiie works, and riiceived an 
order from a wealthy house in Manchester for the use of four hundred of his 
looms. These had hardly been set to work, when the mill was burnt dowm. 
The poor inventor and poet made an assignment of his property, and came to 
London. 

Here speculations relative to steam navigation occupied his mind, and after¬ 
wards various improvements in agricultural implements procureii him popu¬ 
larity, if not profit. Ills greater services in Manchester, however, were not 
forgotten by the manufacturers; and they memorialized parliament for a 
recompence, which came, to the extent of ten l.lioiisand {xiunds; he had lost 
thirty. He was in his eightiotli year when he died—the impulse and the 
ingenuity being still strong upon him; for he was inventing still, when death 
quietly summoned*the cheerful, gifted, honourable labcnuor in the fields of 
science. 


TVie British Ballads^ wliich Mr. S. C. Hall proposed to collect* for the 
honours of illustration some considerable time ago, have now made much pro¬ 
gress. All the specimens we have not seen, but commend heartily w'e must, 
mid do, the seventh and eighth parts w’hich we have just met with. Mr. Hidl 
has made wise and tasteful i-hoice of his subjects, and the illustrative notes are 
appropriate and interesting. 1'he pictures with which most of these rare old 
ballads abound seem to have awakened the emulative genius of the artists. In 
the last part how exeelh'nt they all are. The startling ballad of “ Rudiger,” 
(E. M. Ward;) the “Eve of St. John,” so admirably illustrated, (J. N. 
Paton;) and “Barthram’s Bridge,” with its touching points, (E. Mclan;) 
are all worthy, like tmmy of their companions, of long presciwation. Mr. Franklin, 
and other artists bcside.s those ju.st named, arc in preat force, and the result 
promises to be a work interesting both in po'mt of literature and art. 


Twelve Views in Corsica include Napoleon’s house, the room in which he 
was born, the grotto wherein he had bis first studies, and various scenes 
illustrative of las early military career. These are drawn and etched in 
excellent style by Mr. W. Cowen, w-ho may boast of having made a valuable 
addition to the Napoleon memorials. ^ 
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V!J)t Xtbtipool Jtltrci^ant. 

BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 

WITU AN ILLVSTHATIUN, BY QEOBQE CRVIKSHANK. 

CHAPTER IX. 

VDIAAB BODBESr OIMKCTIONAni.K.—THE AMATECB nTOHWAVMEN TB-iCEP.— 
THE PEER DlSCUTERtl UIS PLITNDEBEB. 

Our gentlemen of the road, having decided upon leaving nothing in 
Lord Silverstick’s carj’iage that was worth carrying away, now ItKStenetl 
off to the “ Bird and Baby,” to meet Lord Randy, leaving their trusty 
ally Dick Hibblcthwaite, to watch over tho fallen earl and his attendants, 
and in due season to liberate tluan—gratitude to tbe stut prompting 
this gentlemanly tenderness for the father. 

A virtuous deed is rarely unrewarded; and accordingly Dick was 
duly recompensed, after the lapse of a few minutes, during which he 
was arranging in his mind the mode and order of emancipation con¬ 
sistent with liis own safe.ty, by an elegant ilissertation in his lord- ‘ 
shi]>’s best manner, on tlio necessity of obsetrving the rulejs of Chester¬ 
field in every pursuit and reiuticai df life, llelurinnited tlie extremely 
■un-Cljcsterlieldian nature of the /Wn‘«s. The loss of the money, &c. 
—^this he was too polite to express eoneern for ;• he oply felt pained 
by the reflection that there hatl been so gross a, deviation from those 
established rules of etiquette whieb even that class «)f persons vulgtwly 
known as highwaymen could never bo pardoned for forgetting. 

“ Such a redeeming grace is there in the principles of that great 
master, whom I flatter mys<ilf I have the honour to follow,” pursued 
the earl, “ tliat 1 am not certain hut tliat a roblnn’ sedulously observ¬ 
ing them, might so far exalt liimself in the estimation of aU cultivated 
minds-” 

But here, insensible to the exhortation, Dick, who had liberated 
the postboys, unceremoniously iritcrrupU:d Lord Silverstick, by an¬ 
nouncing that Ilia lordship Avas at that instant free to deport, and 
lecture on politeness in any county in Christendom. "With one touch 
of the spur he Avas out of sight, leaving the carl to the contemplation 
of another breach of etiquette,—whi<‘li Avas, tin* deep sleep which had 
fallen upon Mr. Snap,—that gentleman having taken advantage of the 
discovery of a stray half-bottle of brandy, to dritik, in one overwhelm¬ 
ing draught, confusion to tlie roblwrs. 

Roused by an intimation from bis patron, that to the “ Bird and Baby,” 
as tbe nearest respectable inn, it bad become desirable to proceed, Snap 
in Ids turn delivered an harangue, antieijiatory, in a very small voice, of 
the coming thunders of the law, which presently brought the party to 
the inn-door. Here, a sensation was instantly produced; the land¬ 
lord’s profound respect for his distinguished guest being succewled by 
a shock of horror at hearing the news of the robbery; of which event 
the ostlers spread the exciting intelligence so rapidly through the 
house, that it penetrated like air into the very apartment wherein the 
chevaliers d'industrie, who had just before been joined by the gallant 
Dick, were festively assembled. 
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Consteraatioii was the feding, and departure was the word; but on- 
happiljy Dick (such is the fate of good-nature) was recognised by his 
voice, while ordering his horse, by one of the ungrateful postillions 
whom he had stayed behind to liberate. To denounce him as one of 
the robbers was easy, but to obtain credence in this case difficult. 
The landlord was ready to swear to the honour of his guest; and 
Dick was not without many friends just then, ready to render him a 
similar service. The postboy was therefore laughed at, and the gay 
party of horsemen took tlicir departure. 

But there was one person left behind—besides the postboy—^who 
silently believed the t^e, and admitted the identity. This was no 
other than that zealous person, whose exhortation to Sam Orton, 
touching strong drink, had startled the party on the highway, while 
the latter gentleman was acting as guardian to Lord Silverstick. It 
was Ebenezer—Ehenezer Rowbotham. The strong suspicion, once 
lodged in the mind of that moralist, was as good as gold to him—and 
like gold, not to be lightly flung away. First ascertaining the oflico held 
by Snap, and the connexion between him and the plundered noble¬ 
man, Ebenezer cautiously intimated the existence of a secret; but os 
to the nature of it, indeed, the impatient and manifold questions of the 
lawyer elicited no explanation. 

“ Verily,” said the gt>od man, “ it is not for a minister of peace to 
create confusion and anarchy between th<; brethren on earth.” 

A bribe, however, after a little decent delay, did its work, and the 
information given led to the landlord being summoned into the pre¬ 
sence of the earl, his attorney, and his witness. From mine host, the 
inquirers learnt the character of the company and the events of the 
morning—involving a mention of Hibblethwaite, and eliciting an 
inquiry from Rowbotluim as to his claim to the appellation of Gallows 
Dick.” The reply in the affirmative to this query, was the signal for 
one of those vehement and flery harangues by which the distinguishing 
designation of the orator, “ Ranting Row,” had been so deservedly ob¬ 
tained. Dick's enormities since he impiously quitted the fold of Seal- 
street and the firm of Mancsty being duly celebrated, the host completed 
his narrative of the movements of his guests; and at its conclusion, he 
having intimated that the party of roysterers were even then at a 
neighbouring inn, (a fact which they had confided to him, that he 
might send Lord Randy after them on his lordship’s arrival,) Row¬ 
botham and Snap repaired to the hostelry in question, where by 
simply secreting themselves near the open window of a room in which 
a lively conversation was being carried on, they, after a due exercise 
of patience, in tlie easiest and most natural manner in the world, be¬ 
came perfectly convinced that the gentlemen-revellers were the robbers 
of the earl, and that Lord Randy himself was not wholly unimplicated 
in an act of plunder, more dai'ing, if not more direct, than earls usually 
experience at the hands of their affectionate and duteous heirs. 

With this news, the respectable pair of listeners returned to the 
astonished and bewildered Lord Silverstick. That noble Earl, how¬ 
ever, hearkened to the unpleasant tidings with as much composure, 
and as conformably to the strict rules of etiquette, as the great Ches¬ 
terfield himself could possibly have done; and then, by severe admo¬ 
nitions, and much more effective appeals to that sense of interest 
which was particularly strong in both his hearers, he prevailed upon 
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them to promise to observe silence touching this discovery, and to 
suppress all mention of the name of liis son, then and for ever, in rela¬ 
tion to so rude and vulgar a proceeding as a liighway robbery. Hand¬ 
ing a g)-atuity to the good Ebeiu'zer, he oecujned his lawyer iu draw¬ 
ing up a deed, which, when completed, gave to Lord Handy the 
formal imd perfectly legal possession he should happen to get it) 
of that said sum of two thousand pounds, which it was pretty clear, 
w'ould never find its way back into his own. 


CHAPTER X. 


AN IXTEBVIKW BETWEEN FATHER AND SON,— l>EnATE ON THE DIVISION OF 
THE BOOTY.—F\TAI. IH'F.L, AND fl.U’.HT. 


By this time, Lonl Handy, according to agnH'incnt inade soim' hours 
previous, arrived at the ‘‘Bird and Baby:” but inslea<l of the messjige 
which liis ilashy frumds, who had flown so juilieiiuisly, had left I'or 
him in the landlord’s ke(‘ping, that functionary, ob<‘.dicut to ac.uminand 
of the carl’s, apprised tin; new comer that a great nobhmian was 
unxious for an interview with his lord.»hIp, and the. next instant, a 
valet, not unfamiliar to hix eyes, iiitimateil that his father the Earl 
di'sired his presence, up-.stairs. As soon as tin; young h»rd reeovtired 
his breath, which fairly left him as this annomiccincnt entered hi.s 
('ars, lie signified, with all the grace he could muster. Ids prompt com¬ 
pliance.; and, usiiercd into the pri'seiice of the digidlied aiiliior of his 
being, w lio rec(d\e.d him w'ith a stately coolncs-', he formally tendeiv,d 
his condolence to the earl on the imfortiinalc, and disgraceful event of 


which fie jirofessed to have* jnst cursorily heard be,low-sfairs, adding a 
fervent W'ish that his lordship ivould instantly siilVer him to dei»»rt, 
that he might endeavour to trace the. villains, and bring them to con¬ 
dign punishment. 

“ The only way,” returned Lord Silvcrslick, with amiahle compo¬ 
sure, and a lilaiid .smile.—“ the only way in Avhh'h you can e-ifectually 
trace the villains to the bar of justice, without incurring the de¬ 


gradation of a midnight pursuit, to I lie utter .ssicriliw! of all per.sonul 
iligiuty, W'ould be by taking upon yourself the honourable duty of 
playing ‘ king’s evidence ’ on the oeeasioii.” 

Lord Handy put on, all things considered, a Aciy creditable air of 
astonishment, touched with a pretty expntssion of anger at the un- 
licard-of insinuation* IJe jiroeceded to descant on tin; to})ic of the 
wrong thus done to him by liis revered parent, in a imuincr .so ener¬ 
getic, ami w'ith such a disorderly rapidity of uttcranee, that liis noble 
father w-as truly shoc.ked. 

“ Lord Chesterfield,” said h*‘, <|uietly, “ whose law is the true code 
of all ])olitenes.s, never adv'oeated force of expression or hasliner-s of 
language. 1 must beg you, therefori;, to desist, I do not mind the 
denial of your guilt, hut your gesticulations and rapid utterance olfend 
me in the last degree.” 

Lord Silvcrstick then ox[)lained how llie tale of ])hmder had been 
overlicard, and by whom—and the. consequent nece.^sity of the assign¬ 
ment (already eftcctc(l)of the .-.tolcn sum to Lord Handy, to stop the 
loquacity of the lawyer and the saint. 

‘‘ X would not,” said the excellent Lord Silvcrstick, “ have this 
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affiiir transpire for the world. Apart from the robbery, and the 
immoral eburaetcr (»f the parties, I should be shocktHl that my Lord 
Cliesterfi(;ld siiould ever hear that you had selected for your compa¬ 
nions such ill-mannered persons, the greatest boors in Lancashire.” 

l^oor Kandy, clearly convicted, could deny nothing; but listened 
jpiietly wliile the eui*I went on to ex])lain tliat the two thousand 
pounds thus stolen, was a sum intended as the pui’chasc-moncy of the 
estate which Lord Handy intended to s<;ll—that he had designed 
originally, having hoiiglit tlie property, to return it us a present to his 
son—but liii'.t this }):irental pleasure lie must n(»w forego, as his agent 
was iinprepariid to nie(‘,t another <lemaud. Ilis lordsliip suggested, how¬ 
ever, hut in iiiuch politer jiliras* -ology, that Lord Kaudy should instantly 
set to woi-k to secure to liiinself as large* a share of the jilunder as ho 
popsilily could; and then taking leave of his son, as Lord Chestevlield 
w<»uld Jia\e parted from Ids, aunouneed his intention of <lej)uvting in 
the moniiug on a visit whi<*h he ih-signed to do himself the pleasure 
of paying to his cousin 8ir Hildebrand Stanley, in Cheshire. 

'rids iiieiiling and parting w(a’e agreeable neither to iSriap nor 
Ebeiiezer. 'Fluf former. liowcAer, was e«)mforted with the promise! of 
a large tee. from Lord Handy, on eoiiditiou of prevailing upon the Karl 
to comjih'te the jmrehase oi' the, estate according to the first arrange¬ 
ment; and the latter was sootlied widi the reflection that he was 
jiretty sure of obtaining a larger rewar<I from Manesty, for Ids s<*eret 
atl(*eting Dick Tlihhlelhwaite urnl his assoeialiis, than Lord Silverstick 
had given him for his silence, lie determined, iJierelbre, to sound 
Manesty on the subject, and with that laudable purjaise in view, be 
started for Liverjiool. 

liefore wi! can jet eseajiewith the reader into other eomjiany, which 
is awaiting us elsewhere, we are eonslraiiied to follow Lord liaiidy on 
his prudent mission to secure a shun* of the booty—a share all the 
more' necessary to <-ttiiM>]c him now that he had disco\ered the melan¬ 
choly I'uet, of which Morality, not ju’t in lull possession t)l‘ its estat**, 
would do well to lake espcieial notice, that, in assenting to the robbery 
of his lather, In; had been in reality the instigator of a robbery com¬ 
mitted upon himstdf. 

On repairing to the :i|)poiuted jdaee of meeting, which he readily 
found the next mortiing, he dis(!overed the party reviving after their 
revel of Urn night, and was received with a roar of welcome. Tliey 
dese.i-ibed the glorious e.xj>ioit, and dwelt upon the gtddeii gains with 
a feeling little bi'low rapture, IJcapfilauded their spirit, their courage, 
their eleverin*ss—vowcid tliat if instead of coming of gentle blood tliey 
had all been liorn to bi* liariged, the alfuir could not have been maiiugcd 
better; and eonehnled by hamlsomely promising every hero in com¬ 
pany the sum of fifty pounds, in token of admiration and esteem. But 
generous feeling like this is not underst(K)d in all compiuiies, and a 
scene of extraordinary eonfuslon immediately ensued. 

lict it be understood that this <lisorder arose not in any dcgi-ee 
from surprise at his lordsliiji’s liberality, or reluctance to shai'e the 
money which they had received as Ids agents; but from indignation at 
tlie insignificance of tlu*. per eentage. Msiny mouths were open, but 
only one voice came forth. All in u breath asked him what he meant. 
Sam Orton, moved in an extreme ilegree by the audacity of the case, 
felt compelled to call for a tumbler of punch, and drink a speedy 
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downfall to all monopolists. Sir Toby swore, Sir Rog«n: stared, and 
Dick was quite positive that his friend was merely jesting—or, had 
gone stark mad. In vain did alti^ether represent th^ his lordship 
had been perfectly safe, while th^ ran all the risk, and tluub whether 
they gave him a farthing, or a guinea, or nottiing, depended upon 
their friendship and generosity—although they had arranged pre¬ 
viously to present him with a round live hundr^. This was in vain. 
Lord ilaudy reminded them in reply, tliat if lie chose to give ovidence, 
their necks were in jeopardy—^informed them of the intended appro¬ 
priation of the money, produciMi the deed of assignment, and ai^ned 
at such lengtli, that the day had drawn to an end ere the quarrel rose 
to its height. This came in the form of a challenge from Sir Toby. 

Sam Orton, seconded by an extni tumbler of ]mucfa, actiid as the 
second of the clwllcnger, and Dick Ilibblethwaite as the friend of 
Lonl Randy. Swords were tbi* weajams. They met next morning 
in an adjoining field, and the combat was long and skilfully sustained, 
until, at length, Lord Randy, presst^l hard hinisellj but not dcsiixms 
of such success, terminated all Sir Toby’s follies, vietjs, and vc.xations, 
by running him through the heart. The poor baronet’s death was 
instantaneous, but not more <juick in coming than the consternation tliat 
spnmg up among the .surviving group. 

In those days, duelling «lid not sitlrael (piite so large a share of 
public jittention and anxiety, as in tlicsc. later times it is apt to do; 
and a fatal remHmnter would ofU*n hap]Km witliout ercating any par¬ 
ticular sensation beyond the limits of tiie iicighliburhood witnessing it, 
or the family .‘^uflijriiig by its sad end. Vet all, ncvt'i*thcles.s agrt^Hl 
that Lord ilandy’s only safe exiurse consi.sted in fiight, and he himself 
■was of the sami: ojjiiiion. Dick Hibbletliwaite slippe.d hi.s share of tlm 
now blood-stained booty into his hand, to me,el. prc.scut emergencies, 
and burned him off to Liverpof.)!, there to lie se«*reted until an 
u]>portuuity for escape should offer. Witli tin? other second h<* re¬ 
mained upon the spot, to hear tiie coroner issut' his waiTant for the 
apprehension of tlie guilty absentee, and to put in bail to answer for 
his own part in the sudden and lamentable tragedy. 


CHAPTER XL 

SIR HILDEBRANit’s (iUKRTS.—rR<KJKF.8S OF A SJXl^T PASSION.—A RIVAL STARTS 
UP_TRUE love’s tIKEATBRT DlFPICCLXy TO HOLl> ITS TONOUE.—SOLIB JOHN'S 

Young Manksty continued, during the alLScnce of his uncle, to b(' a 
frequent, indeed a constant guest, of the good old master of Kagle- 
mout; Sir Hildebrand’s attachment to him being slrerigthcned by 
experience of his conduct and observation of his character, liut by one 
dweller in that noble mansion—so gossips, at least, would say—JliigU 
was invariably met with a still warmer welcome, though it never was 
trusted perhaps to words; and all might notice far more accurately 
tliat the beautiful Maiy Stanley appeared to have no disrelish for the 
gentle but manly discourse of the youthful visitor. 'J’he baronet, 
little suspecting what other eyes were seeing, or fancying tlicy saw, 
cultivated the young man’s acquaintance; not dreaming even, that any 
one connected with trade could ever conceive the idea of an alliance 
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with hiu lofty house, but feeling pleasure in opportunities of patronising 
the yephew of one to whom he was under pecuniary obligations. 

On one occasion, when he had joined, as he frequently did in Sir 
Hildebrand’s field sports, Hugh’s horse stumbled and tlirew him. His 
hurt appeared serious, and he was carried to the hall with sorrow de¬ 
picted on evei-y countenance. As they bore him in, there was an 
arrival at the hall-door—a guest of some distinction of presence, who 
was warmly greeted by the sorrowing master of the mansion, and 
much less warmly—with marked coldness rather—even anudst the 
agitation and distress which the accident to Hugh had occasioned—by 
its youthful mistress. 

The new comer, the first ceremonials of gnseting over, inquired 
i*elative to th<“ invalid; and on learning his name, an expression of 
anything but pleasure passed over Jiis face. Having ascertained that 
the young guest was related to “ Solid John,” the questions rather 
poiut(‘(lly addressed were,—how long they had been acquainted with 
him, how often he, visited, how long he stayed—and the closing remark, 
conveycfl in a quiet and subdued voic(.‘, Avas, an intimation of his sur¬ 
prise that su<‘,h a person sliouhl for a moment have been allowed to 
remain an inmat(^ at Eaglcmont! 

The person llius arriving, and exhibiting w'ith so little disguise 
liis unfavourable opinion of Hugh, was Colonel Stanley, a nephew of 
Sir Hildebrand. \Vhatever sense of family importance might .attach 
to tlie race of the Stanleys, was to the v<’i-y full participated in by tlie 
colonel, who inherited besides, an aptitude for not under-rating in any 
degree his own personal merits. He had but a slender stock of that 
suavity which throws such a grace on aristocracy; nor w'as his cha¬ 
racter or bearing rendered more aniiabh'. by his professional associa¬ 
tions, or his pursuits in the gay world, wliich were of a somewhat bold 
and ilissipated turn ('.ven in the first flush of youth—aflus«hthat might 
now he said to have partially faded. 

Colonel Stanley took up his re.sidencc at the hall; and if those 
people who always will be talking, imagined symptoms of attachment 
on the part of Hugh to Alary Stanley, lliey might iiav<‘ spoken freely, 
without any infiinmce of the imagination, of tlie passion with which 
it was evident she had in a very short tim<‘, indeed inspired the colonel. 
His attentions to her became marked and constant; and the military 
lover had, it was qiiili! clear, the favouring wishes, or at least the quiet 
approval of Sir Hihlehrand himself. 

Hut this was all. The decided coolness witli which he had at first 
been received by the heaiitiful object of his adoration and his hopes, 
never wmanetl iqion any octeasio}! into cordiality; and foi-mal polite¬ 
ness W'as, and promised to be, the only return ac,corded to his passion. 

Hugh Manesty, in flie meantime, operated iqion, perliaps, as bene¬ 
ficially by the constant imiuiries vouchsafed by Mary, as by the mea¬ 
sures taken by the surgeon, recovered rajiidly, and again made his 
appearance in the family circle. The necessary introduction to 
Colonel Stanley took place, and was characterized by extreme restraint 
and hauteur on the part of the high-born officer—a manner which 
Hugh was not slow to observe, though cautious in interpreting. 

The cause of th^' evident dislike with which he was regarded, soon 
flashed ujion his understanding, when Hugh discerned the apparent 
object of the colonel’s visit, and the designs which he cherished with 
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respect to Miss Stanley. Something in Hugh’s heart—a feeling not 
tinctured by vanity or presuinptiou in the least—told him that he 
himself, though he could hardly dare hope to be a dangerous rival, 
might nevertheless be looked upon as one by the restiess and sus¬ 
picious eyes of Mary’s relative and admirer. 

It was this discovery, and the sunnise which followed it, that de¬ 
termined him to be totally blind if possible to the cold indifference or 
even the marked rudeness of Colonel Stanley; and without forfeiting 
his own self-respect, to win the regard of others rather by the exercise 
of a superior sense, than an impatient and resentful spirit, in his un¬ 
avoidable intercourse with his friend’s guest. 

Thus matters stood when Lord Silverstick arrived at Eaglemont, to 
gild the refined gold of the polite circle assembled there. The incident 
aflPorded a diversion for a moment to the antipathy which Colonel 
Stanley continued to display, and which soon settled with almost e^uol 
earnestness upon the carl liiinself, whose exquisite notions of polite¬ 
ness clashed fatally with his own, and threw into awkward relief his 
unoourteous and intolerant demcMinour. 

Lord Silverstick was too sensitive on all such points not to notice 
this peculiarity in the military member of the Stanley fiwnily; and was 
for the same reason, perhaps, struck with the true politeness and sen¬ 
sible spirit of Hugh Mancsty, towards whom he soon evinced a par¬ 
tiality. This, on the other hand,' ha«l its intluenee, upon the slighted 
son of trade, who, seeing the (uirl’s good-breeding and eomplaisancc to 
all, while they were particuhudy manifested towards himself, observed 
at the same time the peculiar foible of the old nobleman, and rather 
than hurt his feelings by needless ctmtradiclion, btuit t«) the humour 
which he found amusing as well as amiable. 

The good understanding between these two oj)posito ptjrsons, to say 
nothing of the progress which both had very palpably iiimle in the 
good graces of the fair creature to whom he was assiduously paying 
court, stung Colonel Stanley as often as he witnessed ])roofs of it. It 
inflamed his feeling ol' jealousy and aversion to Hugh, and gave to 
his jeers and taunts, wdien these could be (]uite safely hazarded, a 
sharper point and a more, iiiveterafe aim. ITe aflecte<l, where he 
could, to laugh at the “ toadyism” of the young trader, and pityingly 
remarked that it was natural such a person sliould pay his court to a 
Lord Silverstick, with the view of obtaining a securer footing in 
respectable society. 

The object of these insults was rjpitc unable all this time to guess 
at their extent; what he knew of them he seemed totally indiilbrent 
to, choosing, in consistency wdtii his resolution, to avoid the colonel, 
and address him but upon compulsion, rather than by an open rupture 
hasten his departure, tmd doom himself to take a final farewell of the 
Stanley family—^in other words, of kind, gracious, and enchanting 
Mary. 

While he thus steadily persevered, it was plain that Colonel Stanley 
was, by his unscrupulous, yet often insidious, attacks on the young 
man, destroying every hope of improving his suit with Miss Stanley, 
while her sympathy for Hugh as naturally increased. Yielding to 
her father’s wishes, and caught in the nets which the colonel was 
incessantly spreading, she was obliged too frequently to have her dis¬ 
agreeable cousin for her companion in her daily rides—Sir Hildebrand 
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insisting upon retaining the genial company of Hugh, who was rarely 
permitted to be alone with her for a moment. 

Sometimes, however, to escape the colonel, she would propose to 
accompany the earl in his daily drive; and then it was that she never 
failed to experience a throb of inward delight, in listening to an 
elaborate contrast drawn between the un-Chesterfield-like rudeness 
of her cousin, ajid the polite manners of her father’s young visitor, of 
whose striking resemblance to somebody or other—(the name, influenced 
possibly by some instinct or muxim of [joliteness, the earl never men¬ 
tioned)—whom he had the honour of knowing in his youth. 

More than once he cautioned her, in a grave but delicate manner, 
against thinking of a union with Colonel Stanley, assuring her that 
Sir Hildebrand would never promote such an alhonce if he knew it 
to be contrary to her wishes; and more than once, in trembling hut 
yet earnest maidenly tones, did Miss Stanley assure him that her 
feelings towai’ds her cousin had singularly little resemblance to those 
of love. It w'as for this reason, perhaps, that Lord Silverstick conti¬ 
nued to suvspect that she secretly favoured the inclinations of the 
colonel. 

The good baironot, in the meantime, grew more in love with the 
design he had foruiexl—the union of Mary with his nephew; and in 
one of his morning rambles, brooding Tipon the thought, with Hugh 
Manesty for his <‘ompanion, he suddenly opened up his whole mind 
upon the subject to that agitated young gcntlomjm himself. Hugh, 
tru(! to the promise- he had mad<? to his unede at their separation, was 
silent—^though his heart swelled almost to bursting with its precious 
secret—^legai-ding his own attachment; yet with parched lips, and 
in uneasy tones, he ventured to suggest that Miss Stanley, if «mde- 
sirous of such an alliimce, slumld never be ccwTced, and with an intima¬ 
tion that her earthly hajtjiincss might j»ossil)ly be destroyed merely to 
s('eure her cousin’s, excnse^l himself frtnn further converse on so deli¬ 
cate a subject. 

Breaking from the baronet, to spai’c himself a further trial of his 
resolution, Hugh ciicoirntered JAU'd Silverstick. Strange, to say, that 
nobleman was in seiireli ol him, intent on gratifying his particular 
dislike of the brusque manners of the colonel, by engaging his young 
frieml in some fair plot for pniveiiting the, match, unless indeed, wluch 
he leared was the cose, the laily was already entangled to some extent 
by her wily cousin. Tliis fear disconcerted p(K)r Manesty more than 
the hopes of Sir Hildebrand had done; and with less outward observ¬ 
ance of the earl’s mjixim.s of etiquette tlian usual, he started off suddenly, 
determined to seek some early opportunity of touching tenderly on a 
subject now so openly spoken iipon—of introducing it even in Mary’s 
own presence, and to her ear only. 

Nor—^Ibr true love runs very smootlily sometimes—was such an oppor¬ 
tunity long wanting. The light air and lone which he assumed, when 
the moment came and tlu; subject M as glanced at, could not for a single 
moment conceal the earnesstness of the feeling with which he spoke, 
and which redeemed every word he uttered from indelicacy or pre¬ 
sumption. By Miss Stanley, at least an equal eamestne.'«s was 
openly expressed, without the pretence of concealment—a bright flush 
upon her brow proclaimed her indignation that any idea of her con¬ 
templating such an alliance should have arisen; and the decision of 
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lier tone—mcfit mnacal, but now not most melancholy to the ear of 
Hugh—sealed,''beyond all question, the destiny of her gallant cousin 
and wooer. 

The feeling of delight in Hugh’s heart could not but lighten up his 
face. It flashed, at once into his eyes—and as those of St^ey 
turned and met tlieir expressive gaze, he felt that he had (dmost vio¬ 
lated a sacred promise; while, so well did slie understand that lo<dk 
that she almost fancied his voice hod accomiuuiied it, making the same 
confession. 

Yet not a word was spoken; not a hint, not a whisper of what was 
doubtless tlirobbing in tho hearts of botli, passed between them; and 
Hugh departed for Liver{)Ool, satisfied with the glory and pain of his 
silence, and caring less than ever for the contempt of the <M)lonol. 

His visits to Eaglcmont were too welcome to Sir Hildebrand, and 
of course too delightful to liimself, not to be (umtinued at short in¬ 
tervals. At each repetition, he found the same tokens of untiring passion 
displayed, the same advantages enjoyed, by the ctdonol; and, of course, 
although pretty confident that tJio enemy was unsuccessful still, he 
was not wholly free ji'om those fit^ oi suj>c^uous trembling and alarm, 
those spasms of jealous apprehension, winch age after age have formed 
a portion of the private property oi' every lover phiced in an embarras¬ 
sing position. One device he. gladly availed himself of—one little 
means of conveying to Mary some explanation of his strjuigc conduct, 
without brciUting a })article of liis promise to John Mauesty. The 
grand county ball was just approaching. 

“ Mind, Hugh,” observed the old baronet, in a bantering vein, to 
liis young friend, Miss Stanley being then and th<ire ]»nisciit, “ there 
are to be many beauties at this ball, and I udvi^u yon to l(x>k with both 
eyes in all directions. JJepend on it, with that gallant air and winning 
S[ioech of yours, a partner may l>e made-prize of, to last you longer 
tlian the night.” 

If the face of the young lady, who was just then leaning, with the 
most natural grace, in the world, o\ er tlie bai;k of her lather’s chair, 
betrayed, by sixiile, or blush, or downcast look, any sign of her having 
heard the remark, Hugh Manesty beheld it not. His eyes were bent 
in an opposite direction, as, with admirable readiness, he said, alter a 
pause— 

“ 1 should not, believe me, luive been so long apparently insensible 
to the charms of the Cheshire damsels, had not nty uncle bden cruel 
enough to make me promis(; not to be tempted into the solicitation of 
any lady’s hand in marriage for the space of three yeai-p. One, only 
one year of this probationary term has expired. I must even submit 
for the remainder of the time to be deemed heartless, and insensible to 
the dsizzling beauty of tiie Lancashire witches—to the exquisite femi¬ 
nine softness of the lovely dames of Cheshire.” 

This was uttered rather happily, with a seemingly (;asy air, which 
wa.s, nevertheless, extremely hard for tlie young speaker to assume. 
He then ventured to add, in a time rather deepened, and with a glance 
at Mary, momentary, but not unobservant— 

“ Although, if my heart could but be read, it might perhaps tell 
a different—a far different tale.” 

There were, on that occa.sion, no more words, and no more looks; 
but from the hour, thenceforward, a different, a more assured and 
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consistent idea, took possession of Miss Stanley's mind, and h® 
demeanour to her father’s visitor was over alike—cordial, friendly, but 
disengaged. A quiet and inteUigent confidence, approaching to hap¬ 
piness, took possession of both; and so they continued to meet ^d to 
part, until one day when on a visit at the abode wherein his soul 
always dwelt though he were absent in person, Hugh’s parting was 
a sudden one;—he was summoned to Liverimol to meet his uncle, Jolm 
Manesty, on his return from Jamaica. 


CHAPTER XU. 

A. SECOND nSPARTVBE VOE TBX WEST XNDIES. 

Whkn Manesty, after nearly a year’s absence, returned, there was no 
alteration in liis conduct. He arrived on the first of October, os it 
might be, and on the second, %vas at desk and ’Chiuigo as usual. He 
had not been as successful as he had wished, in winding up the aflTairs 
of Brcfoklyn Royal, but they wore a better aspect than when ho had 
left Liverpool. He sincerely wished that he was out of the concern 
altog(5ther, but he did not sec his way clearly as yet. During his 
absence, the industry and energy of his nephew had done everytliing 
that ho could desire, luid the affairs of the firm were more prosperous 
than ever. His own expedition, too, liad made lui amendment in its 
sorest quarter, and what ha<l been for some years a matter of rare oc¬ 
currence, or rather of no occurrence, it had yielded some return. He 
took his place without ceremony mnong tJxe in<‘rchants of Liverpool; 
and tlie vacancy occasioned by the absence of “ Manesty and Co.” 
upon ’Change, was, to tlie great deliglit of Robin Shuckleborough, 
filled up by the substantial apparition of its n'presentative. 

So things waxed and waned; hut again a »:loud came over the spirit 
of Manesty. “ This Wt!st Indian estate,” said he to his nephew, “ will 
make me mad. Here is another troublestwne thing, wliich etm be 
managed by mo alone.” 

“Cannot I go?” .asked Ilugli, inquiringly. 

Tlie uncle paused for a moment, and looked sadly in his face. 

“ No, dear Hugh, you esuinot. The associations which our family, 
or at least rny family, has with llio Antilles, ai*e anything but agreeable; 
and you would there learu much that would grieve you. And without 
wishing to confound you wdth that scapegrace Richard Hibblethwaite, 
I cannot forget that he was sent out there a youth of much promise, 
and you see what he is. He leiwned it all in the West Indies. I do 
not say, my dear noph<?w, you w'ould follow so pernicious an example; 
but 1 do not wish that tlie same risk should he run ngiun. I’ll go 
myself, but this shall be the last time. I’ll now wash my hands of it 
altogcthei'.” 

Hugh was w'ell aw'are tliat remonstrance w.os vain; and perhaps 
the young merchimt wuis not very seriously disinclined to take upon 
himself the dignity of so wealthy a house, or to be disencumbered of 
the watchful eyc^ of his uncle. Again, then, Manesty went, and was agmn 
absent for the sanie space of time. Things had been more prosperous 
during the last year, in point of money matters; but wliat seemed to 
please him most w^as, that he had now certainly arranged to free him¬ 
self on fair and conscientious terms of the plantation. “ I thought,” 
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said " my last visit was to conclude; there nrast be one more, and 
then I am free from the nuisance altogether.” 

Another year, and the parting visit to Brooklyn was to be paid. 

“ There are footpads and mounted highwaymen on the road, dear 
uncle,” said Hugh, as they were discussing the contingencies of the 
journey. “ A man was robbed close by Grantham, throe weeks ago. 
Hod not you better wait until you can get company to travel on this 
dreary road from Liverpool to London. Mr. Buckleborough and liis 
brother are about to start with two servants, in three days from this, 
could not you wait to join them? or, though Aylwjml’s coach is 
tedious enough in all conscience, yet in those dark nights, I think 
anything is better than riding alone such a wearisome way.” 

“ Are not the parts of Mentor and 'JVlemachus soiuewliat reversed 
in this case?” said the elder Manosty, smiling as much as his features 
could be persuaded to do. “ Fear not i'or me. 1 am no longer young; 
but he would be a Ijighwaymati of some enterprise, who would come 
within reach of tliis hand, and if ho cra])loy(‘d other weapons than 
those which nature gives,—there,, t(X),” he ci^ntinued, opening a pistol- 
ease, “ I am not unprepai’ed to match with the lawless.” 

“ But it is said that thei’e are gangs on the road, and———” 

And I must use care, and precaution to avoid them. That leave 
to me.. If I fall in tln'ir way, I fear me, 1 should be, much more em¬ 
barrassed by the prcseuct! than by the aiiseuce of worthy Mr. Buckle- 
borough au<l his companitms of the road.” 

He mused for awliih;. “ It is the last time, Hugh—positively the 
last time—that I make this voyage, which, exeept that it has been, in 
a ccrtaiii sense, advantageoife in money matters, was always hateful 
to me. You have kept—honourably kept, tlui promise you made to 
me almost tliree years ago. Do not speak, Hugh ! Perhaj),-* many 
months will not elapse, when, if 1 find that what is now floating 
through your fancy is in reality fixed in your heart, you will find 
that though I cannot fill up your dreams of ronuiiiee, 1 may assist 
you in turning your just desires and wishes into reality. But you do 
not know what is the bar btitween you and the lady of your regard, 
whom it would bo mere affectation on my part if I jirelended to 
remain ignonuit.” 

“ A bar, uncle!” said Hugh. “ A bar!—what bar? There can be 
no bar!” 

“ Best quiet for a few months,” replied the uncle ; “ and if you then 

wish to marry her on whom your heart is now fixed-^But I am 

very sleepy, and must start cai-Iy in the morning. Good night, Ilugli, 
you will find everything ready for your daily business. May God 
bless you,” he continued, pressing his hands upon the glossy head of 
Ids nephew, " and now retire. I write from London.” 

Hugh imagined that the hands of his uncle, as he gave him the 
parting benediction were hot and feverish, and that something like an 
approximation to a te,ar trembled in his stony eye; he made the usual 
valedictions, and left the room. Something in his uncle’s manner told 
him that the abandonment of this worrying West Indiiui property, 
was to be the precursor of his giving up business altogether; that 
the heir of the Wonetage of Wolsdirholmc might rcclmin under Whig 
auspices the honours that Tory politics had lost; that tlie riches of 
Pool Lane might resuscitate the former glories of the manor-house 
and estate so unaccountably purchased and retained by his uncle; that 
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let bnt a few months pass, everything would be as his heart could 

wish; that Mary Stanley-. In thinking of all which, he fell fast 

asleep, to dream of what Robin would have called its last item. 

His uncle did not go to sleep. “ I have much to do,” muttered he 

to himself, “ and mu^ to think of. Never again-” He rang a 

bell, and a servant instantly appeared. 

“ Bring hot water, and tumblers, Seth,” he said, “ and pipes, with 
tobacco from the canisters marked, B.B. 2-1. I believe the rum is in 
the cupboard—see if it is; and the sugar, and the lemons. They are 
so. Has the old man come?” 

“ Near an hoiu’ ago,” said Seth, fervently, “ he hath been testifying 
to us in the counting-house.” 

“ He is aged,” said Manosty, “and requires tlu;sc comforts; I want 
them not. Tell him I am alone.” 

Setli zealously coinidied, an<l in a few minutes Aminadah, the an¬ 
cient, sate by the board of Jolm Manosty. The old man—^lie was near 
ninety—^remained not long; but long did his host muse on what he Imd 
said. In tlie moi-ning, day-dawn saw him on his route for London. 


CHAPTER Xiri. 

THE RETD BN—AN1> THE AOCITSATION. 

Thrbe or four months after his return, Manesty was one Sunday after 
service seati‘d on the top of the steps leading to his house, and enjoy¬ 
ing as much of sun as tlie structure and atmosphere of Pool Lane 
permitted to enter into its ghwrny recesses, while he ciihnly smoked 
his pipe. ITis stdid f<?atures rarely permitted any <*x.pressiou of what 
was passing within t(» escape; hut he seemed to he in a mowl of 
peculiar calmness. He was completely alone, and few passengers 
disturlted the sihMiee of the w'ay. 

He rwas drawn fr«>m the abstraction of thoughts, whatever they 
might have bt«'n, by the noisy voice of a drunken man. He looked 
in the direction whence it proceeded, and saw a very tipsy sailor, 
scarcely able to stand, staggering towards his house, uttering senseless 
oaths and idle imprecations, as he pursued his unsteady course. This 
was no more a strange sight in Liver 2 )tK>l, in the opening days of the 
reign of George tln^ 'riiird, than it is in those of his grand-danghter— 
and Manesty pai<l it small attention. The sailor, however, made his 
way up to the steps on which the merchant was pitting, and after looking 
upon him for a moment with the lack-lustre and w'andering glance of 
drankennesp, steadied himself by grasping the rails, and exclaimed, 
with a pTOfusion of oaths, which we decline repeating— 

“It is he! I can’t be mistaken; no—^not in a hundred years. I 
soy, old chap, tip ns your fist.” 

“ 1 think,” said Manesty, gravely, “ friend, that you might have 
been employing your Sabbath more graciously.” 

“More graciously!” liicuupcd forth the drunkien sailor; *‘why, I 
have employed it as graciously as yourself. I saw you cruising into 
the preaching shop in Seal-street, and I said it is he. But I was not 
sure, so I went in among the humbugs, and there were you with a psalm¬ 
singing phiz, rated high among the ship’s company of the crazy craft.” 

“ 1 think you had better get to bed, friend,” said Manesty. “ I 
certainly was in Seal-street, listening to the prayers and semon of 
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Mr.-. If you were there, tliey appear to have had but little 

effect upon you. At all events, pass quietly on your way; I am not 
a person easily to be trifled with, and 1 know you not.” 

“ But I know you,” said the druukcii sailor; “ and-” 

“ It is very possible,” said Manesty. “ And if you do, you know 
me as a man of ^ulue authority and coimuuud in Liverpool; and if 
further annoyed, I may find tlie means of keeping you quiet, until 
your sens<i, if you have any, returns. Pass on.” 

The sailor looked uj» the lane and down, with all the caution of 
tipsy cunning. It was perfectly clear. No person was to be si'eti 
but them.stdves. 

“ Pass on!” said he, but 1 will not pas.s on, until you and I have 
liad a glas.s tog<‘ther. (■onuuand iu Liverpool, have you? Ay ! devil 
doubt! Y'ou have eoniinand whercvi-r ym go.” 

You are becoming mil»eMra!»le,” .<aid Munesty. “ I shall call my 
servant to fe.tch a constable.” 

“Feteii a e,onstuble!” said the sailor, bursting into an uncontrollable 
fit of laiight**!'. “ I'Y'feli him, by all iiie.-ius, my old boy. I know the 
ground where you would not be in such a hurry to s(*ik1 for con¬ 
stables. Zounds! to tliink that Bob Bla/.es sboulti be .sent to quod 
by-” 

Here again he look<'d up ami down the stret't, and still tluy were 
alone MS l)efon“. 

“ Sent to quod,” <*ontiuued be, iu an undertone, “ by Dick 
Hoskins.” 

“ ! lind,” said Mancsty, i|uietly. “ that I must rid niy.self of lliis 
nuisaiiei*. Friend, the only exrnse, sueb as it is, for your gross im- 
pertinenei?, is your <Irunkenness. llez<-kiali,” said he, .s)it;nking 
through the window, go over t<i the c.a.stle, and tell Steels, tin*, head 
eonstahh;, or any of hi.s people, who may lx; in attendance there, to 
come, to me. at ouee. I want, their assistaiice.” 

Hezekiah was soon seen issuing fjrth ujmhi the errand, and the rage 
of the sailor seemed to be aroused. 

“ So Hezekiah is tin; name of the inasl.er-at-arins now. I remember 
when it was Bloody Bill—many a long h‘.»gue oH*. You’ll get rid of 
me, you say; I don’t doubt it a bit, commodore. 1 am not the first 
who stood iu your way you got idd of. But this au’t no way to bail 
a liand an lias stuck by you iu tliick and thin. What, fl’ye think Dl 
peach? I corned iu all love and frieiubship; tmd you might have 
walked the quarter-deck among them snuffle-anouKal lantl-]»irate.s, 
without a word from Bob Blazes. But as you arc a-<‘,allpig for beaks 
and law-.nliarks, tliere’s an end. I aliake my feet off tlie dust, a.s I 
heard the lubber say to-day, in the hencoop, when; b<! was boxed. It 
an’t (piitc convenient for me tliis bles.-.ed minute to be grabbed for 
anything nohow, so I’ll be off from your plant in time; but y(»u may 
be, sui*e that it won’t be long befovt; all the Me,r.S(;y knf»w.s tliat Mr. 
John Muddlesty the .saint, is Mr. Dick Iloskin.s tlie pirate.” 

H<-. made, a convulsive rush from the lane, whie.ii Maue.sly shewed 
no inclination to stop, just in time to escape the* rt;tuni of a couple of 
constables, with Hezekiah. His ma.ster despatched tin; parly to the 
cellar, simjily observing, “ that a.s the anmiyanec was over, it was of 
no consequcmcc to pursue its caii.se.” He sate down at <linner at his 
usual hour, and the incident seemed to have no cflect in rufiling his 
ordinary course of Sunilay arrangements. 
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It liad, however, and that a most material one. He was told before 
liis dinner was well concluded, that a brother in the faitii, Ozias 
lllieinenberger, one of the leading Moravians, wished to speak with 
him. Robin Shuckleborough, wlio usually shared his patron’s Sunday 
dinners, rose at the announcement to depart. Hugh was absent else¬ 
where. 

“ It is needless, Robin,” said Manesty; “ he eannot have anything 
to say in the way of business on the Sabbath; and in auglit else I have 
no secrets whatever. Hid Mr. Rh(‘im}nb<;rger walk up stairs.” 

The teatures of the Moravian were plain, and inexijressive. There 
was a look of ineeknc.ss, native or acquired, that w'oii those who be¬ 
lieved it honest, and repelled those wlio were inclined to c.on>ider it 
hypocritical. Ilis lank hair was plastiU’cd over his pale brows, and 
his dress and geimral ai)[>earanee was such as to denote him one care¬ 
less of the fopptM’ics of the world. He was in a branch of trade. Avhicli 
threw him much in the way of Manesty, who had on many occasions 
been to Jiim (»f considerable service in jiromotiiig or extending Jiis 
conmierccj. On the occasion of his ])resent visit he seemed to be sadly 
dci»ressed in mind. 

“Sit down, Ozias,” R.aid the host; “have you dined? There is 
enough left after the knife and Ibrk ol‘ Robin and me to make your 
dinner.” 

I have dined,” said Ozias, with a .■'ud ton*-. 

“ Will you have a glass of wine, then?” asked IManesty. “ Some¬ 
thing appears to have ]>ut you out of spirits. Sliuckleborough and 1 
were contenting ourselves with ale; but, Robin, take the keys, a.nd 
oj)en that tfurde-de'vin, and-” 

“ 1 had ratlier not tak<^ any wine,” said Ozias, in the same melan¬ 
choly voic<;; “ in short, 1 liave something to say to thee;, John, which 
coneerns t hy private ear. If our friend-” 

“ No,” saitl^JMancsIy, to the departing liobiii; “ do not stir. On trade 
I speak not on .Sundays;—s])eak as you will about all else he.side.” 

Ozias paused, and sliulfled upon his chair; but he recovered in a 
short time. 

“ The straightforward road is cv’cr the best; those who travel by 
devious ways :u*e. apt to lose the true tx’ack. Here is a strange stoiy 
spreading all through T.iv er[)ool-” 

Ih* paused again, and his chair was shaken as before. 

“ Proceed,” said Manesty, (piietly. 

“ Hast thou,” asked Ozias, “ seen a strange sailor this morning?” 

“Ihuv'e,” was the reply, “outside tJiis house. Jle aceo.sted me 
with some absurd impertinence, dietat<ul by drunkenness—for the msui 
was excessively drunk; and wh<m 1 sent Hezekiah for a constable, 
not more to get him out of my way, than to have the incapable fellow 
taken care of, until he had slept off his liejuor, he made, a staggering 
run out of the lane. 1 did not think it wortli while to send in jxursuit, 
and liavc not heard anything more about him since. It is about aii 
hour and a half ago since he was here. What of him?” 

“ Much,” said Ozias, with a sigh. “ He has spread everywhere, 
far and wide, that he has seen you beyond seas, and that you are 
identified with- ** 

“ Dick Hoskins, the pirate,” interrupted Manesty. “ Yes, as well 
as I could gather from liis all hut inarticulate gabble, that was his 
accusation.” 
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FLIGHT XI. 

“ Akibtit tilkinin derist korktchnun dukianiaa ght'lun.”—Tt'nosH Pkovebii. 

In spite of all its cunning running past, 

The farrier gets the fox’s skin at last,— 

(^Translation for ihe Country Gentlemen,') 

Transition to the open air sufficed to relax tlie sjiasmodic 
affection by whieli the worldly nature of liord Biickhiirst was 
thus suddenly attacked: and it needed only a good night’s 
rest, to screw up Ins couriige anew to Ins custoinar}' acrimony of 
defiance to tlie Ihrcats of the alligator.— 

“ After all,” mused he, next morning, over his coffet*, “ it is 
scarcely worth while to abandon a favourite project because half 
a thousand women assume a mysterious ajVpearanee when 
accoutred in wdiite caps and black gowns!—1 will, at least, even 
it but as a matter of courtesy, attennu an interview with poor 
little Apol!”— 

After breakfast, therefore, to avoid the prying investigations 
of the mh‘t-de-placci —who, he fancied, had "followed him into 
the church, the preceding night, and been an oyc-witue.ss of his 
emotions,—ho set forth on foot to the Bcghynagc,—and was 
sur})ri.scd to find how much of its inqiosing aspect of the pre¬ 
ceding night, had been owing to the vagueness of twilight, to 
“ la puissance dv. Vinconnu,’^ —Still, even by daylight, it was a 
quaint old ])lace. Every house bore oji its door, instead of the 
name of its inhabitant, that of some saint or martyr, by which it 
was familiarly known in the community ;—and having applied 
for information to the venerable poytress, he was apprised, tljat, 
if he desired to visit one of the convents, and had no letter of 
introiluction to the superioress, he had only to proceed to a 
house .she |)ointcd out as that ot Saint Rosalia, having over the 
gateway the effigies of the virgin and child, in glory; wliere 
they were in the habit of receiving visitors of either sex. 

He now knocked at the grated gateway;—and the Bcghyn 
by whom the somewhat agitated ^uest was welcomed with a 
benediction, was a middle-aged Frenchwoman, to whom the 
habit of doing the honours of the Beghynage imparted tlie ease 
of a woman of the world. Replying to his questions without 
reserve, she seemed to take pleasure in exhibiting to his admira¬ 
tion a kitchen whose neatness Gerard Douw might have painted, 
VOL. IV. C C 
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where the sixteen sisters of the house had each her swarate 
stove, and was forced to minister to her own service;—the re¬ 
fectory, where each bad her especial buttery;—the vestiary, 
wlicre each had her press of linen, kept in repair by her 
own hands;—and finally, the sixteen cells or chambers, where 
every Beghyn enjoyed her definite home,—her humble bed, in 
which to enjoy the blessing of sleeping or waking dreams,—her 
domestic altar, at which to pray for salvation from evil, and 
deliverance Irom temptation;—tlic “ Avc Maria Purissima” 
being the ctfusion of a spirit equally pure. 

Nothing could be simpler, neater, or better in accordance 
with convenlual Immility, than every department of the little 
liabitation.—Kven the parloir^ or private room of the sujK'rioress, 
(ftir every convent of the Bcgliynage has its mhe supvrieiire 
subject to the authority of the grand superioress,) wjis adorned 
only with a plan of the Bcgbynagc, as originally constructed in 
1207: and an ejigraviug after Verhoeve’s jjletiire of St. Begge, 
the patroness of tlie congregation, setting forth for Rome after 
the death of her liusband, (assassinated in the chase by an 
adopted son,) guided by the memorable white doe said to have 
preceded Ixt throughout her journey—to point out the spots 
where the rivers were fordable and ihe mountains sate. 

‘‘ 7\nd are all the convents of the Beghyuage humble and 
homely as this?” in(|ujretl Lord Buckhursl, unable to connect 
the idea of the lovely, graceful, Y«>lished A}>ol-blossoin with those 
bare fioors aud wdiite-washed walls.— 


Sister Oleineujc looked mortified. She was accustomed to 
hear praises of the neatucss and cleanliness of their little com- 
uuuiitv,—not allusion to its defects. 


“ To maintain even this,"’ said slie, “ we arc rctpiired to 
possess a emlain proj)crty on entering the counminity. It is true 
that, at our death, it reverts to our families, whom we arc })er- 
mitted to receive as guests, and annually allowed a fortnight for 
visiting. When afliicled with sickness, too, a Beghyn maj’’ re¬ 
turn to her home, on a suflieietit certificate. IVe arc not, thank 
heaven, as the iinfoi’tunate nuns cloistered at the I’rsulines !"’— 
'‘I had understood,' replied Lord Buekhur.st, scarcely able 
to coiUH'al bis iiKlifferenet' to these details, ‘‘ that such of the 
sisterhood jxs possessed the means might enjoy a separate estab¬ 
lishment ?” 


Every house you see yonder, each with its little garden, is 
a sejiarate residence,” replied fcsisler Clemenjc.—“ Many of our 
Pt'gfiyr'S are rich, and benefactresses to the community!— 
Others,'’ said she, with an air of proud humility, “ arc poor as 
the inmates ol tliis convent of St. Rosalia, and maintain them¬ 
selves by selling their prayers to pious ( Ihristians;—and never 
I can promise you, were masses more faithfully performed than 
those of the Beghynagc!”— 

You have cotmtrywomen of my own among you, I under 
stand ?” said the visitor, carelessly. 
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** We have sisters of all nations^” replied the Beghyxu 
*' lam assured that many young women of high coosideraUon 
enter the Beghynage ?** 

** We have usters of all ages,’' replied the Beghyn. 

** Within this year or two, for instance, a young English lady 
of high birth is said to have taken the vows here r 

** We have sisters of all conditions,” replied the Beghyn. 

" You perhaps know her?’*—persisted Lord Buckhurst, coming 
to the point;—“ her family name is Iluret”— 

Bnt what is her name of religion ?” demanded Sister 
Clemenjc. 

“ I never heard.—Her baptismal, was ApoUonia.” 

** We receive a new one at our second baptism to salvation!” 
observed Sister Clemcnje, crossing herself.—“ But we of the 
convents sec little of any but those belonging to our separate 
community, unless during divine service.”— 

** Nevertheless,” observed the visitor, bestowing a handsome 
gratuity on his guide, to enlighten her understanding, ** it strikes 
me that the sister to whom 1 allude, must command ssmm dis¬ 
tinction among you; since with youth and beauty, and a fortune 

of several million of Guilders, she-” 

“ You must allude, then, to Sister Constanje!”—cried the 
Beghyn,— whose denseness Ixjcame semi-transparent on contact 
with a piece of gold.—“ She whom they say will one' day or 
other be superioress of the Beghynage; and who bestowed the 
four new carved confessionals upon the church?”— 

“ Perhaps so.—Are you acquainted with her ?” 

I have seen her, like the rest, at the solemnities of tlie 
church. On her arrival here, she visited the convents in suc¬ 
cession, and bought Lice and work of each, which were again 
sold, and the produce given to the treasury of the community. 
Sister Constanje has bestowed more alms since she entered the 
Beghynage, than the Bishop of Ghent!” 

“ o/a?, then, has a separate establishment?*’ inquired Lord 
Buckhurst, looking form from the casement upon the little 
dotted habitations, exactly resembling those of a Dutch city in a 
child’s toy. 

“ No, mdecd. To be entitled to an indci)endcnt life here, 
you must have made proof of regularity of conduct for three 
yeare, in one of our convents.—But Sister Constanje Ijcing so 
great a benefactress to the community, an exception has been 
made in her favour; so that her probation is taking place 
not in a convent, but the mansion of the grand superioress her¬ 
self. There!—that fine house you see yonder behind the trees!” 

Lord Buckhurst smiled as he surveyed the palazzo pointed 
out, which was scarcely on a par with a neat ^ird-rate English 
farm-house. 

“ Such then is the abode to wluch the wrong-4ieaded enthusiasm 
of disappointed girlhood has devoted poor dear little Apol- 

cc2 
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blossom!” mused he, after taking leave of the Coiivent of St. 
Rosalia; and resuming Ins stroll through the Beghynage, in which, 
at that hour of the day, no one was stirring, except here and there 
a sister in her neat black robes and snowy heaa>gear, scudding 
along on her return from some errand of charity in the^ city, to 
unlock one of the piously inscribed gates, and re-admit herself 
into her solitary castle of holy spinsterhood. 

But even though he had ascertained from the Beghyii of the 
Convent of St. Rosalia, that he w'ould be admitted on application 
to see Sister Constanje, or any other of his acquaintance in the 
community, witli all his lordship’s coolness and self-possession, 
he had not courage to attack the fastness of the superioress of a 
Begliynage! Sister Cloinenje had replied to his inquiries with 
a nod of signiheunt sympathy, “ tTallleurSi un homme d*un age 
7nur, tel que Mmsieurj cela se reqoit partout, meme dans le monde 
lor, estimating the age of her guest, in spite of all Delcroix’s 
preservatives and rcjiaratives to be coeval with her own, he did 
not present himself to her imagination in a dangerous point of 
A'icw.—He was not, however, the less convinced of being other¬ 
wise regarded by the sensitive heart of Sister Constanje. 

“Were 1, as a mere stranger, to request an interview, she 
would not see me,” mused the man of the world; “ were I to 
announce myself by name, still less. In one case, indifl’crcnce,— 
in the other, sensibility,—would secure my exclusion. I am not 
going, however, to w'aste more time upon what may, after all, 
prove an improbable pursuit. 1 will write—write so as not pre¬ 
maturely to alarm the j>oor dear little creature’s susceptibilities.” 

And be accordingly wrote, as if accidentally ]>assing through 
the city, and desirous to afford her tidings of her English 
friends. 

With a degree of cmprcssemeiit very foreign to his habits, and 
arising probably from the excitement produced by so new and 
piquant an aspect of the alligator, liis lordship returned in per¬ 
son to the Begliyiuigc as the bearer of his letter; on delivering 
which at the gate of the superioress, he was cordially invited in 
by the sister in attendance, (who appeared to entertain no more 
alarm than though he had been a minor canon,) and shewn into 
a parloir to await the answer of Sister Constanje. 

In that siiti)>le whitewashed room, adorned only with a large 
crucifix, and the customary plan of the Beghynage, all his mis¬ 
givings returned; and lie paced up and down the sanded floor, 
anxiously aw'aiting the return of his messenger, and convinced 
that either Sister Constanje would refuse to sec so dangerous a 
visitor, or receive him under the solemn protection of the grim 
superioress of the community.—lie felt that she could not fortify 
herself too carefqlly I 

Within a few minutes, however, the door opened, and a 
BogUyn made her appearance, who, but that she immediately 
accosted him by name, it would have been indeed difficult to 
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recognise as his lovely Apol-blossom !—Serenei cold, colourless, 
her depoitihent was as calm as her &ce was inex|»eBsive;—It 
was.hother habit that had so altered her appearance, and re- 
duc^ her to ihc unattractive level of the old Beghyns, with 
vrhom he had been conversing.—It was evident that her nature 
was chared within her. She was as one having been long 
numberea with the dead. The hopes and fears ot youth were 
gone. She had taken up her cross. Her immortality was 
begun. 

So far from appearing embarrassed by his presence, or appro-* 
hensive that the sanction of an elder person was necessary to 
their interview, she pointed to one of the rush-bottomed chairs 
with mechanical courtesy; and quietly taking another, prepared 
to listen to the commumcations he had announced himself de¬ 
sirous to make, as though she were a Judge upon the Bench, 
and he a Q. C. 1 

This perfect composure discomposed him.—He Iclt that the 
common-places he had premeditated touching the health of Lady 
Rachel Lawrance, would be thoroughly out of place;—and iiftcr 
one or two ineffectual attempts to find a more interesting topic, 
an unwonted excitement of feeling at finding himself giving way 
to the alligator so stimulated his pride, that he suddenly burst 
forth into genuine expressions of surprise at finding a person so 
entitled to the comforts and pleasures of life, thus miserably ac¬ 
commodated; and regret that, through the disastrous bias of 
early habits, the worla should have been deprived of one of its 
fairest ornaments. 

I speak only as an Englishman,” said he.—“ The regrets I 
venture to express arc solely in the interests of my country; 
which I feel to have been unjustly bereft of a treasure to which 
it was fai^ entitled.” 

Sister Constanje surveyed him with as much surprise as was 
consistent with her habitual beatitude of serenity.— 

“ If I were to answer you by saying—* Is this all you have to 
communicate ?' ” said she, " you would cari^ away with you a 
conviction not only of my discourtesy, but of my incapability of 
defending the step I have takep.—Better, therefore, frankly 
reply that in my present condition I have neither a sorrow, vexa¬ 
tion, nor regret. I use mv humble efforts to fulfil all the 
better purposes of life,—the duties of faith, hope, charityand 
the accomplishment of this suffices my utmost ambition of 
happiness. I have here many friends and sisters, associated widi 
me jn acts of benevolence;—in the world, I hod none.—I broke 
through no social tie to enter the Beghynagc. My father is no 
more;—^his sister and her son hesitated to accept me as wife and 
daughter till I was able to secure ray fortune to them; and thus 
was I released from a promise otherwise binding.” 

** I was not pleading the cause of Sir John Honeyfield, who I 
believe to be wholly unworthy the great happiness at one time 
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awaitii^ him,” re|^ed Lotd Bockhurst, in a tcme as graveasheff 
own; I was advocating the interests of the commnnitj.” 

Of a community,” retorted Sister Constmije, with an unal* 
tercd countenance.*—** Had I remained a memlierof the one you 
call the world, 1 should scarcely have been in more eztencted 
intercourse with my fellow-creatures than here. Do not con- 
finmd the habits of this place with the peevish selfishness of a 
convent; for the severities and seclusion of which, 1 have 
vocation.—^Here, with the exception of wearing a peculiar habit^ 
I am no more al>sorbc<l by the discharge of religious duties than 
1 should be, I trust, in any other situatimi of life.” 

Then why not exercise them in a wider and happier sphere ?” 
exclaimed his lordship, trusting he was nearing his point 

I have never had much faith in the virtue of the hair-shirt 
worn by St Eloy, under his velvet and cloth of gold!” replied 
the Beghyn, unmoved by his vehemence. “ The cursory glance 
1 took of society convinced me of my own incompetence 
to wrestle with its temptations or support its vexations.—i9er«, 
these are spared me,— here, 1 am content My humble gown, 
and these untapestried walls, facilitate a thousand virtues.—The 
richest man carries with him only a shroud into the grave.— 
Happy those who arc content with as little amid the illusions 
and vunitics of life.” 

** But apart from its vanities and illusions, life has a tliousand 
innocent mversions—a thousand sacred ties!” cried Lord Buck- 
burst 

**Not that I perceived, in my short experience,” said the 
Beghyn, mildly; “ and I had, consequently, nothing to renounce, 
in devoting myself to my present calling.—Most of the persons 
with whom I was acquainted in London, were avowedly victims 
to ennui; disgusted with this life, without courage to aspire to a 
bctlcr.—^It would not have suited me to marry.— I have opinions 
on the sanctity of such a tie, which no man of my own condition 
of life could possibly have shared; and as a single woman, the 
slavery of subservience to the world to which 1 must have been 
subjected,—the scorn with which female celibacy is regarded 
among you,—the fretful inertness into which, in my foriom con¬ 
dition, I should have subsided, would have produced a very dif¬ 
ferent state of mind from the fellowship 1 enjoy here with persons 
of my own persuasion and pretensions, without an apprehensioD, 
—without a care,—^without an embitterment!” 

Ltnd Buekhurst had now lost all patience. Hiere was some- 
thicffi in t^ aspect of any other selfishness than his own, that 
revolted him. 

** And is this lukewarm self-content the purpose for which we 
were emlowed with all the better en^i^^es and more generous 
impulses of human nature ?” cried he.—“ It seems but yesterday 
that die Ught-hculed being we i»ed to call Apol-blossom, was 
complaining the dulness of our London Sundays, as incom- 
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**Wien foa tooee me i» die diecbeerge <<af mj occuaton^d 
dalaefttaatd the ei^oysieQt of my accostomed {deastuea^** vepUed 
Siiter Comtaaje, untouched in the sraaUest d^jree hy hia retort^ 
you would perceive that the career 1 have mabn^d is com¬ 
patible with bout cheerfuktesB mod gratitude to God.—K1 am at 
this moment graver than my wont, it is because the si^ht of your 
tuce reosUs to my heart the few painful moments which the un¬ 
deserved mercies of Heaven have assigned to my share.—Let 
me, therefore, ex^uress a hope,” said she, licang so as to it 

mdispensable fen* her visitor also to rise and take leave, ** that 
should my name chance to be mentioned beibre you by any 
former associate, you will not pronounce upon the better or 
worse of the vocation I have adopted, foom any demmMtratioD 
my appearance may seem to convey.—Farewell 1—We shall 
probab^ meet no more in this wm-ld.—^Accept, therefore, the 
expression of my good wishes for your eternal welfare. May 
that great glory whose divergent rays attain the greatest and 
smallest of created things, enlighten your soul!” 

Blessed out of a whitewashed parknr by a Bef^yn, as others 
are bowed out of a gorgeous saloon by a minister of state I The 
man of St. James’s-street had ti’avcrscd half the ill-paved court 
of the Beghjnagc, before he half-recovered his breath!—He 
had not so much as found presence of mind to express his ad¬ 
miration to the self-sufficient Sister Constanje, (as Alberoni to 
Oellamare,) “ della sua bella parlata.” The utmost he had been 
able to do was so far to repress his irritability as to retain the 
same quiet insouciance in presence of the Beghyn he had affected 
aforedme in presence of Apollonia Hurst 

But the reaction produced a more indignant struggle in his 
mind than he had ever yet experienced; and in his utter impo¬ 
tence either to resist or revenge himself on the alligator, away 
went the man of the world to Aix-la-Chapelle,—taking care the 
newspapers should announce that the waters had been ordered 
for him by his physicians.—He did not, however, deira to ac- 
(|uaint the pubuc whether the routet^ to which he betook himself 
like a madman, in the absence'of better entertainment, formed 
part of the prescription, or whether it afforded a mere refuge for 
petulance. 

The regimen, however, was disastrous. "The fox’s skin,” 
qiu^ the Turkish proverb, "finds its way to the furriers at 
lastfmd the |ndfid fellow who had quitted England in the 
hope of subtraedng a rich Beghyn from her vows, in order to 
add a vring to Greyoke, was foroed, aa his return, to issue orders 
fiir a fidl <a timber on the estate, to Ihe amount of five Uumaand 
pounds! 

Instead of dlstandi^ Jack Honeyfield, and doing hisaadf 
jnstioe, he had been laid writhing m dto dost by the aUigatcMT I— 
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Sister Coostanie had actoidly addveesed him as ** Mc» Howard* 
son r—Insteaa of making him the idol of clay of her ctmvenhial 
life, (as he had fondly imagmed,) she had literally never beem at 
the trouble of asking so much altout him, of Mauley or others of 
her English correspondents, as would have sufficed to acquaint 
her with his change of estate ! 

Audacious, hateful, hypocritical little alligator! 

FLIGHT XII. 

** La persistaoce qua met le monde a s’enfoncer de plus en plus dans les joies de 
1 ogo'isme, dans rabrutissante ivresse de I’interet prive, proave qae le tort est pins 
haul que les individus. £n attendant que la socivte, lassc d’etre execrable, songe 
d se faire moins mauvaise, je ramossc ma part des ftits, et toos le livrc^ dura et 
laids comme je les ai trouves. MMecin assez fort poor nommer les plaies, mua 
impuissant pour les gocrir, je regorde avec vpouvante les progrds de la contagion, 
ft je vous crie d’y prendre garde.”—L uchet. 

It was autumn when the disappointed man scudded back to 
England; and himself, the hazel-nuts, and bcech-trees being 
alike done brown, he felt no particular inclination to hurry 
down to Greyoke, and encounter the scoffing glances of the 
stuccoed portico at his untimely fall of timber.—Nor had he any 
country visits in immediate prospect,—^having as yet published, 
per Morning Posty no bulletin of his arrival; and Ids friends were 
not of the cordial order of people wlio venture into each others* 
houses without formal invitations of the most explicit nature, 
given and acknowledged.— 

He resolved, therefore, to spend a contemplative fortnight in 
London. Having never yet abided therein between the distant 
periods when grouse and turkeys come into season, it presented 
as novel a scene to him as the dominions of Queen Pomare.— 

But though his object in sojourning in his town-house at a 
time of year where those free commoners of nature, the mice, 
are entitled to reside there unmolested, was utter seclusion for 
the freer consideration of his prospects and projects, he had not 
calculated upon the Alcxander-Selkirkian solitariness to which 
he had consigned himself.— 

To Lord JBuckhurst, the west-end of London had hitherto 
presented a busy anthill of men, women, and equipages, hurry¬ 
ing and scurrying, jarring and jostling against each omer, under 
a varnished surfoce of luxury and joy. He had never been at 
the trouble of conjecturing whether those streets were ever 
empty, those parks ever untrodden, or what a^ct the clubs, 
he had always heard so garrulous and felt so stu^, reprei^nted, 
when inhabited only by a superannuated waiter too gouty to 
take his turn out of town like the rest of his confraternity.— 

He saw it all now,—and the sight was anything but refresh* 
ing! The of London being ob&scated by the new 

stagnant atmosphere, eveiything was seen in its real proportfons^ 
—^mean, dirty, ungmnly.—After the picturesque cities of,, the 
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ObQtiiieiil^'^ith their qtudnt ftud^nity oC b;f«^;osie the 

l(»itt uniiiieamfi^ streets, eech side representii^ in its stupid 
uniroraiity a single house, manu&ctory, at iiimxnBiy,-~-'«truck 
him as ^e veiy acme at desolation.-^ 

But tiliis was not all. In the sprim time of the year, the 
pleasures and luxuries of the season affix a fictitious surface to 
things; shutting out their intrinsic deformities, as the line of 
troops formed for the passage of royalty through a crowd, ex¬ 
cludes all view of tlie ragged throng constituting the ma® of the 
people.—But now, a variety of wretchednesses and inf^ies 
started forth to view, ofwhicli he bad been hitherto unct^inisant. 
—Streets of which he had never suspected the existence, though 


sisting side oy 

miserable objects crawling forth from squalid abodes overlooked 
in the glare of summef-sunshine,—habits of vice and grossness^ 
which the perpetual Hitting of the motes of pleasure in^ the 
atmosphere of June, rendered unappareiit,—all these attained 
a foul and offensive prominency, now that he was alone, before 
the skeleton of the mighty monster he had hitherto beheld 
endued with life and animation and clothed with extenuating 


beauty.— 

The place was loathsome to him.—If he ventured into St. 
James’s-street, he %vas set ui>on by diseased beggars eager to 
seize upon the only prey that had fallen for weeks within their 
grasp.—he wandered further, legions of hackney-coachmen, 
long waiting for a fare, beset him vnth their importunities. The 
streets seemed paved with oyster-shells,—A red haze converted 
the very atmosptiere into a grosser element. 

No standing this!”—muttered his lordship, on finding the 
house-dinner of his club exhibit, three days runnine» the same 
faces and the same entr^es^ (the rfitf hem^ at Brighton for his 
health, and the jfilets de soles looking as if they participated in 
his indisposition.)—“ How on earth do people manage who are 
compelled to spend a month in town at this time of year,—either 
to be couched,—or administer to a will,—or prepare their 
marriage settlements, — or any other domestic calamity?— I 
suppose I must try the theatres 1”|— 

But even at the theatres, at that matter-of-fact epoch, he saw 
and heard things, hitherto unheard and unseen,—^the cracking 
o£ walnuts, the popping of ginger-beer, — and the play I — 
Till now, the pleasant parties, or still more interesting personage 
he had been accustomed to accompany to the theatre, hod taken 
care that nothing should be audible to him there, but their 
chattering and flirtations; nor bad he been ever before conscious 
of the surpassing vulgarity to which the preponderance of tlie 
secondary classes in our theatres, has reduced the English stage. 
—Fresh Ifirom the well-rehearsed pieces of the Continent, he had 
not patience with the slovenly acting, dirty-dresses, fmd point¬ 
less dialogue of a stage where Shakspeare and Congreve once 
ruled the taste of the hour.— 


m 
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in a style whi^ Mrs. IVdUk^ 'would bave had a ri^t w 
denounce had she witnessed itat Cindnnati, with his two dlxym 
resting on the front of one of the private boxes and his dun 


^ted in tne door, and a man made ins appearance witn ccucubi 
nuniliari^, whom Lord Buckhurst, as soon as the door was 
cloB^ behind him, discovered to be Sir Thomas Mmilev.— 

" 1 saw you from an opposite box, and could scarcely believe 
my eyes!” cried the intniaer.—“ Saul among the prophets Wm 
nothing to Lord Buckhurst in London, at a time when it is 
populated only by men of my o'wn ignominious profession!” 

Lord Buckhurst cast his eyes vameljr towards the opposite 
row of private boxes.—All empty as his own heart! 

** Lady Mauley and the girls are below,” said he, directing 
by a glance the hrrgnon of his companion towards the public 
boxes, where, simply dressed, and accompanied by two gawky 
girls, with their long curls hanging over their shoulders, like a 
brace of mermaids, sat the Emma of former days, now a portly 
iniddle>aged woman, radiant with domestic happiness and a 
regimen of roast and boiled.—“ At diis time of year, I am some¬ 
times at leisure to give them an evening’s amusement,” said the 
good husband and father, into whose imagination it did not 
enter that his family could amuse itself unsanctioned bj his pre¬ 
sence. 1 like a good play for them,—such as we saw just now.” 
“ I came too late for it.’’ 


“Yes, I saw you saunter in,—^and could hardly believe my 
eyes.—Where on earth do you come from ?” 

“ From the German baths,’’ equivocated the man of the 
world,—“which 1 found full of sunshine and Ru^ians,in June; 
—and left, full of fogs and English, in October.” 

“ And so you were wise enough to return for the autumn to 
the perpetual sunshine of a good old English fireside !” retorted 
the lawyer, rubbing his hands.—“ Well, so much the better! 
Perhaps, if you remain a few days in town, you may find a 
journey to Kussell-scjuare less of a penance tEan dunng the 
season.—When will you dine with us ?”— 

“ To-morrow, if you will!” replied Lord Buckhurst, whose 
notions of friendship being those of Epicurus,—that it is a fidid 
to be cultivated for the produce it will yield, a sentiment^ 
grounded on the possibility of mutual service,—was a fifty tknes 
warmer firiend to the Attomey'^eneral than he had ever been to 
Tom Manley. 

“ Softly, softly!” cried the lawyer, laughing. “ You don^ 
pose 1 mean to inflict my domesticity on a gendeman of voor 
refinement? No, no!—I should like you to meet a few ox the 
Budehurste among whom I live; and fAis is our Bloomsbury 
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SeMoo!—-iyt this time si jeut our cUmiiMmt steu ere no more 
to .be had &ar asUi^ than you, my dear kwd, doriog the moatli 
(ki Sunday, tlierefore, if yoii please ^-a layryer’s 
Lusuie diy, whidbf Im does not enjoy hdidays eooi^ in the 
year to ai(^it of his sancti^ng to soUtude.” 

L(ad Buckhurst, in accordwce with the Algerian mwm of 
hiiMHng the hand you are not strong enough to cut off, acquieSGed; 
•—though sufficiently vexed at havii^ to endure a elm trom one 
wMch, finr so many years of its life, had (^ned and shut npmi 
lees profesdonal. He bad scarcely patience to endure vrith 
seeming complacency the familiarity of his companion; when 
luckily, on the first stroke of the orchestra Ibr the overture of 
the second piece, Mauley rose to huny away,—protesting he 
could never see the play to his satisfaction from a private box.” 

" Hottentot!”—muritiurcd the man of the world, as the door 
appeared to close after liim. A moment afterwards, however, 
the departed put in his head again, like Don Basilio, to remind 
his lot^hip that they ** dined at half-past six preciselyas if a 
Lord Buc^urst were likely to consider the clause ** precisely” 
binding, in the case of a slipshod English cook I 

“ Pray, don’t be late,” observed the lawyer, as he was again 
about to close the door,—“ for before the others come, 1 have a 
word to say to you resiiecting that pretty little ward of mine— 
poor Apollonia Hurst 

And this time, he was gone in earnest 
Very much in earnest too, became the man he left behind.— 
What could this intimation foreshew ?—What possible right or 
title had he to the confidence of the perplexing guardian, touch- 
ing his quondam charge, unless under her own sanction?— 
With what message or embassy had Sister Constanje chafged 
the grave lawyer on his account ?—Right tliankful was he to 
have found so palatable a cud for his ruminations, to animate the 
monotony of nis London loneliness; and on the Sunday in 
question, though beset at White’s by the importunities of a 
whelpish lordling of the guards who fastened upon him for news 
with the voracity of a shark, he shook off firiend and acquaints 
ance, to rush home and dress for dinner; and, without even a 
relay of horses on the road, manned to be in Rossell-square so 
«(precisely” as the clock was striking half-past six, that^ even in 
that punctual house, the drawing-room was solely in possession 
iff the governess and the young ladies; all three looking as stiff 
as if staffed with bran, so grievously were they oppressed by the 
presence of a lord who was neither King’s Bench nor Woolrack. 

A few minutes only had elapsed, however, before in hurried 
the excellent Attorney-general, smelling of lavender water mid 
Winds(»r soap, like the Soho-sqoare Bazaar; all firiendlinew 
as when of old he used to drop in to breakftst in HaUcin- 
stieet lo 1 the two girls warmed up into a natural mamier 
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the moment their itUher i^peared, like the ohUlj emrth dhffiered 
by an au^icioua sunrise. . 

I am heartily elad to see you;—Lady Mauley Yrill be 
here directly,” said he. ** She appears to have reckoned 
too far on your proverbial unpimctuaiit^^. Between onzselveB, 
I am not sorry for it; being most anxious to say a word to 
you about a new project of my eccentric little friend, which, 
out for your influence in the affair, I should be apt to tax as the 
most extravagant of the many strange steps she has taken. For 
I cannot doubt, my dear lord,” continued the lawyer, glancing 
cautiously first at his daughters and then at his guest, that, 
however demurely you assign the German Spas as the aim and 
end of your recent tour, you have visited this wrong-headed 
young woman by the way ?—How, otherwise, am I to account 
for me sudden rekindling of an entliusiasm—to call it by no 
tenderer name—so long dormant ?” 

Lord Buckhurst was vexed to find himself growing excessively 
nervous. lie managed, however, to reply with tolerable self- 
possession,—“ As I was passing tlirough Ghent, I certainly pre¬ 
sented myself at the Beghynage.” 

“I guessed as much!— 1 could have sworn it!” muttered 
Mauley. “ Bless luy soul! what heaps of flax are even the 
soberest of these wilful creatures.—After spending her whole 
life, too, in a convent!—Well, perhaps that may be the reason. 
(!Iertain I am that one of my—a-hem!—You saw our little Apol- 
blossom then ?—And how was the poor dear girl looking ?” 

" I saw Sister Constanje the Beghyn, in whom I should have 
been much puzzled to trace a single lineament of your former 
ward,” replied Lord Buckhurst, looking as dull and dry as the 
plaster-cast of a philosopher covered with dust, at the top of a 
book-case. 

And yet so little altered in reality,’’ cried Mauley, " that, 
after all her experience of your indifference, or rather of your de¬ 
votion to another, she has actually empowered me to draw out a 
deed of gifl, and secure a portion of her estate to the value of 
sixty thousand pounds, in order to——” 

“Mr. Rouseham!”—announced the pursy butler, throwing 
open the door for the admission of a little consequential atom of 
a man, who looked like a Lilliputian strayed into Brobdignag. 

“ Otae of tlie first men of the day,—an intelligence of ve^ 
superior order,” whispered Mauley, m a tone of solemn cond- 
dence, to his guest, hastening forward to meet the new-comer; 
who, insignifleant as he was, affected to step down foom a pedes¬ 
tal to the level of the company. 

Lord Buckhurst heartily wished him upon it agtun,—^in West¬ 
minster Abbey,—or the Tribune of Florence,—no matt^ where 
it might be his ambition to be set up;—so eager was he to be 
taken off the tenter-hooks on which his inexplicit friend had sus¬ 
pended him.—There was no hope, however I— A Mr. Higgin- 






bottom bow atnved, ^^hom Mauley ^hii^ied iside to Lord 
BiK^hurst to be a mirror of Atticism,—the finest sdbolar of the 
dayf;-»ai}d a minute afterwards, an indmdiud atun^red his 
way ibto the room, who, from his uncouth, uuMinly appeanmce, 
eemned to have been m^e by the carpenter. From hia saturnine 
air, the experienced man of the world decided this to be tibe wag 
of the party. ^ Nor was he mistakmi.—Mr. Sylvanus Cox was 
the great orimnabof half the stereotyped jokes of lesser Iiondon. 

Lady Blarney, too, now occupied her fitting position on the 
sofa, instantly poducing a fusion in the little circle, such as the 
emollient presence of a woman never fails to create. No chance, 
therefore, of another confidential word from his host, already 
deep in oriental politics w'itli Mr. Rousehara, who denounced in 
such a menacing tone the faultiness of our foreign policy in 
general, and that of the cast in particular, that smaU as he was, 
all present seemed to feel it lucky for Downing-street that a 
parish or two intervened between it and Russell-square. 

After the turbulent exposition of the little great man’s opi¬ 
nions, or rather deliven' of his judgment, Jx)rd Buckhurst, how¬ 
ever pre-engrossed by his personal interests, could not refrain 
from a smile at the little thread of a voice in which the prodi¬ 
gious Mr. Higginbottom piped forth his prolix rejoinder, which 
sounded as though it proceeded from a linnet perched on his 
own colossal shoulder. It was like the tenth century pretending 
to argue with the twentieth; so thoroughly was Rouschani a 
man of the future, and Higginbottom of toe'past;—the head of 
the former being stuffed sis full of impracticaule theories, as the 
head of the latter with theories thoroughly exploded. Both 
were human anachronisms;—the Attic from being behind-hanJ 
with the century, the Fourierite from being in advance of it.— 
The intelligence of the one was an effort of memory; of the 
other, of conjecture.—The one abided in the tombs; the other 
in the clouds. Higginbottom still adhered to the Aristotelian 
philosophy; while Rouseham was a human touchstone, on whose 
credulity had been successively assayed all the bran new opathies 
and ologies of speculative Europe. 

Sylvanus Cox, regarding the happy pair as two of the most 
advantageous butts of his acquaintance, was overjoyed at the 
j)rospect of shewing off their absurdities for the amusement of a 
fashionable lord;—while the host, the soundest-headed and 
soundest-hearted man of the party, prevented only by the sim¬ 
plicity of his heart and a certain want of tact arising from the 
limited nature of his circulation in the world from appearing in 
society as clever a man as he was an excellent lawyer, extracted 
what amusement or information he could from all or any of 
them, as the wise man is ever content to light his candle at that 
of a fool 

On the liable table round which the half-dozen persons 
constituting the party now took their places, an excellent plam 
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dinner was sexY^—^mth an abundance of the best of ti^bse 
generous wines m which the lukewarm Eng^h take costfort 
under ^e afflictions of their climate;—liord jSuckhurst and the 
wit being pla^ on either side the lady of the house, and the 
political and literaiw pedants on either side their host.— 
Thwarted in his hopes of obtmning fulleir intelligence ccmcem- 
ing the fair Beghyn, Lord Buckhurst took his reven^ in surly 
silence; assuming much the abhorrent air that*Louis STV. must 
have worn when, in a fit of gallant condescension, one day at 
Neuilly, he permitted the Princesse de Conti and the Duchesse 
de Bourbon to send to the guard-house for pipes and tobacco, to 
try their skill at smoking; and, with bis well-known hatred cf 
unsavoury odours, sat by, in his royal pomp, inhaling the fames 
of pigtail demise qiialite .—The wit of Sidney Smith or Refers, 
would not have spurred him to a retort.— 

Househam, who was one of the cducation-raad, had already 
opened his batteries in defence of his system. 

“ For my part,” lligginbottom ventured to observe, in reply 
to one of the petulant outbursts of the little enurgumen, his rival, 
I confess it creates only a feeling of weariness and anxiety in 
my mind, when forced to contemplate the passing time as a neld 
to be planted exclusively with oaks and aloes, to flourish a hun¬ 
dred years hence !—How is a man to find leisure for the culti¬ 
vation of his own intellects, while perpetually busying himself 
a])out those of his great grand-children?*’— 

“ Pho, pho, pho I”—interposed Sylvanus Cox. “ The intel¬ 
lects of some men require no cultivation! Rouscham, for in¬ 
stance, was bom F.R.S.,—like Minerva starting armed cap~a~pie 
from the brain of Jupiter !—Rouscham can afford to busy him¬ 
self with the endownents of an auxiliary London university at 
llong Kong.” 

An humbler man than myself may be permitted to fling his 
pebble on the cairn of Ignorance, upon whose summit is about 
to be erected the grand Temple of Universal Civilization,” ob¬ 
served Rouscham, fancying the scoffer in earnest—Let each 
of us do as much, and the grand pyramid will be accomplished. 
It was only yesterday, sirs, I received the thanks of my learned 
friend Dr. Anacharsis Squashimus, of New York, for the aid I 
have been able to lend in London to the promulgation of his 
admirable new system for the gradual cmblanchment of the 
various coloured races of mankind; by the institution of model 
villages on the coasts of Africa with premiums for psurti-coloured 
marriages, and annual prizes for the production of mulatto chil¬ 
dren in the first generation, quadroons in the second, and so 
forth. According to Dr. Anarcharsis Squashimus’s comprehen¬ 
sive calcniationi^ it would require only one hundred and fifty 
years to extinguish the negro creation from the sorfiice of the 
globe I”— 

" Scouring ottt the blacks like blots from a careless copy 1” 



crie4, Sylyimus Cox*--«B^viwimol--I>fc ScnjMliimuB’s system 
xett^uds mie'of t^e theory'of beatitudes of, a. Ft«n<m noyeiist,~ 
^0 believes ia a suc^seaou of inheres; w tbi^ ia the nearest 
next world to this, the happy couples of our own will he absorbed 
into one, which, finding a sympathetie self, in the tollowhm 
sphere, become aeam absorbed; so that by the time each 
of us attains the dxth sphere, he vdll have become the loxtv- 
fourth part of an angel; and so forth,-~Htill the apex of the ^ 
soibent pytamid attains the feet of the divinity!—^IHnk of the 
inefl&ble joys of the sphere of spheres, where one subsides into 
the infinitesimal portion of a sentient entity f— 

This was merely a tub thrown out for the benefit of that great 
whale. Hieroglyphic Rouscham.—But Lady Mauley looked grave, 
and the discussion re>subsidcd to earth.— 

“ It strikes me,” resumed the iuild>voiced Patagonian, while 
the speculative philosopher was gravely ruminating on the 
Coxian theory of absorption, " tliat so tar from deriving any 
present amelioration or aggrandizement fironi the far-sighted 
wisdom of the century, we are sensibly retrograding, in all that 
concerns letters and the arts.—The roaring of the furnace and 
bubbling of the crucible, seem to have superseded politer sounds; 
and in our zeal fur Science, wc. reduce ourselves to the condition 
of the Cyclops.”— 

Mr. Sylvanus Cox muttered some allusion to his eye, not in¬ 
tended to reach articulately so far as his noble opposite neigh¬ 
bour. 

“ I can scarcely imagine, my dear Higginbottom, what you 
would have!”—observed the lawyer, who was now carving a 
saddle of mutton with a degree of dexterity which a royal senes¬ 
chal or the head waiter of a tuhk d'luUe might have envied.— 
“ We have singing for the million,—we have schools of design 
for the million,—we have new universities,—academic^—asso¬ 
ciations,—art-unions,— all for the million I”— 

“The very thing I complain of!”—piped Higginbottom, 
jiecvishly.—“ The field is over-cultivated.—As the influence oi 
religion is olwerved to decline under the ascendancy of its 
priestly establishments, art is becoming extinguished under the 
false excitemente created by predominant institutions.—^The old 
masters painted and composed hobly, without the aid of any 
such stimulants; and while we perjictually belabour our con¬ 
temporaries with the phrase of ‘ working for posterity,’ I am 
convinced that one of the great correctives of the grander 
schools, was that they thought only of working for their con¬ 
temporaries. There was not a painting extant in Raphael’s or 
Titian’s time, capable of inspiring them with a hope of com¬ 
manding at the end of four centunes, twice the admiration they 
commanded in their bom days. But the immediate return of 
fame and reward excited their genius to the utmost; whereas 
posterity is an equivocal tribunal, whose decrees must always be 
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conjectural, and whose applause the vanity of human nature 
fancies itself to have b€sp(»en.*'-~ 

‘*A man must be fool-hardy, indeed, who, now-a-days, so 
abuses himself P cried Rouseham. “ Who can anticipate, even 
for a year, the virescence of his laurels?—At the prodigious rate 
of progress the Intelligence of Man has attained, a discovery of 
to-morrow, sir, may supersede the finest discovery of to-day.— 
Who now despairs of reaching the antipodes,—or the moon,— 
or the depths of the ocean ?—Marvels quite as wondrous have 
been accomplished in our times.”— 

” Aerial carriages, tunnels, and diving-bells have certainly 
conveyed us the first stt^e!”—said Mauley, with a smile. —“ I 
say nothing of balloons, which seem to have subsided into an 
old-fashioned invention of the last century. But it strikes me 
that, in its progress up hill, a vehicle is sometimes in want of a 
pike-staff to rest upon!”— 

“ If these new inventions had any moral purpose,” observed 
the classic Higginbottom, ** I could be content to see the world 
close its books and shut up its study as determinedly as it has 
done, in order to betake itself to the laboratory and the experi- 
mentary. But all is whim-wham, and the pit is bottomless. We 
arc not the better or the wiser for travelling thirty miles an 
hour; nor have all the Professors’ chairs ever instituted brought 
ns two crops a-ycar, or so much as lowered the price of potatoes! 
What I call a valuable effort of the human mind is that which 
either ameliorates the condition of our fellow-creatures, or in¬ 
spires them with ])hilosoph 3 ' to support it.” 

“ A truism w'orthy of the portico!” cried Sylvanus Cox, 
gravely. 

“ But the fact is,” resumed Higginbottom, ** all these struggles 
after discovery are the result of rapacity. Tliough not the 
golden age, this an age of gold. If we do not waste our lives 
in searching after the ])hilosophcr’s stone, the labours of modern 
literature, art, and science have no other aim or object than the 
acquirement of means to maintain a place among the flutterers 
of the day, and vie with the ennobled Jews, who are the vice¬ 
roys of modern Europe. The painter produces such pictures 
as will seUt —the sculptor such statues as will w//,—the horticul¬ 
turist such flowers as will w//;—nay, the man of letters,—the 
poet, — the dramatist, — is intent only upon works that will 
SBULI While indulging in the cant of working for posterity, we 
study only the whims of the vulgar Millionaries, whom the golden 
speculations created by our colonial resources are constantly 
stranding like whales upon our shores.” 

" Very like a whale I” muttered Sylvanus Cox, perceiving that, 
throughout the discussion. Lord Buckhurst had been engaged in 
conversation with Lady Mauley. 

** And what effect do these saleable prettinesses, I ask you, 
produce upon the popular mind?” piped Higginbottom.' " Fntter 
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its tastes to a still lower stancUrd of d^radtdionT Afler con- 
tempjating one of the grand des^ns of Oaravamio or Giiercino, 
notions of haman nature become ainplified^^^ereas all these 
nambj'i^mbjisms of annuals and vignetteS)—all this squandering 
of intell^ upon periodical literature- ” . 

** Mere arabesques, sir,—mere meaningless embeUishments of 
the grander olnects and pursuits of the century 1” interrupted 
Bouseham, galled out of all patience by the prolixity of his an* 
tagonist The age we live in, sir, has projects in baud which 
do not admit of that idolatry of art which can exist only in the 
inert and enervate condition of a country.” 

“ Nevertheless, the CTeat masters of Italy lived in stirring 
times 1” interposed Maidey. 

« For my part, I look upon the fine arts and the vices of 
society as the product of the same luxurious idleness,” crietl 
Househam. “ Were the same powers of mind that produce an 
historical picture applied to any available purpose, Hans Holbein 
might have been a Fust,—lliibeus, a Copernicus,—Kncllcr, a 
Newton,—Sir Joshua, a Watt,—and Wilkie, a Davy! But, thank. 
Heaven, the misapplication of tident is nearly at an end! Ma¬ 
chinery, sir—machinery will soon supersede all such waste of 
intellect Whod is already admirably curved by mechanism; 
marble will follow. Photographic j)oriraits and Daguerreotypes 
are beginning to content the aldcrmcifs wives; and now that tiic 
million can sing for their own amusement, they arc becoming less 
frantic after concerts and oratorios. Mechanical organs arc 
adopted in all but cathedral towns, in place of organists; and 
very soon, everything of that kind will be accomplished by wheels 
and flinders!” 

“ Even arguments!”—added Sylvarms Cox, gravely, who, 
towards the close of the little man’s noisy harangue, had observed, 
wtto voce, for the heneftt of Lord Buckhurst, as Diogenes used to 
observe under similar circumstances—“ yw upat ’—I see land.” 
“ 1 do not despair of beholding a high-pressure debate carried 
on in parliament, while the honourable members arc more than 
usually fast asleep on their benches!” 

Lorn Buckhurst, who, to conceal his utter want of sympathy 
with the disputants, had devoted ‘himself throughout dinner to 
the amusement of Lady Mauley, with a sedulousness that woulti 
have been a virtue in a party of twenty but was a vice in a party 
of six, felt strangely relieved when, during the placing of dessert 
upon table, seats were ominously interposed lietween those of the 
host and hostess and their guests, for the use of the only cherubs 
to whom seats arc available; and he perceived that a savage 
custom he had read of in books prevailed in the bouse of Mauley, 
of serving up the children with the ice and Savoy cakes. It was 
a choice of evils. But any species of prattle was preferable to the 
rigmarole of the modern mystics around him; which, as true 
no meaning puzzles more than wit,” he did not even trouble 
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himself to unraveL In his capacity of the kindest and moat ii^ 
diligent of fathers, Manley assnmed a &r nobler poddon in hk 
eyes than as the MsBcenas of the ^ Pancras jihilosophexs. 

On the other hand, by a gracious administration of dried 
cherries to one of the bright*eyed mermaids he had olkerved 
the play, and a quesdon or two to the other concerning the piece 
they had been su{^sed to see ti^ther. Lord Budunirst wt 
only obtained bis p^on from both parents for his apathy donna 
dinner, but determined Mauley to qualify the remarks he had 
premeditated concerning the in&tuation of ApoUonia. 

On second thoughts,*’ said he, when, as they were tdking 
coffee together, his noble guest reverted to the subject, " I do 
not feci jusdfied in betraying the poor giri’s weakness without 
her further sanction. Clearly discerning Aer object in the do¬ 
nation, I frankly own that I have written to remonstrate; repre¬ 
senting to her that her intentions savour more of the flighdness 
of a Lady Rachel Lawrance than of a self-controlling Ohrisdan. 
For, after all, how can she be assured that an increase of fortune 
would promote the happiness of poor Gatty ?—My wife, whose 
intendons arc better than her judgment in such matters, probably 
created such an impression on her mind. At all events, the 
kindness being intended towards yourself, it was to yourself it 
had better have been secured.” 

However,” added Sir Thomas, interrupting himself on seeing 
Sylvanus Cox shouldering his way towards them, chaiged to the 
muzzle with a joke, 1 nave made up my mind not to disclose 
the secret even to Emma, till 1 receive a reply from our poor dear 
Beghyn; and must therefore not only decline answering further 
questions, but exact the same discretion, my dear lord, of yourself.” 

The following day, Lord Buckhurstwas on his road into Wilts. 
—He was in hopes of having stolen a march upon the alligator I 


STANZAS. 

BT XI88 8XE1.TOH. 

" Heu' quattto mmuB est cum reliquls ▼arawi, quKin tni memfailwa!” 


Tret ask if I reoiembcr thee !— 

Thou, who wast more than life to me— 
Thon, whosediR'k locks and eves of light 
Are still before my waking sight— 
Thon, whose soft voice and accents deep 
Still haunt me in mine hours of sleep! 


Not mine the tears that quickly flow. 
Nor mine the voice of ready woe. 

But deep within my^ silent breast 
It buro^ and feeds its own unrest, 
Shsdowing with its profound dinpair. 
All things foat sha^ be bright and fair. 


Within tins world of many woes, 
One flower for me in beauty rose— 


One star of tender romance shone— 
That flower is crush’d, that light is gone; 
All others beam in vain for me¬ 
in darkness t remember thee. 

Love never can be mine again, 

But mem’ry I must still retain; 

She brings me back thy foce so foir— 
Those lauglung eyes, tl^ waving hair— 
And breawes m my delighted ear, 
Tones that I never more ahall hmr. 

Yet is my heart too high and proud 
To bare itself before the crowd— 

The world hath taught me to conceal 
What thon alone conldst bid me feel; 
And nothing it conld give can be 
Bear as these memories of thee! 
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A NIGHT WITH BUBNS. 

. SB. SBBI.TOM HACKSKZIB, AtITEOH OF ''TITIAK.’* 

it is zeeorded that vrhea Sir Walter Soott vas a tad of fifteen, he saw 
Boms. I may tralj say, Vh-g^Hum vidi tanitm^ are his own words^ 
Much more fortunate was Ancb'ew Homer, w‘ho spent an evening in 
^ poet’s company, and—^must I tell it?—then and there imhib^ so 
mudi liquid, rather stronger than spring'Water, that his head ached 
swely the next morning. 

Between fifty and sixty years ago, there fiourished a worthy, in the 
city dT C^Usle, who—’bless the mark!—^was smitten with the desire of 
fame; and not content with the dim and distant prospect of obtaining 
it by liis humble occupation as a vendor of linen, adventurously fixed 
his glance on no less a mark than that pedestal whereon, with a 
pencil of hght,” Benown has inscribed the names of the illustrious who 
have written themselves into earthly immortality. 

Andrew Hm'ncr was the name of the wight who (in his own estima¬ 
tion) was worthy to break a lance with those proud heirs of fame who 
have gained the w'orld’s admiration. It is for antiquaries to ascertain 
what relation he bore to the renowned lioro of tiic nursery-rhymes— 
he who eat lus Christmas pie snugly in a comer,” and, (lucky dog!) 
had the good fortune to pull out a plum” every now and then. 

Leaving that question to the research of the Dryasdusts, let us con- ' 
tinue our story.—Andrew Homer had reached the sage age of three¬ 
score, ere he had fuUy mode up his mind in what manner he idmuld 
astonish the public. He determined, at last, to “witch tho world 
with noble”—horsemanship, but rhymes. lake many men, before, 
in, and since his day, he mistook the aspiration for the ability—the 
wish for the power to write. Thus do we constantly see practical 
illustrations of the frog trying to swell to the size of the lordly bison, 
and thus have we been afflicted with manifold imitations of the better 
brethren of the quill—^the Scotts, the Bulwers, the Levers, the Ains¬ 
worths, the Dickenses, the Jameses,—in which, like the Cliinese 
artists, the copyists give every defect with remarkable fidelity, but 
invariably contrive not to give the grace, the expression, and the 
freshness which breathe life into the origin^s 1 

Sundry quires of what he courteously and complacently called 
poetry, were written ly Mr. Homdr. These he read to such of his 
customers as he could prevail upon to listen. When he lacked this 
“ audience, fit though few,” he was wont to read his effusions aloud, 
ore rofyindOf for his own edification; and, if he was in a particularly 
pleasant and placid vein, he would send for a neighbour, who had 
brightened his intellect by making tine tour of England—as candle- 
smi^er and hili-sticker for sundry Iheatrical and erratic companies— 
and bribe him, with a gill of whisky <»> a mutchin of de, to listen to 
the meUifluous rhymes which their author numotonously poured out- 
like a cbM pouring a tlun stream of muddy water into a bottomless 
vessel Andrew Homer’s amour propre wodd be gratified, evet and 
anon (between gulps), with such inteijectionai remarks, as “ Gude— 
veragttde!”—“ Beal fine rhymes!”—** Excellent!—mafiiiith, Shol^pere 
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ne’er wrote sick po’try iis thatr* .But, by the tltoe the jSuidi were 
disposed of, the listener usually fell into a calm de^.’ V^I^V^teTer 
other merits or demerits th^ possessed, it was prewy that 

3Ir. Andrew Holneris thymes were of a composinff natuiw^-^e 
of writing Such has not died with him. 

The proverb which tells us that a prophet has no honour itt his own 
country, is equally true when applied to poets. The good peofde of 
Carlisle have never been too discerning, and, indeed, it is rauier a re¬ 
commendation than otherwise tor a man, among them, to be somewhat 
of a dullard. They were as blind to literary merit in 1785, as they 
arc in 1843, or as they have been in any year of grace since Paley 
cast too much light upon their mental obscurity. Is it wonderful, 
then, that Horner shared the common doom?—that he gained, at best, 
the dubious distinction of Iteing sneered at as a half-witted rhymester, 
or positively condemned for the folly of neglecting his business for his 
verses? 

How could a soul like liis he “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” in the 
dull city of Carlisle? What more natural than that, 

“ Aspiring upwards—like a star,” 

it should seek a more extended range—a wider sphere of action. What 
moni obvious than that this should be gained by the then important, 
but now common steji—^})ublicatiou! 

Andrew Horner read his own jiocms for the thousandth time,— 
w'orked himself once more, and for ever, out of his lingering doubts 
and into the. heart of his old convictioti, that they w'cre truly exquisite, 
■and then magnanimously resolved to—print them. 

It is faithfully recorded, in one of the gossiping memoirs of the 
time, that ILinri the Fourth of France once entered a .omall town, and 
was met at the gate by the mayor and eorporatiou, AvitU a right loyal 
address—that is, an addni.cs in Avhich the reigning monarch is told, 
even as his predecessors were told, in the most sycophantic terms, that 
he, is all but a God upon earth; ‘'next door to a cherubim,” in short, 
like Master Wackford Scjiicers. May it please your most august and 
.sacred majesty,” added the chief representative of municipal wisdom, 
•‘we would have saluted you with cannon, according to ancient 
custom, but for seventeen reasons:—the first is, your majesty, we have 

not got any cannon-” “ That will do,” hastily interrupted the 

king, as he gave spur and rein to his charger, “ I excuse the remain¬ 
ing sixteen reasons.” Jn like manner—oh, gentlest of all gentle readers 
—-could we enumerate a gi*cat variety of circumstances which, 
unfortunately, prevented AndrcAv Horner’s having his book printed at 
Carlisle. The first Avas that, in the year 1785, there actually was not 
a printing-office in that ancient city. Perhaps, like the French king, 
you will “ excuse the other sixteen reasons.” 

The nearest plae.e, at that time, where he could have his book cre¬ 
ditably Imought out, AA*as the good city of Glasgow—then, as now, 
famous for the punch-making and puncJi-bibbing powers of its worthy 
inhabitant. 

To Glasgow,^ therefore, Andrew went It was quite “ the poet’s 
pilgrimage.” There he speedily learned that the expense of printing 
and publishing was no trifie; but, then, what was a little money—nay, 
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whAt was a great deal of ii, in the balance waixurt his inuitortal fame! 
;^though not actually a Scot by birth, our mend vras “ too, far north*^ 
io iddse any bargain on the instant vrith the:Gla^^ bibliopole, but 
1^ it pending, or, as he would say, “ hanging betwixt and between.” 
^ mind was too enlarged to be made np, like a travelling-bag or a 
prescription, “ at a moment’s notice;” he had to consider, on his way 
ba^ to Carlisle, what number of copies it would be proper to print 
the moderate calculation that there certainly must be at least one 
lover of poetry in every parisli in England and Scotland, (to say 
nothing of that part of the kingdom called Ireland, and the town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,) his original idea was for a small impression o£ 
-—ten thousand copies. TTio more prudent bookseller recommended 
the maawnum to bo a paltry live hundred, and, when Andrew had tho 
estimates before him, he was fain to confess tliat it might bo as well, 
perliaps, not to venture upon thousands until the sale of hundreds 
would furnish the means of paying expenses. 

Andiw Homer—like an Indiaiuon from Calcutta, or Barney Rior-i’ 
dan, when he met the Amcricnix liner far out at sea—^u'as “ homeward 
bound” when he came to the principal hostdrie in the ancient town of 
Ayr; not very far from which is Mossgiel, the farm held by Rolxerl 
Burns at the date of tliis anecdote, and where, if Ac lost some money, 
the world gained the fine poetry which—-in a continuous, doep, and 
flashing stream—^flowed to his ]>cu. fi'om his heart, dm*ing his residence 
there. 

It never was ascertained Mr. Andrew Horner took such a 
detour to the west os Ayr—some thirty miles out of the direct rood 
from Glasgow to Cai'lisle; but poets Ixave odd fancies, sometimes, and 
poetasters, having the organ of imitation very strong, affect to be dis¬ 
cursive, in the hope that oddity (copper-gilt) may be mistaken for the 
sterling metal of originality. 

It was a fine evening in September, 1785, when the redoubtable 
Andrew Horner entei’cd the common room of the inn at Ayr. Some 
half-dozen ranting, roaring, dashing young fellows—fond of their glass 
and joke^—were sitting down to dinner as he entered, exactly “ in the 
nick of time.” Room was immediately made for him. The oldest 
occupant in the room took the chair, according to tlie inn-usage 
“within the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” and, by the contrary 
rule, Andrmv Horner was made vice-president, by virtue of his being 
the most recent arrival. 

We may take it for granted tixat, what Mr. Carlyle would call “ the 
remorkablest” justice, was executed upon all the viands. The cloth 
being removed, tixe chairman gave “the king.” It was Andrew’s 
turn next; and, in the customaiy routine, he should have given “the 
queen and royal family;” but, much to the surprise and amusement of 
Accompany, he started on his legs, made a vehement speech “ de 
omnibus rebus” (which, being interpreted, does not mean a rebus in an 
omnibus, as we once heard a blue-stocking translate it!)—branch¬ 
ing off to London polities and Cxunberland potatoes—^glancing at 
William Pitt, the boy-minister of that day, and Lord Thurlow’s 
gracious manner—gliding into a dissertation upon salmon-fishing and 
Iri^ linen; and, by a nice gradation, introducing a lengthy eult^y of 
the British poets, with a modest allusion to his own metrical mmts. 
So intent was he on the subject, that he plumped down into bis chair, 
at the end, without having proposed any toast whatever. 



The wit who prosided hiid atrayjMrtiettlar and pleasant jpeiasctont 
for fan. Therefore, no sooner had Bamer resumed hs seat, than ihe 
chairman—with a gravity of maimer which decmved no one but 
self-satisfied mid unomudoos bnt^ intimated that it wotM he no aaom 
than decmcoos to drink the hpjJth of the emineat literary dliaracter 
whose society they were then fortunately enjoying. After a few more' 
compliments, the hyperbole of whidi was mtqtdsitdy htdicrons, h« 
proposed ** The Poets of Great Britain, and II&. Homer, tiidr wrartiy 
representative.’* 

Such a toast could only be drank **with all the hononr^-->an infec¬ 
tion which invariably makes me envy a de^ man. Homer, of 
course, responded, as best he could. His speech would hove been 
very Ciceronian, no doubt, but that the orator had the misfortmie to 
stammer. However, he stuttered out his thanks—the unusual exdto- 
ment having much augmented his natural infirmity—and though he 
said little, that little, owing to his defective utterance, was like Cha¬ 
teaubriand, Buckingham, Francis Ain^orth, or any other traveller to 
far climes—^ went a great wag. 

So copiously was he fed with flattery and punch that, ere the second 
bowl of the latter was exhausted, Andrew Homer had mounted on a 
table (by special desire), and, with great emphasis, read fmr his new 
friends sundry extracts from what he loved to call his ** poetic poems.” 
Much mo(^ applause followed this exhibition, and more than ever did 
he believe tliat he was predestined to revive fine poetry in the land. 

To cony on the joke yet further, and fool Mm to the top of his 
bent,” a critical dispute was commenced as to the relative merits of 
each poem which the company had heard. At last, one gentleman 
hinted, with a show of independence, tlmt their guest might not be 
such a veri/ mighty bard os they imagined. Homer’s mettle was up 
immediately, and, with as much warm^ as modesty, he defended him¬ 
self. His opponent affected to be yet more critical, and folly aroused 
Andrew’s in^gnation by exclaiming, “Tut, mon! there’s a lad near 
hg wha wnd mak mair pomes in a day than yonrscl’ cud compose, as 
ye call it, in a month o’ Sundays!” 

Extremely indignant at this imputation on his hardship, Andrew 
rashly backed himself against the field. A wager was immedmtely 
offered, taken, and booke<^ as to the result of a trial of poetic strength 
between Andrew Homer and this “ lad near by,” who was put forward 
as his opponent. It was resolved to bring the matter to a condnsiem 
cm that night, if possible. It must be confessed—^but this, of course, 
is merely hinted to our readers, in the “ most private and confidential” 
manner imaginable—that os Andrew had hastily made the bde, and as 
hastily repented having done so, his forlorn hope lay in .the fancied 
impossibility of meeting his poetic opponent that nighty as it now was 
waadag late. His firm intention was to quit Ayr at dawn of day, and 
thus galley out o£ the responsibility he h^ lasUy incurred. 

But his companions knew—what he, alas 1 did not—that the 
Ayr fireemasons held tiieir monthly dtting that night, and that the 
young poet whom they sought was tiims actually in the bouse with 
that go^y fimtemi^—he h^g one of the **brethxen of the mystic 
tie.” They called him out, briefly esqdained the ludicrous dreum- 
stsnees of the ease^ and had no dimeu]^ in persuading him to entmr 
the lists {gainst tim Carlisle bardling. 






Xh 9 8tittnger-poet entered the iwsa^ and And^ ^on^lr Cjpiild ae^ 
at a jgkniee, tibat be was no etnnmdn man. At time, h^ age ww . 
about son^ dix'iu^twenty years. Bis f(V3n was ^rigoirona rather than 
robnat. He was. wdl n^e, and veij strongly set together. His 
height wipe radier above the middle size; hnt a aBght stoop iii the 
neoky r soch as may frequently be noticed in men who ibUaw the 
plough, (and in Scotland at that time, few fiirmers were fdx>ve iloing ‘ 
th^ own buainess,) took somewhat frrom his stature. His complexion 
was dark-—swarthy, indeed; and lus features might be called massive , 
rather than coarse. But his face was any thii^ but common; in re¬ 
pose, k hod the contemplative, melancholy lode wmch so often indicotea. 
tim preaeace of high imagination; and when he spdee, (often with a 
sharp, and freqnenUy with a witty, or boldly eloquent rmnork,) theiw 
was a preponderance of intelligence—of genius, in his aspect and 
its expression such as Lavater would have l^on happy to bdiold. His 
broad pale brow was shaded by dark hair, with rather a curl than a 
wave. His voice was particulugly sweet, yet manly and sonorous.. 
But the chief charm of a very remarkable countenance lay in his eyes,* 
which were large, dark, and beautifully expressive. Tliey literal]^ 
seemed to glow when he spoke with feeling or interest. W hen con¬ 
versation excited him, as it often did, they kindled up until they all 
but lightened. 

Such was tlie young man now introduced to Andrew Homer, and 
whose very glance suljdued him, amid the flush of his Bacch^alion 
revidries, into a feeling of his own insignificance. . It might have been 
as much by accident ob design that the stranger was not introtluced by 
name. At that time, indeed, he had achieved only a local reputation. 
In a short time after, he was acknowledged as one of the most eminent 
and brilliant men his country ever produced,—how did that country 
reward his genius! 

He readily joined in the conversation, and did not allow the cop to 
pace the table “ like a cripple,” to use one of Christopher North’s 
menmrable expressions. His language, if sometimes careless, wsi 
always vigorous; and it was very evident that, whatever hia education 
might have been, his mental powers were great. Tlierc are men who 
acUeve greatness without tlie dust of the schools,” making cobwebs in 
tlicir minds, and suclx would probably dwindle into common-place 
persons if they hod all the advantages of education. They be^me 
original thinkers and doers, precisely because they have had to teach 
themselves. At the head of this class may be placed the Ayrshire 
poet. 

It required Uttle pressing to get him to sing several songs of his 
own oompoaition; and the unfortunate Andrew Homer had sense 
enough to perceive that, mther for stinging satire or touching patiios^ 
these lyrics were inimitable. 

Having sate with them for some time, he made a shew of retiring, 
when they iuristed that he should allow the wager to be decided, 
competing, in poetry, with Andrew. With weS-acted humility, he 
declined what he called “ the certainty of defeat;” and so real seenied 
his disinclination foi' the contest, that Andrew Horner fancied he was 
actually afraid to enter into the competition, so that, urged on by 
insidious advice of some of those around him, ho asked the stranger. 
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in the exulting tone and manner of anticipated triumph, to have one 
trial, at least. The dbiallenge could not, in honour, be declined; and, 
with apparent and well-actedi doubt of its result, it was accept^ 

An epigram was the sutgeot chosen, because, as Andrew internally 
argued, “it is the shortest all poems.** In compliment to him, the 
company resolved that Ms own merits should supply the theme. 

He commenced— 

" In seventeen bunder tbretty*iune*’— 

and he paused. He then said, “ Ye see, I was bom in 1739, [the 
real date was some years earlier,] so I mak’ that the commencemen*.** 
He then took ]>cn in hand, folded his paper with a conscious air of 
authorship, squared himself to the table, like one who considered it no 
trifle even to write n letter, and slowly put down, in good round hand, 
as if he had been making out a bill of parcels, the line— 

“ In seventeen hund^thretty-nine • 

but beyond this, after repeated attempts, he was unable to advance. 
'Jlic second line was the Rubicon he could not pass. 

At last, when Andrew Homer reluctantly admitted that lie was not 
quite, in the vein, tlio pen, ink, and ]>aper, were handed to his 
antagonist, lly him they were rejected, for he instantly gave the fol¬ 
lowing, viva voce :— 

“ In seventeen hander thretty-nine, 

The Deil gat stuff to mak* a swine. 

And pit it in a corner ; 

But, shortly after, changed his plan, 

Made it to something like a man, 

And called it x\ndrew Horner!” 

'I'lie subject of this stinging stau/.a had the goofl sense not to be 
offended with its satire, cheerfully paid the wager, set to for a night’s 
revelry with his new friends, and thrust^his poems between the bars of 
the grate, when “ tlie sma’ hours” came on to four in the morning. 
As his poetic rival then kindly rolled up the hcartli-rug, in a quiet 
corner of the room, to serve as a pillow for the vanquished rhymester 
—then, literally, a carpet knight—^the old man, better prophet tliaii 
poet, exclaimed, “ Hoot, num, but ye’U be a great poet yet!” 

Answer, O nations, whether the prediction was fulfilled? In a few 
months after, a volume of poems was published from the press of John 
Wilson, of Kilmarnock—the author was a peasant by birth, a poet by 
inspiration. Coarse w'as the paper on which these poems were printed, 
and worn was the type. lint the poems themselves were of that rare 
class which the world does not willingly let die. The fame of tlieir 
author has flown, far and wide, throughout the world. His genius and 
his fate have become “ at once the gloiy and the reproach of Scotland.** 
That author was the same who, in a sportive mex^ made an epigram 
upon poor Andrew Homer. His name was-»-ROBERT BURNS. 



LOVE AND A LICENCE. 
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nr CBABUBB yramtasAV, author or “ richasd rayao*“ thoe boutart,** ztc, 

FART THE FIRST. 

There never, since marriage was counted respectable. 

Lived a couple, to Hymen more truly delectable. 

Than were Gregory Newman and she be call'd uxor;— 

In him she was blest, ma’am, and he was in luck, sir; 

(If that line is abrupt and obscure, I indeed err 
Not to state 'tis address’d to both sexes of reader;) 

Well, so fitted were they to each other, so pat 
In their likes and dislikes of this, t’other, and that; 

In short, so harmonious, so complaisant, (whioh is, 

The Dunmow folks tell me, the way to gain ditches,) 

That domestic feliciu, which bad long broodi^ lain. 

Caught light from their fire, and pervaded all ruddiog>hine. 

Our Newman was wealthy; nor need it surprise. 

That a merchant of oranges gets the supplies ; 

And when profiu accrue and are dulv invested, 

And trade g«H‘s on well as it e’er at the best did, 

Then will fortune, thus foster’d, comparison suit 
With the orange-tree, bearing both blossom and fi'uit. 

(An old image, but ’faith, I was sadly put to’t, 

To see if I couldn’t, by book or crook, get tick. 

Like my betters, for being a trifle poetic.) 

Now fortunes, ’tis known, may be squander’d or hoarded. 

As one man may be silly, another be sordid; 

And when an old miser dies, very few care 
Should his cash be misspent by the profligate heir; 

Who knows whence 'twas got ? when ’tis gone, who asks where ? 

But Newman was none of your soulless collectors 
Of money, who puzzle our moral dissectors. 

And who, when these Shrgeons with scalpel and cantery. 

Have slash'd every limb, and have burnt every artery. 

Skip off from the board, each base self-seeking chap, and 
Walk off to the Bank as though nothing had happen’d. 

No; Gregory Newman was one of those cits, 

Wlio could bear losses firmly, could chuckle o’er hits, 

Could “ sell and repent,” could cry “done,” or cry “quits 
An excellent cit, who had always been able. 

To keep a good heart, steady mends, and a table, 

Which though it might groan irith haunch, baron, or sirloin— 

Had guests ever round it whose mirth nought could purloin; 
Wherefore, if he got rich, ’twas by fair honest deaUug, 

Lc^ and right hand as true as the fl;oor to the ceiling; 

By a liberal conduct in every relation 

And his wealth—not to make any more botheration— 

Which he’d gain’d in the lane that runs down towards the water. 

He intended to leave to Miss Harriet his daughter. 

Miss Harriet—I’m sorry I can’t wield the pencil 
To give you a sketch of her—was in no sense ill- 
Begarded by those, who best knew, from long seeing, 

The head and heart points of her rational being. 

By these she was said to be clever, and this stress 
I must lay, she’d bad a most worthy schoolmistress, 

Who taoght her to twirl round the globe called celestial. 

Till she leam’d that the great bear was not really bestial; 
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Ufoed luv <A ia geqgnffligr, omifnng;,tiiao«g]| mpi, .. 

TiU she.knew Qim tlut •myattention «Dti 9 p 8 l) 

Thatthfi Uleof Kewpovty mu sot Nes^xM Pani^l; 
The^ sitli 'wadiag thtoBi^ sndPjimoek, aaa 

Miitio, dasdsg, aitt TiUmaqtitt writtra by Feneloo, 

Form’d a widi tmooiow to cbeer ber op «hea akme. 

Is ibis aQ 1 ean say of bar? No»there’s mtu^ more 
Had I space, bat my Umks fiurbid; yet, encore— 

(Encore with *’the gods,” and ye high powers, 1 dock to ye^ 
Means not ** that song again,” bat ” another, good hicic to ye O 
So, once more—<mr yonna Harriet could sew like the " Mtssis*’ 
Of that canning dd Greek, whom she thought gloomy His’a 
Ijong before he came home, and whose name was CJyaaea. 

She was lovely as Tasso’s Erminia, (tame in Hcole 0 
Coaid paint roses on velvet, and work cats in Beriin wool t 
Could dress with some tast^ knit a parse to a rarity; 

And, wliat’a better, coold opm it freely to charity; 

Had aa aspect a punter were troabled to limn. 

With a bright eye which, tearfnl, was tenderly dim; 

Vain a keue —not prond—^had soaae art, but more nator^— 

In riiort, was a very good loveable creatare. 

’Tie sad—bat the thing is so commonly done, 

That reflection npon it’s as well let alone— 

Wlien a father, in all other matters affectionate. 

Thinks his daughter must love, or at his cool direction hate. 

Just the man he points out; and if Miss raise an—” O, paiia 1” 
She’s told with a base roar, she’ll soon find she’s no papa; 

And can no more be heard, while fierce lightning lus eye shoots. 
Than a linnet would be in that grim scene of Freischutz. 

’Tie sad, did 1 say, and our thoughts must eschew it— 

’Tis atrocious; and he who would callously do it. 

Is a wretch; but my feelings aroused I’m afraid of— 

But I’d like to ask Buckland what clay that man’s made of? 

For who, though a parent, dare make sure of Hickson, 

When his daughter has set heart and soul npon Dixon ? 

Or insist upon close-fisted Bainbrtdge or Metcalfe, 

If the girl loires a prodigal great as «^er ate calf? 

No; just in the ratio a daughter is beautiful. 

Is she m love-matters averse fttuu the dutifuL 
’Tis iu vain the old geatlenun cries up stiff suitors, 

Who’ve been brought np so well that they look like their tutors r 
Young rigid disciples of Gresham and Colder, 

With faces that frighten, and speeches that shock her; 
Expounders of “ main chance,’’ of prudence upholders; 

In Nief, tbose nice'’ youths with old heads tm young shcndders. 
Miss endures not the hem, riiould he chance ** tak» her out,” 
Whose old head condemns what his heels are about} 

Who at play, or at par^, of pleasure would rob her—via.. 

By constantly shaking that plaguy wise nob of his; 

Still less can she bear this prim thing of formalities. 

If she loves some one else, though vnthout his good qualities— 
Some handsome young felkrw imo, triien he first sees hov 
Makes known that her to his heart is a teaxer $ 

Who, at every frresh meeting looks paler and pBler» 

With a fiice grown as long as the bill of his tailor. 

What though he be poor, (vol^ hasn’t tiie ** tin,^ 

Jnst loffic at tile tip” on his Clascal chin ; 

Though ten times his income, as sure as ^ Scmtck he owes. 
Yet, what eyes! what a figure! what loves of mustaehios t 

Thus, love, wise or not, thinks its own is the true nun; 

And this brings ns back to our worthy friend Newman, 
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'Who, tlunigh iu>t wiMBa. allof# bMft 
Wm yet veiy pvlM to pi«M aad ocwoldHiteffr 

Ttlh^ of ** men to hie n^td,’* **'h iw toMA, ini'^ Mii} 
Tbooriift—hot veen’t qnitoBaiet hnovoMK to kamr b«t$ 

Hintd Pyi w* h ie hi^ qaaliti^ weqpecto fc nBd tfua. 

Bade hie daanhter obey, and oonanit M„ 

'Whereae, South—^poor dear Seaith t hot ahe wiah'd not to marry yet 
So ahe aaid, (what a fih!> waathe man far enz Banint 

Mr. Priminheoe Dykea—tihe aele aon of hie iktber, 

Waa a r«ry good yonth, and was good-Iookinf, rather; 

Bot»taU and so thin, that hold giria idt would slaughter 
ffia IhelingB, (O, ahame on eadi Btllingagate daughter 1) 

By likmiii^ lum unto a ** yard of pmap-water.*' 

inspired by the comic mnae, boya in a high ^^*7* 

Woc^ renmih, ** there’s a lamn-poat a toddiinV oh, etikief !" 

These scoffs, to bear by the best and the wisest. 

As we’ve hinte^ be did not eojoy with a high wet 
No; they aaperhidaced such devotion to basiness, 

That, if ever Bidenmity barbonr’d in phis, in bis 
It dwelt, and with such a grave sadness, that people 
Thought they saw at once in him a parson and steeple. 

But business be did nut permit to engross 

His whole time, to bis mind and his lutelleet’s lost. 

No; twice a week Prudence cried out to him, " hie hence 
To the Pallas—that hall of beHea hUrea and science; 

There, rising superior to ignorant asses. 

Learn the gift of the gab, and the nature of gases; 

Pry into rep>rts and cylindrical glasaeR, 

And enlist yourself pupil in each cf the classes; 

Hear the learned professor, whose hair's so welt euri’d. 

That ’twould not stand on end at an end to the world. 

With a slurt snowy white, to be soil’d by a s|)eck lot^ 

And a stiff stand-np collar, and well got>ap neckcloth. 

Hear him hold forth, I say,” (so stud Prudence,) “ and profit 
And he did so—.1 wish him the benefit of it. 

Nor was this all: his mind and his soul to recrnit. 

He made his occasional solace his flute; 

But not much at a sitting—his lungs were too tender; 

For Shakspeare was wrong—Flute” is no “ bellows-racnder 
And sometimes dropt in upon Newman, (who hail’d him 
As a listener, whose pow’r of endurmtee ne’er &ii’d him,) 

There to utter at intervals, not loud but deep sighs. 

And out of a calf’s head, as Swift says, cast sheeps* eyes; 

Theie to drink drai^hts of love, and to nourish his body 
With draughts of his host’s saper-ezeeUent toddy. 

Till sometimes be felt as thou^, raised, by these stocks o* gin, 

A learned professor had fill’d him with oxygdh. 

» 

What a pity it was (yet, eonftuion betide him 1 
’Twas in part his own fhult) Harriet couldn’t abide bitn. 

He was really a good-natur^ fellow, indined 

ly* make any girl happy be fbnnd of a mind 

To take him mr better, fbr worse, {roods and chattels; 

(How good Mrs. Ellis of men like tiiese prattles!) 

But young Dykes was at all times; though topics were plenty, 

** Egregii mortalm a&tgae silentt;* 

Like one on each subject compeU’d to stand neater. 

Or a mute from a door brought np-stun to be muter. 

The very worst fholt can nemin to a snitor. 

And ’twas frtal to Piiminbeere Dykes’s cause, aitA 
No Trappist was gay Maximilian Smith. 

A good-looking young fellow, as ever with stalk. 

Paraded Ifigh heels on the Custom House walk; 
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As ever with whisper* so secret and dear* 

Just flatter’d the carl at a ^oong lady’s ear; 

As e’er witiji asstirance, which some call aadaci^. 

Made love perfectly ckar to the m^est capacity. 

He was poor (and the &ct he was often rematkin^ 

As the i^rest eboreh mouse within Aihhallows, llarkiog; 

Bat the temple of Hymen, he ventured to hint, 

Ww a bonding b^ no means attach’d to the mint. 

Nor was love a vile cad of the omnibos rank, 

Bawling out throngh life’s thorongUkre noo^t but ** Bank! Bank f* 

s 

This was all very well; but Smith just as weH knew, 

Though the daughter might say, “ to be sore," *'that’s quite trae,” 
With her tktber such reasoning by no means would do; 

So, though Newman’s acquaintance might be vastly pleasant, 

’Twas a pleasure he thought ftt to waive for the present. 

Avoiding the chauce of a fatherly ahrimruaget 
He contented himself by impressing his image. 

On the heart of Miss Harriet at meetings clandestine. 

Array’d iu such garb as he thought he look’d best in. 

Moons on moons roll’d away (I’m not certmn, hut there are, 

I think, words like these in the poem of “ Lara *'); 

During which, iu a manner that no one much likes, 

When the theme doesn’t please, Newman spoke of young Dykes; 
And so often his merits and virtues ran o'er. 

That he made himself really a bit of a bore. 

Stifling every objection with *' Fiddle>de*dee, Miss; 

“ You ahatt have him;” “ I a>i7/ be obey’d;” “ Don’t tell me, Miss;” 
Till Harriet’s hopes were at last in rjctremia; • 

And she hated poor Priminheerc, grimmest of grim men 1 
With a bitterness passing the hatred of women, 

And care and disease lodged her once rosy cheek in. 

And her mother discover’d the dear child was “ peaking,” 

Took her husband to task (though she really liked Priininheere), 
And said, Newman, you must not attempt to bring him in here, 

If he makes the girl ill; and I wonder you can see 
So much in the lad—it is merely your fancy. 

And you, really—now, (Jregory, don’t be pighcaded>- 
You really quite tease her about being wedded; 

And she’s ill, as it is—a fine thing, when one is sick, 

For Tomkins—that man docs ao throw iu the physic.” 

This, and much more she urged, with a proper infusion 
Of “dears " and “ come now’s,” though a startling alluEton 
Escaped the good wife, when she said, in conclusion 
(And this was well-timed his best feelings to call ^), 

“ That tlie girl, on Deatli's pale horse, would be off at full gallop. 

If he didn’t his own furious hobby-horse baffle. 

By riding the obstinate beast with a snaffle.” 

All this had its effect, though ’twas first “ Pshaw!” and “ Stnff 1” 
Yet soon he saw reason to cry, “ Trae enough!” 

Threw his arms round his helpmate, ahd “ murder’d her ruff” 

(I mean,—not to quote ftrom our sweet swan of Avon,.. 

He “tumbled” the kerchief his wife chanced to have on;) 

Swore by powere mysterious (such as “jingo” and “gol^’’) 

That be loved his girl’s happiness dear aa his aonl’a; 

That she should not have Prim (so they call'd hint for brevity), 
Thou^ Ae lad was a rare one, without ^at vile levity. 

Which disgraces the young men “of these times” and “this age,” 

If her heart was not won by his virtues and visage. ' 
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THE TOMBS OF THE EAST. 

BT W. FBANC18 AlNSlTOBm 

The social attentions paid bj the moltitnde to the graves of their 
relatives <;r friends, as poi*tra7cd in tlie more homble tombs charac¬ 
teristic of a country, as well as the respect or gratitude of a nation 
ambitiously manifested in those gorgeous structures, whicii more gene¬ 
rally attract the attention of travellers, are etjually worthy of philo¬ 
sophical contemplation, whether as indicative of Uie state of art, or of 
the direction of thought, among people differing in modes of feeling 
and action from what we are familiar witli. 

Viewed sim[>ly as to their architectural merits, the tombs of the 
Mohammedans are not only inferior to what are met with in the 
Christian world, but also in many respects to the more ancient pagan 
sepulchral monuments, which are scattered over the same countries; 
but, viewed in relation to the direction given to thought, in their 
objects and positioning, and the assm'iutions which arc made as it were 
to invest and encompass them, they present imich that is detiply inter¬ 
esting, and which fully entitles the country of Jslaniisin to the distinc¬ 
tion it has long obtaintwl, of being the. lati<l of poetry in sepulchres. 
There is indeed, generally spi^akuig, more of truth and mor^ity, and 
consetiuently of [wetry, wiiich shoidd always bo truth and morality, in 
the position and associations of a t(»mh in the cast, as well as in its 
faithfully observed sanctity of isolation, than in the west; uiul while 
the elementary style and forms have never assume<t the development 
which 80 peculiarly belongs to Cliristian archilccturc, it is impossible 
not to see in that style a step in the progress of the human mind, led 
as it was by Muhammedanism as well as by Chrisiituiity, to the know¬ 
ledge of one God, but stopfiing sliurt ut that imperfect revelation, and 
remaining like the idea itself, without ever making an additional step 
towards that architectural j)erfection which is presented to us in the 
consummate beauty of conception and execution of those ndigious 
structures which have been justly characterized as significant of the 
new hopes and aspirations that oj>encd upon the mind with the dawn 
of Christianity. 

The sepulchres of the Osraanli Sultims stand first among the oriental 
mausoleums, and yet they arc rather houses of the dead than tombs, 
properly speaking. The original hfter which they arc built is the 
common oriental Kumbet, or dome, to be described hereafter; but the 
.supporting walls are either circularly disposed, or polyhedral, having 
six or eight faces, with windows and gilded frame-workThey are 
also loflly, well-built, and of good ]>rot>ortions; but tlie imi)crial, or 
Saracenic dome, tapering to the top, and more tliun usually spread out 
below, as we see in the great mausoleum at Delhi, is not common in 
Constantinople, where the fwms are Byzantine, or what is now, I 
bdieve, called Roman. 

Hiese turbehs, as sepulchres of the first class lae called, are chiefly 
-within the precincts of the seiatins, or royal mosques, and are- gene¬ 
rally accompanied with prostyle or court and vestibule, only that 
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instead of oolnmns -ve bave lifeless ir^ or rddtogs; but the ridi 
carpets and ottomans with wMdi are adorned in the interior, the 
colo^ wax ti^wrs and kistres smpended from ^ roof, the splen^dly 
illaminated cc^ies of the K<nwi on low prie dteux for the fmthfrd, and 
the elegant canopy of whidi covers the dead, surmounted by the 
head-di^ t)i the period, combine to dispel all fedings ctf repugnance 
which rnigltf oth^wise be eacperieDced in sitlang or praja^ in the 
sMoe apartmeirt with so mmiy mouldering corpses. 

The ejdendid moeqoe, c^ed that of Solelmae, at Oointi&tinople, 
was erected by that monarch as a memorial of the grief experieiu^ 
flsr the death of his eldest son, Muhammod. The ocdBa eoiitaiinng 
the remains of tliis prince lies by the side of that of Stdtaa SeHm, on 
whose tomb is the prond ^taph>~^‘ On this day Sidtan Selim passed 
to an eternal kingdom, leaving the empire of the world to Suleiman.” 
The tombs of other sultans are also attached to the varioiM mosques 
adiich they constructed or embdUished. The tombs of ^e eariier 
sultans are at their first seat of power, Brusa; but it is a disputed 
question if Osman, the founder of the dynasty, lies at Shugfit, his 
first principality, or at the conquest of Orchan. The bones of ^e 
second of the dynasty lie in the mosque of Daoud Monastori, formerly 
a Bysantine church in the capital of Bithynia, and Bajaaet mueted a 
mausoleum of white marble at the same place over the remains of 
Amurath the First. This unfortunate sultan, who also lies buried in 
Bittsa, is said to have preserved careiully, through the whole course of 
his life, the dust which, in his expeditions, stock to Ms clothe; and in. 
his last hours he conjured the by-standers, with direful imprecadens, 
to make a large Ipick of it, and place it in his tomb, umler his right 
arm, instead d' a cushion, adding, he always regarded the Hadiz, or 
ins|firod saying—“ If any man’s feet have been |}>rinkled with the dust 
in the path d the Ijord, him will God preserve from hell fire.” 

The mausoleum of the late reforming sultan, is among the few that 
are without the precincts of a mosque. It has its court, garden, ves¬ 
tibule, and prostyle, with marble walls, and a richly gilded portal and 
roiUngs. By side of the gate are two terrestrial globes, devoted <m 
}>edestak, and intended to remind the Osmunlis that their sultan, as 
OommandcT of the Faithful, was £m[>oror of the World. 

Passing out of Cairo to tlie eastward, the traveller is at mice in the 
Desert. No trees—^no cultivated fields; not a shrub, nor a blade dT 
grass is to be seen. As for as the eye can reach is a sea of aond. There 
ore no suburbs to this side of the town, as to the eastward of Bagdad, 
—the Bood has extended its desolations to the gates. This dreary 
regkm, which seems to abhor vegetation and life, hie been appro- 
|n«ddy dovoted to the dead; mA the tombs of more than a theumnd 
years cover this immense space, and have at the distmoe fihe ^pear- 
ance of a deserted town. Further in the desert are toe aunqitfioas 
monamoits of toe Mamelukes. Quadrangles twenty, toh^, or 
forty feet square, boih of white marble, and surmounted % cihaAe and 
ri^ant cupdis or domes, or graceful columns, whose light and. mry 
ascent is not interrupted by toe weight they support. Sifl fortoer on 
are the tombs of toe Khalifs, attach^ like toe tombs «f toe saltans, 
to vast mosques wito splendid domes and lofty elaboratdlyorDtaneiited 
menarehs. 
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Kuiy stQierb mosques asise ovor ta nm to tlis toaobs uf tim gmt 
and hoij men tlupoughotit. the whole hmd of Jalamiwn, Sadi sre the 
mosques of Meoca ai^ Mednuth, and those ^^ tfae^Se^akhoi ^Saltan8 

Bum, at Koniyehtmore eepecially tibrt ef Saltan Ala ad dim* die 
s^fie and deoorstioos of whidi are ▼esy beautiful, and eonstitiito 
gneefol and finidied iqiecunens of Saracenio arohitoetare. Utmt 
Baghdad is the ma^^oent mosque of Ksxiinein, *<thetimre{ii^aKtt*a 
of toeir wrath,** Husein and Ali. Its gilded cupola and ta& menavefas 
of glaaed tiles and bricks of various cdoors, rise d>ove a dnsse grove 
of date trees, anA seen from the levd plain around, oonstitute tm^ 
cpkodid olgtssts. The tombs of these ^nphets of tim Shutes or 
Persians, are, however, at Kerbelah and Ko&li. In the tootb of 
Zobeide, the odebrsted wife of Harun al Rashid, near toe same 
with its hexagonal walls and pine-apple spire, its pointed horse^tooe 
arches, its rito tracery and fretwork in the most exquisite tasto, beaU'- 
tifuUy ornamented with arabesques—we liave a true specunon cf the 
best forms of the Saracenic, which we find repeated in some of the 
tmuto at Akserai, and in the Mejid tasb, or ludy stone, at Changxi, a 
monument of the time of tlie Eyubite Sultans, tiie successors Of 
Saladin. The city of tlie Khulifs still boasts of seven large mosques, 
attached to the shrines of holy men; but the Sdatin, or cathednd 
mosque of the Khulifs, has iiccn destrayed, witli the exertion of a 
curious but rather clumsy meuaroh. 

Next to the turbelia, or tombs of the first class, come the Iman 
Zadeh’s, or sepulchral chapels, in honour of saints, which are very 
common around all ^reat oriental cities. The origin^ of both the firto 
and second class of these edifices is the .samo—'thesinmle dome common 
to all Islamism. There is, or can be, tlicrefore, uttte architectural 
pretensiems in such ladings. The rows of columns of the early 
Christian chapels are here totally wanting, an<l are replaced by a }>aral- 
lelogram of four more or less lofty walls. It is true that there is not 
the heavy motionless architrsve of the Christian edifices, such being 
suq>lanted by the arch in its next to highest development of a dome, 
and thus the principles of the basilica, so frequent in the east, may be 
said to be reversed; the light and elegant row of columns being re¬ 
placed by solid walk, while, on the otiier hand, the heavy architrave 
of the basilica is converted into a dome ; but what is gained by toe 
architrave is more tlian lost in the rigid, lifricss mass of wall whito 
constitutes the mass of the building. To these imams are often 
attached lateral buildings, which are made the residence of a dmrvisfa, 
who gains his livelihood by bis attendance upon liis predecessor, and 
who will probaUy be entombed after* death where he has been idl his 
life-time. At times, the timple olgect attended to is a place of praymr, 
left open before the tomb. This is the most simple form of a sepuldboal 
chapel. It may increase in size till it becomes a mesjid, or mosque^ 
with ife regttlw attached functionaries of mutawelii, or guardian, 
priest ^imam), eryer (muezin), and kayim, or person who sweeps and 
arranges the carpets, li^ts the lamps, Such mosques enjoy the 
right of calUng to prayer five times a day, which, having no memutoa, 
is d<Hie iiom toe side of .the dome; but they have no prayers on the 
Friday* Such can only be said by the riieikfa, or preacher, in a jami 
or sriatin, where he is assisted 1^ the khatib, who recites the public 
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G«ieta% epMiMug* ti^e^pidebre# end liM ohapels ai*e mere or 
kss rainocu^ i&d wrdjr e^gketed end abmuloned. It it 

only when a lioly ttom )iae Ibed tiie good fortune to attend to smne 
pemos’e m^plioelioRs ^ woddfy advAotaget^ diat tlie increoae fi£ 
irotke offtt^gA eritt koe^ xxp du) tr^giuud benefiee. Many of them 
liwame ere budiliiilige of eonatderable extenty end include di&pely tomk 
residenees of prieeu, guardians, and att^)deikt8» beudea an imaret, or 
hoi|etAl, and honae. et reception for poor traveUersy widi courts, gar¬ 
dens, and fountabiB. Tbese are generally tncNre or less crumbling into 
Ktb, and often halt prostrate. There are netthm* means nor popt^tion 
in the east, tor tht support ot these numeroos religxous edifices; 
althongh when the ladies ot a city take a summer’s evemng walk, it is 
almost always to the tomb of some holy man; hence tliose near gieat 
cities ate must frequented, and present at times a tloonshing appear¬ 
ance Those at a distance are made the objects of visits on particular 
days, and tire cidled ziyai<>ts, or places of pilgrimage Hie tomb sacred 
to one seit of Mnhaniincdaiis, is often abominated by an adverse sect; 
thus when Timur was at Damascus he took the oppoitnnil^ oi having 
the bones of Jiaid, toimdci of the Jendees, dug up, and tlie grave 
filled with manure, to (xpn ss his contempt ioi its tenant The tombs 
of Christian as well as of Muhammediui vuuts, aie made objects oi 
pilgrimage by the Mllhammcdan^; thus the Mecca Itineracy, a curious 
guide foi the faithful lu then pturncy iium C unstantinople to Mecca, 
lecommcnds a\tsit, wlini at Antioch, to tin tomb of llaaret bamun, 
the well-known ^ bimon mu named {Stylitcs by tin Byzantines, fiom 
hm living immo^bh at tlic < xtnnnty of a pillai Hie tombii of the 
•lowish piophcts are iiiiuei sally <1 timed by ||llie Muliammedans as 
tombs of then holy men, as in the lane oi Abiaham and Isaac, of 
Jonah at Nmevoh, &e , and the tombs oi inau> oi the Christian 
piopliets and fatheis of tin church aic also mail* to lM.loiig to two 
ouods The most lemarkable among these mouimienta lUx those to 
the prophet Llias, cominnng whom more ti iditions are euirent mthe 
east than any otlu 1 llu Iviiidr Iliyas, as tiny are called, are to be 
mit with in cverj duKtion—^at Angoin, at Yaprakli, and in Kurdis- 
tnu 'riiese luonmmiits an not tombs according to the Muham- 
meduns, but resting-plaiis Tiny belic\<. that Klyah, or Llias, never 
died, and tliat he is still on laith, wheie he is to remain until the 
coming of Jesus Cluibt *1 hey call him Khulr, or “evergreen,” on 
account of the (\((listing life whiih he enjoys, and by which he is 
k^ ever in a flomihliing londition, in a paradise which they say 
might be taken toi h<a\en itself I he TuikiJi poets have many re¬ 
ferences to tlie same ti adit ion, and D’llerlielot reloteb a cunouB semi- 
histoficfd legend comornmg the same, which we regret ib too long to 
extract. Mi‘. llich relates of his having been visited, when rebidmit 
at Baghdad^ by a mund (disei|dc) of bultan Hnssan, a celebrated 
dervish, who asserted his basing been and conversed wito the prophet 
Elios, who accimipanied him two days on the road. 

Of all the tiuinenHis pilgrimages in the east, by tor the most remark¬ 
able 16 tote removal of the dead Pernans to the Mesh-ed, ear sluinea of 
Ah and Hubdn. Caravans .ue conbtautly passing the Tigrib on this 
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loii^ journey, when the scene presented is ivvoltinff to a degree; the 
eofuiis are often merely a tew plunks rudely put togoth«*r, and have 
not been able to resist the rough roads across the Persian luountains; 
the consequence is, that tlic caravan is followed by such a cloud of 
ravens and vultures, and so far-spreading a train of jtu’kalls and 
hy:enas, that he must be a hardened man who acts as muleteer,to such 
a funereal convoy. Vet I ha\e seen them attended even by females, 
with fa(;e and body alike wrapped up in mounting, and souls only 
alive to grief and their la>t diiti^;s. 

The next and third class of tombs are the kumlx'ts, or kubora, 
small quadrangular edifices snnnounted by a dome, and the origin 
from whence, apparently, are derived the. imams and turbehs. Kditiees 
of tliis kind are sometimes pierced by four ojtposing urche.s, and in this 
ease, when the structure is lofty and tvell-proportioned, the etftiet w 
very pleasing; sometimes two tombs of the tnore simple kind arc 
piu(;ed in juxta-positiou. 

These sepulehrul nionumeiit^ are almost always erected with a view 
publicity and pietnreMjne elVeet combined. Tiny are met with 
.sometimes alone, with no other building of any kind in their neigh- 
bonrhwd, on the s:lnd^ of the sea shore; at otluT times, tiny occupy 
a getjtlc eminence on a plain; then again tiny an* to ht* seen perched 
i>n a penin.sula of rock {idvnneing into a river, or on some rude pro¬ 
montory breasting the more turlmlt'nt oei'aii. They arc also frecjncntly 
;)(‘r<-iicd on the suniinit of ancient tells or mounds, or on the jienk of 
liitrh conical hills. Suoli siiiqtle edilic<‘s in such }M)sitions arc .strictly 
inoiiumeutai—i. <•,, architectonic—a portion tjf the .scene, and in har¬ 
mony with the site, and not a patch put upon it. The. aim of the 
memorial is never lost under the accessories, and it iriay be trtdy eon- 
.-idere*! as n single idea in stone—one, and intelligible at a look—like 
the simplicity of the Muhamtnedan faith. 

In the marshc's of lial)ylonia and Clialdt'u, where, tlawc (‘xist mv 
building materials, cither of stone or wood, the nioniimcnt.s of tlie holy 
men arc often coiistructtid simply of rced.s; and such frail .structures, 
it may naturally be imagined, arc .«oon .so many wrecks, mi.scrublc n» 
tlic country they arc to be found in. 

When a holy man is buried iu a city, it not imfrequently Jtuppens 
that his cotTin is pla<’ed in a detached iqiartmcnt, or c\’cn in a room in 
an inhabited bouse. This is one, »>f the jji(*,st crying evils in the, 
c()iu)try. Sometimes, Iwiicfiee- and foiindations ar<i attached, hy 
which a school is kc]*t, ami lliat <iften in the same room witJi the 
coffin. Even castles liavc tluur apartments for the dead: .such arc to 
be seen in the ea.stlc of iJirclijik; and in one of olden time I visited in 
the Ainanus, 1 found u number of arrows strean around. 'J’he 
Muhanimedatis, like the, Irish, coinmemoratc a wish or \ow, by tying 
a bit <d' rag to the coffin-rails, or window-bars of s<q>ulcliral cham¬ 
bers wljieh are thn.s often covered with such offerings. 

'flic Jczidec.s erect a munnment to their holy dead simply f)f snp(>r- 
stitiou. It is a quadrangle ta|K.riiig to a point like a pyi nmi<l—a form 
which repre.sents a flarnfi of fire, and is thought to propitiate the 
evil spirit, from whose aggressions these remnants ol' tlic Tursee.s 
always dread more than they hope from the mercy of a benevolent 
<l'*ity. 
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After these monumental sepulchres, the most common form of tomb 
in burial-grounds is a simple sepulch]^ stone erect at the head of" the 
grave. Ibese are frequently two sljfibs of marble, one of which is 
surmounted by a head-dress similar to that which the man wore in Ida 
life-time. These used formerly to be solely turbans, varying with the 
rank and profession; and thus the turban peculiar to the janissaries, 
was made an object of contempt, and often struck off; now, many are 
suamounted by the fee of the new regime, painted red. The ^v^ 
of tine women are distinguished by terminating in a sculpture, in the 
form of a mushroom. Tlte slab at the head is generally adorned with 
an inscription, the letters of which are always in relief and gil||, or 
painted black or red on a field of different colour. Such iusoiptions 
commence with the Kalemah of Islamism: There is no but 
one God, and Muhammed is his prophet T this is followed by the 
name and profession of the deceased, with sometimes an exti'act from 
the Koran, or more generally, the sentence, “ Say a fatihah for his 
soul.” Such inscriptions arc called Telisms, wlieuce our talisman. 
TJjc lower slab is also frequently ornamented with a rudely sculp¬ 
tured eypress-tree, or a vase of flowers. An additional slab also fn;- 
qucntly advances from the foot of these monuments, in the centre of 
which, a slight hollow is hewn, and the rain-drops being collected 
In this funerd-chulice, serve to refresh the birds during the summer 
heats. 

The erect position of the stone is considered as an emblem of the 
spiritual asectusion of the dead. Such a position is hence, among the 
Muhammedniis, rendered ])eculiar to themselves, and nob permitted to 
the Christiens, who are only allowed n fiat slab, on which, besides 
various inscriptions and sculptured insignia of tmle, are sometimes to 
be a decapitated head, held in the arms of the tenant of the grave. 
The Jews, however, have peculiar solid massive tombs. 

Some tombs have the circumference of the grave in masoiuy, some¬ 
what sunilur to an ancient sarcophagus, the upper pai‘t of which is 
without a liil, and loaves exposed the earth which covers the body, 
and on which flowers arc often cultivated. The most simple fonu of 
tomb of this kind is wlieii rudely formed of four slabs covered with 
inscriptious. 

Sometimes the erect slab at the head of the tomb is surplanted by a 
pillow seven to eight feet high; and tliis, in countiy ]>laces, is repre¬ 
sented by a small circular shaft, only at times flattened in the centre 
to receive an inscription, and barely rising two or three feet out of 
tlie ground, like the stem of a stunted plant, and bearing the usual 
turban on the summit. The Muhammedon is ciu'ried to his grave in 
his head-dress; and in life and in dcatli, never parts with what be 
considers as the sacred type of his faith. 

In the East, os elsewhere, the most simple form of tomb is a raised 
mound of earth, sometimes naked, but at others, covci^ with green 
sod, or by a few stones thrown carelessly on the spot. When'a man 
has been murdered, or a helpless stranger has perished by the road¬ 
side, cadi passer-by adds a few stones, till tlie corpse is covered.. This 
practice originates in a dread, common to mankind, that the spiritual¬ 
ized form of the deceased may haunt the spot of an early or a violent 
death, or a tomb unsanctified by friendship or the forms of reli- 
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gion.* A more or less imperious l)elief in tbe spiritual reappearance of 
the dead ob earth, is common to all nations of men; anil ^though un¬ 
doubtedly without foundation in fact, still, what comes home to the 
minds of oil, must have some remote ori^n in truth; and the belief 
in spirits may, philosophically considered, be not improbably the first 
glimpse of a sense or power, only imperfectly given to us hero below, 
of entering into communion with spiritual existences. It is admitted 
that such a power is conferred u|)on us After death, why may not the 
sense of its existence be sometimes faintly shadoweil forth during life¬ 
time? 

The Muhammedan shews a degree of respect for tlie dead very 
unfreqiient in this country; for, however pot>r and friendless, may be 
the tenant of a grave, his remains arc never disturbed, nor made to 
give place to a new comer. It is fnnn this circumstance, that tlic 
burial-grounds attain* so vast an exttmt. Thi y also, sometimes, bury 
on spare land, within the precinefs of a town; and there are .some old 
cities, as Eskishehr, on the Sangarius, where there arc ns mony 
cemeteries as houses. The Muhammedan is always buried with his 
hea<l towards Mecca, from a superstition of a little intellectual cha¬ 
racter; he also sleeps in the same position, for fi-ar of being oviTtaken 
l»y death, in a posture, unfavourable to his fiitui-e welfare. 

The claims to interest in Oriental tomb.s we have se<-n, arc more 
fretpienlly deri>ed from situation, than from any meriti’ieious orna¬ 
ments. It is also a constant practice, as also obtained among the 
ancients, to bury the deail by the road-sid<*, in order to procure the 
prayers of the passer-by. It is a mute, but r-lo(pu*nl appeal to the 
wayfwer—from the pilgrim at rest below, t»» the jtilgvim .still on his 
way—and which addresses itself tcrhiin in the recesses of the wikjHs, 
in the solitude of the plain, and even in the wide and still expanse of 
tlie de.«ert, and with f)eoj)lc of so religimis a east of mind us the 
Muhiimmcdans, .seldom fails to awaken the feelings and prayers whieli 
it was intended to suggest. 

Tlien* is, in a solitary grave, when accidentally met with in the 
wide expanse of a desert, a power to awaken tin; feelings which is 
• juite remarkable. It i.s no nncoininon thing to travel for the greater 
part of a day over the wildernes."!, without se<'ing a li\ing being, a 
tent, or a tree, and suddenly to stnrabh; upon a lone and isolated grave. 
'Miere is a feeling of extreme desolation in such a sepulchre; the 
reproach of the childj*cn of Israel to thiur patriarch, “ Is it because 
there were no graves in Egypt thjit thou liasf taken us to die in the 
wilderness?” conies forcibly to mind, for there is sociality even in 
death; and in such a situation, lying far aw'ay from all habitaiiims, 
and beyond the verge of humanity, a grave appears like the lii«t link 
between the world of the living and the, W'orld of spirits. * 

In the same deserts, the Arab often marks the grave of hi.s eonniry- 
man by a single stick. Such, generally, support the offering of a bit 
of rag or cloth, and sometimes tresses of hair, whirdi it is desecration 
to touch. This once happened unintentionally to myself. I visited 

* Horace (i., ode 2S) alludes to this, when be says the 'want of a small pment 
of a little dust confines you near the shore of Matina, and prevents your admission 
to the Elysian fields. 
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a Bedwin cemetery, not far from the banks of the Euphrates, where 
there was a newly-made grave, and on it, the offering of- a woman’s 
head of hair, I stopped for a moment to contemplate it, when there 
was not a human being visible for miles around, but the next day it 
was gone. 

So great is the veneration of the Arab of the desert for graves, tliat 
he has even consecrated unreal or imaginary sepulchres to the dead. 
Deserts, where the sands rise and fall like the sea, are not to be met 
with, excj'.pt in woiks of a purely imaginative character, as in the 
Letters of Lucius Piso, from Palmyra; and moving sands are very 
rare. Such, however, do occur in a few particular spots—^genci’ally 
collections of small hillocks, constantly shifting their jdace and number, 
but remaining in tlic same general locality, 'fhese are objects of 
superstition to the Arab, who calls them the graves - of the sons of 
IsliTufud, and considers them to mark the scene of some murderous 
conflict. 

In the -march of a karavan, it is customary to hiuy the dead by the 
wayside; and I have known a poor mother, with lier bosom dided up 
by fatigue and privation, carry the corpse of her infant for hours, 
loath to tell the secret, which must entail a pc*i’i)ctual separation. 

The Turkomans, and other wandezdng tribes in the East, always 
observe sociality in their burial-places. They have no fixed places of 
abode, but move, u ith the necessity of feeding their flocks, to the 
mountain pastures in summer, and the low niaishcs in winter; but 
certain spots arc chosen for the summer and winter burial-places. 
Such graves are generally adorned with bulbous plants, or the daftbdil, 
which cover them with fiow'ci’s in the early spring; as at Constanti¬ 
nople, an almost perpetual spring is kept up by a vaidous show of 
flowers. Tills latter is, however, hut a meretricious fribute to the 
•lead, more einblcinatic of a luiid solicitude than of a friend’s affection; 
but De Lamartine was cajjtivatcd by this attention of hireling der¬ 
vishes, and expressed it, as the obligation of remembrance, immortal 
among the MuSSuhnen. 

In juorc favoured s[)ots in western Asia, wdierc an aged Climar 
throws its gigantic shadows over the grccnfjward, or where a bubbling 
fountain arrests the stcjts of the thirsty traveller, a few unadorned 
graves arc sure to*be found; they are the tombs of those who have 
perished there, homeless and unknown. The wide extent of the 
oyiiress-groves, w hich cover the burial-grounds around the metro- 
jioliS, arc well known. These trees are jirivate property; and it 
IS the sorest afliietion that can visit a person to be obliged to sell 
them; yetsogr^at has been the dearth that sometimes visits the capital, 
that it has required an imperial edict, to prevent the almost total 
destii^ctlon of these funereal forests. They certainly present a most 
impressive scene. Trees are everywhere powerful speakers, but the 
melancholy c}T)ress peculiarly vies in solemnity with the grave; it 
shadow's it in its silent speech, it tolls of the dead below', and of the 
hand which found a mournful pleasure in planting it. Its spire-like 
summit risi's as an emblem of immortality; and hence it is, that it 
has always been the living expression—beloved by Pagan, Jew, 
iVluhammcdan, and Ohristiau alike—of an idea equally sacred to an 
unreal, as well us to a real faith. 
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*' What, \rill you mjj^e a yonoker of me ? Shall I not take inioe ease in mine 
inn, bat I shall have my pocket picked ?’*~Shaksreab£, 


XXVI. 

* 

Having still considerable leisure at his disposal, Elliaton felt no incli¬ 
nation for an immediate i*eturn to London. The weather continued 
unusually fine, and autumn had descended on the romantic district of 
Derbyshire in that fulness of grace, which equally distinguishes this 
season of tlie year, by the richness of aspect as by the abundance of 
its bounty. It was just at this time, jilso, that Klliston had received 
a letter from his wife, written in that truly affectionate and sensible 
tone, which the present moment was so well calculated to assist, in the 
generosity of its puriiose. Full of affection, but not unmixed by well- 
directed reproof, Elllstoii read over sundry times its unanswerable 
contents, till a tcm{>er of sentimentality crept over him, not unusual 
to such constitutions as his, which they who ai'C subject to them, 
would be fain persuaded arc of a veiy intrinsic nature. A ]»seu- 
donjrmous self-examination took possession of hiiu; and as he wan¬ 
dered this morning along the detdivous paths of Dove Dale, he 
pondered awhile on the home-truths that had just been presented 
to him; and having arraigned some of those infirmities, to which we 
have had occasion frcfiuently to allude, with the impartiality of 
Rousseau himself, and rhapsodi/cd aloud to no inconsiderabl'i effect, 
he came to the conclusion that he was about one of tin* most worthless 
fellows in his Majesty’s dominions. Having done so much—though, 
like Jonathan Wild, there wjis no »)ne by to applaud hinj—he con¬ 
sidered that he had done quite enough. Confession is certainly one 
half of amendment; and as this half he had so liberally satisfied, the 
remaining took no part at all in this act of seutiiq^nt; but, like a man 
who had compounded with his creditors, he opened a fresh ledger and 
felt himself at once at liberty to run in debt at tlie first convenient 
opportunity. 

Ellieton areived on the following’day at Derby; and the odour of yes¬ 
terday being still powerful upon him, ho avoided what is called the head 
inn; and after a short reconnoitre, entered a smaller house of eiih-rtaiii- 
ment on the verge of the town, where he determined to take up his 
quarters for the night. Here he soon ingiutiated himself witJi bis land¬ 
lord—a habit he delighted to indulge in; and having desputebed a busty 
repast, invited his new-found friend to })ai'take the bottle whicb had been 
just set before him. Tlie said landlord was nearly as bulky as the tun 
of Heidelberg; and as it would require consequently about as much to 
fill Idm, EUiston conceived he might have made too unrennmerating a 
bargain; but as this personage was really a merry fellow, and a bit of a 
wag, EUiston did not despair of his .own cajiueity, at least, in a bibulous 
acceptation. He soon discovered, however, tbe poor man had more 
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wives than he knew what do with; for although, not to perplex the 
recider, he had but one, yet was she one too many, so that the present 
moment was in fket the first he had had for many a day, for the mani¬ 
festation of that thorough good humour so natural to him. ^ Though 
in the i)resence of his landloi'd, ElUston soon found he had ealculated 
without his host; for the good man’s volubility was of that extent, 
that lie fairly chattered our hero dumb, w'ho had as much chance with 
him in the race, as sound with light. But as uu» traveller could not 
consent entirely to renounce the hero, he at least took the lead in the 
bottle—a pait which his landlord, for many reasons, w'as not displeased 
in resigning to him, for the liquor, though passing under the denomi¬ 
nation noticed at the door, “ Neat Wines,” was, in fact, a comjtound 
greatly in circulation at this period of the war—namely, a composition 
of gin, treacle, blacking, and tobacco, or, in politer words, “ old crusted 
port.” On producing a second and even a third bottle of this delect¬ 
able clcctiiaiy, the landlord was not unnaturally beguiled into the 
joint jiruisc of the qualities of his cordial and the judgment of his 
guest, declaring that the squire on the hill never drank any other 
when he met the judges of assize, exultingly displaying not only the 
bec’s-wing, but the very l)ce.s themselves, who, in community with 
sundry smaller flies, had been carefully corked in at the bottling of 
this ]‘(*markable vintage. But society will sweeten the coarsest fai*e; 
and as our traveller >va3, in truth, greatly diverted with his new 
acquaintance, the sitting was still prolonged, when the shrill notes of 
the laiidlaily suddenly recalled her husband to fresh duties, it# the 
arrival of other customers at the “ Red Cow.” Left to himseli* and 
the greater jiart of the third bottle of the old crusted port, EHiston 
took refuge in his sentimentality of yesterday; and drawing his wife’s 
letter from his pocket, moistened sentence after sentence with the re¬ 
maining bumpers, so that, at length, heart, head, and stomach being 
in one common state of insiurection, ho retired—widely from his 
custom—^to an early bed. 

And now, spirit of time-honoured Radcliffe—shade of “wonder¬ 
working Lewis,” descend u])on our humble efforts in the “ new scenes 
and changes ” of our homely history, which we fear must else be most 
unworthily recorded. 

A deep sleep w|is the immediate consequence of tlve “drugged 
posset” solibi'rally indulged in by our graceless wanderer, when about 
the chime of midnight, as nearly as he could guess, he was awakened 
by a sharp click at the lock of his apartment, followed immediately by a 
long-drawn creek of hinge, which left but little doubt in respect of some 
intruder. The moon was shining fully on the casement, which was di¬ 
rectly opposite the foot of his bed; but a lai-gc folding screen had been 
placed^ nearly midway of the room, for the purpose, no doubt, of obscur¬ 
ing the morning sun, for the apaidment was entirely destitute of hang¬ 
ings, and between this screen and the window was the door. The 
creeking from behind was presently repeated, at those abrupt intervals, 
denoting the stealthy action of ajiproach. Elliston listened—sleep had 
sobered him, and some little fear, perhaps, added quickness to his 
faculties. He listened, and distinctly heard the whispering of two 
pemms, whoso 8h.adow the moon’s fulness threw strongly on the side 
wall. Still in breathless attention, Elliston remained motionless; the 
whispering was resumed, and he now caught the very words which 
were passing. 
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“ Afraid! What folly! He’s asleep, I tell you; go—go!” 

I cannot!” was the reply. * 

EUiston felt convinced the second voice was that of a woman, and 
being at once impressed their object was no less than to cut his threat, 
(for no one contemplates simple robbery in the dead of night, without 
this adagio accompaniment,) he was hesitating whether his pacific 
course were the wisest he could pursue, when again he heard— 

“He sleeps! I tell you again, he sleeps! Wliy, ho drank two 
bottles, th^ say. Come—come, ’tis soon done!” 

“ Oh, I cannot!” again responded the female; “ I should die if .he 
were to awake.” 

“ Add I shall die, whether or no,” sighed the terrified comedian. 

“Come—come!” stiU urged the man from behind; “why, he snores 
—^liark!” at which moment, EUiston raised his eyes from the bed¬ 
clothes, and saw clearly tlie figures of the speakers. They were in 
the instantaneous act of stepping forward, when by on involuntary im¬ 
pulse, EUiston sprang from lus bed, and rushing to the spot, draped, 
with a mingled shout of terror and triumph, the waist of the advancing 
female, who uttering a shriek which might have awakened the occu¬ 
piers of a cemetery, fell on her knees before him. 

The clattering bauUversement thus suddenly produced (for other 
articles had been overthrown besides the lady), the clamour of the parties 
engaged, at once raised the .whole establishment of the “ Red Cow.” 
ElUston, with no other attire than that which usage has deemed suffi¬ 
cient to the tenant of a pair of sheets, was stiU holding in convulsive 
exultotiun, his fainting victim, when the fat landlord, scaredy in a 
more producible state, (“ with his rib by his side,” whose voluminous 
nightcap almost buried her vixen visage,) tumbled into the apartment. 

Here let the contretems be elucidated—here let that strong circum¬ 
stantial evidence be disentangled, by which, in the absence of proof posi¬ 
tive, it is set down that wc may legally convict innocent parties of most 
abominable offences. The event which had so inopportunely broken 
up the tete-a-tete of EUiston and his landlord over their crusted port, 
on the previous afternoon, was the arrival of a commercial traveUer 
and his lady, whose purpose it was to remain that night at the inn. 
These new guests, who had been previously apprised of their dormi¬ 
tory, having well supped, at the hour of midnight, were about to retire. 
Unfortunately, however, the room occupied by KlUliton, was one through 
which it was neces.sary to proceed, before readiing the other in question, 
and he having retired, as we have already noticed, at an early hour, was 
consequently at this time in bed.* The unforeseen dismay which now 
assailed the commercial gentleman’s good lady, whose nerves at aU 
times were subject to great excitation, at passing through an apart¬ 
ment in which there was a man positively abed, had given rise to the 
whole of this common-law evidence of criminal intent, which could 
leave no doubt on the minds of any highly respectable juiy, and which 
had so unwittingly exposed our hero in a situation in which wc blush 
ever to have discovered him. But having now hurried lum b^k 
again to lus disordered couch, in which we trust he will bury his 
shameless countenance from the light of day, and carried the half 
expiring lady in safety to the inner sanctuary, we will drop the curtain 
on the scene altogether, in the hope that either shame wilh induce 
him for ever after to avoid her sight, or that he will prepare him- 
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self, by the crowing of the cock, with one of those fine speeches, by 
which he has ever been^ distinguished, in making the amende 
honorable. 

[Albiaa Jane Martyn Ellistoo, l)oni 10th of March, 1808, in Stratford Place: 
godmothers, Albina Countess of Buckinghamshire and Lady Jane Aston.} 

xxvu. 

Scai’cely had EUiston resumed his duties at Drury Lane, when he 
involved himself in a war of words with the proprietors of his ancient 
ally, “ The Mirror,” but more particularly wdth all the world’s ac¬ 
quaintance, the late Tom Hill. “ The MiiTor” (if we may*l3e pai’- 
doned a common-place joke) had presumed to cast reflections on 
Elliston’s tragedy, whicli the self-esteem of the aggrieved party, of 
course, set down as scandalum magnatvm. In fact, this journal had 
travelled a little out of the direct path of criticism, by indulging in a 
few tart personalities affecting the actor. As Dryden’s criticism, it 
was no longer “ the majesty of* a queen, but as Rymer’s, the ferocity 
of a tyrant.”* Among other things, it had stated that EUiston had of 
late acquired a habit of stretching his mouth from ear to ear, resem¬ 
bling one of those Dutch toys, denominated nut-crackers, and it had 
also gone so far as to question our hero’s terms of intimacy with the 
Latin tongue, by the imputation of a false quantity in the word 
“ marital,” &c. &c. In respect of the former, aU the nuts, of course, 
fell to the sliare of the public, who mightily enjoyed the absurd sensi¬ 
tiveness of the man who could “ quarrel with another for cracking 
nuts only because he himself hatl hazel eyes”—and in respect of the 
latter, the “ marital” guantitt/^ the actor might have been content to 
take his correction, in good part, from the critics, as in the marital 
quality^ he had lately l^n so signally chastened by his exemplary 
wife. 

We wiU not here trouble our readers with any part of the epistolary 
matter on either side—suffice to say, as may weU be imagined, the 
player got the worst of it, by the simple fact of being laughed at for 
his pains, whilst he afibrded the literary loomsman, Thomas IliU, a 
stock of the raw tattle materiid, which, with an industry so peculiar 
to him, he manufactm*ed into a very marketable commodity, and was 
moreover himself raised, for the lust time, on the pedestal of a hcro.f 

On the 26th of May (1808), the admired Miss Pope made her fare¬ 
well curtsey on Drury Lane stage, after a service of fifty-two yeai'S, 
during which, with the single iuteiTuption of the season ITTS, owing 
to some difference with Garrick, she had never acted at any other 
theatre. For her final benefit she selected the part of my Lady Dn- 
herly^ in Colman’s comedy of “ The Heir at Law;” the receipts of the 
house being 482f. 

An expression of Malone. 

t Mr. Thomas Hill was boro at Lancaster on the 2nd of May, 1760, and died, at 
his chambers in the Adelphi, on the 20th of December, 1840. As sereral bio¬ 
graphical notices of this gentleman have so lately speared in the public prints, it 
will be unnecessary to append any in this place. The uncertainty as to the period 
of his hirtfi, and his still “ immortal youth" had been a long hackneyed joke 
amongst his immediate friends, so that like the hard of England, he might be said 
to have been “ not of an age, but for all time.” 
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In 1756, Garrick produced a piece enticed ** Lilliputy” which, was 
acted by children, with the exception certdnly of GiUUver himself, 
which was performed by the full grown Mr. Bransby, a gentleman 
whose athletic form was well calculated to produce a striking contrast 
to the inhabitants of “ Miidettdo'* Mr, Pope, the father of our 
hei’oine, who kept a hair-dresser’s shop, adjoining tlic “ Ben Jonson’s 
Head,” in Little Russell-street, was boi'bcr in ordinary to the theatre, 
and had introduced his daughter Jane, then twelve years of age, to the 
notice of Mr. Garrick, who was so pleased by the few specimens she 
gave of dramatic ability, that he immediately assigned to the little 
demoiselle the part of Lodi/ Flimnap, and, moreover, entrusted her 
with a sparkling epilogue written for the occasion. Three years after, 
when only fifteen, Miss Pope w'as announced for Corimui, in “ The 
Confederacy,” as “ a young gentlewoman, her first appearance.” Her 
reception was liigldy encouraging, and her acting well nigh merited 
that abundant applause which the generosity of the public so liberally 
bestowed. She had very early attracted the attention of that cele¬ 
brated actress Mrs. Clive, whose friendship and regard speedily fol¬ 
lowed, and with whom she lived on the most intimate terms until that 
lady’s death, which took place in 1785.* 

On the morning after our debutante’s appearance in the part of 
Corinna, she received the following from her esteemed companion and 
adviser:-— 

“ My dear young Friend, —saw you last night. You acted with 
great and deserved approbation; but should you to-morrow night 
exceed your first endeavour, be not disappointed should you meet 
with less encouragement. Remember all, last night, were friends 
ready-made—^to-morrow you are to commence forming new ones 
amongst strangers, who though I siucei-ely hope will ultimately become 
as warm as those from whom you have just parted, yet they will see 
you and approve you before they offer you a direct testimony of their 
favour. Be not disheartened, for I sliould regret that 8ut;h merits as 
yours were not put to tlic test at once;—^but be not disheartened, nor 
fancy the comparative coldness witli a hi'di you will be met, proceeds 
from ill will, but that it is rather atteuiion to your acting, with the 
view of testifying the truth of all tliat your friends have said of you. 
Many a young actor has been destroyed by this precise ordeal, because 
having previously ran away with the idea that their friends done had 
any judgment in the mutter, have fancied the reception tlvcy had sub- 
seriuently met with from strangers, *had been the effect of malice and 
iU-nature. With this caution, 1 trust that in a month you will be 
safely landed on the shores of public favour—I am sure if you do 
justiw to your merits, you will, and this act of justice is near at hand. 
My little assistance shall not be wanting in any way which may be 
serviceable to you; and 1 sliall contrive to be at Dniry Lane when 
you repeat the character. Believe me, my dear young friend, I wish 
you every success, and a long life to enjoy it. I am too old to be 

• Mist Pope was execatrix and residrarj legatee under the will of Mrs. Clive, 
Mr. Raflor (Mrs. Clive’s brother) having a Ufe inU'rest in the property. Mrs. 
Clive passed her latter days at Little Strawberry Hill, near the viila of Horace 
Walpole. 

Cibber wrote his comedy of the “ Refusal,” at Strawberry Hill, then a small 
place, which he hired of Lord Bradford’s coachman. 
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jealous of you, therefore may be trusted were I liable to such fruity; 
but I am not without vanity, and it is the vanity of an ardent desire 
that all I have foretold of you may oome to pass. God bless you, my 
dear child.” 


Success and weU-eamed applause were the result of Miss Pope’s 
second appearance. Mi'S. Clive seemed rendered happy for the re¬ 
mainder of her days, a great port of which, it may be wdl imagined, 
was devoted to the instruction of the youthful actress, who repaid her 
with that gratitude of heart, which we will not invidiously say is no 
current coin in the trade of an actor, but is in rare circulation under 
any denomination of society. 

Miss Pope, as it is well known, became ultimately all that her 
friend had predicted,—a most accomplished artist. In the latter part 
of her career, she had been importuned by her managers to play Mrs. 
Heidelberg, a part which she had never studied in her earlier days, 
and felt now totally unequal to attempt. It happened that at this 
time (1802), Lord Harcourt, who had always been amongst the fore¬ 
most of Miss Pope’s admirers, dispatched to her the following note*.—- 

“ Lord Harcourt has just received the king’s command to notify to 
Miss Pope, that his Majesty has directed the ‘ Clandestine Moniage * 
for Thursday next; and lias also, by his Majesty’s order, informed Mr. 
Kemble that it is his pleasure Miss Pope should play the character of 
Mrs. HHdeUierg on that occasion.” 

This was enclosed in the following from his lordsliip. 

“ Madam, —To a woman of your discernment, the contents of the 
enclosed note will be highly flattering, though, at the same time, 
possibly embarrassing. The case is this. Last night, «t the Queen’s 
house, where your theatrietd talents are frequently mentioned, a wish 
was expressed that you should play Mrs. Heidelberg before their 
Majesties (m Thursday next, to which 1 observed to the king, that 
however honoured and happy you must ever be in obeying his 
Majesty’s pleasure, yet I believed that you had never yet studied the 
part, and doubted the possibility of your being ready in it by the time. 
The king seemed to assent; but I have just now received a letter 
from the Princess Elizabeth, in which her R. H. says, ‘ I have received 
the king’s commands to inform you that if you can contrive that Miss 
Pope ^all play Mrs. Heidelberg on Thursday, he would be delighted; 
and Lord Harcourt may tell her from me, observed the king, that she 
is the only person who can act it, since we have lost Mrs. Clive.’ 

“ Harcourt.” 

To which communication Miss Pope replies:— 

** My Lord,— You well know my grateful sentiments in respect of 
their Majesties. No subject has ever loved and honoured them more 
than myself; and ttiis, alas! in my declining day, is the only instance 
in which I have been unable to the great deUght of obeying them. 
The undertaking would he a trogedy, and not a comedy, for, bdieve 
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me, I should die in th'e attempt—my deirf lord, it would kill «ae. 
My powers ore scarcely equal to it at any time; but for Thurs¬ 
day, I tremble at the very contemplation of it. The manners 
have frequently of late urged me to this*^ with time for*" sfu^j buf^ I 
have taken it into my poor head, that the critics would Ire soured 
against me, and I might lose the little fame I have obtained—perht^ps, 
in some measure, the good opinion of their Mf\je8ties. I tremble again 
at what I have written—I know I should not hove said so much—^my 
duty tells me, I should not; but should their M^esties graciously be 
pleased to see me play the part at any other time, I will make instant 
preparation to obey them. My memory, to say nothing of my other 
humble qualities, is not so lively as when I was eighteen, and my lord, 
I am an old woman now. If his Majesty wauld make me a peeress, 
I could not do it. Oh! my dear, dear lord, send me a pardon under 
the great seal, or I shall never leave home again. 

I have the honour to be, your lordship’s moat humble servant, 



On the 6th of May (1802) the eflbrt was made, and Miss Pope 
played the part before their Majesties. She succeeded to the undivided 
opinion of the whole house—“ never had the character been acted with 
better effects,” said one of the journals of the day, “ not even by the 
regi*etted Mrs. Clive.” Lord Harcourt called, the following morn¬ 
ing, on Miss Pope, to congratulate her on having so highly delighted 
the king, observing he had never seen his Majesty in better spirits. 

“ Knew she could do it—knew she could do it,” repeated the monarch 
frequently, during the representation of the comedy, lung, the* 
original I^rd Oghby^ quitted the stage on tlie 24th of the same month, 
and the “ Clandestine Marriage ” remained on the shelf for a consi¬ 
derable time from this period. 

The suggestions of Mr. Phipps in respect of ElUston’s new abode, 
appear to have had but little weight with him, for he had now entered 
on the house in Stratford-place, which he titled up not extravagantly, 
for, in fact, it never was tliOTougJily furnished; but the vanity of the 
comedian was thus far flattered, in calling so spacious a residence his 
own, and placing Mrs. Elliston in a position which he still pertina¬ 
ciously believed would advance her professional interest with the 
fashibnable world. These advantages, if such they might be called, 
fell fortunately to the share of a woman of correct feeling and due 
discrimination; and though it still remained a question whether Strat- 
ford-place were the fittest spot for the object of a dancing academy, 
yet tlic deportment and conduct of Mrs. Mliston acquired to her new 
friends, whilst no one could be more secure than herself in I'ctaining 
those she had already numbered. 

EHliston’s benefit in this season was a very brilliant occasion. He 
had chosen “ Much Ado About Nothing,” with the popular afterpiece 
“ Tekeli.” On this night he was more than usually happy in the part 
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They each acted in tlieir best style, and scarcely ever had an audience 
been more delighted—so much rank and fashion had rarely before 
Attended a benefit. Mrs. Jordan was complimented by an eluant 

ode, which Rp|)earcd tw'o days afterwards in the Morning Post. 

# 

At the close of the Drury Lane season, Elliston proceeded on an 
engagment to Dublin, where he found his attraction by no means 
equal to Ids expectations. In a letter to his wife, he says, “ I was 
tossed about for twenty-six hours. On leaving the coach at Shrews¬ 
bury, being anxious immediately to proceed, I ordered a chaise, but 
was told they had no horses at the first post-house—at the second and 
third, I received similar answer's. I was greatly distressed, for it was 
a point with me to reach Oswestry without delay. You will be 
umused at my expedient. Summoning a diplomatic look into my 
countenance, I demanded instantly to be conducted to the mayor, 
declaring that I had dispatches for the Duke of Richmond, and that 
if horses were not immediately supplied, the affair would come at once 
under the consideration of the secrctaiy of state. ‘ Shew me to the 
mayor!’ said I. ‘ He is in bed, sir,' was the reply—‘ seriously ill.’ 
‘ Then 1 shall be sure to find him at home—my business is as much 
of life tuid death as his own. Shew me to the mayor, or supply the 
horses.’ My manner and w’ords had the desired effect—horses were 
provided, apd witliin twenty minutes, I was off again. 

“ I have one assurance to give you, at which I knorv you will be 
pleased. Since leaving London, I have led, in all respects, a most 
correct life—had you been at my elbow, I could not have behaved 
better—^but I am now and then sadly hipped, and am not ashamed to 
confess, a little ‘ home sick.* ” 

Ellistou’s next letter was from Edinburgh. 

“ Last Monday,” says he, “ I played at Liverpool, Panglos and 
‘^Don Juan; Tuesday, the Venetian Outlaw and the Singles; Wed¬ 
nesday, Leon, with ‘ Of Age To-morrow;’ Thursday, at Preston, the 
Singles and Silvester Daggerioood. I then travelled two hundred 
miles, and acted on Saturday, at Edinburgh, Octavian, with ‘ Of Age 
To-morrow.’ 1 have here nnwlo ample amends for my failure at 
Dublin (for I can call it no less)—my reception was quite an huirali! 
I have already remitted 610/. to my bankers, and have still this place, 
Glasgow and Manchester, to pillage. But who can tell how long this 
tide of i>opularity Avill last—^this aura popularis —whether tide or gale, 
mutation is the nature of both. If God preserve my life, and give 
me fortitude to pursue the purpose of my hopes, our happiest days are 
yet to come, though I myself may pass into comparative obscurity. 
Bdievc me I feel at greater distance from home than four hundred 
miles, when I tliink of you and my family. I do not pretend to give 
you any description of this romantic city—^it would far exceed my 
limits; but I ntust not omit mentioning that I have been introduced 
to some of the Scotch professors, who have distinguished me by great 
kindness. The literary class of Edinburgh constitutes its aristocracy 
—there is no better society, nor should there be. This is highly 
honourable to the Scotch character. 

“ I suppose all are in high spirits in London at the news from 
Portugal—“Vimicra!” and the «lispatches of Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
W 0 shall have a long drama yet in that country.” 
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AVhen Ellistoa was at Glasgow, in the course of this uortliern trip, 
he dined on one occasion in the public room of an inn, in which' tliere 
was an elderly Scotch gentleman, w'ho liad already taken his mid-day 
meal, and was quietly enjoying his tumbler of whisky-toddy. His 
exterior was not prepossessing. He wore a short sandy wig, which 
the temperature of many seasons, and the animal ctdoric of* the 
wearer, had so puckered up, that it came scarce midway of his pole, 
which was about us red as a brick-bat. He had lost on eye, and by a 
singular incidence, every alternate tooth, so that his capacious jaws 
resembled a kind of tusky portcullis, which led to the citadel hi.s 
stomach. His cravat was narrow and loose, for his neck was of 
amazing dimensions. But the stranger soon discovered better qualities 
than a comely exterior, for he was thoroughly good-natured, and 
extremely cominunieativc. In EllLston, lie had met with no uncon¬ 
genial spirit—they soon entered into faniiliiir conversation; and having 
brought their rummers to one common table, were tout franc ** as 
thick as tliicves.” 

Here they sat together, hob and knob, for a considerable time. 
Since his arrival in the north, Elliston had served a steady npprentice- 
.“’hip to the mountain dew, and might fairly be considered nearly out 
of his time; but in this, he found equally his inferiority to his present 
companion as^ to his host of the “Red Cow,” for he had already finished 
a pint, (a Scotch pint, be it reinemberod,) and was still liard at work. 
At length, after a hearty burst of merriinciit on the part of the 
stranger, he threyv liimself back into his chair, tind delilierately drawl¬ 
ing forth liis watch, said, 

“ And so, you’re a stage-actor, you tell me. Perhaps ye’re ac¬ 
quainted with Harry dohnston ?” To this Elliston, having made 
liis companion ass<;nt, proeceded— 

“ Weel, weel; and now, Sir, I’ve to tell you one thing more. 1 
have passed twa pleasant liours—vary pleasant hours in your society; 
within twauty minuits, d’ye mind, from this time, I shall be sa drunk, 
tliat wi’ua be able to utter one word, and I just think it right to tak 
the present opportunity, while I’m noo intelligible, of telling ye wdio 1 
am. My name is Scaflcld, and 1 live five gude miles awa’ from 
Glasgow, and I shall walk ev’ry foot on’t, this vary nigiit, and I’ll 
just come and see if you’re as brave a lad as Harry Johnston, to¬ 
morrow night, for Pll come and sec ye act, and ray family shall see 
ye act too.” Having made this speech, Mr. ScaHcld again betook 
himself to the w'hisky. lie wa^ verily as good as his word; within 
tw'enty minutes, he was no more, for in a hist effort to keep up the 
lire, off w'ent the wig, and ho rolled from his chair, “taking tlic 
measure of an unmade grave.” Elliston hero called aloud for the 
waiter; but to liis surprise, Sandy seemed to take but little notice 
<if the prostrate North Briton, only remarking, “ Eh! as sure as deelli, 
it’s na’ but Mr. Scaheld—he’ll walk hame to-night, I warrant ye; but 
you’d better let him bide—^ho’s used to it, and we’re all used to it 
liere.” 

On the following night, Elliston acted Behour. His friend Scafteld 
was in this instance, idso, as good as his w'ord. There he was in the 
theatre amongst the earliest comers—his polished sconce, like a half- 
peeled orange—^tberc he was, and about him, two fine strapping lasses, 
his daughters, and the gude w’ifc, Mrs. Scaflcld, to boot. Elliston had 
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no opportunity of again meeting his eccentric companion, as he quitted 
Gla^ow within three days from this occurrence. 

Not to mention the days when kings themselves condescended to 
turn playwrights—^when Cnarles the Second altered an incident in the 
plot.of Dryden’s Aurungzebe,” it is enough that, at this period of 
onr history, by the liberal patronage of George the Third, theatricals 
were in a flourishing state, and particularly in the provinces—^not 
merely in those considerable cities and towns, to which we have had 
occasion to allude, but in obscurer country places, many of which, 
eithef in barn or booth, contrived to Iiave their circuit-going come¬ 
dians, while in I^ndon it was still the fashion “ to go to the play;” so 
that at this time, the words of the critic in the days of Garrick and 
Macklin, were in equal force—namely, tliat England hud four estates, 
the King, the Lords,, the Commons, and the Hayers. 

Of strollers, there is a curious anecdote, rehiting to the remote 
period of 1587, not generally known:—when the Spanish Armada 
was hovering on the coast, a company of vagrant actors w'Ci’e perform¬ 
ing a piece, called “ Sampson,” in a booth, at Penryn; and the enemy 
having silently landed a Iwdy of men, were making their way, at 
night, to burn the town, when fortunately, at that instant, the players 
liaving let Sampson loose on the Philistines, the sound of drums, 
trumpets, and shouts ereuted such a tremendous hubbub, that the 
Spaniards fancied the whole town, with lieelzebub at their back, were 
pouring down upon them, and immediately turning tail, scampered 
ofl' to their ships. This anecdote, will doubtless remind the reader of 
ilic, amusing incident in “ Tom Jones,” where the driun of the puppet 
.xhowman, so terrified poor Partridge, tliat he fancied the Chevidier, 
Jenny Cameron and all the rebels were at hand, and that his dying 
hour was eumc. 

In 17J3, an itinemiit company of comedians jiroceoded even to the 
i^land of Jamaitai, and actually realized a large sum of money by. 
acting. They received 370 pistoles, the first night of “ The Beggar’s 
Opera,” but within the space of tw'O months, they had buried their 
l*oUy, Mrs. tslammakin. Filch, and tw’O others of the gang. Tlic gen¬ 
tlemen of the island, lor some time, took their turns upon the stage, 
to ke<![» at least the diversion alive; but this did not last long, for 
within two months more, there were but one old man, a lioy and a 
woman of the original company, surviving. Tlie party had died either 
by the distemper of the country, or the effects of rum punch, a beverage 
80 frequently latal to new comers. The shattered remains of the crew, 
with upwards of 2000 pistoles in bank, embarked for Carolina, to join 
another company at Charlestown; but they also perished, having been 
cast away on the voyage! 

Had Jeremy Collier lived in tiiese days, he scarcely could have 
failed noticing this, ns an instance of the just wrath of heaven at the 
sinfulness of stage plays.* 

* Collier’s anger, however, appears to have been directed against the abuses of 
the stage, for he does allow that the wit of man cannot invent more efflcacious 
means of encouraging virtue and depressing vice, than the drama. 

Erratiwi. —The allusion made to the “Village of Castleton” in the October 
Number of these Papers. 
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> 

4BT TH£ author of ** HANDLET C]%DS8: OR, THE 8FA HUNT.” 

PART II. 

“ Bat, mistress, know yourself; down on yonr knees; 

And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love: 

For I must tell you friendly in your ear,— 

Sell when yon can; yon are not for all markets.”— Shakspbabs. 

A 

Doctors’ Commons is tlie accredited baaattr for inati'imonial inforinu- 
tioif of all sorts; and mi really wonder, in these hanl-working income- 
tax-taking times, no proctor, or doctor, or proctor's clerk, has been at 
the trouble of collating and arranging all the amounts, details, con¬ 
tingencies, and particulars relating to ladies’ fortunes from the volumes 
of wills in tUeir possession, instead of making “ nice young men” 
take tlieir uneasy shilling's-worth at high staiuls, and flounder among 
legal metaphor for what cannot l)e too plainly, simply, or spocidcally 
stated for them. 

How easy it would be to draw a scbedule fi*r .each county, contain- 
ing a good-working outline of all the fortunes in it, the whereabouts, 
the histories, oud particulars of each. Talk of John Murray’s hand¬ 
books for foreign countries, or the “ Sjmrting Magazine’s” maps of 
hunting oims, what would they be compared to such valuable informa¬ 
tion as thii^ No man would grudge a guinea for so useful a vade 
meeum;” wliile it would be an absolute saving of trouble and exi>euse 
to Uie Doctors’ Commons establishment iu looking for and lumding 
about books that few parties are much the wiser for reading. It 
would also be a cent.-per-cent. saving to nice young men, who must 
now cither go blushing to an attorney, or smirking to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, undergoing the unpleasantness of supposing every body 
they meet looks as much as to say—“ Ay, there you go, to see what 
Miss Wiggins has got!” The clerk, too, as he lian<ls down the book, 
in return for the shilling’s-worth of letter, slums it on the desk, with 
an air that looks very like saying—“ You’ll not be much wiser for 
tAaer 

There is an o1^ Hebrew, Greek, or Latin saying, we don’t know 
whether the pith of wrhich is, tlxat people tell infernal lies about girls’ 
fortunes ; we fear it has been a practice from tlie beginning of tlic 
world, and will continue so to the end of time. Doctors’ Cormnous, 
we grieve to say, is not infallible. We know a “ nice young mau ” who 
took many a shilling’s-worth there, and at last hit on a will tliut 
seemed to have been made on purpose for him—it was the will of 
Simon Gullington, of Camelford, in the county of Cornwall, Esr}uire, 
in which, after reciting that he was of sound and <iis{>osing mind, 
though rayther sick in body, he set to, and gave his sound and dis¬ 
posing mind a gallop, by disposing of two thousand a-year to his dear 
wife Rebecca for the term of her natural life; and all the rest, residue. 
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and remainder of his real and personal estate, tin mines, &c., he gave, 
devised, and b^^ueathed to his four daughters, in aqual shares and 
proi»ortion8, with what he called “ cross remainders,” a term we do 
not exactly understand; and also directed, that after the decease of his 
sni<l dear wife Bebecca, her two thousand a-year should merge into, 
and form part of the residue of his estate and eflects, and be divided, 
as before directed—cross remainders^ &c. Then, by a codicil, made 
shortly after, he recited that hp said dear wife Rebecca had, in vulgar 
parlance, “ cut her stick,” therefore tlic daughters would have the 
two thousand a-year among them; and he further recited, that he 
wished to ]>rovidc for some meritorious servants, particularly his 
lionsekccpcr, to whom he left an annuity of five hundred u-year, to be 
paid quaitcrly, and five pounds to bis butler, five to his footman, ti\ e 
to his groom, five to his keeper, two pounds ten to his coachman, aqd 
a guinea to his gardener; ail sums (except the housekeeper’s) ifisig- 
niMeant in themselves, but bespeaking an establishment commensut'ate 
witli wealth. 

The old boy liaving paid the debt of nature—the only debt, by the 
u-ay, that some potiple do pay-~the girls cut Camelford, and somehow 
or other, got serninblt*d to Tunbridge Wells. There, as they won* 
•Tijoying the exhilarating diversion of donkey-riding on the common, 
IMiss Screphena Gullington, who was mounted on a very unusual 
article at a watering-jdace—a donkey with some kick in it—got trundlt d 
over head just at the point where Grosvenor-road joins Ephraim-tcr- 
racc and Sidncy-place. Now, Ca])tain Arthur O’Rrian O’Blathering- 
ton, an ensign in the Olst regiment, who was passing along in heel 
spurs, most jirovidentinlly met, and arrested the progress of the high- 
s[tiritcd and impetuous animal, who was boring along, head downwards, 
regardless of Miss Serephena’s screams, and tb(* mess he ji'as making 
of her petticoats; Ensign Captain Arthur O’lh'ian O’Blatheriugtori, 
w'c say, got the violent and infuriated uniintd stopped, and having 
smoothed down Miss Serepiicna’s feathers, and found she w'as nothing 
tiic wt)rse—the captain having given the sinful nniinal a kick—otfered 
his am to the lady, and out they set on foot to rc'gtdn the lost sisters 
—■irnrd sisters we might call them, for they were almost ugly enough 
to stop u snw'-niill or a nigger’s funeral. Ilow'cver, Miss Serephena 
wa>n’t so frightful, at least she bad a pair of goodish eyes, and her 
figure wasn’t far amiss; but the faces of the others w(?rc dreadfully 
struck out, and her complexion wasn’t altogether clear. The reader 
nmy judge how ugly tlu^y were, when w'e say they had been at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells four weeks that very day, without meeting with an 
adventure. TImugh they had fairish legs of their otyn, devil a man had 
turned round to look under their bonnets. After that, we need hardly 
say that Ensign Captain Arthur O’Brian O’Blatherington was a regular 
godsend. They struck up a most voluble discourse—all “ at it ” 
together—as he escorted them home to their lodgings at Mount Plea¬ 
sant. Here, a fnirish-si/t‘d footman let them in, powdered, and dressed 
in black, with an epaulette on each shoulder, his white necdvcloth wa.s 
Avcll tied, and he opened the door with an air, and held himsdf up like 
a man that knew what w'ns tchat: he could hardly be estimated at less 
than thirty pounds. Now, Ensign Captain Arthur O’Brian O’Bhi- 
theriugton, ^ough a young man, had all his wits about him—as sharp 
as most old ones; and having started life w'ith the fixe^ determination 
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of marrying an heiress, he luvtl his thoughts fixeiliy and rignUy to 
that one jmint, never suffering hiuiself to be led astray by blue eyes, 
or black eyes, or brown eyes, or any sort of §yes, or ever thinking of 
falling in love till he clearly ast'crtaincd what a girl had. Indoett, he 
had run for some very good stakes; and though he hod certainly lost, 
it was always oiving to the jostling of unchw, t>r the crossings of aunts; 
for the Ensign-Captain w'ns a most iiisinivatin’ beggar,” with a 
most mellifluous brogue of his own. What he estimated himself at, 
we never exactly heard; hut he was always reckoned the killing man 
of the regiment, wherever it wi*nt. Many quurtora they hud beeti in, 
and many tender heiu'ts had d<’iiU)red the deti^iency of fortune, ami 
sighed At the ** rat-tat-tan " of the drum, us the regiment marched 
away. It liu<l now taken its last British march, and was lying at 
Chatham, ]>rcparntory to embarking for India. 

Ensign Captain Arthur O'Briim O'Blatlicrington, the admiration itf 
all the jolly subs., was still looked up to as theJast ray of hope against 
eholcra>morbus and bud livers, aad hud d('.tci'iiune<l on a last de.sperate 
cotqi in Knglund, before encountei'ing a tiger, i>r a roup de soldi at 
Madras or Calcutta. He laid scojirdtl Jlurgate, Jlamsgate, Broad- 
.stairs, all the es.sentially vulgar greasy City ploirs, when a thought 
and a hack-hor.se took him to Tunbridge. He iiud sciircely been thtsrc 
foiir-aml-tweiity hours, when the recorded udvcuiture befel bim. The 
Ensign-Captain’s quick mind «larted to a nionetiuy <‘onelii8ion— 
“ I’owdercd ftHttman!” A powdered footman, iii his euleulution, bc- 
.spok*' a butler also. Powder, in hi.s mind, was a cb'ur ea.se of money. 
He had tlie asses.sed-tax table (»tf by heart; and judged no person 
would throw away one pound tlirc«'- and sixpem-c a-year, to whom 
money was an object. They looked liked heire-ses, for there was no 
attempt at osUmtation; and though living in a large house with gre<‘n 
Vem-tiun blinds and niignionette Itoxes at the. windows, th'y took bim 
into th(*ir little, quiet back drawing-najm, when* the sun did not in¬ 
trude, They chirped and talktsl, and gave him some, goo.sei>erry-tart; 
and at last h<* took bis departure, (juite eonvinccil that they were uiell 
worth looking after. A pretty little inaicl in black, with a British 
lace collar, and white flowci’s in her caj), opened the door to let him 
out; and just as he got clear of the garden, a most imj>ortnnt, respect¬ 
able looking, large-stomaclied man in black also touched his hat, and 
stoo«l by to let him jiuss through the gate, to wlioni he immediately 
nssign(>d the olfu;e of bulle.r. Alkjgetluir, he h;ul no dimbt they were 
what he was wonting, in ftmt; and he determined to do tlie thing as 
quietly as pus.sible. “ Snu-g ” .should be the word. Nobody should 
know anything about it but him.self. .Vrrived at the “ Panlihi-s” In; 
fell into casual couversatiou with one of the “ <lipper.s,'’ as they e,all 
the old women who shell out the nastiiir>s.s for which the, pl'.we is 
iiiinoii.s—talked about tlu' w ater—the niiiiiber of dnnkers—>he (juaii- 
tity they took—the effe.ct it had on them, and so fortli. Well, it ho 
hapiKtnod that the old w<anan luul the honour of the phu:e regularly 
at lu-art; and among other wenderful cures the water hud wrought, 
.she iifSioaticed that of the youngest Mi.ss (jullington, who.se face wa.s 
perfectly well, while tho.sis of Iut sisters were wondei fully ladter. 
EiJisign Captain Arthur C’Brian O'Blathcringtun heirig, as wo wild, 
a tolerably sharp chap—fit for a fox-luiiiter or a .superljihsndent of 
police—thought that might be the line of his fox, and held the old 
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dipper’s tongue on in tlie direction of Mount Pleasant, and veiy soon 
satisfactorily established that tibe wailr-wrought cure was on the face 
of his dear. Tipping Jdie old woman a joey for her garrulity, he 
cheerfully repair^ to the gloomy codee-room of the Boyal Victoria 
and Sussex Hotel,” where he managed to get through the usual variety 
~-becf*8teak, mutton-chop—^mutton-chop, beef-stei^ inn dinner, just 
as Mr. Stockdale’s swell coach was starting for the metropoliB. Con¬ 
signing liis “ three-and-sixpence aside ” to the care of the inn-ostler, 
until his return on the morrow, he mounted. beside that classical 
coachman, whose dog-Latin he d—d every time it put him out of‘ 
thinking of his spec.. The Tunbridge-road is favouralde to senti¬ 
mental, or at all events Plutonic reflections. It is a nice, light, airy 
sort of road—the villages are trim and smart; and on this particular 
occasion, the golden laburnum flowers hung in huge bundles over the 
*‘wtila” walls emblematical, as Ensign Captain Arthur O’Brian 
O’BIatherington augured, of the success of his enterprise. How men 
speculate on occasions of this sort! Upon our life, it’s enough to 
make dcmonologists uf us all! Wc know a youth over head and ears 
in love— real love his was—a blockhead, for the girl, though pretty, 
wouldn’t have a dump till her tough old mother died. However, the 
lass had come over him somehow, and regularly smitten he was. The 
old mother was one of tlie right sort—a regular stick-at-nothing sort 
of old jade—and was all for sorting the suitors, just as she did the 
cards before she began cheating at whist. The youth’s name was 
«Ioitathan—,7onathan Felc—a hatter by trade; and seeing he was sweet 
on the daughter at Margate, Mrs. Moneybags gave him a general 
invitation—^the run of her cottage—^Baiser Cottage—any day or any 
hour—whenever be liked to shew up, in siiort. This old lass liv^ 
“ down east,” near Chiselhurst, and the Ensign-Captain’s journey 
brings the thing into our head. Well, Joimthan having coached it 
down, and got himself brushed over, and Ids hair and whiskers ended 
by the sporting Bromley barber, set out on foot to the object of his 
adoration. 

Baiser Cottage stands a little ofi* the road out of the village of 
Cldselhui’st; and by that species of intuition peculiar to men in such 
situations, Jonathan knew the cottage the moment he saw it. Nay, 
he idinost knew Amelia’s bedroom window, though he had never seen 
the shop before, nor heard any regular description of it. ** That’s 
Baiser Cottage!” said he to himself—“ how I love it. The very 
clumney-pots ni*e dear to me. I could live there for ever, and never 
wisii for another eominuuon hut dear, lovely, angelic Amelia!” For 
though. a hatter, Jonathan had some tenderness in his composition. 
In fact, he was in love with everything he saw—even the sparrows 
on the dusty hedge-rows. Their vulgar chirping sounded like the 
sweet song of nightingales to him. Having got within sight of the 
entrance, ho gave his pocket-comb a final run through his whiskers, 
dusted his bwts witli his handkerchief, and drew on a pair of <dean 
lavender-coloured kids; this brought him to the gate. Fastened by 
the bridle to the catch-jwst, stood a black butcher’s pony, with a rat- 
tail, and a udiite hind-leg; and as Jonathan neared it, aU wool-gather¬ 
ing and wild, the beast lay bock its ears, and kicked at him—gave^a 
regular good lash out with ouo leg, like a thorough-bred. In a 
general way, there’s nothing surprising in a butcher’s nag kicking— 
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indeed, the wonder k, when they don’t; for th^ are generally a nasty 
mbteteVd, vidoiis^ awkward lot; but J<mathan saw in one’s 
kicking a something that he didn’t like. In his mind, it as good as 
said—-*' I am tlty evil genius, Jonathan!” He stood ^ in medita* 
tion. " Here am I,” said he, Jonathan Felt, of Fendiurch-street, 
embarking on the most pearikms voyage a prosperous hatter ever set out 
in. Hitherto, the trade gale of fortune has blown full upon my felt— 
my hats have obtained an almost European reputation. Jupp himself 
begins to be jealous of me. If the wind now veers, and drives me 
against Ike buoy the Nore, 1 shall very likely repent having come 
alter this ^rl.” 

“ She’s an uncommon goo«l ’un to ^ sir!” said the butdicr, who, 
unpereeived by Jonathan, iiad come down the little curly-cew road, 
and was now on the other side of the gate, as Jonathan stood eying 
the nag with tlie air of a purchaser. 

Is she, indeed!” exclaimed Jonathan, delighted at the intelligence 
—“ then rU have /n?r.” And forthwitli he strialc through the gate; 
and at a turn of the road, fell in with his nngcl, her auburn ringlets 
floating on the gentle breeze, health on her cheek, and a yellow shawl, 
with a green border, drooping gracefully into the fail of her bacL 
relieving the chaste sanuMicss of an exceedingly nicely got-up white 
muslin frock. The deuce be in those frocks! A I’urtugal laurel 
oincealed them from further view. 


Jonathan had a pair of good fierviccable lips, and Baiser Cottage 
answered to its name for some time; but the indecision manifested 
at'the gate attcnde<l him throughout his sweethearting pursuits.. 
Like old Lord Eldon, he was always on the doubt, lie doubted 
whether he was good enough for Amelia. He doubted whether 
Amelia was good enough for him. He doubted whether site would 
be economical. He doubted whether she would like the smell of the 
glue*pot. He doubted whether she would like the retail shop. He 
doubted whether she would like the wholesale one.. He doubted 
whether she would let him have his nap after dinner. He doubted 
she would like his bosom friend Tobias Cubbins. He doubted whether 
his bosom friend Tobias Gubbins would like her. Uc doubted whether 
the smell of the naphtha and gas spirit would agree with her. He 
doubted whether she would like English spirits of wine any better. 
In fact, there was no end to his doubting. Many an anxious, orguing 
ride Jonathan had with himself between Fenchurch'Street and 
Bromley, and back from Bromley to<»Fenchttrch>8treet. The last time 
. he aliglited, he fell in with a gipsy woman, who was extremely desirous 
of tduDg him his fortune. Now, we would not say that Jonathan was 
a regular superstitious cliap, but he was like a great many other 
people—a sort of man that would rather not spill the salt—that would 
rather not meet a funeral-—that would rather aoi walk under a ladder— 
that would rather see two magpies than one; and a shilling not being 
matter of moment to him, he thought he would just take a quiet one,, 
and give such credence to the produce as he thought it worth. Accor¬ 
dingly, he got old “ red cloak ” up the lane by Doctor Scott’s, and 
the coast being clear, he produced Ms paw. There were many streaks 
in the palm that tlie gipsy wench couldn’t readily read, till Jonathan^ 
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gave her another Rhiiling, wliich completely cleared her vision; when 
she saw a bi^autiful, fair, auburn-haired lady, inheriting an immense 
fortune from an uncle at Burtpore, and becoming the joyful mother of 
-ixtecn beautiful children—eight l^ys and eight girls. Jonathan wsis 
•iverjoyetl, for his deary iiad an uncle at Burtpore; and altogether, the 
tbrtune-teller’s tale was exactly what he could wish. Sixpence more 
was added to the previous deposit; and half-skipping, half-running, 
whole laughing, Jonathan proceeded to Baiser Cottage. Oh, how 
happy he was! lie would have done anything short of endorsing a 
bill of exchange, or sending a consignment of hats to John Chinaman, 
or Transatlantic Jonathan; and he felt as if he loved the world and 
all that therein was. 'I’he sun was bright, the sky was blue, scarce a 
breath of air rustled the full quiet foliage of the trees, the fiowei's were 
sweet, and all nature was <*alm, beneficent, and guy. IjoivI! how the 
f(K)lish fellow loved that girl! That w'as quite his “ love’s young 
<lreain-day.” 


. JOHNIE FAA. 

A TROU STORY OK SCOTLAND. 

BY >JIS.S SKELTON. 

In all the realm of Scotland, ihe.r«) was none so fair jus Jean Hamilton, 
tlie daughter of the Earl of Haddington, and she was beloved by tin* 
I'aircst and the bravest knight that ever rode at lilt or lourmsy. But 
liow sckloin doth true love run smooth; and liuw' many hearts bleed 
and break beneath the torment t»f outraged and wronged affeetions! 
And so it was with Jean and Iier lover; for wrong eamc between 
them—wrong that led to <‘rime and dcatli. 

“ ^ow, my daughter—my daughter .lean,” said tlie stout Esud of 
lluddingtoii, think no more of this young knight, iSir John Ftui, of 
Dunbar, fur 1 have eluiseii for time a fitter mate—»»ne meeter for uii 
earl’s daughter—so riel» in gold and land.s as thou art, tliou must w'ed 
tin* Karl of C'assilis, and think no n«»re of Johuie Faa.” 

•‘But oh, my father I” said the Lady Jeiui, “1 cannot break my 
trt)th to .lolmie—J euniitit forget my lov<*—eannot wed this Earl of 
Cussilis. I will wed my own knigiit—.Jobiiie Faa; and my gold and 
my land.*! will be .cutlieieut for lioth.” 

Sore was the contest hetw-'cett love and duty in the liewt of .lean 
Hamil(<«n, sad were her words, and many were her prayer.< that she . 
might be spared this eniel fate; but ’twas all in vain. The father 
anti the daughter parted in anger and in tears; but the, tcai's were 
jMuirctl unheeded, and they robbed her heart of its love. 

There was never a wedding pu gay in appcaraneti as that of Jean 
Hamilton and the Earl of Cussilis. All that weallli could buy was 
there—all the beauty of Edinburgh was gathered to the marriage; 
but there was none to equal that of .leun; though pale as the white 
i <ises in her hair, she moved among them all. 

The Earl of Cossilis was the sixth of his title, and come of a good 
old stock. He was a stern co^emm1el^ severe in asiH'ct. plain and 
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ttliort in speech; there was nought to win a hui/s love in him. But 
he liatl broad lands, as w'ell as noble name, and pure des(‘ent;i^and as 
such the Karl of Haddington chose him as his daughter's husbandidfor 
he was liimself but a new-made loi-Hj and he thought to raise his 
family by this great connexion. CassUis had lands, and name, anil 
pure descent, and noble blmnl—but he wanted gold; and Hiuldington 
gave his daugh|er a rich dower, so that all parties were satisfied,— 
save the poor weeping bride, Md the gallant knight. Sir *1ohn Fan, of 
Dunbar, who, though thus deserted, forgot not his ladyc-lov(‘, and 
thought but how to regain her. 

Poor Jean went to her husband’s home, where for thn*c long yenrs 
they lived in peace luid quietness; for though there t;ouid be no love 
on her side, yet she beesune, in course of time, uttuehed to him and his 
good (jualities—his honest heart—his stivng inind—his rectitude of 
{irinciple—^his love of truth and right—hi.s high lumoiir—his unble- 
niishcd faith; such qualities excited her adinirntinn, and eoniinanded her 
esteem, but tliey could not force a warmer >eiituucnt; and though 
repre8.sing her true feelings with all her strength, yet they rose ever 
in her heart, pleading w'ith ecuseless yearning for her lost first love. 
Three years i>as.sed, and three fair ehildren, during ihatpiU’iod, bloomed 
around the hearth of Lord and Lady C'ussilis—three little lovely 
daughters like rose-buds in their beauty and their similarity of ap¬ 
pearance—each tile image of its lowdy mother. 

Jean Hamilton la-gun to feel what happine.ss was; her aileetion 
turned itself to these lair ereatures, and on these-she phwed her hope; 
sighing only somotinies, us she goziid on their young fae<-.s, and thought, 
wliile she twined her lingers amid tlieir golden tresses, and looked into 
their blu<^ eyes, of him who, in all her early dn'ums of bliss, had been 
the chosen husband of her heart—tlie sliarer of her future life and 
love. 

The Earl of Ca.ssilis is gone to the chase—for three days will he hunt 
the deer in the 1‘orests by Tynringluim; and his lady remains at home to 
teml her infants, and to sing to her soft lute those, m iteliing .strains 
wliich all .so loved to hear—they were so wild, so svvei't, so sad! The 
earl is gone to the hunting, w ith a gallant train of knights, ami s(|uires, 
and grooms, and hind.s, and huntsmen; with hound, and horse, and 
well-trained falcon; with arrows, knife, and spe-.ir. They were a 
gallant train : their vests were Kendal green; their ])himcs were 
dancing in the breeze. The wind swept freely through the .sunlit 
trees—swept tlirougli the bright locks of youth—over the stem brow 
of manhood—amid the silver hair’of age, for all were gathiircd to th«* 
chase, young and old, and knight and noble, went forth with Cns'^ilis 
and liis dog.s to hunt the drer in the wood.s of Tynringlmm. 

The. third day <»f the chase an>se-~-tlie third sun shone over that gay 
assemblage, now loaded with spoil; their w'liitc plumes somewhat 
draggled and defae.ed by their chase through tangled copsewood, and 
beneath low'-bending trees; their vests of Kcn^l gn-en all stained 
with the blood of the quarry;—^tluj same sun found the J^july Jeiui 
alone within her liower. 

She dressed herself in snow-wliite robes, and bound her hair witli 
pearl—her hair wra.s long and golden, and the pearl beeamc it bravely; 
lier waist was clasp<*d with shining gold, and pearls wen- in the 
clasps; and every finger white and taper was decked with goMcn rings. 
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She dreesed her children m snow-white robes, and cnrled and combed 
their yellow tresses; her youngeBt babe lay s^ping in the cradle, she 
todk the others to her si^ and told them merry tales, or wng than 
mournful songs, to while away'Vhe time while waiting for their father. 

A sound was heiurd ^proadiing the hoime—a sound of many vmces, 
loud laughs, and snatches of song; the traraphng of feet—^the dang of 
iron beds—the murmurs and the ming^ noises of % crowd drawing 
near to the Tower of CassiKs. The ll% and hor children went to the 
window, to see what company was approaching. Through the long 
avenue came a merry troop of gipsies, their brown fSsces glowing in 
the sunlight. Up the long avenne they came, and en to the broad 
green lawn, and breath the huge plane tree they gathered; they were 
many in number, men and women and children, singing and shouting, 
and dancing, with a hundred uncouth pranks and gestures. There 
were many bonny maidens among them, with jet blade hair, white 
glancing teeth, and witching smiles; the dark locks braided with gay 
kerchiefs, scarlet, blue, and gold; the white teeth shewing with double 
brilliancy between lips rosy red—the smiles pl^ng over cheeks whose 
soft deep brown was suffused with richest crimson. There were many 
fine young men with the same complexion—the same black hanging 
locks—the same bright cunning smile—the «ame eyes, so lustrous, so 
magnificently dark, so full of an almost preternatural light, glowing 
like, fiery coals. Then there were aged creatures, ben^ng beneath 
ycoi's ami iutrdships, but still shewing the untameable spirit of their 
race. And there were little children, some young as the lady’s own 
sleeping babe. 

One among the gipsies walked silent and aloof, a head taller than 
tile rest, with a firm martial step, and broad make of figure difiering 
from tlie peculiar characteristics of the tribe. But the lady did but 
look once, then turned her careless eyes away. Tlie visits of the 
gipsies to the Tower were too ooinnton to excite her surprise^ or to 
occasion any interest in her mind. 

The lady continued her previous oc,‘cupation, amusing and quieting 
her eliildreii; but ere many minutes had elapsed, her old Seneschal 
entered the room, saying that one of the gipsies prayed earnestly to 
speak with her. The lady hesitated; it was not her wont to see 
strangers in the absence of her lord. But the Seneschal spoke so of 
the earnest manner of the gipsy—his gentle tongue, and humble en¬ 
treaties for admittance, that she consented that he should be utiicred 
into her presence. He came! Tlie Seneschal opened the door for 
his entrance, tiien clo.scd it behind him. The lady and the gipsy, 
saving the presence of her infants, were alone; he ascertained tMs ere 
he advanced close to her, and displacing tiie cloak that shrouded the 
lower part of his face, turned upon lier ^e unforgotten features of her 
first lover'—Jofanic Faa! 

It was, indeed, her early love! Oh, lost so long—so long unheard 
of—he had returned at last! No shriek burst from her lips—no ciy; 
only one low murmur—^the murmur of a heart too full for utteiwce— 
gave token of all she felt! It was himself! undianged in all—un¬ 
changed in persontd beauty, with the same dark, pa^onate ^es, 
burning upon her own—^the same proud, mdancholy countenance— 
the lips, ^Making even when silent—^the earnest, honest exprestion— 
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heart and seal breadiiiig forth upon that face, unchanged in mind and 
spirit, as his present daring—his present attempt, after long years of 
absence'—desertion—of wrong—4oo plainly proved. 

They did bat gase one moment—then rushed into each other^s arms. 

Poor hearts—so rudely parted! True hearts—true through so 
mudi deq>air, cUng closely while ye may} beat—beat together}—beat 
with your vmn dehght! Ah, would that upon this moment ye might 
break! It vbos a moment of delight—of Joy unspeakable; there 
was no ^lloying feeling mingling with that rapture. All but the bliss 
of meeting was forgotten; forgotten was the }>ast anguish—the insur¬ 
mountable gulf between them—the agony behind—the agony before— 
the coming and the gone*by dcs|>Bir. Only that moment then dwelt 
with them—all else to them was nothing. 

The lady raises her head, only to gaze up into his ftice; silent from 
emotion, and yet too blest for teai's. Hie lips move, but no words 
issue tlience; dcslight hath made him dumb. children, playing at 
their feet, look with uncuusciuus wonder on the strimger—^lialf femuJ, 
ignorant of wrong, yet thinking of their father. The lady meets their 
inquiring eyes—Slie partly withdraws herself from the grasp of lier 
level*. 

“ Ah, wherefore didst thou come?” 

l.eng silence follows. Again, one long embrace—heart, soul, and 
spirit meeting at the touch. - 

Oh, a first love is a bond hard to break; and, oh, though she may 
seem W(»ik and guilty tlirough all that is to come, yet tliink what she 
has sullerud—think what her fate hath been—think of the mighty 
passion siijipressed so long, navo finding outlet—think of the heart, so 
long held silent, novo is tliat mute eio<][uence finding speech—think of 
the long uncompanioned years during which those souls have yearned 
for their predestined mates, tlml yearning at last satisfied, the kindred 
spirits met—think of all tliis, of all love is, of all it endures, inflicts, 
teaches—think of all this, and judge her gently ! 

The iilarl of Cassilis returns from the hunting; the earl, bis knights, 
and his squires, groom, hind tuid huntsman, wearied dog and wearied 
horse. The earl rides swiftly forward; wearied dog and wearied 
horse, groom, and hind, and huntsman, log slowly home. The earl 
alights at his gate; his servants meet Itim at the door, with downcast 
looks they hold his bridle; they lead his steed to stall. The earl is a 
proud man, and seldom holdeth converse with inferiors; he asks no 
questions, but passes through them all, and' climbs the stately stairs. 
Why is his babe crying in its ciMie? He starts as he listens to its 
feeble wail! Why ore his infants, suhtlued and silent, watcliing by 
that londy cradle? The earl strides up the room—his cliildrcn spring 
into his arms—^liis crying balie smiles as he notls his tall plume above 
its rest. But where is liis wife?—where is their mother.^—where is 
Lady Jean? 

He asks his children, and all they say is—“ She is gone!” He 
turns for information to the domestics; they stammer forth the truth 
—the Lady Jean is gone with the gipsy train, away with Johnie Faa! 

The earl was a man of few words; 01101*1 answer niailc he. But he 
put his children from him, and he left the room. He called his train 
of squires around him—firesh steeds arc brought—wet^ weary, chase- 
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htained us they are, they mount mul riilo away—they Jiiouiit aiul ride 
in pursuit. 

Not hjng—not far did they ride. Where the ford crosses Doon, 
they came upon the gipsies mid their tro{^>; and there, indeed, was 
Lady Jean, with her gn^en kirtle ahove her snow-white robe, and a 
golden net holding back lier golden hair; the pearls were gone—the 
shining clasps were gone—the rings from off her fingers were bright 
upon those of the gipsy-girls—the ring that wedded her to her proud 
earl was worn by Johnie Kaa. llmid in hand with Johnic Faa, and 
heart to heart, the lady jiasserl along. She thinks of nothing* but her 
love. ll<*r \ ery children are for the time forgotten—ijll ties ol‘ habitual 
uftection—all ]tri(U!—all honour—all womanly shame—all self-respect 
—the purity of her u]ibi<*niisbcd name—the sanctity of the marriage- 
vow—everything hath j»a.ssed before the overwhelming toiTent of this 
re-awakciied passion—so intense, so desolating! Desolating, indeed, it 
w'us, bringing ruin and death alike to th<* innocent and the guilty; for 
the vengeance was swift as terrible; and for those few rapturous mo- 
inenls came a retribution ii[)on all connected with the actions of that 
day, dreadful in its prompt avenging. 

'I’he Karl of Cas.silis w'us attended by so strong a band, that rcsist- 
ane.e w'as out of the. (question. 'Oie whole of the gip!«y troop were 
taken j)risonei*s. #Johnio Faa defended bravely bini.self and liLs lady¬ 
love; bill all in vain. They wen* made cai>tive, and conveyed back to 
the lower of l^issilis. 

Never a word spake* the curl on their homeward ridi-; nor did the 
Jjady Jean say aught to him—she knew his dis]>osilie)n w'cll—]>rayers 
and pleading would liavc been in vain; Avbat he had resolved, that 
would he do. But sin? turned her head ever back towards where her 
love.T came, bis hainU bound tightly bcbiml him, led by two of the 
(■arl’s retainers, and with hi^ diu'k eyes fixed upon liei- Ibrm. She 
heeded not the presonee* of her Iiusband, but <-ontimied to cheer her 
knight by affectionate woi'ds and gestures—the tears rtiUing down In-r 
i-lieeks as she spoke, her sobs of anguish and despair rendering ubnost 
inarticulate what she stnne to say. 

Ueaehing the tower, tin- carl .selected fiftc?en of the youngest and 
handsomest among the gij>sy men, and these, with Sir John Faa, were 
placed beneath the great plane tn t* in front of the house; the rest he 
dismissed with blows and stripes. Tliey fled in terror, bowling and 
luincuting; the laughing, juerry maidens weeping; the old men, the 
women, tlie ebildrcn, all alike feeling that some terrible consummation 
was about to invoKe tlieir friends, their lover.«, their fathers, their 
companions, in one eonmioii doom. < But they did not dare to ask for 
mercy; lli<^’ knew t<»o '.veil the stern carl’s temper—all turned in sad- 
nos.s and despair away. 

The earl bid that the fifteen >hould, one by one, be hung upon the 
plane tree, and that, hist of all, Sir John Faa should suffer tlie same 
fate. Then, with strong arm, lie led his lady into the castle, spite of 
Iier wild ejvtre.aties to be allowed to perish with her lover—spite of 
her loud shrieking farewells! 

Johnie Faa echoed her farewells, but in firmer tones, mingled with 
heart-spoken blessings and prayers for her happiness. He reiterated 
a thousand times his expressions of undying love and worship—his 
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thanks for the return she had mado him~<h{s acknowledgment of her 
affection. These two lovers, thus on the brink of separation—of 
death—of unknown agony, thought only of each other, and tlieir love! 
To them the future seemed nothing, as the past must soon be; ai»d all 
that wus to come, and all their weight of gnilt, and all fear of punish- 
lueiit in this world, or in the next, were lost in the absorbing sorrow 
of that parting. 

The lady was dragged into the ciustle—the rope was around tluj 
neck of the first of the poor gipsies who was tlius to die tor the fault of 
others, when a voice, at the window of the tower facing the plane tree, 
was heard to exclaim— 

^ “ Yes, thou shnlt see it all—^see nil the misery ihy crime causeth— 
sntferas these sudor; think of the condemnation tliou hast given those, 
then live to remember!'’ 

All looked towards the window; there were the countess and llie 
earl. 

One by one, the gipsies were given to lh<‘ir death—one by one they 
swung upon the great phuie tree, 'riu* eoiintcss strove to flee from the 
sight, but iicr lord lu'ld her fast: ami all he said wjis, evi:r and anon— 

“See, cruel woman!—see, what thou hast done!” 

The countess writhed and struggled to be free; but strove in vain. 
She strove to sliroud li<*r eyes, and shut out the dremli'iil spectacle, 
but could not prevent berself from looking; cviay lime that she oju-nod 
them, she closed them instantly again witlv n tearful shriek; for every 
lime some lace was turned towards her own, di.<tort(‘d in the death- 
agony. At last ennn* Johnie Faa! then the earl, leaning trom the 
Avindow, shouted forth, “ Hring him nigli beneath, that my hnly may 
look upon her lover.” 

Tln*y followed the oail’s words; then the countess leaueil fonvards 
from the casement, her long hair stnxiining dmvn; she reached her 
arms towards her love—she calle<l wil<lly upon his name! <dle could 
not raise those fettered hands; but he answered hei- with tendi'P 
speeches. Calm, proud, self-possessed, w'ith no emotion visible u)«m 
that splendid countenance.—sjivc an umiuenchable, lovi* for herself— 
save pity for her sorroiv, lie gazed iijmnrds to her face. Then, mur¬ 
muring a few passionat(' farcAvells, he turned towards tlie gallows-tree. 

'I'he shrieks of the unhappy lady made every cheek grow pale, save 
that of her stern luisbaml, and her dying lover; these jHiSsessed u 
i-onstancy which nothing could daunt; these .shoved no fear, and no 
remor.se. 

What a tcreible .scene!—that mi.serablc woman!—that dying man! 
—that stern husband, .suflering .so deeply!—inflicting so much! And 
those dead, ghastly w'itnes.ses, swinging slowly from the fatal tri'c! 

This is not nil. The hwly lived long—lived in solitude and dl.«gj'ace. 
She niiver saw more the children she had deserted—the liii.*‘bund she 
had injured. Through long—long miserable years .she. ling(;re<l, en¬ 
during the agony of a remembrance words couhl not «lepict—-or the 
heart can scarce imagine. 

Her husband built in her prison-bousc of Maybole, a stately oaken 
staircase, lighted by a noble window, rich with elaborate carving, and 
glowing with a thousand hues—the stained gla.s8 is crimson, purple, 
azure. Round thi.s window, sixteen efiigies of ctu'ved wood represent 
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the gipsies, and her lover Johnie Faa—^the last somewhat larger than 
the rest, and faithfully shewing the proud beauty of the melandioly 
eountenanco^-the earnest, honest expresmon of the large dork eyes. 

On these the sunli^t falls through the crimson and the purple 
panes, giving them life-like hues. On these she gazes, with eyes tears 
could not blind; and at last, with these texribte memories for ever 
round her, she closes those eyes on earth, and passes to her grave. 


THE DYING FLOWER 

(From the Otermam of JtOckeri.) 

BY JOHN OZENrOBD. 


Hope ! vhen spring returns anew. 

He will find thee living still; 

Antumn winds the leaves may strew. 
Yet the trees sweet hone can feel. 

In their bads a pow’r unneard 
Makes them nope till winter’s past, 
Till their sap again is stirr’d. 

Till their green revives at last. 

" Nay, 1 am no stalwart tree. 

Living countless summers o’er, 

When the dreams of winter flee. 
Weaving sonn to spring once more, 

I am but a flowT to bloom. 

Waken’d by the kiss of May, 

Then to find a snowy tomb. 

Where all trace must pass away.” 

Do not griwe, thou hnmble thing, 
Though thou art a flow’r inde^; 

For to w the plants that spring, 

Has been given a living seed. 

Death's black storm may o'er thee break, 
Scatt’ring all thy beauties wide; 

From the mist thoa wilt awake 
To a hundred multiplied. 

** Yes, ’tie true, there will be seen, 
Otliers, like me, when I’m gone, 

Fer the universal green* 

Lives;—the single dies alone. 

What I have been they may be, 

Bat ’twiU be myself no more. 

Now's the only time for me; 

None berewter, none before. 

Thongh the son, that with its flame 
Fills me, may for them be bright. 

Still my flite remains the same. 
Dooming me to endless night. 

San, thott eyest them even now 
ha the fhtnre as they lie, 

W^ for me saoh looks hast thou— 
Cold and flrom a cloudy sky ? 


** Ah, what trust in thee I placed. 

When I woke, kiss’d by thy ray; 

When upon thy face 1 gazed. 

Till it stole my life away. 

These few moments that 1 last 
^om thy pity shall be free. 

Every leaf thus closing flist, 

I will perish, shunning thee. 

“ Yet my pride thy pow’r must own. 

And its ice in tears most run; 

Take my life, when it has flown. 

It is mine, eternal sun. 

Ev'ry trace of grief is driven 
From my soul by thy soft fire; 

For the blessings thou hast ^ven. 

Take my thanks, as I expire. 

*' Gales, that from the summer skies. 

As I trembled, o’er me glanced, 

Countless swarms of butteraies 
That around me ever danced; 

Hearts that at my fragrance glow’d— 
Eyes that at my hue were bright 

All—yes, all to thee I owed. 

Made by thee of scents and fight 

” I adorn’d this world of thine, 

Though an humble flow’r was I; 

In the fields thou bad’st me shine. 

As the stars in fields on high. 

Still 1 breathe a parting breath, 

’Tis no sigh—but speaks of love. 

And I dart a glance in death. 

On the world and heaven above. 

” ’Thou, the world’s bright heart of fire, 
Let me die in radiance drown’d; 

Heaven, my verdant charms expire. 
Spread thy blue pavilion ronnd. 

Breeze of morning, be th<m bl^, 
Welcom^ spring, thy glistening dues, 

Without gtid I sink to rest— 

* Without hope again to rise.” 


* £wir M du Kance Gran 
Mur das Einzle wdkt gachwind. 
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MT FELLOW-TRAVELLER’S ADVENTURE. 

A TALB OP *‘THE AIDEHIIEB.’’ 

BT FRBBBBIC TOJ-PEEV, AUTHOK OP “ THB 8PO&TSMAH IK PSAllOB.’* 

PAST THS FIRST. 

It was on s dark, dismal, drizzij n^t, (1 cannot for the life of me, 
resiat fcdlowing the Radel^e IGgkway of romance,) in the month of 
April IB—, tl^ (as many trav^ers We done before me) 1 prepared 
most reluctantly to leave the warm and comfortable coffee-room of that 
mtich-frequent^ caravanscty, ** The White Horse Cdlar,” not with¬ 
out casting a ** long and lingering look” on on empty pint decanter 
which had contained some very drinkable wine, and into which the 
waiter, as my bill assured me, had ingeniously contrived to pack a 
bottle of {)ort. The discomfort and misery 1 was doomed to encounter 
on leaving the hotel were of my own secAing, for heedless of our 
variable luid treacherous climate, I had booked myself for an outside 
place on the Marlborough coach, in the neighbourhood of which tows 
1 had been promised some exc^ent trout-fisliing. The sealous and 
attentive writer who had done me the favour of dividing the bottle of 
port with me, gave me to understand, as he tmndud me my great-coat, 
shawl, and “ upper Betyamin,” (for Mr. Macintosh, glued camlet, and 
In^a-rubber, were unknown in the days 1 write of,) that it was a 
“ dirty night” for travelling, and on I'caching the street I found the 
prediction of this knight of the napkin fiilfilltHl to the letter. 

An English April assumes to itself as wide a thermometrical range 
as the other eleven mondis of the year put together, favotuing us 
alternately with balmy breezes and wintry blasts, between sunrise and 
sunset, as fickle as the veriest coquette that ever blew hot and cold in 
the same breath. On this memorable evening, in addition to a 
thorough November climate, the atmo.sp]iere was charged with an un¬ 
mistakable Middlesex mixture of fog and mist. Now, everybody 
knows what a mist is; but a London mist is a mist of itself—a mist 
“sui generis” the mist *^par exedience” It stands alone, or rather 
hangs, a dripping sample of a slow-and-sure shower-bath, midway 
between a murky vapour, miscalled clouds, and the greasy, sloppy, 
metropolitan pavement. 

Having personally seen to the safe custody of my portmanteau, rod, 
and fishing basket, in the hinder 6oot of the coach, 1 ventured ujion a 
furtive peep into the iuterior of the vehicle; but no such good fortune 
reward^ my curiosity as a vacant seat, which melancholy fact was 
confirmed by the vigilant Jehu, who, aware of my motive for endea¬ 
vouring to ascertain the exact number of his living caigo, tbiM un- 
equivo^y set the matter at rest— 

** Full inride, sir; and you’re booked for the hout.” 

Now, whether the first part of this announcement had reference to 
the interior of his own individual Falstaffiau rotundity, or the crowded 
State of the carriage under his command, 1 did not inquire; altbou^ a 
glance at his protuberant paunch would have satisfi^ the most indif¬ 
ferent observer iqion that point. 

** Is the box-seat disengaged?” Linquired. 
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“ JJox is took,” was the ^swer. But by way of comfort I was 
assured that 1 should be accuniraodated with some dry straw on the 
roof. 

1 had heard in my nonage of a drowning man catching at a straw, 
and why should not a dripping one? So, making a virtue of neces¬ 
sity, I elbowed my way through a phalanx of toulers, vendoss of sour 
oranges, and evening ])npors, rnshed with a frenzied resolution to my 
elevated position, and, in the language of the turf, became “ an out¬ 
sider ” backing myself at long odds to be wet through before I reached 
my journ<‘y’s end. By the time 1 had comfortably (at least, if such a 
term can be np[)lied under such circum.stanccs) packed myself up in 
straw, and secured the centre seat, our j)ortly knight of the whip was 
sipiatted on the box, ribbons in hand, ready for a start. The guard, 
howevei*, was still i^ccupied in dc]K>sitiiig to the best advantage, divers 
boxes, cases, and trunks on the roof beliind me; and ere his task was 
coni] (leted, our full-blown coachman inquired if “ that foreign gen’ie- 
mun’.s trunks was amongst the luggage?” 

VVliich do you mean?” in(|uircd the guard. 

“ Why, him wot we W’as to take up at the ‘ Cellar ’ or the ‘ Glou¬ 
cester,’ I’m blessed il' I know which!” rtyoined coachcc. 

“ What do you call him?” added the guard. 

“ Blow me if 1 know; but he’s got hro leaders to his name,” con¬ 
tinued J<‘liu. “ So you’d better look to your way-bill.” 

Acting upon this hint, the guard came round to the lamps, and 
having referred to the doeiiment in (juestion, informed his colleague 
that the individual alluded to'ivas a Wister Dee-lay-moft that he 
was to be taken up at the “ Gloucester,” nml that, moreover, “ his 
trajis was in the hoot.” 

“All right!” .said our driver—“run on to the ‘ Glouce.stcr,’ and tell 
’em we’re coming.” 

'J'his first stage of our journey from tlie “ Cellar ” to the “ Gloii- 
<-cster,” as these rival liou.ses were familiarly abbreviated l»y the 
dragsman, was soon accomplished; mid as we jmllcd up at the corner 
of Bcrkeley-street, a tall gentleman, in an oil-skin travelling-cap, and 
a most cajiucious cloak, was seen to emerge from between those tyviu 
nuisaneos—a pair of swinging doors in tlie passage of the hotel.— 
(N.B. These slumming, jamming, ahominations should be abolished in 
all well-regulated houses.) 

“ Is your imiiu' Dee-lay- Mott, sir?” inquired the guard. 

“ JMy name is Delainotte,” answered the stranger. “ Havb you 
received my baggage which 1 .sent U) your coach by the porter of this 
Jiotel?” continued tla* eiubr>o passenger. 

“ It’s all right, sirl” wa.s the rejoinder. 

“ Now tli(*n, if you jdease, sir, we’re after time!” chimed in the 
coachman. “ I’lonty o’ room Ix'hind me laying due emphasis on 
the i>ronoun personal. 

ifaving .seated the m“w customer by my side, and ascertained that 
“ all ” wtt.s “ right,” our well-fed “ Phaeton ” pulled his team to- 
getlier in a truly professional and w'orkmun-like manner, dropped his 
rein hand, sputtering forth that almost unwriteable incentive to equal 
progression—the well-known pishisht,** ptshisht ;** and in prtiof of 
its magical influence on the quartet of quadrupeds before us, we were 
trotting down Piccadilly at a merry pace, in less than no time. 1 had 
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learnt from the colloquy l)etweou the coachman and guard, timt my 
coui{ianion on the roof was a foreigner; but the brief sentoiiees he had 
iq>oken were so free from the usual Continental accent, that but for 
the accidental discovery, coutirmed by the name, Monsieur Delainottc 
might well have passed for an EngHshinan. 1 bclie^'e I “ e/Uamti'd" 
the conversation, which w'as carried on toi<thc end of our journey, by 
remarking that sucli a fog, as tlio one we were driving through, was 
seldom to be seen in raris. 

You have been in Paris, sir?" observed my companion. 

I replied in the athrinative. 

“ Have you travelled much on the Continent}'” 

“ A little,” was my answer. 

“ Uo you know lirussels'r'” 

“ Yes; and some fi-w of tlie towns in the Low Ctmntries, us well us 
Holland,” I replitnl. 

These interretgatories led to tlescrijitions, and descriptions to anec¬ 
dotes; and by tiie tiiu<t we arrive<l at Hounslow, Monsieur Delamotte 
ami myself were on \'cry sociable terms. Wliile oiir horses were being 
elmnged, we hod agreed to conilbrt the inward man by a glass of hot 
brandy and water each—a restorative by no means umureptahle on 
such a niglit. On resuming our scats, and being oiiee more fairly 
‘‘c// routf” the “hot with” set our longues in motion, and we cluitted 
very eozily for nearly the whole of the next stage. 

I foinul iny new aefjiiaintaiicc a geiithuiianly well-ififormed person. 
He had evidently n^ad a great deal, and to .some pur[K>se; and had 
treasured up au abundant sU>re of anecdote.—in short, he wtis an envi¬ 
able eiiiupunion with whom to while uwuy the tedium atte.iidant upon 
a inonobmous journey. ^ 

We had se.arccly resvcheil the outskirts of the town of Slough, when 
Monsieur Delamotte said— 

“ You were speaking just now of llrusscls, and the held <»f Water¬ 
loo; did you ever extend your tour to tlio Forest of Ardennes?” 

^ 1 rcf>licd that on one o<‘casion I had aceompanie-d a friend from 
Brussels to its coniines, on a shouting exeursion, shortly after the 
memorable battle 1HI5. 

“ That Ibrest,” eontiniie,d iny eoinpunion, “ was once the scene of 
n hnig succe.s.sion of the most atres-ious murders—(‘.rimes unparalleled in 
the liistory of hejirtless bloodslted. Travclle.rs of all ages, rank, and 
d«uioiniiiatioiis, who liad occasion to pass througli that thiekly-wood«*d 
teyitory, were mi.ssed, and never lieard of more. Y(air afUu* yciar 
thes<‘ alariniug facts b(;cium‘ of s’lujh fre<[uent oeeurrenee, that the 
attention of all France was directed to the mysterious eircuinataiiee. 
The emperor (for these atrocities were committed und(;r his di;s]>oti(; 
sway) was the tir.st to institute inquiries, offer re.warda, and cause 
m(‘asures to be adopted for the. discovery of his jnissing subjects, or 
tlie, ahuodt supe.rnatural means by wliicli they bad been lost to their 
friends. The efforts «»f the |K)lic(!, the gensdarrnerie, and even organ¬ 
ized baiid.s of tlie military were fruitless—not a clue (‘ould be obtained 
—tlie country was .“cotired for miles around tlie supposed sjKit, Vmt 
without success. AH was doubt, uncertainty, disappointment, and 
horror—the veil which shrouded tins dark deeds was for tin; time iin- 
])enetrable—strange as it must and will doiibtle>s iqipeur to you. I 
uevcirtheles.-) do not hesitate to inform you, that I was the humbh; 
in.-trumeiit of bringing tlieni to light; and by the e.X'Tcisc of .some 
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little presence of mind on the part of an attendant as well as myself, 
the miscreants were discoyered and brought to justice. But I must 
not anticipate. I have thought it right to preface my tale by this 
little outline, as 1 omceived it possible you might have heard oi the 
wholesale slaughter committed by the sanguinary gang which infested 
the neighbourhood of the Ardennes—^for their marvellous exploits had 
excited the wonder of the whole of our continent, if not of Europe. 

“ My fatlier was a merchant in Paris, of which city l»e was a native, 
and I was likewise bom in that capital. His wealth, as well as his 
uncompromising integrity, secured not only every worldly comfort 
and enjoyment, but that greatest of aU consolaticms, the love and 
esteem of his fellow citizens. I was bis only child, and, for a wonder, 
was not spoilt by an over-indulgent mother, or the caresses and adula¬ 
tion of my parents’ friends. As I grew up, I was infected by the 
military mania common to the rising generation of the peri<^, to 
which the unchecked successes of the greatest military commander 
the world ever knew contributed not a little. I longed to be a hero. 
Marengo and Austerlitz were magical sounds to me, and I prayed to ray 
father that he might allow me to follow the profession of arms. He 
was deaf to my entreaties; and I made a vow, under the influence of 
disappointment, to become that most useless and miserable of human 
l>eing8, an idle man, if I were not allowed to follow the bent of my 
inclination. My excellent father reason*^ with me, hut his arguments 
pnnluced but little or no effect until he pictured to me in glowing 
colours the grief my beloved mother would be plunged in at parting 
with a child she dot^ on, if he persisted in rushing on the dangers 
inseparable from the life of a soldier. This latter ailment prevailed; 
and I pron^ised to relinquish all idea of a camp, if T might he per¬ 
mitted to select another profession for myself. I named the bar, but 
this proposition was conilmted by my inflexible parent, who gave me 
to understand most unequivocally that he had made up his mind I was 
to .succeed him as a merchant—that the commercial line was the one 
he had fixed upon for me to follow, and that I must prepare mysclC 
for occupying one of the elevated stools in his counting-house. This 
determination staggered me; for the ploddiug, fugging, diy and unin¬ 
teresting routine of the desk was my aversion. I gave no direct 
answer to my respectable father, and shut myself up in my room for 
some hours, to collect ray thoughts, and to endeavour to act in confor¬ 
mity with lus wishes. My btjtter nature prevailed; for on reviewing 
the past kindness and affection of the best of parents, I could not bring 
myself to run counter to their wislies on so momentous an occasion a.s 
my establishment in life and future prospects. That same evening, at 
supper, (well do I remember that happy meal!) I embraced my dear 
mother and my father; and as 1 wept on the neck of the latter, I told 
hun J was prepared, to follow his wishes in every particular. At thi.s 
period, I was but seventeen years of age, and about as romantic and 
enthusiastic a youth as ever (‘ast up a ledger or wielded pen in a 
counting-house—^for nearly five y8ars I submitted to this drudgery 
without a murmur. 

“ At Imigth, one day my father called me into his private office, and 
said, ‘ Adolphe, 1 have every reason to be pleased with your submission 
to my will, as well as your attention to business, and in proof of the 
confidence with which you have inspired me, 1 am about to entrust 
you with a mission of importance connected with our house, for I feel 
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p6rsiiftd6d you will oxecuto it in & nuumer worthy of & lOelainotto. You 
will prepare to leave Fans to-morrow moniixig for the North of fVauco. 
The business confided to you is not of so pressing a nature as to re¬ 
quire you to travel post; you will ride; and you are at liberty to select 
the best saddle-horse from ^ly stable.* This was joyful intelligence to 
a youth of ardent temperament like myself. I lost no time in making 
preparations for my jeuruey, as you may suppose. 

“ That night, after that most sociable of family meals—supper, my 
provident father gave me my final instructions, interlarded with 8cnq>» 
of excellent advice, as to the object of my journey, and for my conduct 
<m arriving at the place of destination.” 

“ My principal business was to be transacted on the borders of 
French Fkuders, and my route was by the ancient town of Mezy^s, 
and I found that 1 should either pass the outskirts, if not through, a 
considerable portion of the redoubtable Forest of Ardennes—but who 
at the age between one and two-and-twenty, ever regarded danger or 
knew fear? The very hazard of the enterprise gave an additional 
zest to my pilgrimage; und the idea of encountering sumo adventure 
en routey was clmnuing in die extreme to my ^iputhful %icy. In tlft 
morning, 1 was to rcc^eive my letters of recommendation and introduc¬ 
tion, and I laid my head ujioa my pillow that night full of joyful 
anticipations, which the announcement of this unexpected expedition 
had given rise to. 

“ After an early and hurried breakfast, my kind father placed in 
my hands a scaled packet, containing papers relating to commercial 
affairs, and which I was to deliver to his correspondent; apart from 
this packet was ii letter, wiiich, us he dclivcretl to me, ho said was 
directed to his old schoolfellow and college friend, General M —— . 

‘ We Imve not met for many years,’ continued ray father—* not since 
you were a boy. You will be grown out of his recollection; but he 
is your godfather; and I promise you, ^avanccy a cordial reception, 
were it only from tiic fact of your being a DclamotU.*. ^ My old friend’s 
chateau is situated about a league on this side of the now-dreaded 
Forest of Ardennes. To his care 1 have commended you, and may 
God grant you a safe and prosperous journey I’ 

** With tearful eyes and sorrowing hearts did my beloved and 
worthy parents bestow tbeir blessing on their only child; and I left 
my paternal roof with feelings very different from those under which 
1 had contemplatod my departure on the preceding day. 

“ By the time I Itad passed the JSarriere St. Jbenis, 1 had in some 
degree recovered my comi)osure—the novelty of my position—the 
prospect before me of seeing sometliing beyond the world of I’uris— 
the probability of making new acquaintances, and of encountering 
some romantic adventure bett«;r worthy of being recorded than my 
boyish freaks in the metropolis—all tended to buoy up iny spirits, and 
to anticipate new pleasures on this my first emancipation from the 
shackles of parental tliraldom. 

“ My horse was a stout and active grey, of Noniiau extraction; 
and in accordance with the fasliion of the day, I was seated betivecn 
the pyramids of a double-peaked saddle, with my valise strapped to 
the hinder encumbrance, and ray cloak before me. My father hod 
presented me with a brace of excellent pistols, of Lepage’s best make, 
and these were in the holsters. What more could a young man dcairc 
on a journey, save money? and of tliis 1 had ample store. 
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“ As 1 litid a long distance to travel, 1 seldom performed moro than 
thirty-five or forty miles in one day. On the morning of the sixth, 1 
reached the (diutcau of iny godfather; mid proBeutiiig my card and 
iny father’s letter to one of the domestics, remained in the courtyar<l 
awaiting the result. I w^as not long kept, in Mispense, for the vener¬ 
able proprietor of the eriually venerable-looking mansion hasttmed to 
greet and* wehroine me within his walls. My I’cception was most 
gratifying; and if I had been tlie general’s own son, 1 could not have 
experienced a mor<* afiectionate receptitm. 

“ While I was partaking of tlie vwicty of gtmd things wdiich my 
worthy host hud onlcred to be sprctul before me, 1 explained to him 
the object of my joul■n(^y, and cx|>resscd rny intention of proceeding 
to the next town as soon as iny horsii ha<l rested for an hour or two. 
The general, however, would not listen to sueli an arrangeriK-nt; but 
finding me rather more obstinate tlian lie cxpecteil, gave me to inulor- 
!>taTid that such a plan was little short of madness; j'or as it was nearly 
noon, I should not be able to get through the Ibrcst before nightfuU; 
and by way of a climax, added, ‘you well know, my young impctuou.s 
ft’ieinl, that „even th% most hardy never venture in or near tlie 
Ardennes at such aii hour; 1 therefore must intei'pose the authority 
of a parent, and, acting in the place of your father, insist upon your 
remaining under my roof 1‘or this night at least. If you are resolved 
upon ipiitfing me so abruptly, you ure at liberty to resume your 
journey at any hour, and as early in the morning as you pleusi-.’ 
Finding resistance in vain, I remained with my hospitable godfather, 
and, on parting with him at night, I told him I should be olf at day¬ 
break. 

As soon as it was light, I crept down stairs as quietly and 
stealthily as I couhl, and made my way to the stables. 1 was busily 
engaged in saddling my steed, when my watchful liost tapped lue on 
the shoiihlcr, and said, ‘ You see an old soldier can bo as matinal as 
yourself. I suspected yon w'oiild endeavour to give me tin: slip. Jlut, 
my young friend, you must not think of travisr.sing this part of the 
Ardi'imes alone. An ohl and trustworthy servant ol’ mine, named 
Pierre, shall accompany you beyond the, re,ach of all danger. 1 have 
given him my instruetions, and lie is at this moment prejiaring some 
cafe au kdt in the kitchen, which I rcconinit*iid you to take before 
you start.’ Acting upon this kind advice, I swallowed a joriun of the 
comforting beverage, by wliicii time the attendant was ready; and 
h.aviiig shaken the old general most cordially by the liand, Pierrt* and 
myself left the chateau, not without a hearty bcnedictitjin from its owner. 

“ As we walked our horses down the avenue leading from the 
chateau, 1 examined the priming of my pistols, and looked to my Hints. 
I’icrre was similarly occupied, for his master had provided him with 
a jmlr of formidable-looking wiiapons. We soon reached thefore.st; 
and for the first half-mile or so, after we luwl entered it, I confess to 
having f«*lt rather nervous. 1 endeavoured to conceal my apjirebeu- 
sions from my attendant, with whom I kept up an animated etmversa- 
tion* and as we advanced, I grew bolder, and began to suspect that 
the «*vil reports of this sj>ot luul been strangely exaggerated. We 
kept a sharp look out, nevertheless, and did not pass an overgrown 
tvw or a tliicket without a cocked pistol in hand. Our sombre ride, 
liowe,vcr, was not interrupted by any intruders, for we emerged from 
the lbr«>t with whole skins shortly alter one o’clock. 
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It SO fell out that Jacob Feam did not reach liis home that'uight, 
and did not^-vet see his mother and |>i*ettj sister again. Neither did 
the young soldier with fifty pounds in his pocket, who was going to 
Salisbury to l>e maiTied, ever iigain meet his expectant intended bride. 

CHAP. II. 

THE HEAP HV THE ROAD-SIDE. 

Since the events of ilie day tlescribed above, nineteen years have 
elapsed. It is now tlic year 1792. Having token the advice of the 
soldier on Salisbury Plain, Jacob Fearn has now been nineteen years 
in tlie army. The reader will bo pleased to 8iippo.se him serving in 
Holland, an»l that lie has never, during the whole of those years wo 
have, named, once written to inform his friends of his destination, or 
whether indeed he be in the land of the. living. 

One dark evening, Jacob mounted guard aliout eight o’clock on the 

rampart.s of the city of-. Like as on that niglit Avheii Hamlet’s 

father appeared to him, it was “ a nipping and an eager air.” As he 
stepped out to his box, Jacob east his eye quickly round; nobody waA 
.abroad; nor could any tiling be seen, .save the hhiek plalibrm of broad 
wall on wliieli he sIoimI, a black, cold .sky beyond, and n dee)) gulf on 
one .‘•ide below him, in wliich the town lay, studded witli numlwrless 
litth' lights, like, the reflection of a dear midiiighL sky. Yet ,lncob 
felt as though something was about him. A .M'p.se of the. dread |)re- 
.'<enee of some being, he knew not what, was heavily upon him; and 
he f(dt more fear than a soldier ought to fed, or tliaii even a woman 
Would whose hand.s were un-crime-stained. He trod his round with 
trembling footsteps, and liack again to Ids temporary slidter. He sat 
clown and looked out cm the brotul wall with dread. The light sliadow 
as of a woman’s figure, like a film floating in tlie summer air, liovercjd 
before his eyes. Wluit eould it be ? lie had made, no a,sKignatic)n 
tlicre; he had ruined no innocence; sc*nt no c*onfiding woman to the 
grave beforcs her time, that tlius her image should iiaunt him rej- 
]>roadifiilly in ids time c*f .solitude. Wint else liad he done.? 

“ Yes, ye.s!” crie.d Jaeob, involuntarily—“ but that was not a 
woman. I say it was not a tvcmian, and 1 have done no woman 
wrong, liegone, cletil; away—away!” 

Put as lie qioke, the; figure grew more di.stinc;t to him. It seemed 
tc» he on a road that he knew wlien young—a road he had last tra¬ 
versed at night, .some ninetecu years ago. TJiere lay the vast dark 
plain on either side it, and three* blighted pine-trees stood on lli<* left, 
and at tlieir foot lay the heap by the road-sule^ which he knew again 
too well. And though it tvas but a heap of stones and dirt, ovcrgi'own 
with grass and nettles, it made, him cpiake, and turn deadly eolcl; for 
beneath that heap lay what .should accuse him at tlie day of cicxim; 
and frean the steaming of the blood which .socldened that oartli Inul a 
witness gonci up before Hod and pointed the linger of «*ternal ju.'stic.o 
towards Jacob’s .soul. A** he, leaned against tlie rampart for siqiporl, 
the figure he had seen appeai'ed to settle and bend o^ er the hea)* by 
the road-side. It raised up its face, and Jacob saw liis si^tcr. It tlien 
appeared to disperse the earth with its hand.*^, suid to bring out .sonie- 
tJiing red, and some decaying bones. A cry was heard, or secmicd to be 
Jieard—the figure fell as dead upon the ground, and Jacob saw no niorci. 

H H 2 
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When his romi-adc came to relieve guard, Jacob was foimd lying 
along the wall insensible. lie was carried off, and with some difficulty 
i*o.storcd. The cause of his indi'^position he would not tell; and only 
n^uested that he might buy himself out of the voginjcnt or be dis¬ 
charged; adding that he should never be lit for a soldier again, and 
was only worthy of one fate, 'that fate neither would he explain. 
But as both his appearance and Ids licalth bore ample testimony that 
some .strang(! and incurable infirmity had befallen him, he very shortly 
afterwards received his discharge. 

CHAP. III. 

THi: PI,.VIST, AND WHAT WAS ON IT. 

Thk giant shadows of those solitary giant .stones which stand on Salis¬ 
bury Blaiii, a record written in niysterioiis cluu’acter of an age and a 
people else .scarcely known, stretched far to the eastward in broken 
and irregular shapes, as the sun sunk redly beyond the hills which lie 
,4o the west of Wiltshire, and caught in brilliant patcdies each rising 
ground, each Druid’s stone, and aged tumulus, with Avhioh the doAvns 
of that part of the country are .s*> abundantly covered. Not a breath 
stirre.d, so that the dull sound of the slu-ep-bc.U could be beard at a 
distaiu'c inconceivable to any per.son avIio has not stood in tlie niidst 
of those tracts, as a single mnriiuu* at sea, and listcauid to their tinkling 
miles away. A gray ohl shepherd or two, looking small as gnats upon 
•SO v;ist a \isible surfac<*, were moving homewards in tin* now gathering 
twilight, Avhen a solitary soldier was observed advancing, Ibot-sorc, 
and in pain, down one of th<*. roads leatllng from Salisbury, across the 
Plain. Shortly, be <Avevtw»k a slieplierd who Avas Avaxlkiiig the same 
road, and be and the way-worn soldier entered into friendly conversa¬ 
tion. Whenever the, inhabitants of peculiar localities xdiance to fall 
into discourse with strangers, Avhatovcr nisiy be the suhjeet of their 
tirst. conversjition, the f<»rincr invariably evince and exercise u peculiar 
tact in diverting lioth their own and their hearer’s attention to those 
iiniiK'diaU' objects of home interest Avith wliich they are themselves 
mosi partix’ularly nctpiaiiitcd. I'hus it Avas Avith the old shepherd and 
the soldier:—there might, too, exist some mysterious affinity between 
fh»‘ red jacket and tin* story Avhieh lay upon the shi’pherd’s tongue, 
.since one assisted very luatei ially in calling up the other. The shep¬ 
herd soon began to inform his eomixanion Iioaa', some nineteen or 
twenty years agt*, as a soldier like himself Avas j>assing down that \'cry 
road, he Avas robhed and muvden'd, but by Avhom, nobody knew. 

“ It Avas suppot-ed,’’ said lie, “ to be near those three fir-trees; for 
under a heap of dirt dose io them tiny found the body.” 

The shepherd .'•tarted, for his companion stood still, as though afraid 
to move. 

‘‘ Conns come along; don't be frightened. Why, I haA'e come this 
Avay all hours of day and night in lambing time.” 

Tell that soldier,” muttered the frightened man, as he pointed 
forwards down the road,—bill liim for God’s sake Avalk along and 
let me pass!” 

“ There is no soldier here except yourself,” replied the .shepherd. 

AlIuI my sister, tCKi!” epntinued the soldier, for he Avas Jacob 
Feurn. “ They are both there.” 
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Thinking his companion out of iiis mind, the old shepherd gi'ew 
afraid; and refusing to Avalk with him any longer, for fear of danger, 
hurried away, and left him to pursue his course alone. 

CHAP. IV. 

THE roTiiorsE. 

It was nearly dark outside tlie same little public-house, which we 
particularly pointed out at the eoiuineneemcnt of this stOry, though 
within bla:i!ed a lieaped-u]» lire that rcnderetl other light uccallcss, 
when the soldier, daeob Fearn, entered faltenngly, exhausted, and 
with a countenance of ashes, lie tlirew liiiusclf almost witli the 
weight of a (corpse into the cliiinney-m>ok, and mustered just voice 
enough to ask ibr a pot <*f ale. The kijid host of the house, .seeing 
his condition, and pitying his weariness, lutstcncd with all speexl to 
pla(‘<‘ the nc.edful stimulus bcforci iiim. Tlie. sohlier took it u[), but lie 
could not drink:—r/;io//fcr in«)uth was at llic brim—the face of that 
very man who liad treated him .so gencrou.sly twenty year.s ago. Tim 
landlord looked amaxed at the .sohlier, whil<‘ tlu*. soldier looked earnestly 
at him. At length the latbu* spoke. 

Landhwd!” said he, did you keep this house, twenty y(‘ur.s ago?” 

“ No, soldier,” repHr‘d tin* Iiosl; “ my father kept it at that time, 
and T was Imt about thirteen or fourteen years old.” 

Then I must Ask you anotlier question,” rejoined the soldier. 

l.ook at nn*,—straight at me,—in my eyes,—all «oei’. Now,” after 
a pause, “ eau you rernendxT a face that yon saw twenty years ago? 
Or i.s it grown too hagganl to k'ok human j'ct?” 

“ Why, you are not the soldier that Avas said to he imirdercd from 
this house twenty years ago, are, you?” 

“ No, not II” replied daeoh, with a biller .smile. “ Would that I had 
been! Now, look at me again. Look hard, man; and do not bo 
afraid nor asliamed, for I shall not hurt you. No, I sliall never kill 
a single living thing again! 1 am not that sohlier; hut 1 am the. man 
that killed that .soldier! 1 am tite iinui that sat in that s(’ut Avith him, 
twenty years ago; that drank the ah* he gave me; that talked witli 
liirn; that Avent out late Avitli him, and that murdered him! 1 am tlio 
man! Believe me, I tell no lie,->; and have AA'alkecl through Kngland 
here to surrender myself. Fcteli .somebody to take me to jail, for the 
gallows is better than the. life 1 liav» led ever .since. Nay, do not 
hesitate. I Avould not kill a mole, nor tell a lie again in this world, 
fur all the world ha.s in it.” 

The bewildered taveru-keeimr kncAv not what to do hut to comply. 
The constable arrived, and Jaeoh Fearn Avas c<»nveye.«l to Saii.sbury 
jail. On bis oavii eonfe.ssion, whieli was repeated and persisted in, he 
AVAS eventually hange»I, and afterwards gibbeted, on the very .spot 
where the remains of his sister’s lover were fouml under tke heap Dy 
the roa<l-side. 

As for the fate of that »isler herself, wlien she. found tijat her lover 
never returned, as he had promi.-icd, slie sickened and [lined; but when 
the discovery of his bones was msule. known to her, she rushed fran¬ 
tically to the S[K)t., and died in a frenzy ujion hi.s uiihallowc<l grave; 
while her old mother, overcome by the,.si; troul)le.s, s<kjh followed to 
the same cA’^erlasting rest. Neither of them, happily, lived to Avitnea.s 
the ignominious end of Jacob Fearn, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Hl!«l'XCtUN8 CBEEl'lSG AMUNU TIIK t>AINTI.Y.—THE CBEAT MEBCUANT 
CALLED TO ACrOt'NT. 

“ I wi.sH I ciunc ncro.s> him,” (juoth Kohiii Shuckk-boroii"]), ‘‘ami IM 
ltnl"(‘ suoli a ft'Uow as that in tin* stocks. The old puiu.-!hiucut of 
slittin" the tonpfiu! of’ vagahoiid*. like that wa.'' the best.” 

J'io,” said Mune-sty, “ Robin, the best way is to let them speak 
on. lint wlu're has he told this story?” 

“ In general, among the shipping ahnig the (piays; but he made 
his way to Seal-street, where, ha\ ing contrived to get into the eom- 
mittO(‘-room, he toM eight or ten of the memb(.-rshi]» there met, that 
he had sailed with thee for four months, during the past and current 
year; that he was elose hy thee when that sear on thy forehead was 
given; that he has knowti tliee on and otf upon the seas Ibr twenty 
years; and that, in the African bark, ‘ Juiu',’ now for sale or 
charter, lying at Gravesend, there are iifty people that could say the 
sunie.” 

“ And this tale was believed?” said Manosty, with a contemptuous 
sneer. 

“ If it wa*;,” broke in Robin Shiiekleborough, “ the elders of Seal- 
street, begging yt)iir pardons, JVlr. ISlnnesty and Mr. Rheinenberge-r, 1 
was horn and reared ehureh oi’ Knglaiul, and ehureli of Knglainl, if 
God gives me grace, will 1 die, so I do not think inue.li of talking my 
miml out about the dissenters,— I say, if they helioe any .such a 
cock-and-bull trumpery as this, they are assc's titter to bray over a 
thistle in a lield, than to preach over a Bible in the pulpit. This i.-! 
now Sunday, Oclolter the Kith, 17b4—new^ style—ami it is certainly 
true, that my honoiir«;d nuisU r, young Mr. John, as 1 shall uhvays 
call him, if l>e and 1 li^e o]j together till he is threescore and ton, left 
Gravesend on the l.jth of June, 17(il, bound for Kingston, on Ixiard 
the ‘ Bonny »)ane,’ 120 tons nigister, Mose.s Mugg, master; aiTived 
in Liverpool, on tlic 19th of Jan nary, 1761, per tlic ‘Lightning* 
coach, after a three days' I’upid journey; sailed from IIfrucunilK% by 
Bristol, on the 2nd of January, 1762, by the American sloop, 
‘ Clipi>er,’ l)ound for Bwhadoes, 95 tons register, Jonadab Saekbag, 
mate, acting as commander; that-” 

“ Pr’ythec, Robin,” said Manesty, smiling, “ spare this niiuute 
chronology of ray \ oy.iges.” 

“ Fai'don me, sir,” oxclatuicd the zealous lajokkeepcr, “ but 1 con 
prove from our boivks, that} o\i have been absirat just eight months in 
'60. *61, seven months in '62, ten mouths iu *63, *64; and does not 
our letter-lKH>k minutely slate to a day, or almost, wliat you were 
doing daring the time? Dick Iloskius, indexed! I'd have Dick 
Uoskinsed him, if he dwpped n<*ross n»y path.” 

“ Kay. Robin,” said his niastei’, ** do not be so warm. I Wlieve 
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a better answer to this piece of absiinl nonsense, will be found in the, 
fact, from the year *39, wlu*n 1 ivtiinu'd from an unhappy errand to 
the plantations, with poor little llup;h, then ulHuit two years old, until 
the date in 1761, wliieh you ivinember with ui» aiecuraey I omnot 
rival——” 

“ It was the 16th of Oc'tobcr, between six and seven in the mom- 
mg 

So be it; from the middle of *39, to the of *61—two-nnd- 
twenty years. I w.is, let me .-ee, absent from Liverptwd, once in *43, 
when 1 hud to go to London, about the bankruptcy of * lug, Tring, 
and Co.,’ where 1 I'emuined precisely a fortnight, in *46, when the 
Woolsterholmc affairs w(*re going to perdition; and I went with a 
vain hope of saving something for luy poor sister’s boy, and I stayc-d 
there tlicn-'* 

“ Light (hvy> and six hours,” sn]>plietl Uobin, “ from the moment 
wo alighted at tlie ‘ Bull,* in llolboru, to the. moiuciit wc .started 
from tlie ■>!inu*. I was with you, sir, if you reeolleet.** 

“ I had forgotten it,” repHetl his master: “ again, in with a 
deputation from the eoi'poratioit, on some nonsense now not woith 
romembering; anil, in *57, on Ihnt Iroulilesomi’ bii'-iiies.s with which 
you, C<:ias, wi're soniewluit eonneeted. you ree<illect-” 

Ozias did not l)lush—for it would havt* been impussibh* that his 
body eoidd have musti red a su/lieieiiey of bhu>il f'orsueli a phenomenon 
—but b*'loitked •'omewbat e<*nfused. This vi'^it of',)7 A\iis, in fact, 
eonneeted witli some serious eiubari‘;X'<smeiits of bis own, and Muncsty 
bad rebelled him from bankriiptey. 

“ Mancliester. or Bolton, or Koelidah*, or some other of our neigh- 
Ixmring marts,” eonlinue<l Mauesty, “ ar«* the, onlinary limits of my 
travels; exee|)t my visit of a week, for some few years past, ti» breathe 
the fresh air at \Voolslerlu)lme I’laee, or whatev«*r else you may liave 
been iilea'isl to call it-” 

“ Amounting on a rough ealenlalion, wiii«di will, however, be found 
pretty near the trutJi,” said Kobin, pencil in luiml, “ to two-and-tbirty 
days ill London; say six visits per ann. to the towns about, setting 
them down at lliree <lays eaeh, wliieh is over the mark, eiglit<'en days 
a-year, for one-aiul-twenly years, three humlred ami .seventy-eight 
days; fresh air cxcursion.s to the York.sliire border Ibr twelve 
summers, a we«*k a-piece, .seventy-two days ; the sum, Mr. lllicinen- 
berger, is four hundred and eighty-four days in all (errors excepted), 
during twenty-one years, b<‘ing on an average, twenty-tliree days per 

ann., with a slight fraction over; and-” 

Thou needst not continue in thy ealeidations, friend Robin,” ro- 
plicd Ozias, “ all Liverpool will lie witness that every hour of John 
Manesty could be accounted for during the years you iiieiitWn. And 
as for the voyages of tluj three last yi^ars- ” 

“ Cannot they be a<’(;ountc*<l for too,” siiir] Manc.sly. “ 'I’hey can 
as .•'Urely be told hour by hour, as those wJiicdi have given employ¬ 
ment to tlie arithinetic of llobirr. But the tiling is <<><* ritUeuIous, 
Ho-skin-s lia.s been a pest u|)on the water.s since the year *3*8—the year 
before 1 left America—perhaps longer; not a year has elapsed with¬ 
out our hearing of his depnalations; and liere have 1—to say nothing 
of niy charai'ter, or standing—liere have 1, during^ all the time, lM*en 
os it were chained to my desk in Bool-lam-, and because business of a 
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kind, in wliicdi, ns Robin tlicre well knows, 1 was most reluctant to 
engage-” 

“ 1 can vouch for it well, sir,” interjKJsed Robin. “ I remember 
your saying to me, os well as if it was yesterday-” 

“ Never mind ; l)ccaus(! 1 am miserably against my will dragged 
across the Atlantic, there are found mm with whom 1 ‘ ate of the 
same l»read, and drunk of tlie same cup,’ arc read^- to give ear, if not 
ercdenco, to tlje iiiceuping of a drunktui sailor, confounding me, per¬ 
haps, from some fancied personal rcs<-mblancc, with an atrocious 
pirate, M-lio was committing murders and robberitjs upon the ocean, 
wliile 1 was slee.piiig (jui(‘tly on my pillow, or toiling peacefully over 
iny ledger.” 

This was a hurst of unusual length and earnestm'ss from such a 


speaker, and Ozias made no rejdy. lie had never heard of the French 
proverb, “ Qui s\\rcusf, .s'acftise” but it,s jirineiplc flashed strongly 
upon Jiis mind. Tlie. silence was broken by Maiiesty. 


And who in Seal-stre»‘t gave In‘ed to this drunken mariner?” 


“ None," said t)/ias, ‘‘ that I know' of, gave heed; but none, abo, 
could iH-fuse to give «‘ar. To avoid scandal to u^ and trouble to you, 
we got the man away with mueli diflieulty, and [daeed him in safety 

at the ‘ Hlaekatnoor’s Head,' in -, where h(‘ has been staying 

siiiot' last night. He is now in a druiiKeii slumber, from which he 
will not aroufl(‘ hiui'-elf fur siweral hours, and then Hubakkuk Ilab- 


bergaiii-” 


“ Habakkak IlubcTgam!” cried Mnnesty, with evident displeasure, 
looking signitieantly at Robin, “ what did he say':'” 

“ Nothing more,” :?aid (Jzhis, ** than that in tin* morning it would 
be well to visit him while lie was sober, and put an end to the noise, 
or bring the man to eoiidign ptinishmenl.” 

“ IlablaTgam,” said Robin, in deep imlignaliim, '* is as black- 
moutii<‘d a bankrupt liuiiud-'’ 

“ Do nut indulge in invectives, Robin,” reinarke«l Munesty, mildly, 
but still looking at bis clerk, in a manner not to be luisuiiderstood; 
“ to-nn»rrow morning, turn to bis jteeount tis early as maybe, and have 
it adjusted as spe<>dily as possible. A man v. ho is so an.\.ious to in¬ 
stitute in\estigation into the business of other j>e(»ple, wliere he has no 
eoiu'eni, eannot object to iiiiptiries being made iulo the state of his 
own, where he has.” 


“ J can pretty well giicNS,” said Robin, “ how tlie matter stands, 
und J’ll cut out work enough I’or Humbug llabukkuk to oeeiipy him 
fo-niorrow, without pimping after what is saying or doing by the 

blackguards of the ‘ lllaekamoor's Arms.’ Such a thief as that-’* 

Ozias l(K)k(‘<l hanl at JHanesl}*, who understood the look to signify 
tliat he wished them to be alone. It was no great diflieulty to get rid 
of Robin, who left the hmuu in de<*p dudgeon against the brotherhood 
of Seal-street, whom he consigned to the sjiiritual bondage of Satan, 
and agaiii.st Habakkuk Habergam in particular, whom be doomed iu 
thought to the temjKiral bondage of i^aneaster Castle. His prayers 
wore more etHcacious—at h-ast, more immediately so, iu the latter 
than iu tin* former case—for though wc mav charitably hope that the 
eongri'gatcd independents escajied the liery fate anticipated by Robin, 
it is certain that two days did not ela[>se before, through his e.\evlions, 
and thos(' of his atttirncy, the stronghold of the Dukes of Lancaster 
eoutaiiied the corpus ol'the hapless Habakkuk. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RF.UCII0U8 DOUBTS.—MANKSTV’S COBRCIENTIOVS PSRrLEXITlSS.—HK VIHTS 
AHUIADAB THE AHCISNT. 

OziAS wtuted until tbe noisy slamming of the hall door announced ihe 
angry exit of Shnckleborongh. 

“ I have heard,” he then commenced at once, all that thy zealous 
dork, and all thyself hath said; and 1 am well aware that this tale 
the man calling himself Blazes must he wholly untrue, but it is not to 
be put down by violence and anger, such os that which Robert threat* 
ened and manifested. But 1 should be unworthy of the friendsliip 
which thou hast ever shewn—of the religious union in which we 
have so long lived—if 1 did not tell thee that, since thine acceptance 
of the plantation of Brooklyn Royal, thy brethren in the Lord have 
l)een an.xious for thy soul’s c.state.” 

“ I accepted it, as yon well know, Ozias, much against my will; and 
.iftcr consulting the most famous liglits of religion burning around.” 

“ Thou didst not eon.sult thine own conscience, John, which is a 
light more precious than that of tiie seven golden candlesticks burning 
before the, altar.” 

“ Of that," rei>lied Manesty, holemnly, *‘yoii nor any other man can 
be ajuilge. Yon know not, mji* Avill any one know, until the great day 
of the unveiling of s«-erets liow my con.sciencc balanced its account.” 

“ Be it so, then; but this, 1 know, and idl Liverpool know.s it, too, 
that tlmngh it ha.s suited thee to describe this West Inditui estate as 
all but bankrupt, tliy prosperity hatli been of late yearly on the in- 
eretisc, far beyond the bounds of what thine ordinary bnsinc.ss could 
afford auy groumi for warranting—and that during llie last tlircc or 
four years we know that the traivsaetions in which thou hast engaged 
must 1)0 supported by funds far more ample and extemled than any 
which thy regular trade could have supplied.” 

“ If tho.se pel-sons,” said Manesty, “ who take the trouble of calcu¬ 
lating what ought to be the gains of a man who understands his busi¬ 
ness, would cx[icnd a {lortion of their time on learning what business 
really is, w() should have fewer entriu.s in the Gazelle. I am yet to 
learn that men who lose money in trade, are (|ualiflcd to judge of the 
courses pursued by men who make it.” 

“ It is not exactly by such that the observation was made—but 1)0 
it .so,” said the meek Moravian. 

‘‘ Say it out, then, at oticel” was the answer of Manesty to the im¬ 
plied charge. You think, then, that I am, wlmt this fellow, Blazes, 
a> you call him, has told you, tlie pirate. Hoskins ?” 

“I think notliing of the kind!” said Ozias; “and I know it to be 
im[io.i.-fiblc, but many of tliy friends fear that thou llu^t, in some under¬ 
hand manner, wiiieli tlicy are lotii to trace, lent tliy.sclf to traffic with 
men as wild and as wicked as he, and Khaml in their ungodly gains. 
This may not have conic to thine cars before, imt it bafli been long 
tulkc<l of in Liverpool, and especially .since tliy recent voyage's. And 
here conics tliis man wlio swcar.s lie saw thee on tbe We.st coa.st of 
Africa—there known by the name of u bloodthirsty pirate. ” 

“ J can .scarcely keep yiatiencc;,” said Mam-sty, “ to hear this flagrant 
nonscii'-e. Ila\e you not known this man upon tlie for more than 
twenty years?’’ 
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“ I have!” replied Ozias; “ and therefore I believe nothing of this 
part of the story, which I set down as tlie mere ravings of an in¬ 
toxicated fool;. but the other suspicion hath been much heightened by 
his production of a scrap of paper, addressed, as he says, to himself, 
ordering a long boat to be ready with early tide, and the live stock to 
be discharged as soon as possible. The paper is very greasy and 
dirty, smelling strongly of tobacco and spirits, but if the hand-writing 
be not thine, John Mwesty, never did two persons write characters 
more resembling each other than the writer of that paper and thou.” 

“ It is very possibly mine,” said Manesty. “ Some order to bring 
Irish cattle here on shore, which this fellow has picked up.” 

“It is hardly that,” answered tlie Moravian—“ but be it so. The 
paper is not like that whirh tliou wouldst have used here. Perluips its 
begrimed state may account for that, and be it so: but he says that 
he has many others—and particularly some dozens of letters and com¬ 
munications which were foiind on the person of a desperate i)irate, 
named Tristram Fieimes, killed in a drunken fray on the coast of Flo¬ 
rida, about four years ago, which are of the same handwriting; and 
it is the purpose of the select committee of elders to have before them 
this man, Blazes, to-uiorrow, and procure from him all that he knows 
or possesses. It wu.stl)is that brought me hero, for I would not have 
thc<! taken at advantage. The idle story of this sailor I cast to the 
winds. May God have strengthened thee to resist metlu)d.s of piling 
up wealth scarcely le.ss contaminating of sin to the .soul than the open 
violences of those whom the world call.s outcast. If thou hast fallen 
into the pit, may God be a light to thy feet to see thy way out of it—- 
and under all circumstances, whether to support tlujc, O my brotlier, 
under the injury of falsehood and calumny, or the deeper sadness of 
thine own consciousm>ss of having done what thy soul cannot justify 
imto thyself, if my aid can be anything of valut*, remember how strong 
is thy claim on the gratitude of Ozias Khcincnbcrger.” 

lie ceased. Tlie tear, mantling in his small grey eye, kindled it into 
dignity—and a strong emotion lit up all liis plain features, inexpres¬ 
sive now' no longer. The habitmd meekness of his face was exalted into 
a hallowed look of devout compassion which no hypocrite could as¬ 
sume. He fixed it for an instant on Manesty—who for some moments 
had remained profoundly silent, not attending to what was said, jvs if 
stricken with a sudden Idow—and then rushed from the presence of his 
unheeding companion, heavy of lieart. 

Manesty remained in the siunc position for nearly half-an-hour after 
Uie depailnre of Ozias. 

“He’s a kind-hearted fellow, that!” wa.s his first exclamation; “but 
he su.spects that there is .‘jorao shadow or foundation of truth in this 
story, impossible as lie fccLs it to be on the w’hole. Others may come 
to the .same conclusion witliout the same charitable feelings towards 
me. Success in any pursuit is enough to raise up hosts of enemies; 
and the very testimony I have borne against this trade, in which I am 
thus accused of particij)ating, will render their venom more rancorous. 
This must be met—met at once—met like a man. Why cling those 
fancies to my brain? Am 1 not, by the world in which 1 live, and by 
the world in which it is scarcely suspected that I have lived, looked up 
to as a man of sound sense, of solid judgment, and firm decision? Is 
not my opinion daily, hourly, consulted on those matters which come 
home most to the business and bosoms of men?—and why not decide 
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in a case wliich so nearly concerns myself. Alas» I know that I have 
decided, and only desire that my decision should be ratified by the 
voice of anoAer—^that from another man’s tongue I may hear loudly 
pronounced that counsel which I dare not whisper to myself. It is 
now two o’clock, and I shall have ample time to return by sunset. Yes 
-—I will go—-the ride of itself will be of use in bracing my nerves, and 
recruiting my jaded spirits.” 

In a few minutes, after leaving word with Hezekiah to tell Mr. Hugh 
that he was suddenly called away, and would not, in all probability, 
return till night, he was urging his mare onward with hasty pace on 
the road that led to the marshes of ITlverstone—^the journey be had to 
perform was about thirty miles, and it was completed in two hours and 
a hall'. The summer sun was beginning to (fecline, when he found 
himself at the <loor of a solitary house of small dimensions, situated by 
the side of a desolate mere. It was the lonely dwelling of Aminadab 
the ancient, and he it was whose counsel Mancsty had ridden forth to 
seek. As he approached, he heard the old man’s voice loudly reading 
the Bible, and exjioundiug its texts, os it would seem by his tone, 
with angry comment, though, except a very young girl, who was in the 
kitchen, and out of reach of exhortation, for which, if she had heard, 
she would not have felt the slightest respect, no one but himself was 
in the house. 

No lock or latcli secured its outer door, and Manesty, having tied 
up his horse, entered without any ceremony. .The old man, bent over 
his Bible, did not perceive his entrance, but continued his liei’ce de¬ 
nunciations of the foes of the Lord in a furious commentary on the 
sixty-eighth Psalm, lie bail reached the twenty-third verse, when 
Manesty arrived, and was repeating with intense cmi>hasi.s—“ That 
thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the tongue 
of thy dogs in the same.” Something either in tone or text made the 
new comer start, and he hastily broke off the coining exposition by 
laying a gentle pressure of his finger on the old man’s sleeve. 

Aminadab dosed his Bible, and immediately rose to greet his 
visitor. 

“Is it thou, John,” said h<i—-“thou, John, my son? I exiiccted 
thee not, but welcome are thy feet upon tlie mountains, or wherever 
else my lot may be cast. Thou lookest jaded and worn. The fare I 
can offer thee is coarse compared witli that wliich thine own mansion 
affords—^but such as it is, who can bo more welcome to share it than 
tliou.” 

“ I have no need,” said Manesty, “ of your liosjutallty, Aminadab, 
which I have known of old would be cheerfully given—^I want lliine 
advice. Not food carnal, but food spiritual, do 1 lack; and to whom 
could I come for a goodly supply of things sustaining to the soul with 
such surety as to thee!” 

“ Ninety years and one,” said the old man, “ have passed over this 
hoary head, and to the sound of flattery mine ears are cloggisd as witli 
wax. Ask what tliou wilt, John, and a/.-,cording h) tlie light vuucli- 
safed to me will I speak. Speak otherwise I could not, wert thou 
Balah the son of Zippor, offering me, by the hands of the princes of 
Moab, houses of silver and of gdd.” 

Manesty was, however, in no haste to speak—something seemed to 
choke his utterance. The question which came at last did nut seem 
anything formidable to a practised controversialist. It was one of 
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those questions of dogmatic theology a thousand times asked in ages 
hy-past, and a thousand times to be asked in ages to come. 

“ Can the elect,” said he, “ fall from a state of grace?” 

He had not long to wait for an answer. 

“It is with grief 1 hear the question propounded,” said Amina- 
dab, “ from the lips of one who was all but reared at my feet, as Saul 
at those of Gamaliel. Thou shouklst have been not a disciple to in- 
<|iiirc, but a muster in Israel to answer. They cannot.” 

“ Those, then, that were once in a state of grace arc ever in a state 
of grace?” 

For ever.” 

“And they cannot by any means fall into sin?” 

“ Kcv<*r.” 

“ And their salvation is always sure?” 

“ Always. But Avhy, John Manesty, my son,” said the old man, 
looking soinCAvhat amazed—“ wliy dost thou come to ask me of things 
which could be answered by babes and sucklings? Are not these the 
first j)lain rudiments (d‘ the most ordinary theology? Before the foun¬ 
dations of the world were laid, the names were written in the book of 
life of those wlio were chosen to inherit sahmtion. Not to obtain sal¬ 
vation, but U) receive as a gift—to take it as the heritage bequeathed 
to the.m by tlieir father, a garnered ti*ensnre not won by themselves. 
How, then, is it that you ask whether they can so sin as to bring upon 
themselves damnation ?” 

“ They seem to sin, at le-ast, Aminadah,” said Manesty, doubtingly, 
though this supralapsarian doc*trine. was the favourite of lus heart, and 
now sounded agreeably upon his car. 

“ They may so seem,” said the unbending theologian, “ but of wliat 
moment is their seeming? Nay, they ilo sin, if we look upon their 
aetions with tlic eyes and pronounee upon them with the tongue of the 
world. But can the acts of man control tlie decrees of God? Are we 
to si't lip the works of the created against the laws of the Creator? 
IVliat is written is written—it is written by the finger of God. Can 
the weak and wayward wanderings of frail man blot it out again? Is 
He in his ways to be guided by the merits or demerits of man? Who 
hath directed the Sjiirit of tlie Lord, or being his eoiuisellor hath 
taiiglit liim? To talk calmly, cun these newly devised instruments 
control the steam? Can (lie spinning-jenny say unto the engine, ‘My 
will is not thy will, thy might is less than my might?’” 

“It is well,” said JManesty; “such I knew was thy doctrine. But 
still, as wc live in the world, while we pass through it, what the word 
of the world and the law of the world says must be attended to.” 

“ Of a truth,” said Aminadah, “ we are here in carnal vesture, 
iloing carnal things. We must eat, w'C must drink, wc must sleep-— 
things in no respect connected with the business of salvation—^and we 
must proceed onward in our way allotted to be trodden. These are 
the things which are called indifferent.” 

“ Of these good fame, in what jieuple term society, is one?” asked 
3Iancsty. 

“ Surely. Tlie poor things of this poor world vre may not care for, 
but Ave may not do Avithout, and Avithout repute they lU'e not to be 
attained.” 

“If, then,” said Manesty-“I beg your pardon, Aminabad; 

I .'•hall alter my iniud. I declined your proposed refreshment just 
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now, but a faintnc^ lias come over me. Have you any wine in the 
house? 

” None, my son,” said the old man—“ but I have some bottles of' 
the brandy and some of the ale which thou liast sent mo as oil to the 
dickering lamp of my waning life.” 

Manesty chose the ale, which the slip-shod girl speedily placed before 
him. He drank a copious draught. 

“ If, then,” he said, wiping a perspiration which had rapidly formed 
on his forehead—“ if, then, a saint is so stricken in his good fame in 
tlio world ns to render his usefulness (^ueationable, or perhaps to 
destroy it altogether, is it justidablc that lie should resist the slanderer 
with weapons of strength?” 

“ It is so. It is granted to us to use such weapons to defend onr 
lives, and even when life is not attjwked, to wield th<* spear and draw 
tlie sword to maintain tlic cause of the Lord. In like cose, then, wlien 
that wliieh may eost us onr lives, or that which we hold dearer than 
our lives—then, too, may we uplift instruments of punislnnent or ven¬ 
geance. When Shiiuei, the son of (laza, a Benjainitc of llnhurim, 
cursed David with a grievous curse in the <lny when he went to Maha- 
main, did not the man of God lay it upon Soloinoii ns a ilying com¬ 
mandment—on him to whom he said, ‘Thou art a wise young man, 
and knowest wliat thou oughtest to do’—to bring down his hoary head 
to the grave with blood? Did not Klislia, as lie went from dcricho to 
Betli-el, call f(»rlh two slic-bears out of the. wood, who taro the two-aud- 
forty children of the city wlio moeked him liy the way? I^l'a, the 
whole, scripture, is full of wrath against the railing tongue which 
scorns the saints—as to thee, no <loubt, .lolm Manesty, is known.” 

“ Have we, then, warrant,” asked Manesty, “ to do as was done in 
these old days?” 

“No days,”said Aminadab, “ are old. To us there seems to be time, 
and year to follow year in the eon.stant roUhig of the sun. lint he who 
made the sun hath no me.a.'iure of tinie. What lie penuitteil in th<‘ 
days of David—in tlic day.s of Elisha—in the days when dcromiah 
clumged the name of Da.shur, the son of Iminer the priest, to Magar- 
Missabib, making him a terror to himself and all his fi-ieiuls, because 
he smote the projihct on the check—doth he permit now. This 
do I speak carnally, as to carnal men. But if 1 spoke, in the lan¬ 
guage befitting a testifier tif the truth, then should I dismiss from my 
mouth tlie vain and sinful words of what wc Avere permitt<?d to do. 
ATc arc not permitted to do anything. What is done is ordained. As 
Avoll mightest thou think, Avith tiiy feeble palm, to stop the Avaters of the 
Mersey, when they come raging to and fro doAvn in murky Hood, ov<‘r 
its swallowing sands, by the boisterous east wind, or by thy will or b) 
thy deed to check the careering Avheeks of the elierubiin seen by Jizc- 
kiel b}' the river of Oiebar, Shall the axe boast of it.s(;lf again.st him 
that hcAVcth therewith? or shall the saw magnify itsidf against him 
that .«haketh it? As if the rod .should shake itself against them that lift 
it up; or as if the staff should lift itself as if it were no wood.” 

“ The elect, then, unto salvation,” said Manesty, with groat uml 
earnest .solemnity, “who are assailed by the rejirobate unto eternal 
death, may by any mean.s remove those reprobates from the earth 
Avithout peril.” 

“Peril of temporal things, if, then, thcie be peril,” said Aminadab, 
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is to be thought upon idth such care as may be—of that tlie Magis¬ 
trate, who beareth not tlie sword in vain, must be the judge. He will 
sec with such blinking lights as the dry bones of the law afford to his 
blear-eyed vision. But,’^ said the did man, rising and grasping a long 
staff*- 

The sun in its most western slope was bestowing its parting beams 
upon Ulverstone Mere, and the old man so sate in his parlour as to 
catch tlie fast diminishing of its declining ray. As he rose it covered 
him all over With a yellow light, gilding his hoaiy head, and giving 
fiercer expression to the eye, which still, when aroused to the joy 
which controversialists fed wlien they confute, or fancy they arc con¬ 
futing, antagonists worthy of their skill, gleamed, or rather glittered 
with fire supplied from the ever-burning furnace within; his figure 
became ('.rect, and he leant upon his staff* not as a stay to his feet, but 
a sceptre to his Jiand. 

“ But,” said he, “ as for the decrees of the Lord, there is in them 
no liceding of the laws of man. They who think they make these 
laws—they who put them into effect—are but vessels in the hand of tlie 
potter—^vessels of no more value or power, than those whom they, from 
tlie ermined b<3nch, send to the squalid dungeon.” 

He struck his staff* vigorously on the floor. 

“ Whatever lliou purposest to do, John Mancsty, do thou, and 
that quickly. It was revealed to me in the visions of the night tliat thou 
shouldst come, and I was spoken Avith to say that the work to Avhich 
thou Avert appointed was wending its Avay to the end. The doctrine I 
preach is sure; sure as—nay, far surer—tlian the granite foundations of 
the earth. Go thou on thy way rejoicing, and to rejoice.” 

lie ceased for a Avliile. 

“ But I shall never see thee again, John Manesty,—never again in 
this cobweb world. Go, however, secure of purjiose and undoubt¬ 
ing of salvation. Go to thy Avork, but go undoubtingly, for if 
Samuel was not merely justified, but commanded to hew Agag the 
Amalekite in pieces befoi-e the Lord, in Gilgal, because the bleating 
of sheei) and the lowing of oxen offended the ears of holiness, hoAV 
mueli more Avorthy of being destroyed is tlie man that bleatetli mischief 
and loAvetli unrighteousness.” 

I'lic broAvs of the old man were knit Avith a savage frenzy, and bis 
eyes shot forth a more burning flame. 

“ Truth fast, is my doctrine—truth fast as truth itself—^which is, 
after all, hut an idle word to keep us Uie further away fram idm avIio 
is truth. The blessing of Jehovali-Jirch be upon thee! Thou hast now 
heard, my son, the last words which tliou ever Avilt hear from the lips 
of him, who, in the days of his vanity, was known as Sir Kanulph do 
Braburn—^f'ormorc than tAvo generations testifying as Aminadab Smith, 
which lengthened years have changed into the title of Aminadab the 
Ancient. Go and speed.” 

He cast his staff aside and grasped the hand of his excited visitor, 
Avho fervently returned the fervent pressure. Other words beside 
those which had Iicen just sjiokcn were noAV exchanged. The old man 
sank into his chair, and Manesty mounted his horse to ride hastily 
homeward. 
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la good i^tli he jnight be yeiy much; wocie 
hp' may be a shadow, a sotmd, a name, nothings . What nah^j-U? 
la fdther cas^ we Jmow him—^know him as wc^ as we Jaxow^Clatl^ 
OMper, <^ iriring^ or even Marryat, who has introchioad hhii io^ils., 
writer of these volumes asaexts that the hm> of them hat jhaaMk 
at his elbow while the pen was in his himd, alBE(HFding.him thia li# 
means of explanation and correction; and without idling in» haw.illin 
documents descriptive of such extraordinaty travels and adveatuirhe 
came tp hand, he disavows all responsibility with respeOt to aa “ our of 
romance," which assuredly does hang over the narrative. He has 
rather softened than heightened the tone. 

We are far from doubting or disliking the work on the semw of the 
marvellous matters it relates. K it had not been of the w<mdeifal 


kind, we should have wondered indeed. There is no cause pf com¬ 
plaint on this head. That very soon appears, and the presumption 
becomes certainty as we read our way into the middle of the star^hfig 
series of narratives. At length, so accustomed are we to the exposi¬ 
tion of wonders, that we feel astonishment most, when we arrive at a 
page in wludi there is little or nothing to surprise us. That thme 
should be nothing strange is quite marvellous. 

But to speak gravely, this work—^interesting in itself wheever li^ 
be. the real hero of it—and excellently written, to whomsoever toe 
chief claim of authorship may belong—offers chmee and novri maifemv 
for an hour, or two’s entertainment, as we hope here to sliew. 

The admirable works of Cooper, illustrative of the life, character, 
and behaviour of certain tribes of the American Indians, deserip- 
live generally of existence in the forest wad prairie have natnrally 
predisposed many rwriers to feel an interest in that extraordiaaiy 
race of men, brtAen as it is into such unmerous varieties, which mere 
romance can seldom inspire. Love and admin^n of the inimitable 
Leatherstocking shoidd long keep Indian memory eUve all over Europe^ 
even if it had no claim to be preserved on ha own account, and if the 
whole Indian race, in the rapid progress of ywue—wbich here briii|f, 
not ‘^the philost^itic mind," but the rage for a rivilization more bar¬ 
barous than so called barbwism—should be doomed to otter extinetiom 
knowledge has bewi derivpd from various works, not .te 
speak of Mr.- Catlin’s very recent one, - respecting the more northern 
tribes of the American Indians; but it .was reserved for M. Yiolee-' 
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(having Capt MaiVTia at hk right hand when his travdiv send adfen- 
tures were over) to |>aiilt the uast kiiowii~>the Westenl iiflMiis.' t)f 
these, the Pawnees, the BladEfeet, and the Crows, hava become hai^- 
tially known. Wadiington living, in his «Astoria,* gives, if we 
remember, some puticnlars of the predatoiy movements of these 
rematkal^ pleasant personsl bat the Conmnebes, ApachaEi> Ama- 
pshoes, Wako^ and Shoshones, have been almost strangers to te 
hi&Orto. Now sH these—^herein styled the Bedouins of the Cireat 
Western Deserts—ore originallv descended from the ShostuMoes, w Os 
th^ are nsoafly called, the Smse Indians. 

The incidents and descriptions, conseqnentty the information 00Q> 
tained in this narrative, extend not merely to these tribes, not rimj^ 
into the desert prairies (little known we need not say) of centru 
America, bat we have accounts of the countries of California and 
Western Texas, which bring news to most readers, and are of parti¬ 
cular interest at a time when the republic of Texas has so recently 
obtained recognition from the English government. 

Having thus very briefly indicated the scope of the narration, we 
purpbse to start ofl^, here and there, to some attractive point of informa¬ 
tion Oft excitement, just as the hero himself appears to have ramUed 
and run wild, without, at any tom of his changing course, pausing to 
explain his object—about which we confess we are somewhat in the 
dark. 

Without stopping to inquire how young Master Violet came, wliile 
yet a boy, to herd with the wild children of the desert, and within 
view, at eighteen, of being a chief among the Snake Indians, let us 
survey him at that age just commencing his adventures in a journey 
to Monterey, the queen-city of California. 

Nice plane that Monterey, according to tiiese notes. No muddy 
streets, and smoky factories; no splashing cabs, and surly policemen; 
no mobs of men of business hurrying to their engagements like steam- 
engines; but instead, a bay, blue and bottomless, with beautifully tim¬ 
bered shores; a prairie lawn, flower-broidered, covered with hundreds 
of vine-clad cottages. A convent with massive walls, a church with 
a graceful spire, a sky of the deepest blue, and all below looking as 
happy as if they were dwellers beyond it! 

No wonder, after this, that ^^even the d<^s are polite at Monterey; 
and the horscH*, which are grazing about, run up to you and appear as 
if they woiild welcome you on your arrivd.” Delightful indent bat 
unfortunately selfishness is at the bottom of this politeness, as it often 
is elsewhere; for we learn that eveiy traveller carries a bag of sfdt at 
.his saddle-bow, and these animals, as is clear by tberr rubbing their 
noses against it, “ come to beg a little salt, of which they are very 
ftmdr* 

We add to this a characteristic of Monterey, which i^ms to be 
rec(»?ded as a more exquisite marvel still—^tbat the English who reside 
there are contented, and that the Americans ore almost hon^! 

After this, we can afford to encounter a littte of the rough; and see 
human nature in a light, as we see it in these pages sometiffies, so 
horrible imd revolting as to forbid us to own it as human. 

Our course, however, lies not throuah any of those stiff and gloomy 
sectarian vitla^ of the United StatoE^of which, at this pmnt of the 
narrative, we are fevoored with a bird’s-eye view—"A sectarian 



<i‘ :i3}lag^ vi^ bu^ «gbteeB d^neli^ it* 
itp itBpewa (itooe'js^ TeiyecHi^eratieljii^ 
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. Vtm tbe aoetoit dtjr Monterey, vbam we s^ tbeOalij^BJtHM 
to the veiy best edrantage, with proTerhibUy beautifid.via^ 
their gay apnsenmts, their vast wealth, and unintemi^ed heshhf-;^ 
this latter fa^g so excellent always, that they have a aayi&g 
“ Be who wislm to die must leave the city/~we folW MoaaiiMa' 
Viofet in his path to Uie oeuiUry of the ^toshones^of wkaa, as of the 
other tribes mentioned, very interesting accounts we furnished. l[he 
women are graceful and (haste, toe men Wave and trustworthy t they 
ate fond of justice, though they love vengeance^ they have store laws, 
which are rigidly enfon^; they prefer peace to war, and. are a jrace 
worthy to r^ with the humanest and Wst of the savage triWs. One 
of their characteristics is set forth in the following:— 

**1 bsve nid that are gtxid utronofflen, aixi 1 maj add thw tb^ intaitive 
knowledge of geometry le remukable. 1 once asked a yoaag chief what be eonai* 
dered tbe beijh^ of ■ loftj pine. It was in the afternoon, about three o’elook. Ha 
wa&ed to the end of the shadow thrown by the pine-tree, and fixed hla anpw in 
tbe groond, measured the length of the arrow, and then the length of the snadow 
thrown by it; fiiea measuring the shadow of the pine, be deducted from it in tbe 
nune proj^rtkm as the differenee between the len^h W the arrow and the Icogth «f 
its sh^w, and gave me the resnlt He worked the Eule of Three without mv- 
tag it” 

Among dte Comanebes, and one or two other of these western 
tribes, many great and noble virtucM hold their root in s{)ite of every 
corrupting airi destroying influence by which purity and integrity can 
be assailed. They have at the same time, in the taking of scalps and 
other barbarous customs, toe true Indian stamp upon their natures as 
well for evil as for good. A story here will shew tlm baseness to 
which they are often victims, and the savage cunning of their revenge. 
The lawless career of many who resort to toe western wilderness is 
faintly pictured in toe tale. 

A wretcii, known by the name of Overton, who having been em¬ 
ployed as on English agent by the Fur Cknnpany, acquired in toe 
cheapness of milit^ titles toe appellation of Colonel, was known, as well 
among toe Yankee tradens as among the Indians, to be a desperate and 
atrocious scoundrel-reheating, plundering, and betraying all parties who 
employed him to preside over their barter, and murdering whenever it 
suited his interests. He at last render^ his name so notorious by 
villanies practised in every direction, that each party in turn doomed 
him to death;—the Indians were* to scalp him, the Englito to hang 
him, and the Yankees to put him to torture. Even toe Mexicans, 
who for their own purposes liad long protected him, at lost put a price 
upon his bead. But he disappeared—became invisible, for two years; 
when a party of Conuutches returning from an expedition encountered 
tbdr pale-faced plunderer, and gave the (dd enemy chase. Away they 
flew-^verton, nobly mounted, cleared the broken ground fost, without 
getting out of view of his pursuers, whose horrible yell rang ever in 
his ears. Beaching a groond covered with pine trees he deemed him¬ 
self safe, for beyond was a level valky, miles long, in which he had a 
chance of itistaocing the Indians; when to his horror and anumement 
he found between him and toe valley a chasm broad and deep, over 
which no horse however fresh covdd possibly have leapt. Ihe voices 
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of the pursuers were in his ears; be dianountedf led his hone to the 
hirii&» uad pridced him with hielcmfe; the nohle ei^nai toidt the lei^ 
and fell from pointed creg to erag into the abyss below* A lm^ 
hollow log lay by toe edge of the prectpice-obeBeath toie the faj^tore 
crawled. 

In^liiii cunniiig, smd toe instiiict of refined cmelty, hmne peep cnto 
** Ue fau leapt oro',” mud one, as the wild party arriTed; ^ it me 
the full jun^ of a paatlier.*’ They i^reed to repose for a toaae, and 
entered into oonTerBation-->;/s^t^ ignorance of the near neighbour** 
hood of toe trembling fugitive. They discussed and cmupared ideas of 
toe torture to which they would have subjected him-~-no torments were 
lc£t undescribed'—and they were dwelt upon at length, in order to 
prolong the miserable heai-er’s agony. At last, a propo^ is made to 
tuimp and moke a fire upon the spot—and the log is quietly mentioned. 

Overton now perceived that he was loKt From under the log he cast a glance 
around him: there stood the grim warriors, bow in hand, Sbd readv to kiM mm at 
his first movement He nndersbtod that the savages had been cruelly playing with 
him, and enjoying his state of horrible suspense. Though a scoundrel, Overton 
was brave, and bad too much of the red blo<M within him not to wish to disajppoint 
his foM—he'resolved to allow himself to be burnt, andtlius frustrate the anticipated 
pleasure of his cruel persecutors. To die game to the last is an Indian^ glory, and 
under the most excruciating tortures, few savages will ever give way to their 
bodily sufferings. Leaves and dried sticks anon surrounded and covered the log— 
fire was applied, and the biirbaria'is watched in silence. But Overton had reckoned 
too much upon his fortitnde. Ills blood, after all, was but half Indian, and when 
the flames caught his clothes, he could bear no more. He burst out from under 
the fire, and ran twice round within tbi* circle of his tormentors. They were still 
as the grave; not a weapon was aimed at him, when, of a sudden, wKb all the 
energy of despair, Overton sprang through the circle, and took the fearful leap 
across the chasm. Incredible as it may appear, be cleared it by more than two 
feet; a cry of admiration burst fVoni the savages; but Overton was exhausted, and 
be fell slowly backwards. They crouched upon their breasts to look down—for 
the depth was so awful as to giddy the brain—and saw their victim, bis clothes 
still in fiapies, rolling down from rock to rock till all was darkness." 

The malignant cunning of the Indian nature is finely set off some¬ 
times by magnanimity of feeling. The Indians in this case would 
have scorned to use their arrows, even against a wretch like Overton, 
if he bould have kept his footing on the other side of the chasm. The 
grandeur of the leap would have saved him. There is a chivalrous spirit 
in these rangers of the Western wilds, not to be exceeded in history, 
tind elevating them assuredly in humanity, and an honourable feeling 
both as foes and friends, above the tribes of the East. 

How is it then that among a people so disposed, toe name of the 
** white man ” is now considered to be a term of reproach—that the 
pale-faces have come to be spoken of by Indians as dogs, and are often 
hung or shot when fallen in with. If there be truth, as to all appear¬ 
ance there is, in these accounts, this deplorable enmity is attributable 
to the di^raceful conduct of the Texians towards toe Indians. The 
evil inflicted by thus raising up implacable foes in men who cannot 
disdngnito between on American and a Texian is incalculable. But 
to understand Texian aggression, and to survey toe people who live 
under this repnblic whito we have just recognised, we most turn to 
the book. 

'i'be population was, at the period of the independence, estimated 
at forty toousand—they now call themsdves seventy-five thousand; 
a fearful number, il we consider what the pei^le are. ** Texas,” says 
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114., Vklia^i^.^* h|»,-bMa Jram ^e^ooungE^cemeot. Ibt ciMoirtrvC 
-vaplMNid ««d iNsoiwdsel who could sot vcntuxo to rensM^ in -the^Uoitod 
St«le»$.titsd imfinrtsm^jr TeviMi duvaofeBr wu fixed ttofi ^eetwr* 
bUshe^ as a communitj wholly dratitute of ptisciple orpr6ld^>befiara> 
theosaoipnition of more reqteetahle setfiers etunmesced." The dactot 
enugrasts.appear to have passed over into Mexico or the SoU'&em 
ipTnked /States; and in good season, when dronkardSk dueve»» and 
murdearers are as numerous almost as dtisens. That we may Iwve 
a due idea of the security of life and pr(^>er^ In Texas, it is stated 
that " there are numerous bands of robbers continually on the hxdc 
out to rifle and murder the travellers,” and that ** it is of frequent 


occurrence ” for a hotise to be plundered, and evmy individual mur* 
dered, ** by misci'eants who, to escape detection, drets and paint tk«m» 
selves as Indians.** 


Some Btatement^|||re given, relative to the causes of Mexican defeat, 
and the battle that aecided the separation of Texas, which are of nn» 
portonce as shewing that impressions in England, as well as in other 
countries, are extremely erroneous -on these points, and that the 
grossest misrepresentations luive tended to neutralize that sympathy 
for the Mexicans which should liave been exorted powerfully in their 
favour. The specimens of newspaper lies given by M. Violet portray 
the very foulest features of-human nature, and prompt a wish that 
Texas were blotted for ever from the map of humanity. 

A bare list of the treacheries tmd murders committed at the expense 
both of the white and red men, by monsters here countenanced, would 
fill a volume. Take as a specimen this. Our traveller was out with 
a hunting-party of young Cumanebes, when they met two companica 

Texian rangers and spies, commanded by a Cupt. Hunt, who frnth- 
with shewed them where a settlement of twenty or thirty families had 
been attacked by savages said to be Comauches, who bad carried off 
cattle and horses, and murdered sixty or seventy men, women, and 
cluldren. The bodies were shockingly mangled and scalped; Viedet, 
on viewing them, was at once positive that the deed had been oom* 
mitted by wliite men. The Comanclic chief indignantly shewed this to 
be the case; Indians never scalped children and women as had been dene 
here—^never wore known to expose them before death to a brutality 
which it was plain these had suffered. The Coraanches started ofl‘.on 
their tracks, and soon brought in three white wretches disguised as 
Indians, who were at once identified as of the mui'dering gong. But 
Captain Hunt refused to punish them, under the plea that he had 
reemved orders to act against Indian depredators but not against white 
men J Hanged, however, they were, by the decree of no civilized 
tiibunal; and the Captain himself is found soon afterwards exper. 
riencing as disastrous a fate. 

The Indians interpret the word ** Texas” as the “ land of plenty;” 
but it would seem that there was no law or lawyer in the land, when 
murderers steeped to the lips in blood were thus lot louse by the 
governm^t authoritios. But on the contrary, the place is full of 
lawyers. We quote the second volume:—“ The lawyers dioeovered 
tbyt, on a moderate computation there were not less than ten thousand 
attomms in Texas, who had emigrated from the Eastern states; the 
president, the secretaries, constablei^ tavem-keepers, generals, {Mrivates, 
sailors, porters, and horsc-stealers were all of them originally lawyers 
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or had bees brooglit <t» that {EtoCosnoar After tiieie 4HH 
people liTing who -will be teat di^oeed to diacrotSt the eurpiM^ 
xoguerj oi ^ Teadaiia; as th^ w31 not wonder st ^ 
dtowed to raacala, when tb^ are tdd tibat o&e^ who would otherwiee 
haye been aent to priaoii» was allowed to g(H ** for it so ha^>eiied that 
the jail waa not biah tor sueh -n^iehond^ but ibr toe goveraunapt 
cdBoera, who had thdir sleeping apartmoats in it** a 

And when the forms of law happen to be gone through, what it tlie 
maaner and what the result? W^e will abridge a de^ption of a 
scene witnessed in Boston->^that is to si^, in Texisn Boston. Arrived 
at tlie oourtliouse, tlie party found the jud^e seated cn a chair which 
he was ** whittling ” so earnestly as to have forgotten where he wai^ 
while on each side of him were half a dozen jnrymai similarly prae- 
tising on square blocks. Each (judge included) liad his cigar in his 
mou^, and a flask of liquor, to which they occBs|[|ia]ly appealed, was 
before them. Tlie attorney -who was addressing the court, was also 
smoking>-so were the plaintiff and defendant—-so, too, were the 
witnesses, and also the public 'in general. So much for the cour^ 
now for tlic case. 

The defendant was the postmaster and general merchant of the 
country, and he was on his trial for murder. A man who had pur¬ 
chased goods of him, had received from him a counterfeit fifty dollar 
note; with which, on its being refused elsewhere, he went back, and 
sought to change it for a good one. This was refused, the young man 
declared that he had been swindled, and the honest merchant killed 
him on the spot by flinging at him a nine-pound iron weight. The 
argument now was, that this was accidental, and designed only to 
frighten away a turbulent customer; but not a word was said about 
the notef though every body knew tliat the defendant had wilfully 
defrauded the deceased, and that it was part of his trade to pass off 
foiled notes upon the inexperienced. At last, when the proceedings 
were flu* advanced, one of the jur)'mcu approached the defendant, and 
addressed him in so low a voice that no word escaped, but his parting 
words wiTC audible, ** All’s right!” His example was followed 1^ 
another juryman, and his again by a third; and, in short, all the jury 
in succession stepped up ‘‘to have a little private conversation with the 
prisoner.” At length, the judge himseli^ with an Independence and a 
manly scorn of concealment that put the whispering jurymen to abawaft 
—the judge left his scat, went up to the prisoner, and said openly— 
“Any good saddles, Fielding? mine loolw rather shabby!” “Ye^ 
by jingo, a fine one, bound wi^ blue cloth and silver nails, HulidepMa 
ma^ prime cost sixty dollars.” “ That will do!” answer^ the judlg^ 
as he t^ked badt to his seat. 

Need we proceed? is not the tale dready finished? Who could 
fldl to foresee an acquittal—that is, a verdict of mandaughter—ihe 
priaoner being humanely considered by toe judge “ aufllcienlly 
panitoed by the affliction which such an accident mast prodoee to a 
generous mindr The court of criminal law in Texian Boden fatoke 
ap with three dieers, and judge and jury quitted toe scene to « 
** treat,” as agreed upon, at the cost of toe aeqaitted! That niupto 
toe merchma;’8 dwelting was burnt down, he hiimBelf killed, and the 
judge wounded in the midst of his carousal. This was a work of 
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xeTCoge—;the igent was tbe fitthcr (d the fovog sum, whose jniffder 
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AiaaM^/aiboaitAk^ to these {rietornsqae |ii)^ 4o'^«iBii4 
otDMli^ wanned hf lave and admintiQa of oar feflow ow t q e e% %k- 
proitdrtion as we qait the praine and af^ioaiiiA tiw eit^r. oar 
rmer <anered1he white setHemeats of Sab^ rhrer> he found itt- 
£uit^ tian 'for frcna arriving at ctviBsatioo, he was receding foasa 
The farms of the Wahoes, a superior lodiaa tribes, and die wdl*mdti« 
rated fle^ of the Pawnee Piets, foehr nameroas eattle airii eonfort* 
ahle dw^iags, were a strong contrast to mtseraUe twelve>foet square 
mod and log cahms. Ereiy limner was a scarecrow, every wonwn 
woald harre been the same if she had had rags enoagfa tqpen her. 
'Where, then, it may well be asked, was the boasted superiority of 
Tezians over Indians? 

** Upon inquiry, ve^iscavered that these frontier men were ail, more or leas, 
eminent members of theTexian Republic—one being a general, anodier S rohmet 1 
some speakers of the House of Repr^>sentaHves; and many of them memhenr of 
Congress, Judges, and magistrates. Notwithataading their high official aspmat* 
ments, we did not think it prudent to stop among them, but pushed on briskly, 
widi our rifles across the pommels of our saddles; indeed, from the covetona eves 
which these magistrates and big men occasionally cast uiion our hones and iadole> 
bags, we expected at every moment fliat we ahould be attaoked.” 

Let us peep, not into on Indi&u wigwam, but at an American table- 
d^hote for a vision of refinement. The stjjpe is the “ city” before* 
mentioned:— 

** The dinner bell rang a abort rime after our arrival, and for the flrst time in 
my life I fbuud myself at an American labM’lt&ie. I was astonished, as an Indios 
well ought he. Before my companions and self had had rime to ait down and make 
choice of any particular dish, all was disappearing like a dream. A general oppo* 
site to me took hold of a fowl, and, in the twinkling of an eye, severed the wi^ 
and legs. I thought it was polite of him to carve for others as weU as himself, and 
was wmring fbr him to pass over the dish after he had helped himself, when, to my 
surprise, he retained all be had cut off, and pushed the carcase of the bird away 
firtim him. Before 1 bad recovered from my astonishment, his plate was emp^. 
Another seized a plate of cranberries, a Ihut I was partial to, and I waited few am 
to help himself first and then pass the dish over (o me; but he proved to be men 
needy than the general, for, with an enormous horn spoon, he swallowed the wholes 
The table was now deserted by all except by me and my companions, who, wifo 
doleful faces, endeavoured to appease our hunger with some stray potatoes. We 
called the landlord, and asked him for gomethmg to eat; it was with tmioh diffloblty 
that we oouid get half>a-dozen of eggs and aa many slices of salt pork. Thia leatoo 
was not thrown away upon me,- and afterwards, when travelling in the States, I 
^wayt helped myself before I was seated, caring nothing for my nemhbonrs. 
Politeneas at meals m» be, and is practised in Europe, or among tM Inrauis, but 
■wiftn g rim Americans It would be attended with atarvation.” 

Thou^ the Inmans drop gradually oat of being when aurrounded 
and demoralized by the whites, this work asserts the anportant foot 
diat the increase of the Indian popnlation is ooniidwable among the 
great ancoBtroUed nations; such as tlie Chippewas and Dofacotabs ^the 
north United States, the ComandieB and the Pawnees an tlm boon* 
daries o( Texas, foe ^oshones (snakes) oa foe sonfoem limits of foe 
Oregon, and tilm Apaches of Sonora, ** these bold Bedouins ^ foe 
yawifnn doserts, who constantly on horseback wander in i m a ienii e 
phaiwiwsa from foe eastern fooreeef foe Golf of Califoinia to foe 
very waters of the Rio Grande.” And with them grows to<^ aAeepl^- 
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rooted and invincible hatred toiradbB the American-^ feding ooinmeii 
to them aB, as wrongs mrare or lew are common; and they have bht 
to think of recent and of 8ti]h<e(mtiBned acts of tjrairay and fiddiless- 
ness, of heardess disr^atd of ri^Us, and shameful vioktioa of aoldnm 
treaties, to bum in silence for the oomiog day of retaliatimi and r»> 
venge. The spHcead of Mormonism, and its probable influence upon 
this susceptible mass of stem Indian feelings, under the cnzming 
agency of the Mormon leader, and of course to the vital iigniy of 
America, ofFers a ground for grave reflection. 

But on this, not a word here; and only one can we spare, to exiweBs 
the exdted feelings with which we have jieruscd Captain Marryat’s 
vivid descriptions of the various Watertonian encounters with wild 
animftla, and of the scenes presented when the vast prairie is on fire, 
and the flames drive before them countless herds of frighted wohres, 
panthers, and bulFolocs, with myriads of smaller fugitives trampling 
on each other in their flight. * 


SENTENCES ON SIMILES. 

BY LAMAN BLANCHABD. 

Hast. Do yoa see yonder cloud that’s almost in the shape of a camel? 

Pol. By the moss, and ’tie like a camel indeed. 

Haw. Methinks it is like a vreasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a 'weasel. 

Hah. Or like a whale. 

Pol. Very Uke a whale. Hamltt. 

In estimating the merits of a portrait, there is one condition more 
essential than the rest—it must be Uke. Truth of likeness is the first 
point of excellence. So in tlie affair of a simile, however employed— 
whether in an epic poem or in ordinary table-talk—^thcre must be a 
likeness in the case; some positive point of resemblance between two 
obiccts, to warrant the introduction of the ominous word “ like.” 

Portrait-painters, however, in defiance of the imperativeness of the 
condition specified, often give a preference to an imaginary past like¬ 
ness over the present, and assume some features of resemblance which 
probably never existed. Again, in as many instances, they persist in 
looking forwonl to a period of similitude, anticipating a likeness to be 
hereaft^ recognised. 

**Oh, sir,” said the disappointed mother, when the artist bad 
finished hm: child's portrait, ** you have done it beautifully indeed, only 
it is not in the least like my little boy.” 

“ My dear madam,” said the far-seeing B.A., “ he will ffrow like it, 
astonishingly like.” 

But the makers of similes, by pen and speech, often proceed upon a 
plan for more unrestricted than this, which seems neverthdess to have 
no limit, as it includes udth tlie present the past end future. Their 
plan apjmars to be to look for the likeness not merely where it is not, 
but where it never was and never will be. 

Poets, of course, are privileged people; and though not allowed to 
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imcent teieinUaiices ncm^esisteat and impoKible^ lu»ieM«>*]u! 8 liflN 9 uiQ- 
:deteot in thii^s ibirard and remota a loiku^ and mcN^ anyioafy aiiiai* 
lash^. Btmtles maj imply a Aeneas iiBinedsa1»k e3eact» 

and ondeiiiabie, or an analogy mdatiiig only in feeling, in aympaiyiky, 
in die dimnem of association, in the impa^mble ^ptfas cl£ the obaeure. 
Of the^two kinds, the Imter is the more pMdcal; and, strange to aay, 
that in this reflect swanns of plain prosy pe<^ are in their hoxaly 




Where con one tarn for an hour’s olwt, east or west of the city~^n 
what topic can we hold a ten minutes’ gossip either with the bmy or 
die idlej the rough or the rehned, the matter-of-fact or dm ima^native 
•~«nd not find a passion for seeking roaemblanoes, fbrpursning similes 
under difficulties—^breaking out at every second sentence the conver¬ 
sation ! Why, the habit of hunting up similitudes is universal. These 
are the Ukes ^at beget likes. 

Some matter-of-fact man took the pains once, it is sa»3, to count up 
the number of similes scattered by Moore over the Life of Sheridan;^ 
but did the cunning critic skilled in Cocker, though probably blessing 
his stars as he read over his own naked prose, that he was no poet, 
ever tax his arithmetic so far as to count up the number of similes and 
no similes he himself might be beard to let drop, in the course of one 
day’s disjointed discursive talk upon die hundretls of comroon-placea 
that are continually arising f Why, it is a faculty which the highest 
and the lowest have in common; and it would doubtless happen, if we 
were to leave out the consideration of excellence imd beauty, and con¬ 
fine ourselves to numbers alone, that the very dullest of Mr. Moore’s 
commentators would perpetrate in a day more similes titan be would. 

In what degree the organ of comparison is ordinarily developed on 
the heads we sec about us, ]>hrcnolngy best knows; but if there bo 
any external token, corresponding in dimensions with thu' excess and 
constancy of the habit, some of our acquaintances ought to find it im¬ 
possible to get their hats on. 

Not one in a hundred, of thu ten thousand who having something 
to say fur tlieraselves, are pretty 6ur<^ to say it if you give them die 
opportunity, but cultivates the practice—often unconsciously, it is true, 
but always finding in it some relief or convenience, us children do in 
the pictures that embellish thoir story-books. I'hey are both helps 
and ornaments. Whatever the image in the speaker’s mind, to think 
of something like it, not merely assists his description, and presents it 
more vividly, but it helps him define it more clearly to himself, and 
to comprehend all its bearings more completely. 

When he has found this out/ the faculty gets more frequently into 
play, and similes come to him of their own accord. Ho finds one in a 
case of perplexity a wonderful interpreter of his unexpressed mean¬ 
ings. When his object is not clear, whether for want of clear thoogbts 
or plain words, the simile is held up like a mirror, and displays the 
doubtful olyect with distinctness. It is like the good luck of happen¬ 
ing to think of a church of the same name” when you. cannot 
recollect how your new acquaintance is called, Nokes or Styles The 
use of a nmile is as convenient for clearing up, as the production of a 
miniature in the final act of e play, when a general consasguimty 
among the characters is the authors last card. 

Where such effects are producible, no wonder that the habit becomea 
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catc^u^ and that every idea begets anoflier, the instant it is bon^ to 
image and Tepre«mt it; as the svaa thiri; floats deaifle on 'l^ ll^a 
Xsdte, is imaged by its cftuidoir in the water. Thns peo^ wb^ as 
some would luconsiderstely sn^ms^ are unldessed mth <me aa^ 
idea, are in reality possessed of a pair; the one having no sooner ttteii 
its first peep into mstenoe, than you find it ia "lihe” somethix^ 
so dissimilar and rmnote, dut it would never by any possible chaoee 
have entered into your imagination to conceive it. Actual likeness 
soon, of course, comes to be little thought of^ and Smiles are naturally 
adopted quite at random. 

But even an entire want of appropriateness is not found to destroy 
the efficacy of the simile; thou^ it riiould at last turn out to be as 
complete a mystification as that native of Ireland of whom his coun¬ 
trymen said, that ** he was like nothing in the world but himself, and 
not much of that.’* 

There is a capital pair of similes in one of the Falstaff scenes; the 
first as illustrative of exactness and appropriatmiess, as the second is 
illustrative (in appearance) of that total inapplicabUity, and that inno¬ 
cence of all resemblance in the things compared, of which we have 
been speaking. 

“ The rogue,” saith Sir John, panting at the mere idea of a running- 
match, “ the rogue fled from me /tie quicksilver” 

“ rfaith,” cries Doll, “ and thou followcdst him h'lte a church !” 

This last is wonderfully like the similes current in general company, 
and now in hourly use; but in reality it is a veiy counterpart of its 
companion for exactness and for truth. A running dodging fellow 
would naturally enough awaken in FalstafiTs mind the idea of quick¬ 
silver; while of fat Jack’s running after him, the young lady had the 
same idea as of the lively movements, the imassisted velocity, of a 
church. Doll could have done nothing whatever in the way of descrip¬ 
tion of Falstaff’s hopeless incapacity for following the fugitive, like 
producing the picture of immovability conveyed by that extraordinary 
simile. 

The necessity of resorting to the simile in all such desperate cases, 
is felt even from earliest boyhood. Even in schooldays, when events 
BO fall out that it is difficult at the moment to call to mind anything 
like them, they yet must be likened to something or other; and accord¬ 
ingly we hear how “ Thwaites has been a punching Wiglins’s head like 
mjtking !” Like what, it were impossible to say; but anything is 
better than nothing, and the sentence could not be terminated without 
a compaidson. 

It is on tliis principle, found out so early in life, and in the con¬ 
sciousness of this wont which accompanies us all through it, that 
certmn phrases have been invented and dispersed through the world, 
as legitimate and rcc(^ni8ed substitutes for this too general and inde¬ 
finite simile, ** like aay^ing” It was felt in the process of time^ to 
be more dignified to mention explicitly some one object of comparison, 
no matter ^ its absolute and notorious non-resemblance in the par¬ 
ticular case; and hence by a happy social fiction, profoirnd as soBse of 
the fietfons for which tlm law is famous, the ingenious expression, 
“ like bricky” rose into popularity. 

To hear of ministers putting on taxes like bricks, or^of public 




tafring liips kicks, and anoOifir bolt% 
mi^&aSILj, resdiiig, writing, toilu^, and lM«g^ like 
their deliits, and <dieating croton lik kidui--'< 0 oon beei^ 
quite a aMdter of course. The adndrable inrention seemed to k 
universallj appIkAble, because it nowhere appUedj it was erea said 
of persons vno hare a passion fw erectug new tenements hy the 
IhottsaBd, in eve^ lime'l^prinkled suburb of Lon^^ that they were 
building houses like bricks, the houses being in reality Hke lath. 

A s%ht variation, equally avoiding the chances of appUctf 
was now suggested by a sense of universal convemenoe,—and ** Uice 
blazes,” broke frequently on the gratidod eu. The tide was said to 
be running lip like blazes, or tectutalism getting on like Idazes, w 
trade being opened like blazes. The appositeness the simile, was 
eveiywhere recognised; and, os in the case of bridka, it saved trottUa 
in particularizing, and left dQ to the imagination. 

Similar advantages were ^scoverable in the use of the t^hn 
** winkin;” and looking like winkin, riding like winkin, and spending 
money like winkin, equally testified to the value set upon a 8t0<» 
phrase, by which a mysterious likeness to something not admitting of 
a definition was clearly implied. 

How much better is it, since similes in conversation can no more he 
dispensed with than syllables, to have in this Way a standard ima^ 
whatever it may be—^bricks or winkin—set up as it were by proma- 
mation and national consent, to which all other images as soon as they 
arise in the mind must instinctively conform. Better, surely, than to 
be heating about for similitudes, stopping and stammering in the 
hurry of discourse to pick out an exact object of comparison; and 
after all, perhaps, succeeding only in suggesting, that the lady cried 
like the mufiin>man, while her lover went and shot himself like a par¬ 
tridge. Better, again we say, than to be brought to a dead standstill, 
with a simile sticking in one’s tliroat — ‘*.For all the world like— 
like—like—” and no, nothing in all the world can one think of like 
it, because one has all the world to seek a comparison in, “ where to 
choose." 

Everybody in turn, however apt at finding resemblances, and of 
however busy an imagination, has been on some interesting occasion 
in this predicament;—the organ, of comparison is tuned, but the 
bellows will not work. 


“ Why, ma’am, little Jessie, who is but eight montlis old, would no 
more mind it than, than—^notling at alL" 

Don’t adk me, pray don’t ask me to play at cards—I could just as 
soon play whist as—just—as the—a—^Thtunes." 

« Strange kind of people—very strange, as you properly ohservi^ 
my dear sir. I stayed with them six weeks; and yet I dedore I know 
no more about any one of tiiem, than— thaw —^than I could fiy!" 

My old tiitcff, venerable Jacob Wright, was the first person singular 
that ever drew my attention to the common practice of rimile-mekiiw. 
He was a master-hand at it—with him it was a grand art, and he womd 
create a rimile under the ribs of death. Wdl remcanbei^ to this di^ 
is the summer morning, when, having a holiday from breakfast-time^ 
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he (»me into school at seren to give m a single hour's attendancef 
Dressed ready for de|)«tr|ii^ hif mdii)^^ was cast arade, 

and we were dazzled hy 1»e idmd of his smt 

Wo proceeded with our lessons as usual, when a point for ezplana* 
tion arose, and Jacob, whose thoughts ^ then had evidently not 
wandered far from his new array and the approaching hours of plea¬ 
sure and liberty, began to expound to us some novel passage. 

' ** A passage^” said he, in his gayest tones, ** which has little of the 
peenliar character of this author, and which indeed has been said ty 
some critics to be in the manner of Theocritus; though it is no more 
like Theocritus—(here his glances wandered over the oriling and 
floor, and then round tlio walls of the scliool, till it rested comjdaocntly 
on his own knees as he sat )—** no more like Theocritus, then it is like 
my black satin breeches /" 

Whereat, there was a rush of many eyei^ all in one direction; and 
all, with one admiring, devouring gaze, settled on the glos^ novdties, 
which were of black satin, indeed! Jacob, the simplest, wisest of old 
men, was a vain old idiot that sunny morning. Breeches would have 
ruined him if he could have got them often. Black satin would have 
turned him into a peacock. 

But this was doubtless quite an involuntary turn. What good 
Jacob Wright was famous for, was his sheer inventions and sham- 
similes, thrown out to set one wondering and inquiring. Many a 
dull boy brightened his wits, by reflection and investigation, while 
looking for an analogy where none existed. But this sport he prac¬ 
tised only on the older heads, and so grave was his manner that heads 
aged os his own might be taken in. 

Harmless almost always, the jest generally tended to set us reading 
or meditating; but it admitted of a rather mischievous imitation some¬ 
times, and L., one of the most raiscluef-loving as well as humorous of 
our set, was often on the watch to catch victims by catching Jacob’s 
style. ' 

He would be heard speaking seriously enough concerning some 
object, of which, when he had drawn towards liim the listeners he 
wanted, he would declare that it ]X)sscssed the most contradictory 
properties; adding carelessly, as if the fact were indisputable^— 

“ It is like an ebony ruler, which, though so hard a substance when 
applied to anything else, has, as is perfectly w'ell known, no power 
to break glass.” 

Leaving tliis fact to fix itself in the wondering minds of youthful 
experimentalists, he would wait quietly until the morning, to count 
the boys who were to be flogged for breaking windows. 

Among the conscientious, hovrever, who are for formal exactness 
and literal truth in their similes, no plan can be so safe as that on whicli 
we observe pebple now and then acting—that of comparing a thing, 
not to sometiung else, but to itself. Thus tliey will inform you, tliat 
a terrier in a rabid state, bit a .soldier, and ran off like a mad d(^; 
that the soldier flung after him a stone like a brick, swearing all the 
time like a troopm-; that the surgeon applied his knife to the wound 
like a bit of cold steel; that the patient bore it like a Trojan; while a 
certain pretty lass leaned over him, tlie tears runnipg out of her eyes 
like—water. * 
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THE POOR-LAW ETSTEV. 

Jama FkJU^i a tale of 0ta premU dap. Bp Mta, TroBapa. S'«o2i.«^ 
Jenie FluUips u a oharmmg, cheerful, meUndteDlj, kind<JMBrted worie-'-tolUng 
hard tmths. Mid leaving no soft sweet feeling of our nature unvisitod and 
unmoir^. We are greatly disappointed most agreeab^. The first 
ahnoancemeuts led us to anticipate a romantic treatise on the pow-laws— 
necessarily dbagreeable in itself and comparatively useless as a critical com¬ 
mentary on the working of the Amendment Act, hoMnse bearing tile form of a 
fiction; unpleasant therefore as a novel, and intolerable as a rang pamphlet. 
We expected a sort of work tluit might have been entitled, ** Somerset-hioose; 
or,, the tyrant-triumvirate," in three volume^ one to be levelled, ae a knock¬ 
down blow, at each of the poor-law commissioners. We made a wrong gueai, 
and perhaps ought to have known the powers the writer better. We have 
read the book with a fully-atoning enjoyment—a feeling of painfulness, of some¬ 
thing extremely repulsive, obtruding strongly in par^ especially in the thilrd 
volume—^but not, on the whole, preponderating—certainly not. 

Of the design, first, which the writer hod in the choice of subject, and of 
the ^ political economy " of her tale of the present day. The work is so oon- 
structed, os to illustrate by its chameten and chief incidents the spirit and tiie 
working of the present poor-law i^stem. (Let no gentle anti-poUtical admirer 
of the soft humanities and cheerful inspirations of romance, be wrought upon 
thereby to forego the reading of it—but of this anon^) Mrs. Trollope tells 
us in the last page of her story that the course of it would have wandered less 
widely from what she at first intended, had she not received daring its progress 
a multitude of communications urging various and contradictory modes of 
treating the subject. This begat a perplexity that rendered her foarful of 
dealing too closely with a theme which would inevitably be presented to paUie 
judgment under a variety of aspects. We quote what follows: 

** The result of the information which has been earnestly songht for ^ ^ 
author and eagerly given by many appears to he that a new poor-law differing 
essentially from the old oiw was aWlutely necessary to save the country from the 
rapidly-corroding process which was eating like a canker into her strength; but 
that the remedy which has been applied lacks practical wisdom, and is deficient in 
legislative monlity, inasmuch as expediency has, on many points, been very ob¬ 
viously preferred to what the Christian law teaches us to believe ristht. Mevertbe- 
less, it appears evident that much of tb ■ misery so justly complained of might be 
remedied, were the patient and truly tolerating spirit at work in all quarters on the 
subjeet." 

The last sentence is unquestionably true; and we are happy to see so able 
a pen as Mrs. Trollope's zealously working with a view to tne promotion of 
80 excellent a purpose. We and outers may be allowed to think the ** obvious" 
inconsistency m the principles of the law with the law of Christianity (for to 
this Mrs. Trollope's condemnation of it extends) somewhat more questionable; 
and at all events less certain than the fact, which is frequently lost sight of, 
that whatever may be the errors of the new system, the old one was crushing, 
ruinous, and detestable. The great evil b deposed; and it is probable that 
the grievances consequent upon change, the mamr hea^ hardships and cruel 
mistakes attendant upon the working of ** amen^en v m such a law as that 
for administering to the relief of the poor of England, would have Ijpen gfm- 
darily lessened ere now, had some of the (qiponeiits of the act been more 
moderate in their denunciations and more suggestive of practical rehumtions. 

No charge can be brought, upon this point, a^inst the present writer. In 
the conduct of her story, she nas illustrated, oy a very natural and indeed 
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no iinftir spirit; and j^e 14 nol^g in li® fcate jof the few 
speculations which are uterspenea thro^h her chapters, tiiat ^ula .wwo 
toe strictest stickler fer the sesetl^ of the hew poofr>llBW prinel|>Ie. It" 
occur to some readers as an objection, that she has not given the advocaW ct 
the low, among her characters, fidr play. We have a hard-minded lit^nd 
lawyer, and a coarse, vulgar, and ignorant upstart, in fevour of the act; wnifo 
opposed to its philosophy, we have a set of the most intelligent, humane, 
aMe,ainduignmating pe^e that ever crowded about cue in ajMvd f It it a|^ 
adefect in ^ ^ person of whom we bear much, and of whomnmcii 

b mode when he first wpears on tin scene,—an amatant poor-law eomadtf 
sioner,—dwindles, or ratnn sinks at once into a nobody, and does iKrfhi^ 
He was ushered in as a hero-—the great agent of the story; but we know little 
mcne of him titan what we are gratuitously told of his dinngs when the tale is 
quite closed: 

** As for our very amiable Assistant Poor-Law Commiasioner, he remrin^ in 
saperiatendenee of the district, of which Deepbrook made a part bat a abort time; 
for, in conseqnenee of increbsing intimacy with several persons thotoaghly weQ 
acquainted with the state of the poor aroond them, and with what might and what 
might not be done for them with advantage, be not only became dee^y interest^ 
in their welfare, hot decided on several occasions, where his jndgment and arbi¬ 
tration were appealed to upon no principle whatever but that of doing the most good 
that the circumstances pennitted. This was, unfortunately, on more occacions tean 
one, reported at head quarters, where it was, as a matter of coarse, considered as 
extremely unphilosophical, to say the best of it; and once, when it was very clearly 
evident that, by advancing the sum of tw'o pounds five and sixpence, he had actually 
kept a family of seven persons from coming to the parish at all, be had been offi¬ 
cially dectar^, though with great civility, to have b^n altogether wrong. As his 
general conduct, however, was not such as exactly to justify dismissal, he was per¬ 
mitted to retain his appointment; but all objectionable consequences which might 
have resulted from this were very ably and effectually guarded against by con¬ 
stantly setting his judgment aside, whenever it appeared to lean towards eonunon 
sense, in preference to the principles of the hill; and by removing him from one 
place to another with more than usual rapidity, which, in a very satisfactory 
degree, prevented the possibility of bis being useful anywhere.” 


Having quoted the severest passage of the work, we shall have deterred no 
reader, posaemed with a horror of ptditics, from seeking the gratification w'hich 
this tale can httrdly fail to produce. The plot of it is extremely simple, hut 
highly tragic—very painful, and full of such associqtioDS of real positive crime 
and misery, and legislative cruelty and ignorance constantly working around 
us in the a^ual world, os seem little compatible with the charm wherewith a 
work of fiction should be read; but yet, though painful, and perhaps some¬ 
what protracted in its details of sufiering and horror in the rom% advanced 
scenes, there is a sentiraent inculcated, and a purpose visiUe, which redeem 
and elevate it. It is written with great energy and freedom, relieved by 
numerous graces of feeling and expression. 

The charactiss are excelleutly drawn and sustained. Several of them have 
no particular stamp upon them, and yet we recognise them after a time with 
all the certainty and distiuctiicss that belong to the crowds of common-place 
pwple seen every day. They become quite real, and we soon know them all. 
But the characters least connected with the poor-law part of the plot, and the 
touching incidents which have no essentkl relation with the union wmrkhouse 
and the Doard of guardians—these are the things in this tale with which we 
are enchanted. Ellen Dalton (what homage we are offering her in saying so I) 
calls up to recidlection some of Miss Austin’s heroines; and, indeed Muthoat 
any exact fieatore of resemblance, there is something in the characters or in the 
positions of Ellen, her grand lover, her humorous confidential fetfaer, and her 
homely nobody-at-all of a mother, that awaken remembrance ci tiie Bmmetts 
Md Mr. Darcy—^pleasant remembrance alwap. Ellen Dalton is very charm¬ 
ing, and at past three-and-twenty heats every young lady in the hook; though 
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. '9WuQuk ittaanAf’ii^ fitdi ii w|MMHlHNt-'';ihit 'nfa^ 
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•knrp'Witted yonng finnales, had. Beverthelew,«tident to veiY pe^iuj^lMr 
own, that ve^ ihw, if' any other, onder cinnmttaaceli not more QivouraKle to ita 
damopBMBf thaa those ia tritich Ae waa j^aeod, erar posamad it m cqnid «ef> 
fhethOL Ilib gSt eotaisted of a shrevdnaaa of olaerTa^ isto chantotet^ wldahf 
Was Oal of ftjwiietiaed fortune-teUiog g^Y, often aesoied to givo her aoiiM^]^ 
wandfttfldly wa ft power of diYiasi^ If tfab power had heen softiewhat law 
•aaae,aBd pnh^M aomewfaat lem miaute a>io,Hwoa]d have nademaeh noit aftow 
ftift taleai, ftr hw obnrratioas might then have had the efbet of hnUkat ^aad 
iit^iaUiea. Bat Martha Maxwell had a aby sort of oonaekHiAHt, toat tho pto- 
oeaa oy which the looked Into the hearts and aoule of her feliow<crattttm waa not 
SBch as the generality coold understaod or appreciate, and thia made' her keep her 
speenlations pretty mneh to herself." 

It ia easy to perceive witli what power and effect liirs. Troll<^ would eiia« 
ploT an agent of thia kind; and the fair hlartha haa indeed her abare in ^ 
apella that ate worked. But thia character, acutely as it is imaged, and con* 
sutently as it ia employed, is but one of many reauties, which, in this worit as 
in othm, establish Mn. Troika’s reputation as a puwerfiil expositor ^ 
Unnkinn and feelings of actnai life; delineated often, no doubt, with ooam> 
ness and exaggeration—^but not so here. 


IBBLAND. 

Ireland and it» Rfders, nnee louring the summer months we have 
borne testimony to the excellence of more than one work lUKm Ireland; but 
the subject is astonishingly prolific, and a volume is here lala before us which 
it would be unfair to pass ly. 

It is, though a stout book enough, described on the title>pagc os Bart the 
Firstand discusses public affiurs, from the date of the year of Fmancipatimi 
until the dose of the late sitting of Parliament. Wliat “ J^ort the Seoond" 
may discuss, whenever it shall make its ap|)earance, who can guess I but as¬ 
suredly there is at present in the deenly-interesting, the femfully ciiti(»i 
position of Ireland, sufficient to make the calculation an agitating one to the 
nerves, and to draw to any impartial account of political, social, and reUgioua 
parties in that distracted country, a mure than ordinary curiosity. 

Ireland, indeed, is at this period, to all men concerned in the lasting welfisre 
of the United Kingdom, the one point of deepest and most absorbing interest 
on the fiicp of the globe; and an author, therefore, is sure of his atraenCe, if 
he have Imt powers of edifying or amusing tiiem. The author of the preset 
work is not destitute of such powers. He glances in an easy, off-faimd vray at 
all the public questions that have excited attention in that country of late 
years, estimates their importance fiiirly, traces with clearness both causes and 
consequences, and shews how both goveiTimcnt and people Imve been em- 
plwo. 

No one, therefore, can require to be told, that the work gives a consistent 
and connected account of the conduct of Mr. O’Connell during the years over 
which ite review extends, and that this constitutes its princi^ feature. It is 
executed on the whole impartially, and the sketch of the great agitator’s earlier 
life, as well as of his more stri^ly professional career as a barrister, will 
have ottracticDs for numbers to wnom little is known of him but hb later 
mlitical campugna. The accotint ot the Doneniie Conspiracy, and the 
Junous fight between Solicitor-General Doherty imd O’Connell, exhibits a 
scene picturesque in the lughest degree, and Irish all over. 

Ifai^, inde^ most of our leading men, who have had any recent connexion 
with, or influence over, Ireland, are riso sketched and critiobed—never vrith 
iU-nature, often with aenteness—bnt not, we think, invarbbly with judgment. 
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SheB'a biiUicat 

But cm i^eMe iii^'HA^i^^ mt 11 liwiad. book ik 
«Inisk aikd reudalile one. 



The Heme Treatwy iiuontrilmtioo iaihAiivra^ libno^ Ibtt contiaiiw 
to pronacr. Condatl of Bond-Street is preponng to be to nebes of tide 
Drm Neitfber]^ of SL BMife Ctocb^nurd evne to^^Ocir gmo^pepee «nd' 
ditto. But with wbat an elegant modendzed rabeoior west-end dr 
jdetore-beoks oome out ! Here in» hare Bibte'ldatariw i^ietrated after 
Holbdn la tbe most faithful manner; and an eixcellefat «enii» of bnmcrtal 
Bed Biding Hood's histoiy, embellUbed, not bj amrendoae la a^v bat bj 
muters, and the colourist has girtdi to them nU the effisot of (Swings. 
A beauti^l little edition of Beauty and ihe B^att has just been added to 
die collection; the designs are evidently by the hamU men accustomed to 
administer to the higher tastes of the public; and they are so tastefbUy and 
delicately coloured, as to have all ihe e^t of the drawings they represent. 


Ruing and Old Treee asmcUUed te&k the memorable event* in EngUth Htetory 
is the title of a little volume that will serve a very useful purpose, by pbmdng 
in the minds of young renders a remembrance of some of the most romantio 
and beautiful incidents in oar history. We have here brief memorials of the 
circumstances under which became fiunous the oak of Chertsey, Glendower’s 
oak; the oak of Ellerslie, Wallace's oak; the nut-tree of Bosamond's grave; 
Hatfield oak; and several others. The historical acootnpaniments are appro¬ 
priately written, and the wood-engravings of a superior kind. 


OLD REMEMBRANCE.* 

BT LAMAK BLAKrUAU). 


With stmg the wood was rin^^g 
When fint of love we talk'd; 

One wild bird 'midst his singing 
Seem'd listening while we walk’d; 

All May-like was the weather. 
Though gold was on the grain, 

As our hearts first drew together 
In the old green lane. 

That spring-light still is round us. 
That bird attends our way; 

The chain in which love boimd us, 

It clanks not as we stray. 

In gay haunts now abiding 
W« Alter not, nor feign, 

For still we seem but gliding 
Through^' eld giesn lane. 


We dwell in places crowded. 

But yet we live alone; 

The more our thoughts are shrouded. 
The more are they our own. 

The worldly path is steeper 
That templi the hold and vain; 

But our hearts for pleasures deeper, 
Seek the old green lane. 

From youth to age unohilling 
Tbna onward will we stroll. 

Our eartiily course ftilfilMng, 

As soul were link'd toaoal. 

And BtUl at last, late idnldng, 

Shall we, 'midst wind and rain, 

Hod shelter most when thiniting 
Of the old green lane. . . 


* Tlia song has been set to moda 
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A DEED DONE ON SALISBURY PLAI^^ 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ COLIN CLINK.” 

CHAP. I. 

rOVEBTV ANB TEMPTATION. 

By the side of one of those innnmcrable raads which intersect each 
other like veins of marble, and ei'uss in every direction the vast tract 
of country comprised under the name of Salisbury Plain, there still 
stands, as there stood in the year 1773, the date of this true story, a 
small, low pothouse, apparently less e.sj>ocially designed for the aecom- 
moAation of decent people;, than for those whom Sterne describes os 
unfortunate travellers; men whose own feet constitute the only mode 
of transition from place to place with which fortune luis favoured 
them; and whose own backs, in like manner, are the only backs in 
tlie world which they enjoy the privilege of loading with a mortal 
burden. 

One warm evening in July of the above-named year, a man named 
Jacob Fearn might have been seen sitting on a block of granite 
brouglit from Stonehenge, by way of chair, at the door of, that iden¬ 
tical house, smoking a short and dirty pipe, which, for the sake of 
economy, he had begged of the iamUonl, and rii{)ping a pot of brown 
ale, for which he had expended the last few halfpence in the world 
that he could cull his own. 

ffacob was a native of .Salisbury, whert* ho resided in utter obscu¬ 
rity with his aged mother, and a sister of eighteen—a sensible, hand¬ 
some creature, wliom Jacob much h)ved,—and upon the exertions of 
whom in various feminine employments he now tempt>rarily depended 
for the barest means of subsi.st<Mice; he himself being, at tln! time of 
wliicb w'e .speak, unable to obtain any employment whereby to win 
the bread of life. 

Wlicn a man has descended so far down the steep of poverty that 
it i.s wellnigh impo-ssiblc he can .sink any lower, lus eoinmoiily 8it.s 
down as it w'cre at the bottom of the hill, and looks upwards upon all 
the world uIjovc him with uii eye f)f ejivy and hatred, as though ever 
meditating ill. And thus it was witli poor Jacob. The liquid rcj)rc- 
sentativc of his last penny wjis fast evaporating from before him, wliile 
there he sat, in the very recklessiic.ss of despair, ragged, self-abandoned, 
and ferocious,—a stn»ng man, whose strength wa.s useles.s on the 
eur^i,—a- figure w'hicli nature had cast in on<* of her fairest-propor¬ 
tioned mouhU, made gaunt and angular and grim by lack of suflieient 
sustenance from year to year; and pre.scntlng altogether that most 
]iainful of sights which civilized 80 c,iety can offer,—power without 
utility, capabilities perverted to evil ends,—a human being U(>parently 
disregarded by himself, and uncared for by any other human being in 
the world. 

And as Jacob sat tJius, hx»king silently on tlie roml that lay before 
the public-house door, he saw the ti;am-drivcr go by, singing as he 
went in the happiness of employment and plenty, and envied him: 
he thought it was better to work even for nothing, than for a man to 
sit idle until he felt himself a mere excrescence on society and fit only 
to be lopped away. And then the lordly carriage rolled by, whirling 
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to new scenps people who eat in them seemingly as idle, and, it might 
be, no more deserving than himself; while l^hind, petrhaps, appeared 
some plump-fcd, well-clothed footman, or lackadaisical lady’s maid;— 
peojde w'ho, in Jacob’s opinion, made idleness itself a business, and 
throve better upon it than nineteen-twentieths of those whose w'ortliy 
business it was to supply witli unceasing labour all the wants and 
necessities of mankind. And out of all tliis he drew reflections which 
we shall not repeat, but which rendered uneasiness still more uneasy, 
and dissatisfaction doubly dissatisfied. 

By and by, a foot-soldier, with a small bundle slung at the end of a 
stick, and carried across his shoulder, came up to the door. Heated 
by the sun, his face was scarcely less red than his jacket; and his feet 
tvere thickly covered with the dust of summer travel. 

“ Well, comrade!” he exclaimed, espying Jacob, and making a full 
stop, as hf3 wiped the hot drops of moisture from his forehead—“ the 
world and you seem to agree very well together.” 

“ True, true!” replied Jacob-—*'we can’t quaiTel because we hold 
no dealings with each other. I sit idle while the world does aU the 
work:—she won’t let me have a bit of it.” 

“ Nor a bit of the profits either, I suppose?” rejoined the other, 
with a sarcastic glance at Jacob’s miserable figure, which secretly 
turned the idle man’s heart into bitterness. 

“ No, nor the profits either,” replied Jacob. 

“ Then turn soldier, man!” added he in the red jacket, “ it’s 
worth twenty ragged lives like yours. You’ll livew ell, wear well, 
save a little money, and get a lioliday nowand then to go and see your 
sweethcort, if you liaA e one, as I do.” 

“ Oh! you arc on furlough, are you?” asked Jacob—an inquiry 
to wliieli his companion gave answer in the afiirmative; and, during 
their subsequent conversation, the .soldier furthermore infornu d him, 
that about tbre(^ years previously, be had been quartex’ed in Salisbury, 
wliere be fell in love W'ith a ytnmg creature of fifteen, that he had 
coiTcsponded with her in the meantime unknown to her friend.s, and 
that ho was determinwl now to inai'ry her; for the purpose of 
arranging the preliminaries to wliicli important ceremony he was now 
on a Nisit to licr, carrying nearly fifty pounds in his pocket, which he 
had contrived to save during the period of his service in the army. 

Fifty pounds! That revelation was fatal to poor Jacob. 

Actuated by those foeling.s of generosity M’hach commonly inhabit 
free young bosoms, the happy soldier invited Jacob to share hi.s can 
throughout the evening; and us conversation induced drink, and drink 
yet more and more conversation, the twain sat at the table until late 
in the cool of night, when bolli set out together, not in a state of the 
greatest sobriety, on their way to Salisbury. 

Quarrohsomc as some individuals arc rendered by being under the 
influence of drink, with others again its effect is directly the contrary; 
and not unfrequently may two persons so situated be observed rolling 
home in company, now rubbing their shoulders forcibly together, and 
anon flying at a tangent tliree or four yai'ds apart, yet all the while 
vowing deep affection, friendship, and service to each other; by the 
next dawn of light, perhaps, to forget it all, or to remember only with 
an unpIea.<Hut sense of foolishness and shame. 

How the two characters of our story sped in this particular, the 
reader may conjecture for himself:—be it enough for tis to say,— 
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n^vov jicroSeX^ «72 qc Ivtiv ivuiravatus, .«. 

When a pnnnit &dgahig groirl, 

A chnge b equal to repoee. 

{Tnauiationfor the Cmmtrjf Cmdam.') - 

Tire modem epicurean never exbibite bis pbilosopby in n better 
light than by accommodation himself to circumetanceA Stoical 
as a toad which "under a cold stone* days and nights doth* 
thirty-one,” endure without sunshine or snstenance, hw passionless 
heart readily accepts conditions not absolutely revoltm^. ^ Before 
Lord Buckhurst had reached the sleeping stage of his journey, 
he had accordingly convinced himself that a inan who h^ 
attained his grand climacteric, who enjoys a doze in his chair, 
after his claret more than the most spnghtly conversation,' and 
esteems the dinner-hour the pleasantest of the twenty-four, has 
only to covet, for the partner of his remaining days, a lady-lifecy 
quiet, «ill-informed companion, who will not only relieve him 
from all cares of householding, but by the contribution of a 
handsome fortune, improve its quality. 

" I am seldom many months free from the gout,” mused he 
and even the intervals are beginning to be influenced by the 
progress of years and complication of infirmity. If ball that 
Mauley and nis wife have tmd me of'the foithful attachment^ of 
Gatty Montresor be true, I have only to thank my stars which 
have prevented my entai^ling myself elsewhere in the interim 
of our coolness; mr at my age, a woman fondly devoted to me, 
with seven^ or eighty thousand pounds, (for she got twenty 
by the death of her mother,) is a better thii^ than the Venus of 
Praxiteles educated by Mrs. Trimmer.—Poor little Apol !-~She 
was quite right!—She could not have ^ven me a more judicious 
prooi of regard than by placing it in my power to do justice to 
my early pre^ectiona” 

On this point, Liord Buckhurst not deride blindly.—: 
Within a few years h© had twice seen IMfiss Montresor, and 
noted with moi^ci^oii that the tranquil years of her well-s^nt 
life had Icfi; fewer traces on her ehe^ than were pr^uced by 
the fluttering of the rose-leaves in his own Sybarite existence, so 
carefully guarded round from the vulgar wear and tear of life.— 
VOU IV, 11 ^ ^ 
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Her father .amd mother were no more; and with her handsome 
spinster independence of fifteen hundred a Tear, she commanded 
universal re8{)ect in tKe neighbourhood of her micestral home, 
now in the possession of a distant cousin, of whom she rented a 
plea^nt residence on the banks of the Stour, which, in his 
lifetime,. Sir Henry had often pointed out to her, and delighted to 
embellish, as one inhere her latter years might pass cheerfullpr, in 
the midst of the friends of hm- childhood, and adherents of her 
house. 

** Poor Gatty I—It will be, indeed, an unexpected joy for her 
to find, at the eleventh hour, her youthful visions realized I” 
mused the traveller/ as he approached the post*town, within ten 
minutes’ walk of which Alderwood was situated. “ With her 
present income, indeedj 1 should not have been justified in en¬ 
cumbering my limited estate with a wi&. . But knowing all 1 do, 
and with the satisfactory prospect that at her age 1 shall be 
unaftlicted with the plague of a family, I think 1 may venture! 
Poor Gatty!—So unexpected a reverse will be too much for her! 
1 vow I have scarcely courage to hazard the scene in store for 
me.—But anything rather than a committal in writing.” 

It was the end of October, and as bright and burnished an 
October as could well be desired. All the sunshine denied to 
London, seemed to have found its way to the country; .and 
when Lord Buckhurst, after duly refreshing himself at the inn, 
took his way along a well-fen'ced, well-kept private road, the 
finger-post of which pointed the way “ To Alderwood,” he quite 
forgot to wonder at finding himself on foot in a Wiltshire lane, 
so cheering was the weather, and so almost summer>likc the 
gleams brightening the hedges, clothed with fuzzy tufts of the 
wild clematis; nor was it till the gate-keeper of the little Gothic 
lodge informed him that Miss Montresor was at home, that cer¬ 
tain qualms of uneasiness reminded him he was about to enter, 
uninvited, the castle of the fair lady to whom he had proved so 
recreant a knight; the woman whose happiness in life had been 
sacrificed to him,—and whose unequalled attachment he liad 
rewarded with baseness equally matchless.—His recent experi¬ 
ence, however, of the inconsistency of female nature, as demon¬ 
strated in the sudden relenting of Apol-blossom after the chilling 
reception bestowed upon him by Sister Constanje, determined 
him on the present oceasiqn to persevere, even if tlie once 
devoted Gertrude should in the first instance exhibit tokens of 
coldness or resentment. The Rubicon was passed, and he had 
only to push forward with all the audacity of Caesar, to complete 
his triumphs. 

Lord Buckhurst was informed by the grave, out-of-livery 
servant, who apswered the hall-bell, and whose he fancied 
he could remember at the ball, that ** Miss Montresor was in her 
garden.” The Imder offered, however, if the gentleman would 
please to step into the drawing-room and give his name, to ap¬ 
prise her of the ^sit. 
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Tile gentleman of course replied^ that he wouhi her 

himrolf $ not a little relieved on finding that the awlcwHrdiQesa of 
the interview would be partlj disdpated by tahing place in the 
open ur. In anodier minute he had traversed the housci and 
following the direction pointed out to him, entered die neat, 
gravel-walk of a shrobbeiy of ever-greens, to which the decaying. 
tints of a few deciduous shrubs imparted, by force of contrast;,'' 
peculiar sdusness. Clumps of arbutus and fuchsia, deicing the 
progress of the season, brightened here and there the uniformity 
of the foliage, while the fragrance the heliotropes and 
mignionette, still spared by the frost, embalmed the sunny atmo¬ 
sphere. 

A sudden turn of the shrabbeiy brought Lord Buckhurst so 
unexpectedly into the presence oi its liege lady, as almost to 
startle him.—His nervousness at the prospect of & t@te-k-t$te 
was, however, gratuitous; for Miss Montresor was inspecting her 
gardener affixing labels to the various plants of a dahlia-bed, 
set apart for seedlings, accompanied by a staid, middle-aged 
man, fully os ^alified for a chaperon as the superioress of a 
Bcghynagc.—For a moment, Lord Buckhurst was not quite 
certain but that he might have preferred finding her alone; and 
he was conscious of a slight treraour in his voice while address¬ 
ing to his once-loved Gatty a plausible account of his unwilling¬ 
ness to pass through the neighbourhood in the course of a tour 
he was makii^, without inquiring after her health. 

But if surprised at his own want of self-possession, he was fifty 
times more so at the easy and hoimitable frankness with whicn 
he was immediately welcomed by Miss Montresor. She seemed 
ashamed neither of her gardening gloves, her strong shoes, nor 
her quizzical companion; nor could she have shewn a more 
cheenul spirit in inviting her unexpected guest to accompany 
her back to the house, if he had been the most indifferent of 
the neighbouring squires.—It was cruelly mortifying!—Twice 
within the last two months, instead of producing the heart¬ 
rending emotions it had been once his painful province to call 
into existence, he had been hailed by two of bis supposed victims 
with the serene deference due to meir grandfather!—All this, 
he felt convinced, was as the gout would have it; but he was 
beginning also to think it as the devil would have it, too. 

Prepared to reassure, as he had. found it urgent to do at one 
of their former encounters, the sinking spirits of poor Gatty, he 
bit his lips for to find himself civmy invited to the luncheon- 
table, and calmly interrogated concerning their common friends, 
the Mauleys.—^It was something, in concealment of his disgust, 
to be able to say that he had dined with the Attomey^-general a 
few days before; and to triik fluently of the children of Emma, 
as resembling her, and affording a mutual sul^ect of interest. 

As he alluded to their beauty, a slight suflrasion certainly tra¬ 
versed the usually pale cheeks of Miss Montresor. ■ A moment 

1x2 
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later, and he fancied he could even discern an auspidous 
ing of the eyes I 

“ The natural regret of a woman in reverting to the progeny 
of a contemporary, and contemplating her own disconsolate old 
age I” mused Lord Bt^urst. But he was instantly undeceived. 

“ I often reflect," smd his mnd hostess, “ what joy it would 
have afforded my poor father’s ftiends the Dean and Clifton, 

could they have lived to witness Emma’s domestic happiness, and 
the realization of all Dr. Clifton’s prophecies concerning the 
professional advancement of his &voonte pupil. He always 
used to foretell, if you remember, that Tom l^uley would reach 
the woolsack!—^It is true the Attomey>^eneral used to prophesy, 
in his turn, that his old master would die a Bishop.” 

And so he would, in all probability, had he lived a few years 
longer 1” interposed her grave companion. And on hazarding a 
glance towards Miss Montresor, Lord Buckhurat perceived that 
as he spoke, a rainbow was shining through her glimmering 
tears;—that a smile had brightened her gentle countenance. 

It was very strange. Between these two women who had 
loved and lost him,—the young Beguine and the mature spinster, 
—there appeared to be a certain affinity of mind and manners, 
as though the charaeter of the one had been modelled on that of 
the other;—or as if a specific idiosyncrasy w’ere indispensable to 
entertain a due sense of his merits. 

“ It Was unfortunately impossible to secure the happiness of 
both these devoted creatures I” was his secret commentary.— 
**Be it some atonement that I shall render poor Gatty the 
happiest of her sex; uniting in my regard for her the tribute so 
justly due to both.” 

The conversation, thanks to a pretty view of the river which 
the lady of the house w^as able to point out from the windows, as 
enthusiastically as if she had not enlai^ed upon its objects ten 
tliousand times before, now became general; and Lora Buck- 
hurst was charmed to perceive that five and twenty years spent 
in the country, had, without rusticizing her manners or appear¬ 
ance, enlarged the experience of Gatty in rural economy and 
knowledge of the couutiy world, so as to promise a charming 
mistress to Greyoke.—He was now of an age to think it of con¬ 
sequence that his wife should know something beyond her 
sketch-books, music-books, or any other books.—The worst of it 
was, that Miss Montresor had no more hesitation in, talking 
about his place than though it had been the seat of Lord 
Langley, instead of that of the lover of her youth I 

Her questions, however, evinced at least how thorpughly she 
ivas acquainted, agriculturally and horticultundly, wit^L the capa¬ 
bilities of the place. In those long^litary years, Greyoke l^d 
evidently been the frequent subject of her reveries and inquiries; 
and Lora Buckhumt felt as mudh ^rifled as he w'as capable of 
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feeling, to think that he was on the point of rewarding such un* 
exampled self^bnegation. 

To his still greater surprise, moreover, on making some 
allusion to his recent tour, with reference to a newly-discovered 
Spa, (tribes of which ore beginning to start up in the Rhenish 
provinces, like mushrooms, under the fertilizing famier of the 
gold scattered by English travellers,) Miss Montresor appeared 
as perfectly apprised of his route, as though she had oiBSiciated as 
his courier I 

“ You must be in very close correspondence with our friend 
Lady Mauley T cried he, suifbrii^ his amazement to become 
apparent—** Yet, now I think of it, even to her husbiwd, I 
never indulged in much detail of my journey. I am convinced 
that I never bored any living being with a syllable of the parti> 
culars of my autumn on the Rhine.** 

** That you may not suspect me of witchcraft,” observed Miss 
Montresor, with a wntle smile,—“ I may as well avow that we 
have other mutual friends, than Emma Mauley.—A veiy dear, 

—a very valued correspondent of mine, whom you saw in your 
journey through Flanders, informed me, in a letter I lately re¬ 
ceived from her, not only that she had seen you, but that she 
had heard much of your proceedings in your subsequent tour.” 

‘‘Sister Constanje!”—ejaculated Lord Bnckhurst, scarce^ 
knovring whether to be pleased or annoyed at this discovery of 
the espionage practised upon him; or of the probability that 
Gatty might be already forewarned of the generous intentions in 
her favour of the lovely fanatic; and he accordingly diverted 
the conversation in all haste to the agriculture of Manders, the 
fertility of the Walloon country, and the Iwalty of the Luxem- 
bourgeois; who, on the recent visit of King Leopold to St. 
Hubert, passed public resolutions to enters into an association foe 
the purpose of rearing and preserving wolves, to afford sport to 
his majesty I 

To his great indication, the middle-aged gentleman, who, 
from his suit of rusty clack, he had decided to be the parson of 
the parish, (his demrential deportment towards Miss Montresor 
implying, moreover, that the living was a poor one,) presumed 
to have an opinion of his own on these subjects; the unparsonic 
opinion of a fox-hunter, as regarded the preservation of wolves; 
and the impertinent opinion of a landed proprietor, as regarded 
Walloon farming. In hw reply, Lord Buckhurst could scarcely 
refrain from the ironical im^rtinence which used formerly to 
tincture his parliamentary rejoinders. It was only in depreca-\ 
tion of the aispleasure of t^ future Lady Buckhurst, that he 
commanded his insolence. 

At length, however, a half-reftessed ^casm escaped his lips, 
which so clearly marked his estimation of the quality and calling 
of ^e man he was addressing, that Miss Montresor, in mercy to 
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kim ta&er th$a W it better (i^le tidhering to 

1^ Ens^sh mie of iK)fi4ntro£ictioii) to name the stranger 
pointed^ to Xtcrd Bockhsirat^ aa *< m j cousin ^ Clifford Mon- 
tresor."-*-' 

** I in|i^t have guess^ itr*~4hoii^t the Baron <ff Gfi^oke. 

. —" The Tiety out (ff what tbe cant of English courto^iiminably 
dubs ♦—* wortliT Baronet 

He 8^ fdwut doing the civil tovrards his future cousin, however, 
by vOcting gently round towards his opinion concerning green 
crc^ «Qd Dariey. It occurred to him that peihaps, as Al&rwood 
Im go ** convenient” to the Hall, A&r cousinly presence there might 
aiTOrd mi excuse to poor Gertrude for inviting him to return 
to dinner; or that the “ worthy Baronet,” pereemog how matters 
stood between them, might have sense enough to engage them 
both to dine with Aim at his own residence.—Nevertheless, 
though his lordship stayed on and on, hoping the cousin would 
at mr events have the good breeding to retire, leaving the field 
clear to the last comer, Sir Clifford evinced as great a partiality 
for the comfortable morning-room of his quiet simple-minded 
cousin, as Lord Bnckhurst of Greyoke. 

" Decidedly,” mused his lordship, thoroughly out of sorts, - 
♦‘when we are married, tins dull, square-toed, inapprehensive 
fiiUow shall never be invited into the house I—Never was I in 
company with such a yiiz, since I left old Clifton’s!” 

Meanwhile, perceiving with the tact of a woman long accus¬ 
tomed to presidency over a coimtiy house, that neitiber of her 
visitors h^ the least idea of giving her the remainder of the 
afternoon to herself, Miss Montresor proposed to them to try a 
new Inlliard-table in the adjoining room, offering her services as 
marker; and notwithstanding the years of doume cftscretion she 
had attained, and the sober deportment which did them Justice,. 
Lord Bnckhurst felt almost shocked at the ease with which she 
seemed to find herself thus perfectly at home with two persons 
of the apposite sex. He had scarcely patience to see the future 
lady of Greyoke contributing to the amusement even of her own 
courin. 

‘ At length, in the fractiouaness of his soul, not daring to 
quarrel with Sir Clifford, he b^n to find feult with the table. 
“ He trusted Miss Montresor would excuse his frankness.— 
Ladies were not expected to be particularly good judges in such 
matt^—^He hoped, therefore, sne would pardon him fw saying 
that in the purchase of that table, she had been scandalously 
/ imposed upon.—It was one of the very won^ he had ever played 
on in his life T 

“ I am glad to find you of my ofaiiioii,” salid Sr Clifford, 
coolly. “I was telling Gatty, yesterday, that it was scarcely 
worth bouse-rC0til T 

“It is at least in nobody's way,” was her muling reply.— 
wrote word to General Laffan's agent when he en^iged Alder- 
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wood from Cliristmas, that ' imw tenant to 

send down a Ifew articles of furniture whkfi be <»Bn;daafe<yd 
having upon his hands, on mj altering wy origfrud infrRitiflit nf 
mving up the house at Michadmas. I fhh% is;yadlf lool^, 
ude^ tut they have encundiexed me vritb nothing w<ftm thin 
a biiJia]!d-tri>le, a grand piano, and a wri|{^Ulng>n»c^6 P 
** Are you going, then, to quit Alderwood ?^-*inqiured l4»d 
Bmilchurst, with some surprise; ^ after mahk^ it so omnfrtttahle, 
—after adapdng it so thoroughly to your hriuts and tastes?” 

jyCss Montresor smiled; and one of those peculiar smiles 
which look as if they ought to be accompanied by a blush. 
Nay, Sir Clifford smiled, too; and they (d^^noed at eadli other 
across the bdliard-table, in a manumr that pkunly impHed* ^'had 
we not better enlighten the mind of this nnha^y man, who is 
shooting so completely beside the mark ?” 

But nis mind was already enlightened I Tbat rin^ ^hmee 
had spoken volumes to him,—vmames equal in number and 
information to<those of the Bncyclopsedia Britannica I—lln saw 
all,—^he felt all,—^he understood all 1—Gatty was about to re¬ 
transfer herself to Montresor Hall 1—The cousin in the rusty 
black coat was a single man, and about to become what novelists 
call, “ the happiest of men—that is, he was about to many a 
veiy handsome fortune, with a not very ugly woman appertam- 
ing to it. It was for Am,—^it was for this detestable ** worthy 
baronet,” that the mi^ided little Btguine was stripping herself 
of her l^t consolation,—her fortune, in order to confirm to the 
autumn of Gertrude Montresor the happiness denied to ber 
blighted spring! 

** I was m hopes,” observed his hostess, in a hesitating voice, 
that, as you had seen dear Constanjc so lately, and dear Emma 

still later, you must have been apprised of- ** 

**1 was not aware that the happy event was hkely to occur so 
rAor^^,” equivocated L(»d Buckhurst, scarcely knowing where to 
frx Im eyes, that they might escape the sight of the alligator 
assuming an air of such insolent independence. " But since I 
came fiffy miles out of my way only to offer you my oox^pcatula- 
tions, you cannot doubt now gincei^y 1 rejoice in the prospects 
of a match, at once so sadsftictory to your frmuly feelings and 
personal predilectums.” 

As if suddenly relieved from an uneasy a|q>rehension. Miss 
Montresor, after a little satis&ctoiy telegraphery with Sir Clifford, 
now realfy invited him to dine at Alderwood, instead of pursuing 
his way; and lucky was it for X^rd Buckhurst’s ftiture sensei^f 
his own dignity, that he retained sufficient self-possession^ 
point out some place, a hundred miles o^ at which he stated 
himself to be under the urgent necessity of arriving at day-break. 

«1 80 made my arrangements at stsrtiDg from town,” said he, 
with an ineffable smile, ^esemblii^ the riimld of spun-sugar with 
wMdi able housekeepers cover the acidities of a tart,)-—>**88 to 
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be able, by travellio^ all n^t, to eicpress to yot^ in person, the 
congratulations 1 have ofifexed less ccHirteoosly by letter; 

and which a friendship of thirty years* duratiim renders sacred. 
—I am to find my post-horses in waiting when I return to my 
inn, at five o’clock.—And by Jove T cried he, in an agitated 
manner, looking at his watch,—" I am almost over-etaymg mv 
time under the delusive influence of such pleasant sodet^T—ju 
I keep my i^r Hennings waidog, so punctual are my hajiits, 
that 1 fear 1 shall be having him alarm the country, in search of 
me, or perhaps dragging the Stour 1” 

Sir Clifford Montresor, really toor^ybar(»tet,’’but tolerably 
aware of the disingenuous character of die man who frmcied 
himself his- superior, felt convinced that liord Buckhurst was 
uttering a series of untruths, and politely ofiered to accompany 
him back to his inn. 

To refuse, was impossible,—for what plea could he put for¬ 
ward ?—and it was in vain that Lord Buckhurst attempted, by 
the most sarcastic ungraciousness, to di^ust«him with the 
project. 

“I walked here to-day,” replied Sir Clifford; “and the 
weather is sdll fine enough to tempt one back on foot. My 
lodge-gate is, as you may remember, only half a mile from Af- 
derwo^, and the town lies exactly between them.—I must, in 
short, go out of my way to avouL bearing you company;—eo no 
apologies, I entreat.” 

Lord Buckhurst did remember; for the vivid memories of 
boyhood are seldom wholly rooted out; and too often had Mon- 
tresorHall been made the object of his truancies from Dr. Clif¬ 
ton’s, to admit of his forgetting a single turning of the lane or 
an intervening stile.—The “ thirty years” to which he had mali¬ 
ciously alludea by way of taunt to the superannuated bride, had 
not effaced those earlier gravings of nature!— 

Bells were now rung, hats looked for, doors opened, leave 
taken, and the two middle-aged men set forth on tneir outward 
way together, with mutual sentiments, such as might have better 
become rivals of half their maturity-the one, all malignant 
jealousy,—the other, overbrimming with a pity akin,—not to love, 
—but-contempt!— 

As they followed the windings of the pretty little paddock, 
affording a shorter cut than the lane, (to one who, Ifke* Sir Clif¬ 
ford Montresor, had the key of the private gates in his pocket,) 
the “ worthy tmronet” began to cross-question Lord Buckhurst 
c^cerning the condition and state of mind oi the exiled Bigwine, 
I am a pflain man, and was never out of England in- my 
life,” said he, and consequently cannot bring home to my 
comprehensimi these convents,, wni^ axe no convents; and 
where die religious habit seems only a pretext for aamiming an 
independence, unsuitable to the age and sex of the party.r>—How 
much happier would poor Apol. Humt have been, had she cn- 
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jojed her fortoae ta « rational maxing, like Gatty ibr instance. 
—^/io can have enjoyed herself in a more reasonable manner 
than* Gatty!—Ever since she established herself at Alderwood, 
five years ago, on the death of her father, she has gone where 
she .liked,—Been whom ^e liked,—done what she liked,— 
admired and respected by a large circle of friends and aeouaint- 
ance. * /.ought to know, who Mve not passed a day of all that 
tira^ widiont ^eing her, either at her place or my own,—^though 
frith 11 was beginning to despair of fam* ever consenting to spare 
us both, twice in the twenty'-fbnr hours, the walk we are now 
taking, which, though pleasant enough in a glowing autumnal 
sunset like this, is the deuce and all on a frosty vtinter night!— 
But perhaps, (though I fimey you have the advantage of me by 
a year or two,) you are not subject to gout ?** 

Lord Buckhurst, whose varnished boots were exhausting them¬ 
selves in efforts to keep up with the pace of the robust Worthy, 
who was cavalierly accoutred in shooting-shoes, answered, like 
Hotspur, unwitti^ly, he knew not what—he was, or he was 
not" But Sir Clifford was too much engrossed by his own 
happiness to require encouragement to proceed. 

** I verily believe,” said he, ** our courtship would have con¬ 
tinued with the continuity and straightforwardness of a Dutch 
canal, till we rested side by side in the family-vault under yonder 
spire, had not poor dear Apol. Hurst — (whose mother, you 
know, was the sister and co-heiress of mine, and to whom I am 
next of kin)—^insisted upon bestowing in her life'^me upon 
Gatty, the property she naturally intended should become mine 
at her death;—so as to leave my cousin no excuse, she wrote us 
word, for keeping me out of my fortune by further delay.—^Hcr 
letters, in short, proved the means of satisfying dearest Gatty, 
that it was her duty to accept the happiness provided for her by 
the will of Heaven, and the position so honourably filled afore¬ 
time by her own mother. Thus shall I be indebted to my two 
revered kinswomen, for the happiness of my future life!—Admit, 
therefore, that 1 have good ngnt to be in perfect conceit with 
the sex I”— 

Do not let me take you a step out of your way. Your road, 
1 know, lies through the water meadows,”—said Lord Buckhurst, 
as they now reached the brickfields and straggling palings with 
decaying elder-bemes dropping over them from the haif-leaflcss 
trees, which cemstituted the mean suburb of the little town.— 

« Thank you—^thank you I—At this time of the year, they 
are too wet frir a gouly man.—^No, nol—I will see you safe Ibto 
your carriage.” ^ 

And so resolutely did he push on by the side of the enraged 
Buckhurst, that they soon obtained sight of the Montresor 
Arms,”—^before which, not a symptom of a travelling-carriage 
was to be seen 1—The posters were clearly safe in their stalfr, 
the carnage in the coachlmuse. 
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^Wkare is lico^ dira^hft if yoa pieaae !**— 

cried lira lardsh^. to the i?4dler8, wlio to the .6o<^ all 
idacnty, on peiceiviitt ^ CUffoid. • 

Uonest my locdp^^-etamiiim!^ die man.— 

" Horses, and my 1^ immediately.”-^ 

**Your lorddaip doesn't deep here, then?”—dmnanded the 
waiter.-T**'3dA Henniiira iraa weny particlar in seeing yonr 
lorddiip^ sheets pat to ue fire, afore he stepped out V’ 

** Pepped <nUf *—reiterated the discomfited Buckhorst,-— 
mutteri^ to faimralf like a celebrated cardinai, of one of our 
royal higmiesses —**qtteito pur i un prwxipe an poeo mterroga- 

Understanding your lordship did not return to dinner, my 
lord, Mr. Hennings is gone with master and missus to wisit the 
ruins,”—added the waiter, desisting &om his system of interro¬ 
gation. 

" Three miles off r*—cried Sir Clifford, laughing—"and.no 
dinner ordered for you!—You have clearly only to come home 
with me to the hall.—When your roan returns, he can brii^ 
round the carriage ready packed,—if, indeed, in spite of the 
well-aired sheets, you are under the necessity of starting to¬ 
night I”— 

To his infinite mortification, the defeated Rinaldo, unprovided 
with further excuses,—was now compelled to acconroany the 
rusty black coat and shooting-shoes to Montresor Hall; and, 
moreover, to discern, on arriving there, that, in spite of the 
fibvenly aspect of the master, the establishment of the old place 
was mounted on a far more solid scale than that of Greyoke!— 
His unexpected arrival, five minutes before dinner, produced 
not the smallest discomposure, nay, the dressing-room of his 
host, into which he was shewn to wash his hands, while a fire 
was lighting in another for his use, was set forth with a degree 
of luxurious comfort, which he had hitherto fancied peculi^ to 
gentlemen whose boots and mimnerB were as polished as his 
own.— 


“ Yonder suite of rooms,” said Sir Clifford, pointing to a 
corridor, as they ascended the great stiurcase together,—" were 
Gatty’s, when a giii On coming to the estate, 1 would never 
have so much as the fold of a curtain altered;—thon^ little did 
I suspect she would ever again preside as a mistress over this 
happy house. Sacred have they been to me, and sacred riiall 
th^ remain!—^The persons who fitted up the drawing-room 
m/lx 1 riiewed you just now, and which you are gracious enough 
to pronounce in perfect taste, are finismhg her rooms yonder m 
the southern wing^ so that nothing need be invaded hereabouts. 
—It is my pride to know that she will find aU as rim 1^ it; 
except, indeed, what it would have been prinfiil to her to see 
i^ain in their former condition,—^the apartments inhabited by 
the late Sir Henry and Lady Montiesw.— 





Had iha jmlae L(^ BockStci^ 1^^ ^ 
the fiidiltT would probid>ly hate dedlited d^ he^w#' 
inlb a hij^ fefet, and was by no taeana: ^ to ^ 

excellent doper ai^ wni^ i^Kordy afierwBtdB wi 
rec(»iclled him to his destinies mdre ttuuiC lieihad su^piposed 
sible; though Sir Clifford had the H grhce to observe once hr < 
twice in the course of i^ *'we had bettmr have remained at 
Alderwood, and eaten our mutton whli Gatty.^-r- • 

But Lord Buckhurst at all times nre&rred venusm to mutton* 
even when swallowed witn a **wmtlnr baronet;” and 

ffom his fcmner ezpeiimice of the cellar of liaay Bacdiel Law- 
rance, and other single or semi-single ladies* had derived no 
ptdudice in favour of their menu. 

Still, it was a trying thing to sit in that dining-room, the 
hospitalities of which he had so often shared as a boy, and had 
so nl requited as a man; and contemplate the same old family- 
portraits,—the admiral of Elizabeth’s time, in his coat of mail,— 
the judge of William’s, in his flowing peruke,—and as many 

worthy baronets” of the house of Montresor, as Kncller, Gervas, 
Keynoids, and Hoppner, could supply to perptuate the hatchet 
face of the family;—a collection which Howardson, in the 
exuberance of boyish impertinence, had formerly called the 
“ ugly-cultural meeting of the Montresors 1”— 

There diey still hung, gazing at him,—unchanged and un¬ 
changeable,—-except that the gilded frames were a little the 
dingier for time, and the oaken ones a little the brighter fl>r 
French varnish;—and in the emotion of his feelings, the Baron 
of Greyokc could have fancied that the sturdy noses of the 
hatchet-faced ancestors assumed something of an umvard curve 
as they gazed upon him; nay, there was an old Hoibeinsy head 
in an angle, whose green eyes, he was almost certain, gliimnered 
with inward laughter I— 

In spite of me soothing of the delicate dkiret and creamy 
Madeira, flowing from their warm bed of sand, he was becoming 
horribly nervous!—The square head of Sir Clifford seemed 
mudually to transform itself into the Polonins-like poll of old 
Sir Henry; and the face of the silvery-haired Lady Montresor, 
(stem as a Lady Macbeth who has been snowed upon) to All the 
vacant space opposite, like the spectrum (ff me murdered 
Banquo;—and to! he sat there among these horrible reminis¬ 
cences of the past, till his knees kno^ed together under the 
dining-table 1— 

Never vrm sound of cock-crow half so welcome to a besprigA^ 
man, as the grating of his carriage-wheels on the gravel, to pc^ 
Lord Buckhurst 1-—He had risen, many a time and oft, from the 
lime punch-bewildered table (ff the ** Crown and Septre,” at 
Greenwich, without half so perplexing a dizziness in ^ head, 
as that which rendered inarticulate his adieus and thimks to lus 
superc^sor in the affections of the gentle Gatty;—and when. 
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at the following s^ej Hennings apjpeare^ at the chariot-door, with 
his travelling-cap and the worsted comfortable tied over his 
chai^allen f^e, steaming wUh the fog of an autumnal night, to 
inquire whether his lordship iv<i% meant to proceed, or whether ‘ 
he were to inquire for bed^ the poor valet was desired to shut 
f the door, and proceed on some other sort of Journey, in a phrase 
comprising seven ominous words,—only one of which was a 
dii^llable.— 

lout how could a man be expected to heed what manner of 
name he took in vain, when he thus found himself in process of 
slow mastication between the jaws of the alligator!— 


FLIGHT XIV. 

* ■ ■ ■■■■.. —„« « Sliaus aptu acutta 

NaribuB faoram horomam.”—H obace. 

Wheoe’er hii Am some yoongster poket io, 

His lordship vill not stand such hoaxing. 

Tub year was on its deathbed when Lord Buckhurst returned 
to Greyoke;—^with all nature in tears, and its successor listening 
with becoming gravity of countenance to the bitter rejx^ntance 
and saddening counsels of its expiring breath,—but all impatience 
to assume its place.— 

Unluckily, too, the new year was forced, like other inheritors, 
to make its first appearance in decent mourning.—The weather 
was dreary,—the neighbourhood dull.—Lord BuckhursVindeed, 
decided, like most men bedevilled by the loneliness of their 
country seat, that it was the very dullest in England 1 

But that his pride forbade, he would have let Greyoke to the 
highest bidder. But that the entail forbade, he would have sold 
Greyoke to the highest bidder.—He was beginning to look upon 
a family seat only as a clog fastened to the leg of a donkey, to 
prevent it from straying;—and though there arc times of the 
year when a country house, particularly in a hunting coimty, is 
for from disagreeable, his lordship was inclined to say of them, as 
Tom Sheridan, when pressed by his father to take a wife— 
“ Whose shall I take —Anybody's family seat was a pleasanter 
place to him than his own. 

For when a man like Lord Buckhurst has been long absent 
from home, those treasures, his domestic servants, take particular 
care that his return shall be made as disagreeable as possible, in 
hope of securing themselves to the utmost firom his future 
company; —butler, — housekeeper, — gamekeeper, — bailiff,— 
every menial entitled to parlance with the head of the house, 
taking occasion to ask as many questions of him, as the waiter 
of the ** Montresor Arms and to complmn that the duties of 
office have been unaccomplishable during liis absence for want 
of sufficient instructions.— 
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The keeper relates th^ <pata6trophe of a favonrl^ pois^r; 
has been o&liged to 8hoo^1)ecaaBe bitten by a strange 
sqsplcious circomstances. The head coachman has tp 
a succession of casualties in the stable ^ numerous as to fxqte 
a belief that lameness must be qontag^ous.—The housekeeper 
enlarges so emphaticall;|^ on her laWrst as to imply that ehe. has 
the greatest difficulty in preventing the furniture from being 
devoured by moths and the pictures by rats.—^According to the 
acctmnts of the butler, p^ of vine and hogsheads of ale appear 
to evaporate in the cellar j—and all and each haveclaimBto 
make in their several departments,—for costly oWeets ojf privi¬ 
leges they have hitherto done very well without, but cannot dis¬ 
pense with a fortnight longer!— 

Lord Buckhurst, when thus persecuted, thought of his little 
king4om in Halkin-strcet, so well regulated W Hennings as his 
Cardinal llichelicu, and sighed heavily; an^hen the steward 
made his appearance with miserable details of tenants in arrears, 
holding in his hand the executor’s accounts of the defunct year, 
in the shape of Christmas bills, his lordship felt tliat these doleful 
documents would have been more appropriately tied up with 
black ribbons than \rith red, tape.— 

All this was an invasion of his personal comfort which tk 
discomfited man resented as an injury.—.A wife would have 
warded off at least a portion of these domestic cares. It was 
not fur him to be molested by a prosy housekeeper, with sujg- 
gestions for new hanging the drawing-rooms, or having the 
yellow ^mask scoured;—and as to her account of requiring 
fifty or sixty pounds’-worth of house-linen, instead of agreeing 
witn the steward that the demand was exorbitant, he turned bis 
eyes reproachfully towards the portraits of his mother and grand¬ 
mother, by Opie and Gervas, as if to reproach them that there 
no longer existed a Mrs. Huwardson, to take cate that Greyokc 
was prorided with damask!— 

" I used to consider women as a mere excrescence of the 
human race, intended by Providence solely to secure its per¬ 
petuation !” mused tlie peevish man of a certain age, as he wan¬ 
dered from the dreaiy library into the solitary saloon, and 
from the solitary saloon badk again into the dreary library. 
“ But I now perceive that the purpose of their being is more 
comprehensive.—No establishment can be kept in'order without 
the prying, petty, circumstantial interierence of woman’s trivial 
nature!— ffe were created for nobler things. We were not in¬ 
tended by Ptovidence to be troubled wiui examining in vnhat 

? uruon of our household belongings moth and rust do corruptX<- 
suppose 1 shall be having the mistress of tlic Greyoke schools 
pestenng me, by and to examine ^e cbQdrcn’s samplers and 
near them cat^hized 

And, lo! by some mysterious association of ideas, his thoughts 
began to stray towards Montresor Hall, the newly-furniwed 
suite of rooms, and faultless distribution of the establishment; 
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and, if the truth luust be.told, he had already begun taconsider 
the feUow in die 6hooting>9hoea a happier man than he had any 
patience wiUi any worthy baronet extant for finding hiraseE— 

" d.fier aU,” cried in a fit of peevishDef» annunciatoiy 
perhaps of a dying gout,—the best thing a man can do, who. 
naa neither wife nor fim^y to crei^ those fectitious interests 
around him, which one wmcomes merely as a choice of erils 


the wives and fiunilies of other men are more ao^mible than in 


the country. Why loiter here, to listen to the cawing of my 
own rooks and watch the rising of my own mist; when a few 
hours will convey me where 1 need not ride half-«r.do 2 en miles 
in search of a morning visit, or compel myself to dislod^ent in 
such weather, fi*um my own bed and comforts, merely that 1 
may sometimes eaj^y soup and fish in company with my fellow- 
creatures !**— • 


To London accordingly he went;—and as it happened to be 
on the eve of the meeting of parliament, his country neighbours 
of course attributed the movement to his duties in the House of 


Lords.— 


For a moment, indeed, he was almost tempted to make the 
pretext earnest, and try to interest himself in politics.—But 
Fame, like every otlier female, chooses to be wooed ere she is 
won; and his lordship discovered, on attempting to assume the 
high position he had occupied and deserted five years belbrc, 
that he was superseded as absent without leave. A powerful 
effort would, oi course, have reinstated him in tlie envied post; 
hut a powerful effort was neither tor his years nor incUnatiuns.— 
Far easier to sit by with a supercilious air of superiority, than to 
jyrove it by exertion.— 

On his arrival in town, sutficiendy disgusted by his. mischances, 
as a suitor, to renounce all present intention of matrimony, and 
sufficiently sick of his solitary country house to find the stir and 
cackle of St. James's-street highly exciting, Lord Buckhurst took 
to a club life again, as though he had been just gazetted into the 
Guards!—But the species of existence which, five-and-twenty 
years brfore,he had voted the perfection of independence, he began 
to find less charming, after enjoying the command of an excel¬ 
lent establishment of his own.—At a club,—a small fiy of united 
alligators is almost as troublesome as a full-grown one clscwhmrc. 
—•At a club, a man is subjected, as rega^ temperature and 
diet, to the caprices of die majority. His lordship accordingly 
h^an to find it pleasanter in the intervals of engagements to his 
£^nds, to dine at home with two or three of his affidh ; in pre-. 
ference to the beau-window, where, though no longer so lynx- 
eyed as in finmer days, he had caught die young members 
laughing on the sly, at two or three of his best-reputed stenries!— 

Judiciouriy deciding that even the best clubs were no longer 
what they used to be,*—he considerably increased the measure 
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of his powdUritT* for & time» by askmg the hoo^, &voiir» ot< 
pleasure m peopIeVi compuiy to muner, at a quarter be^fe eight 
prect8ely»<f*4he only hour of the twenty-lbor for a man ‘Mo 
values & regard or his fellow-oceatares, te invite them into hs 
housed 

**Fmtes vous ndel et kg maueheg ooks mm^ennit* says the 
proverb. Lcnrd Buckhurst made himself foh, soup, and and 

the foes of the great world found him capi^ mating.—For some 
years .p^ while his succeceive courtships w«re going on, his 
fovourwith the beau monde had been decliniim.—^But it was 
wondeifollv revivified this sjnrinkling of champagne and 
claret; and for a time, he was kcfH; in good humeiur with him* 
self and the world, by tlm consequence he derived from accession 
to a throne at the head of his own table.— 

By degrees the possesion of authority exer^sed its usual be* 
despotificadon on bis disjiosition.—He became a tyrant C. G., 
or by the grace of his cook, taking it as a personal oifence if any 
one presumed to think his claret a few years too old,-r**hi8 port 
a few years too new;—or difiered from him too loudly in the 
copper*gilt politics of the day.—The more acquiescent of has 
gimsts were invited ofienest; and those who laughed longest 
at his jokes (which were getting as much too old as his claret^ 
were invited every day. Before the season was over, Jjora 
Buckhurst had surrounded himself with a circle of toadies# 

Now, in former days, toadies consisted of poor relations, led 
captains, aspiring chaplains, with a sprinkling of men of humble 
birth but good condition, tufl-hunters, ambitious to be seen ad¬ 
hering to the skirts of a lord. In the present, toadies of a higher 
grade are to be had for asking—L e., to dinner;—^fashionable 
bachelors, better pleased with any kind of pleasant party than 
with their club, especially at the dead season of the yearmcn 
of letters, satisfied to extend their connexion in tlie world by the 
acquainumcc of fashionable bachelors;—and members of pariia* 
ment, always rumbling, like hand-barrows, in search of custom on 
the Ixmdon pavement—Such men form themselves as readily 
into a circle round a determined and systematic dinner-giver, as 
Prussian soldiers into a square,^ at the word of command; and 
though among people of credit open toadyism is as much out of 
the question as open pocket-picking, an unavowed but consistent 
deference towards the opinions, habits, and eccentricities of the 
host, ends by confirming him in his eccentricities, habits, and 
opinions, and the toadi^ in their Abasement 

One day, when the attomey-gener^ was tempted by an ofh^r 
rejpeated invitation to join tlie coterie of his qiiondsun frienci^ 
(httle suspecting that this invitation was repeated so often only 
because Lord Buckhurst’s obedient humble servant, Colonel 
Sticktoem of the Guards had a cause that required his Honours 
favourable interpretatimi,) he was amazed to perceive how little 
the Sherbet of a society which he had heard praised as of ex- 
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q^itc flavour, wom relieved by the grateful acid of pleasantly.— 
The mawkialiTOSs of mere iced sum and water disgmted him. 
The pi^ was shaped as in a moiud.—^The meats affected a set 
of opinions,—whidi were those of Ixard Budchurst;—a code of 
tast^—whidb were thow of Ixitd Badchurst. No dog barked 
when Sir Oracle oped his lips; and when he closed them again, 
the dir^ dogs barked onlv in echo. 

It is true, Lord Bucktiurst was a clever ^cious talker, and 
enUtled to a certain measure of applause. But Mauley, whose 
shrewd yet solid understanding was kept bright and sl^in^ by 
constant activity, like a vessel scoured for (^y use, perceived 
in a moment that the mind of his contemporary was becoming 
dusty and cobwebbed, like some curious antique or piece of 
China, placed on a bracket for ornament, and too precious to be 
attacked by the spider-bmshcr. His faculties were on the de¬ 
cline,—his wit was d^eneratine,—spindled like the plants of 
the old greenhouse at Greyoke for want of due circulation of 
light and air. 

The forcible amuments and decided views of the man of sense 
were as completely out of place among the Buckhurstians.as if a 
fragment of Stonehenge had been suddenly stuck up among 
their plombieres and spun sugar temples. Unversed in 

•' The Bcience not tmwiae, to trifle well," 

Manley could no more execute the feat accomplished by the 
others, as by Suladin in the tent of Ceeur de Lion, of cleaving a 
cushion stuffed with feathers, than the paimns around him could 
make a single blow of the battle-axe of Truth cut deep into the 
heart of an aiguinent. 

“Poor Buckhurst!—how sadly he ages!”—mused the pro¬ 
fessional. man, as he drove homewards, from the fashionable 
snuggery in May Fair (whose rental scarcely equalled the salary 
of its cook) to his roomy, comfortable mansion in Russell Square, 
where his children had been bom to him, an^ where an 
eseutchcun which his ow'n abilities and industry had ennobled, 
would one dayh.nng in achievement, bearing a profession of faith 
in that better world, wherein he rea/fy put nis ti’usL 

“ ’Tis very strange I—He gets positively heavy after a little 
wiue;—while I am all the merrier for a cheerful glass. Yet 
there is scarcelv a year between us;—though now that Tom is 
entered at Oxford, and Emmy presented, the less smd about age, 
perhaps, the better!—Why, there is his old flame. Lady Mon- 
t^sor, grown quite young again, since her marri^!—Emma 
' aeclares that in the family diamonds t’other day at C^ourt, Gatty 
looked an elegant and pretty woman. One reason, 1 tbinkf why 
Buckhurst wears less well than the rest of ns, is his early ex- 

r >snre to hot rooms and excesses of every kind. Another also, 
suspect, is hb struggle after the juvenile.—Since the man who 
was grey at thirty has become blow again at fifty, it requires no 
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neat stretch of malice to determine that he hi4 hldir^^and 
dved hair a man’s &(x more than! twenty nts of the gout 
Nature nndeistonds so much better than we do how to shade 
and modulate her dn^ that all is in harmony, however we may 

2 iiarrel with the detaila—^Yes! I am 4eeldcdly of opinion diat 
.ord Buclchurst makes himself t^ yearn older by the minuteness 
of his getting up!” 

Henning could have enlightened the simple though acute 
lawyer, still further concerning the artificiaiities of the said 
rejuvenescence.—Thanks to the gossipry of that wcH-bom valet, 
De Beausset, the world has been iniormcd of the organic ten¬ 
derness of a head ahich might othem^ise have passed for cast- 
iron,—L c., that of the Emperor Napoleon, who was so choice in 
the matter of hats, that he wonla only wear them lined with 
satin, and sljghtly wadded. By De Beaussct-Hcnnings* ac¬ 
count, most of Lord Buckhurst s gaiments were ** slightly wadded.” 
—He was mowing particular about a thousand trifles hitherto 
unheeded. jEven according to his own, not a shoemaker or 
bootmaker extant understood his foot Stockings and flannel 
waistcoats were no longer w’bat tlicy used to be. As to coats,— 
but why enter into the fractiousness of an epicurean of a certain 
age, fretting over— not the rumpling of tlic rose-leaf,—but its 
decay!— 

Nor were people more fortunate in pleasing him than thhitfs ,— 
Now that he had given up the rush and tliroiig of ball-ro(uns, or 
more correctly, now' that nc found himself thrust aside in them 
into a comer,*like a piece of useless and troublesome furniture, 
nothing offended him more than \vlien sonic civil wonuui, ad¬ 
dicted to cramming her rooms with lords, whether they liked it 
or no, molested him wdth cards of invitation. Like Lady 
Rachel’s letters of old, he left such missives unansw'crcd, or flung 
them wth indignation into the fire. 

“ For what did they take him, to suppose that he was going to 
add to the sudorific system of their mobs —And the toadies of 
course echoed—“for what did they take him?”— 

Aware that it had been impertinently whispered in the world, 
(first, by the Langley set, who owcdTiim a grudge with ifdcrest, 
so many years had the account been standiiig,) that his matri¬ 
monial overtures had liecn many a time and often defeated, he 
took up a tone not very uncommon among bachelor lords be- 
tw’cen the ages of fifteen and eighty-five, of regarding every in¬ 
vitation as so much bird-lime for his capture! Poor purblind old^ 
owl!—^hc chose to be on his guard agauist the nets set for gold- , 
finches and larks!— 

This air of supercilious self-defence sat oddly enough upon a 
man who might have been a pandfathcr. However, the young 
Honourables who found his table a convenience, affected to regard 
him as a very dangerous man;—pretending to be sadly afraid of 
VOL. IV. K K 
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his attentioiis to titetc, Mademoiaello Mebmie^ and the X«adj 
Bacheis.of the seaMHk— 

SunxMinded by such flatter^ it was not lU^dy he should 
surmise that liCamey car any other human being had ever left his 
house aayiD& ** jPwt Bucluiurst I—he ages sadly!”— 

Even on the decease of a certain dowager duchess, formedy 
Lady Imcy CranweU, his partner and contemporary, whom eveiy 
body seemed to think had lived out time, and was quite as 
well in the &mily vault as usuiping a dower^ouse in Hanover 
Square ftom her late husband’s grandson,—Lord Budehurst 
tacitly coincided ]—without reflecting that there was only a ftw 
montns’ diflerence of age between him and the woman voted 
superannuated by the famionable world. 

“And to think that, till very lately, Crohampton flattered 
liimsclf I should be ass enough to many Lady Celine,” cried 
he, shilling his shoulders. ** But Crohampton is decidedly in 
Ills dotage r 

Because his system of beating the alligator about the ears with 
a hatterie de cuisine^ and goading it with the point of a spit, gave 
him the ascendancy for a time, he still, in short, fancied himself 
Arm in his saddle I 

“ Do you dine to-day with Buckburst ?” was a question which 
men who respected themselves asked aloud in the park at that 
curious juncture of its roads where “ people” sit in their phaetons 
to swallow the dust raised by “ people” on horseback,—and 
** people” on horseback love to entangle themselves among the 
wheels of phaetons, so as to fonn an exclusive nucleus of fariiion 
distinct from other “ people.” For to dine with Buckhurst” 
was as much one of the indispcnsabilitics of the season os to sup 
or whitebait with those other lords, who do the honours of Lon¬ 
don to the Comedk Fram^odse and corps-de-battet. 

“ Qai dc son age n’a pas I’esprit, 

De sou age a tout le maUieiir,” 

sang Voltaire; and the man of the century certainly shewed 
himself possessor of “ Vesprit de son m preferring salines 
and good claret to the vagaries in which other elderly gentle¬ 
men are seen to indulge—of capering at Almack’s, or going it in 
Leicestershire, when they ought to be holding the -leading- 
strings of their grundcbildrcn—in betaking himself to an easy 
Brot^ham, in place of a rash cabriolet—and avoiding turtle and 
venison more than three days in the week. But umuckily, he 
had espoused at thirty so many of the quiet easy selfishnesses of 
fifty, that the age he now attained possessed few pleasures to 
ofler in the way of novelty. As others at years of discretion are 
sometimes hka6 by the sensualities of life, the egoEst of half a 
century’s experience was almost satiated with its comftnts. 

He was suddenly reminded, however, (and by a pang,) of a 
hitherto untasted pleasure. As the first qualm of con^ience 
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teaches a man tosp^n^iate idle escelience dP viitad, ost ^miin g 
that the repatation of an Amphjitrion costs as dear as 
. usurped reputation^ and that a man with seven thousand a j^ar 
cannot emulate the dinners of Tarboltcm House without exceed* 
ing his means by as much as they are exceeM ^ those of the 
Duke of Tarbolton,—he said unto himself—** What a much 
nleasanter life I used to lead when I lived within my income I— 
biothing would be e^ier than to make up the money for which 
that beast Cognovit proposes a mortgage on Greyoke, by living 
abroad and economismg for a year or two. Iiord H»ny assures 
me I might do all I am doing here at Paris—ay, and nuMre—^for a 
hundred thousand francs a year; which would enable me to lay 
« by thiee thousand, to clear off incumbrances.—! could let this 
house for four or five hundred a year,—^which would be so much 
gained; and though I should not choose, under any circum¬ 
stances, to let my lunily place, ^ing abroad would afford a fair 
excuse for paying off the establishment at Greyoke,—a clear 

g ain of some hundreds per annum, llie lodge people, who 
ave been there these thirty years, might be trunteu to reside in 
the house,—and one of the tenants to Jive at the lodge and look 
to the gate. As to the head-gardener, he might pay himself by 
farming the gardens, and I could let off the-park, up to the 
lawn to Hugster, of the home-farmall which would save me 
a world of boredom, and put thousands into my pocket.—For 
my own part, I should not care if I never set foot in the place 
again, for the air decidedly disagrees with me. 1 never spend 
a week there without gout, or threatening of gout.—The dry air 
of Paris would be the veiy thing for me !—Decidedly I will try 
Paris.”— 


And to Paris, accordingly, he went, with the view of ** pull¬ 
ing in,”—at the moment his English friends were gettii^ up 
their horses from grass, and looking out for blockheads, with 
halls and castles in hunting counties, hospitably disposed.—A 
source of economy on which he had not reckoned, presented 
itself soon after bis arrival. Mr. Hennings, though the pearl of 
the valetocracy in bis day, was also getting into years; and as 
nature reasserts itself, in old ^c, eqiialjy -with master mid man, the 
« old^ntlemanly vice” told in his case by indignation at the 
curtailment of his perquisites. It'did not, by any means, suit his 
book to TO abroad and economize. Moreover, he could not do 
without his port -wine, or sacrifice his strong ale and strong 
Cheshire. The thin potations and small profits of France dl8% 
agreed with his years and constitution; and he accordingly • 
a^ed permi^ion of JSs Majesty, to send in his resignation. 

For a moment^ Lord Bnekhurst was indignant at what he 
considered an act of Use Majesti, Hennings become as easy 
to him as an old glove. Hennings understood the symptoms of 
his gout Hennings knew by looking at them whether his 
clothes would fit Hennings could instruct the laundress in the 
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quantity of starch he liked in his linen. Heonii^ Was, in short, 
as essential to him as Macmahon to Geoi^ the routth. 

. But then, for all this, he was highly paid;—and what was 
high in England, was monstrous in Erance.—^I»ord Ham.a^ured 
him that me most accomplished Yalet in Paris, even u linitihe 
the functions of maitre (a prodigious economy,) would 

not cost him half the exorbitances of Hennings.—On ^ond 
thoughts, therelGbre, he did as other monarchs do,—^Morded 
permission to his premier to retire into the tranquillities of 
private life, and eat his own Cheshire under his own elm. 

Mr. Hennings, accordingly, set up an Hotel at Brighton, and 
Lord Buckhurst set up another Lora of the B^-chambei^Mr. 
Hennings admitting that a lady who had hitherto passed Ibr His • 
wife by tlic lefl-hand, was his wife by the right, and every way 
qualified to assume the control of the Buckhurst arms; while 
Lord Buckhurst soon discovered that the individual whom he had 
always defined to his friends as his “ right hand,” had faithfully 
discharged the duty of a right hand,—hy helping himself.— 

But if his lordship got rid of his esquire of Uic body, by es¬ 
tablishing himself in me French capital, he had by no means 
got rid of his toadies!—More than one of them found it well 
worth while to cross the c||anncl, and set up his staif within 
roach of the Rue St. Lazarc; where the economizing Amphy- 
uion had hung his cremaillicre in a style that passed for splendid. 
—After all, it was just as easy to laugh at his dull jokes, on the 
banks of the Seine, as on those of the Thames.— 

Nor was Lord Buckhurst sorry to find that two or three 
grampuses had followed his convoy. He understood his own 
business too well not to be able to afiix precisely the distance at 
which he chose them to remain, and found it comfortable enough 
to surround himself with his habitual atmosphere. 

Though supple of nature at the age when most natuics are 
supple, he had now taken the form and pressure of his own 
iancies and inclinations too long not to find difficulty in re¬ 
covering sufficient elasticity to conform to the exigencies of a 
foreign country; for Lord Buckhurst was too much a man of 
the world to be unaware that to live in Paris on the same level 
of society he had occupied in London, he must cull la Jlexir fine 
of the Parisian world, rather tlian consort with the heterogeneous 
mass of his coimtryinen; and before the winter was over, accor¬ 
dingly, he bad paid his toll of entrance into good society by 
/ losing a sufficient sum at whist, and exacting fi'om his che^ the 
invention of a jylat to which his name could be assigned in the 
archives of gaatronomic science—“Xes Canetons a la Buchh.unt'' 
Averc at least as deserving immortalization as fe pauht a la 
Di'midoffC* and as coining events are sometimes too slight to 
cast their shadows before, it was impossible for his lordship to 
conjecture that the dish of his devising would marinitonize ten 
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tears afterwards mto, ** Cemetcm d la Bowmrse^^Oxr V6tl& 

comme on „V.:. 

One of the ftrst foreign vexations of the nolile eipslimted» 
arose from the discoveiy, that, revendng the custotns df St. 
James*s-stre^ the elderly man of ion in Paris is ex|»ected; to 
plaj the roof, the boy mssipateikr, the shrewd' and escalating 
man of the world.—Bat, not even to accomplish the bad name 
of a Richelieu or a Lauzun, wocdd he have hasnded the ** brief 
frensy” of a steeple-chase or any other frenzy which the amiahk 
seducteurs who exhibit in an avant-iohe for the extinction of 
Mademoiselle Dumildtre the nuns of those graces whose matu¬ 
rity adorned the court of Marie ^toinette.—It was much too 
fatimng for a man who had kept himself under a glass-case for 
thelast twenty years, to set about playing die boy.— 

On this account, and one or two others, die revolvinff year 
found Lord Buckhurst disposed to think that the charm or Paris 
as a residence,— i. e., the charm of unaccountability and irrespon¬ 
sibility,—of a perpetual lounge in a camera-obscura reficcting an 
infinity of pleasant objects,—was marvellously over-rated.—He 
was /nuuurally certain that he could eat, drink, sleep, and lounge, 
quite as pleasantly in the parish of St. James, os in either that 
of St Honore or of St. Thomas d’Aquin.— 

But by the time the first quarter of his second year was ac¬ 
complished, that is, by the time he had balanced his account 
with his London banker, he was quite ns certain that Paris was 
the ven best and very pleasantest abiding place in the world!—• 
Instead of laying by three thousand pounds in the course of the 
year, according to nis intentions, he found that he had actually 
economized three thousand six hundred I— 

Moreover, there was the delightful prospect before him,—^the 
pleasant occupation for the coming year,—that, by careful ex¬ 
amination of the accounts of his maitre d*k6tely and denying 
himself a few little costly irrc^loritics, be might manage to 
screw up his savings to a sum of four thousand, hmiting his ex¬ 
penditure to three!—This would be doing something worth 
talking of. He should like to know what Cognovit would say to 
that !—^^Vhy, in another year, his estate would be wholly unen¬ 
cumbered.—^Nay, a residence of a few years longer on tne Oon- 
dnent, (more pardcolarly if he pushed on to Itmy, a country so 
much cheaper than France,) would enable him to add the long- 
coveted wing to Greyoke, which was to overtop the insolence 
of the stuccoed pordca—The additional wing might at sonm 
futurt moment encourage him to reside at home. ^ 

And so Lord Buckhurst rubbed his hands, (which were now ^ 
growing a l^k thiu and yellow,) as he projected for his latter 
years this new triumph over the alligator!— 
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CONCLUSION. 

' i^pA," 

Hanaii!—1 apy landl— 


Does an; gentk reader who has visited Paris, (and cndihed 
must be be who hath mt,) remember » Ikde cozy hotel in Ae 
Kne Nettve des Mathurins, etUre cour ^Jardm ,*—the eour being 
paved with wood so as to be echdiem and irresponsive as the 
neart of an egoist, and the garden planted widt mares^s and 
sycamores,—dense and gloomy as nis soulP-oNo quivering 
aspens or rustling arbres de IwiHe to disturb the nerves of the 
neighbourhood when the light breezes visit their leaves too 
roughly.—All is philosophicaily calculated to ensure an almost 
sepulchral repose.— 

in this temple, consecrated to St Ego, there is a cool but 
cheerful suite of summer-rooms on the ground-floor, facing the 
north and opening upon the gay parterres of the gaiden; while 
the first-floor, facing the sunny south and the court-yc^, has 
double casements, for winter use;—betwixt which, forced flowers 
bloom throughout the dreary months, so enclosed that their 
pernicious finance may not overpower the cautious sybarite 
within.— 

Of this choice retreat, during the cold weather, every comer 
is carpeted; though prepared to re-encounter with the newness 
of pwrquets^ the reviving fervours of summer heat.—The doors 
are guarded from sound by patent hinges, and from air by hmtr- 
rekts of velvet—All is still and stagnant—'fhe bknr^eot every 
sense and every nerve is cautiously provided for.—The cellar is 
cool as the heart of the proprietor; the only draught of air per¬ 
ceptible in the whole house being up the chimney of the kitchen. 

And what a kiteb^ I—The Academy of Arts and Sciences 
might borrow hints from the administration of its details,—^the 
caloric of its stoves,—the dccomporitions effected by its cosse- 
roles !—There they haog,—those glittering casseroles, from alpha 
to omega—"small by degree^ and beautifully lew.”—There 
they glow,—those exquisite furnaces susceptible of as delicate a 
moaularion as the chromatic scale under the voetdization of 


Ferriani!—The chrf-de-cumne exhibits the well-bred gravity of 
a pitflessOT of some university; while the trousse-poulets UniteT 
about, white, active, and aerim as the zephyrs of a ballet^ pre¬ 
pared for their premier pas .— , 

In the apartments of the hotel, all is equalfy calculated frr die 
promotion of personal enjoyment. The K gbts axe so |daced as 
to fall with subdued radiance,— car, like the wk oi true philosophy, 
to enlighten without dazzling;—die seats so distributed as to 
evade draughts of air and the unauthorized observation of unpri¬ 
vileged eyes.—The reading-chairs were calculated for a repose 
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Grenoble,-^the first cba^selas &om Foatainbleaui —^ first 
peaches from 3tfontreui],—^were sore to be announced tn gentle 
whispers by Monsieur le Mmiqiiis de Bretancourt to the some¬ 
what dunny ear of I^td Buckhurst cet excellent Bretanc^rt” 
taking care, that Ins St Peray should be sufficiently iced; his 
Ch&teau Margeauz translated the cellar to the surface of ^ 
earth, at the happy moment ;-^that the elt^vrenU should, like 
Mdlle. Falcon in the Jviaef be broiled in oil, ere placed upon 
the spit;—^the pheasant poult like the ringlets of Canova*s 
Venus, bear tokens of having b^n dressed en papillote. 

More, much more, fell within his province. He made it his 
business to digest for the spiritual nourishment of the English 
peer the prmi<T Paris of the Journal des DebatS'j the.last num¬ 
ber of the periodical in vogue, whether Les Guesses, or Les 
NouveUes d ta Main, or La Mode, or the Bevue des deux Mondes; 
—a pasticcio of literature, condensed into the form of a cake of 
portable soup, being every morning presented by the hoary 
marquis whom penuiy had condemned to a life of perpetual 
youtnfulness, to the lord whom cautious selfishness con- 
dciuncd to a life of perpetual old age. 

For of the pleasures of Paris, few appeared so secured against 
moral or pjiysical remorse,—mdigestion of the soul or stomach, 
—as to encourage him to participation;—Lord Buckhurst having 
come to calculate with such infinitesimd accuracy the balance of 
every earthly enjoyment against its cost, that pleasure presented 
itself to his imagination in the form of so many parts of coin of 
the realm, so many parts of headache or nausea, and so many di 
the volatile essence of delight.—As if the man who, through "the 
graceful outlines of the lorm of beauty, took measure of the 
skeleton and viscera within, were capable of 'deriving pleasure 
from its exquisite harmony of proportion 1— 

I'or a time. Lord Buckhurst contented himself with exercising 
this cautious sobriety on bis own behalf. A luxurious table ana 
charming hge (Tavant seme at the opera, were at the service of 
his friends, nowbeit he might choose to dine on a consomme, or 
a riz au lait, and prolong his siesta till midnight—But by 

S recs, be became disgusted at supplying pleasures fi>r the 
lies of other people. His dhemers became more finigal, and 
avrnU scene dwindled to a stall. If his fiiends pnzed his 
society, he said, they would not esteem it the less that hecatombs 
no longer smoked upon bis board! 

The friends, however, (being precise^ such fiiends as one 
ckpects to find arrayed in the coats of Blin, and et ceteras of 
Staub,) chose to discern a wide diffemnee between a hecatomb 
and a single portion of iperhm frits and ^p^amme Jaffnwn; 
and as to escortiog, a man to lus carriage afmr the opera^ who 
neither supped at fibe Cafe de Paris, nor so much as adjourned 
to Tortoni's, for a sorhet d Vananas, le jeu ns valait pas la chandelle ;^, 
—to waste any part of their pleasant mornings upon a fretful, 






contradictoiy old man, whose jokes were aH and 

whose earnest was the diaiy of his amthecaiy, wss ifiir too Jinat 
a self-sacrifice in that brilliant capital, ths tumds of whose aQU(i> 
glass are of Ophyrian gold. 

And thus it came to pass, th|kt Iiord Buckhurst, w]^ had 
taken such marvellous care to secure himself against nmse and 
molestation, be^, in the sequel, to find iaolanon and qvdet .a 
source of initation. When he heard a piece of stale news, he 

g rew angry that he had not heard it beibre. soul waxed 
rowsy within him. His unincidental life depressed him. The 
nerves and appetites deprived of the pabulum on which nature 
intended them to exercise their powers, seemed to prey upon 
themselves;—for the doJee far niente is often more exhausting 
than the labours of Hercules. 

Hypochondriacism now laid its iron grasp upon the soul and 
body of the sickly epicurean.—He began to sec onlj moats In 
the sunbeam,—to feel only rheumatism in the shade,—to appre> 
bend sleep as a source of nightmare,—^wakefulness os a foretaste 
of purgatory.—By day or night, not a pleasant thought in his 
mind to keep him comimny !~Thc felling off of his circle since 
the curtailment of his bills of fere, plaimy proved that the pro¬ 
verbial faithlessness of worldly friends is ndclity itself compared 
w'itli the fickleness of worltuy acquaintance.—The Mesdemoi- 
scllcs Melanies, who occasionally honoured him with a visit, were 
sure to inform him it was on their way to Nourtier's to purchase 
silks, or Fossin’s, to look for a new bracelet.—Even the poor,— 
the venj poor marquis, ceased to make his daily appearance with 
the denust and apothecaiy, after the arrival in raris of a rich 
American, who readily adopted a toady whose beg^ng-lcttcrs 
were sealed with a coronet; the ex-British being now-a-days the 
same coronedverous savages which the Great British were a 
century ago. 

Craned by the disuse of his members, reliant upon the exercise 
of the faculties of others till his own had become incapacitated. 
Lord Buckhurst, though no longer capable of amusing himself, had 
not spirit to purchase the power of entertainment of other people. 
He hated to drive out in his comfortable carriage, and see the 
huge active mass of a joyous poimlation indulging in unmean¬ 
ing hilarity; for the windows of'his soul, like those of an old- 
feshioned casement, were paned with lead. 

One day, having proceeded to Vacheris to ascertain by per¬ 
sonal trial whether a new form of favUuil d kt Voltaire wei^ 
easier to sit in than the one wherein he enjoyed his daily doze, 
he was annoyed by hearing orders given by a gentleman and 
lady whose backs were towards him, in French whidi mi^t 
have raised the philological philoscmher by whom those chmrs 
were invented, fi^m his grave in the Panthlbn, to reprehend, 
and in a tone whose cheerfiilnem was wormwood to him.—^The 
vulgar jocularity of John Bullism, in all its nutuvaiee odeur cd roast 
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beef and Chedure dbeeae breallii!)|^ from those kindly accents, 
caused his blood |o cnr^, even before he dtscoveiea that the 
h^py homdy who were giving (xtders for a pw of costly 
caoioets, to contain the medals &y had been collecting in Italy, 
were no other than Sir Hemy and Xisdy Montresor!— 

When th^> turned their goodly ana healthful conntmumces 
towards him, his disgust was increasedL For they were absorbed 
either , m themKlves or their cabinets, too much to have their 
wits ^ut them; and instead of reooanising hm^ as he had 
^)prehei^bd, mistodc him for some withered oeau of the Fau- 
boiug St Grormain, and with a "pardon, Monsieur,*’ stood aside 
to let the old gmtleman pass!— 

. Their recognition would have grievously annoyed him;—^but 
their non-recognition was eu impertinence still harder to be 
borne!— 

On returning home, he gravely interrogated his looking-glass 
for an explanation:—and toe dapper individual in a caoutchouc 
wig and whaleboned stock which presented itself to his scrutiny, 
attired in a coat, waistcoat, hat and gloves which lodmd as if 
made for his great grandson,—certainly exhibited few traces of 
the ” Frederick” of Clifton’s, or " Howardson ” of HaUcin- 
street.—Still, he felt that if ^ were able to discern his slight 
and elegant Gatty in the cordial middle-aged woman who shewed 
so^ mu(m solicitude about tlie jolly gentleman her husband, she 
might have returned the compliment And lo! the ^b^st he 
experienced on the occarion Wught on his fifty-seventh fit of 
the gout—While still encradled and embedded in flannel, he 
was informed one day, by La Brie, that an English lady and 
gentleman who bad called repeatedly at the hotel, during his 
indisposition, being on the eve of quitting Paris, insisted on 
seeing him, " tPancietu omfs, d milord, tpii voulaieni ltd procurer 
uiie surprise agriable'* 

While my lord was protesting against being agreeably sur¬ 
prised, satisfied that the old fiiends consisted of his former love 
and her husband, his Ariadne and her Bacchus,—a gabble of 
voices veiy unusual in his carefully-modulated estamishment, 
reached hu ear; the clatter of feminine expostulation far louder 
than he could possibly suppose to issue mom even the present 
expansitm of form of I^y Montresor.— 

"What manner of woman is this?”—^was risingvto his lips, 
when tlie door of his dressing-room was flung open, and in 
^alked a gaunt, hard-featured tomale, introducing a young man 
of gracefm %m:e and deportment, who vmnly attempted to pre¬ 
vent the intrusion she was perpetrating. 

" My dear Lord Buckhurst,” erk^ the now reedy pipe of 
poor old Lufy Bachel, as she pushed her way towards the gouty 
chair, " I would not hear of Captmn Mauley leaving Paris with¬ 
out making your acquaintance 1”— 

"Your lariysbip does me too much honour,” folteied the 
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irithered man m Hie fiaaod 

pexm^e mv otter inability to leceirA vintm« in'ii^ 
costume ana state of health. La Bdet recmekmt tMs mtm” 
The lady, however, troold not be diewn oiiL"-»Tbe had 
promised Lord and Lady Maoler, on qmtdiig Em^tod, nurir if 
she met their handsome son Fteaerick in ime wmdd ]»»<- 
sent him to Hieir <^d frieiai Lard BodEhorst; and after many 
vain attenmtSy- the case was now becoming so desperate, that die 
woohi no toi^r be demed.<—• 

** 1 am goit^ away to-mcHTOw,” she resumed,-^** and ihall be 
aexioos to g^e many of yonr old frtenda in £i^;land an accoiuit 
of your bedth, and of the establiahment of wbich tbc^ have 
heira such wonders:—or rather, of which we ail infinr anch 
wonders, since it induces you to expatriate younelf ao 
strangely T— 

The valetudinarian seemed resolved to take reihge effmnat 
this voluble attack in silence, like a tortoise within its sfaeU; for 
not a word did he utter in reply.— 

“Your servants told us you were ill?”—contmued Lady 
Kachel. “ But what of that?—At your age, people are Me- 
pared for ailment and infinnity.—As to the costuine, for wmch 
you apolo^ze, at your age one docs not expect to see a beau.”—^ 
Captain Mauley interrupted an apostremhe, under which, ficMn 
grievous starts and wincings, he concluded Lord Buckhurst to 
be suffering more tluin from twinges of the gout, to express his 
regrets at having disturbed his lordship while suflfering from hh- 
disposition.—He was charged, he said, with a thousand messages 
from his father and mother, who were on a visit to their manned 
daughter, the present Lady Langley, in the neighbourhood of 
Greyoke.—His kther, indeed, was particulmrly anxious to hear of 
the welfare of his old ^end—“ though I am sorry to say,” added 
the young man, with a smile,—** the duties of the woolsack leave 
him little leisure for the indulgence of such pleasant recoUections 
as those he appears to attach to the name of Buckhurst Yet, I 
can assure you,” he continued, finding it impossible to elidt a 
word of encouragement,—** that since he hiu become a grand¬ 
father, Lord Mauley appears to have grown ten years younger 1 
—^Wfaile staying witn my elder brother Hubert and Laay Louisa 
Mauley, last year, he enjoyed several long days with the hounds; 
and on the first day*s pheasant-shooting, was one of four guns 
that bagged a hundred and ten brace V *— 

But mat Lord Buckhurst slightly elevuted his brows aqd 
shoulders, it might have been suppose that not a syllable of w 
these filiid vaunting reached his ears.^— 

Welb my dear lord,—and what do you think of this dx ket 
two edition of your old firiend ?”—cried Lady Eachel, mdimmnt 
at his peitevenng silesMse. ** Hie Mauleys hwe got five them, 
—one handsomer than the other;—onfy that this one bcoog yonr 
godson, ought to interest you most!—For my port, i am con- 
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vinced that mople grow ^oimg agiun through their ohildren, as a 
banian-tree denveaoew life from uie down-rooting of its branches! 
—All the frffreis and motben among my contemnoraries have 
ten yean* advantage over me, —^who, like youncif, am but a 
Slithered old stidc, good <mly for faggot-wood, which no mortid 
would save from the fire.”— 

Lord Buckhorst, thus apostrophized, could not altc^ther 
lefrw from a diy cough.— 

was looking, the day before I left l^ondon,** resumed Lady 
Bachel, " at the old /^au window at White’s;—in which, forty 
yean ago, you used to figure; and 1 promise you that the 
wretch^ set of withered old i^es I saw there, my flesh 
creep,—like the valley of dry bones I—Nothing was left in town 
but the sort of superannuated younger brothen one is sure to 
find nailed like birds of prey to the clubs, all the year round, 
because nobody is fool enough to invite to his country-house , a 
man whose mind and body arc in the sere and withered leaf; 
and who has no gifts of heart to compensate for their decay!”— 

Lord Buckhurst actually shivered with suppressed rage at the 
insinuation. But he said not a word. 

“ All this you certainly escape by living abroad!” observed 
Lady Rachel. " Here, nobody cares for anybody, and it is 
therefore less noticed that you are left to witW out in lonely 
desertion the remnant of your days ! To see you so meagre, 
yellow, and peevish, does not surprise those who have no recol¬ 
lection of I'rcderick Howardson! Sir John Honey field, when 
he returned to England last year, told us he had met you under 
repmr, at Wiesbaden, or Kissingen, or some other German 
taine de Jounence, and that you reminded him of the old crazy 
houses one used sometimes to sec in Lord Eldon’s time, which 
had been fifty years in Chanceiy, having survived all those whose 
business it was to brush off the cobwebs. Poor Honeyfield! 
Since then he has died the death of the bon m'ant—apoplexy! 
But at least he enjoyed himself in his time, which is more than 
you appear to do f” 

Captain Mauley, perceiving from a certain hysena-like expres¬ 
sion m the keen eyes of the sick man, that he was becoming 
ferocious under this rattling fire, gently reminded Lady Bachm 
that her remise was in waiting. 

"No matter—no matterF’ cried she. "My old fiiend is 
breaking so fast, that I may never see him again. I may as well 
out my say, therefore, while 1 am about it!” 

Lord Budthurst shivei*ed from head to foot at the mere threat. 

"1 must not omit to tell you,” said she, speaking louder and 
louder, in the conviction that it was deafiiess which rendered 
him dumb,—" ftiat poor old Greyoke is going full £^llop to rack 
and ruin. The fttctures are spoiling from the dilapidated state 
of the roof; and the park has been let to such wretched tenants 
that the nettles overtop the timber I—^You don’t care, I know.— 
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You will never set eyes on the old place again ; and, like moat 
men, abhor the very name of your heif^at4aw!-^Bat fiir whom, 
then, in Heaven’s name, are you skinning your flints ?-^lt is well 
known you don’t spend a third of your income; and as no one 
cares a rush for you, and it may tMrefore be inlerred that you 
care not a rush for anybody, we none of us can foibear wonder¬ 
ing.”— 

Lord Buckhurst now sank back in his diair widi so frigbtfid 
an expression of countenance, that Captun Mauley iiisuited upon 
withdrawing Lady Rachel from the room; aiul the true sardonic 
lai^h greeted his ears as he conducted her down stairs. 

Before the pet apothecary, who w'as instantly sent for by La 
Brie, could arrive, his lordship’s paroxysms were tremendous.— 
The apothecary attributed his patients sudden seizure to gout 
thrown into the system; the valet, to a colere rerOrie, The 
invasion of the Goths had, in fact, driven him to the last ex¬ 


tremity. 

The poor shattered frame of die epicurean was immediately 
exjiosea without mercy to douches and depletion. But there 
remained no stamina for the stnigglc; and before Captain Mauley 
ijuitlcd Paris, he received a hUJet de faire posty appropriately edged 
with black, acquainting him that the funeral convm of Fredenck 
Lord Buckhurst would move from the llAtel de Bourcourse to 


the Cimeti^re de Montmartre, the following day, at eleven of the 
clock! It was all up with Cock Robin. As a mark of respect 
to the memory of his father’s old friend, Captain Mauley 
accepted the lugubrious invitation; and having passed under the 
costly black draperies apjjcnded by the Pompes Funebres to the 
facade of the mansion, was struck by perceiving how vast ^ ppo- 
f>ortion of the other hangings and oraaments of that hijou of a 
pjilace had been removed during the last illness of the proprietor. 
The seals of the juge de pau, it is true, were njxm a variety of 
cabinets and caskets;—^but all the choice moveables had disap- 
jieared!— 

Still more to his amazement, Captain Mauley found himself 
the only ^ncleman mourner at the funeral I Monsieur le Mar¬ 
quis de Bretancourt contenting himself with sending in his 
place, the carriage and chasseur/if his new Yankee fiatron.— 

The dentist attended in person, having; a claim against the 
estate of the deceased,—and La Brie wasm the train, as black as 
Hamlet in his suit of sables.—But the spectacle was all the better 
conducted for htiving only professional attendants, who were wpll 
up in their parts, and to whom all came easy. It was, in fact, a 
remarkably pleasant funeral. The refreshments handed round 
were from Tortoni’s; and as the only living lieing who cared 
for the xieceased in his lifetime—(a poodle presented by La*Brie 
to his washerwoman, to whom it instantly attached itself—) had 
already found a happier home, there was not a single drawback 
on the hilarity of the enfranchised establishment.— 
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I«rd Bockhi^ 1}^ ooime died intestate (^ration 

of making a will bein^; abbonmit to epicorean practice. But 
diis tended to xvnder his death a sdU further souree of grati^ca- 
don. A suit arose out of the dieted heirdup at law, wMch 
threw ten thousand poimds so bto the clutch die lasers. 
Gray’s Ion ^pped its hands therefore, and Lincoln’s rejoiced 
and was ^ad.—* 

llie Buony of Buckhurst is exdnct—So also is the memory 
of its late representative. For a ^ear ot two, indeed, whenever 
the wind was easterly, a certain vneurahk in White’s beau win- 
dow, with hair as short and white as thistledown, was heard to 
mumble to another driveller, whose eyes were gls^y as a pair of 
spectacles—“ do you remember Howardson, who was afterwards 
Lord Something or other (dead, I fancy, ior one never sees hitn 
now), how deuccdly he used to fuss when people left the door 
open when the wind was in the east ?—^Biess my soul!—^how 
deuccdly he did use to fuss!”—But these component parts of his 
in^nincant circle have also crumbled away.— 

Even the headstone erected, by contract, by the Pompes 
Fnndbres, beside hie weedy, slovenly grave at Montmartre, having 
no one to superintend its equilibrium, has sunk into the soil, so 
as to render illegible his right honourable name; the alligator 
having, in the sequel, so thoroi^hly obtained the best of it, as 
to have trampled out all trace of his unprofitable footsteps from 
the surface ot the earth!— 


STORY OF THE LOST PLEIAD. 


BT CAmtLA TOULHIK. 


SaiME on, proud Sisters 1—gem the sky, 
But mock not ye my destiny! 

Human 1 know my heart has grown. 
But never for a shining Crown, 

Wottld 1 its human love unlearn. 

And to my nulumce lost return. 

Ye pity me my lowly cboiee, 

But hear the Starry Bride rejuice I 
Sisters, believe my Crown is not 
A forfint high for Love's sweet lot 1 


Strange, human love demands, they say. 
The sacrifices mortals pay; 

Yet wealth before its altars flung. 

Or for a trophy, proudly bong. 

Within its temple, fortune, tone. 

And myriad hopes the heart could name, 
Grow ^ueless, nntil they seem 
Poor as the mem’ry of a dream! 

Sisters, my forfeit Crown is sot 

Too high a price for Love's sweet lot! 


Strange human love! None ever thinks. 
While the elixir draught she drinks. 

Too high the priceand so no st^ 

Of shame doth like a brand remain. 

If round the heart, beneath Love’s wings 

Gather all holy thoughts and things_ 

Ambition's tinsel toys are not 
A forfeit high for such a lot! 

Then grieve not for my lowly choice. 

But hear the Btarry Bride rejoice! 





THOUGHTS ON FORTUNE-HUNTING. * 

IK A SEBIU OF TCRT FAHILUB FAl>EItB. AWEE t WO VO TU MBCS tOPStj} ttW 

OF TflS P11K8BIIT DAT. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF "UABOUBT CBOSS: OB, THE STA BUSY.’ 

FABT JU. 

[The length of the paper, and our preTiouk arrug^ements, oompelled w to breijL 
off in this paper hut raontb, radter an incoa^iant ror the beni^t ^ 

the reader, are beg to state that the Eatign-Captain had arrived at Bromley, on hia 
vray to I.ondon, to consult old QuHington’s will, at Doctors' Commons; and the 
author had diverged, to tell another story of what had befidlen Jonaffian Felt, the 
hatter, at Chiaelhurst At Jonathan’s first visit, be found the botdker’s pooj tied 
to the gate, adiich rather discomposed him, by kicking at him.] 

Abrived at Baiser Cottage gate, Jonathan gave it such a awing aa 
kept it chattering to and fro, ns he winded the tortuous counse of Ae 
corriage-JToad, hoping at every turn to see his angel pop out of a holly- 
bush, or perhaps an Irish yew, whidt grow very luxuriant in tliose 
parts, for the soil is light and gravelly, in consequence (the Bromley 
barber says) of Kentish property being chiefly gavel-kind. Tho wit 
of tliat, however, we don’t undersUmd. Hop, step, and a jump, and 
at the door Jonathan stood! No ringhig, no knocking, no nothing of 
that sort; in you go—hang up your luit—and, how d’ye do? 

On the passage-table lay a e.onfouttded lot of parcels, long, brown 
paper, merecr’s-wore twrt of goods. On other occasions Jonathan 
would have “ doubted that Amelia would be extravagant,” but the 
fineness of the day and the fairness of the gipsy’s promised fortune, 
banished care and anxiety from his heart, and wiping the dust fi-om 
his boots on the woolly-brown mat, he threw open the j)Brlour-door 
like a bridegroom entering his chamber, or a real John Bull English¬ 
man determined for once to lx* happy. 

What activity within! A dapper young draper was measuring out 
sarcenets. The table was covered with pieces and patterns, white the 
sideboard exhibited bales of stockings, and parcels of linens, added to 
which three or four band-boxes sto^ in the comer. Paper in hand, 
and pencil in mouth, Amelia hent ov<ar an armful of satins, while old 
Mother Moneybags kept following the young Yardwand, to see he 
didn’t do her out of the eighth of an ell. Mary, the maid, looked 
smilingly on; for dearly women love to see the ribbons roll—parti¬ 
cularly the white ones. Altogether, it was a regular busy Baiser 
Ctettage. Baiser Cottage it vros well called; for there hod been a deal 
of Boisering done there—more than entered into poor Jonatlmn’s 
philosophy, ^ 

Now, we really believe—such is the feminine love of triumph and 
display, timt if old mothm* Moneybags hod been requested by Paul 
Pry Poole, Hamilton Reynolds, or any other eminent dramatist, to 
select “ a situation” for downright fiat extinguishment and flabber- 
gastration, she would have chosen the one in which .Tonuthan found 
her, surrounded by the trophies of victory, and the spoils of conquest! 
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EDenjboroogh himself could toiot luiTe devised a ,triumph! 

Found in the midst of matrimonial j^parationsl vOite ribbrnil for 
ever! 

< To be sur^ Jonathan had been a most provohing, undoseable sort 
of suitor—doubting, diffident, over>cautiou8 sort m <duqp, and as the 
old saw says, ** faint heart never won a fair lady.” It isn’t right, as 
times go, to be over long in closing. iSthcr take mj daughter, or 
leave her; but don’t be constantly teasing her. That was Mrs. Money- 
bags’ maxim. In this case, we don’t mean to offer any opinion. 
Mother “ Bags” might be right, or Jonathan might be right, or both 
might be right; all wc have to do with is ** facts.” 

Now, Jonathan had seen wedding preparations before^ and though 
(what the Birmingham [wjople call) not much more than ** half sharp,” 
ho was wise enough to luio%v tbcm when he saw them again. Indeed, 
there is u reckless fourteen poll-days’ ” sort of extravagance about 
matrimonial arrangements;—^twenty yards of this, forty yards of that, 
fifty yai’ds of t’otlier—unlike the usual yard-oud-three-quarters’ caution 
of the sex, in ordinary, every ><lay transactions. One would think they 
were fitting out the bride for a long race—four times round the world, 
and a distance—they get so much of everything. Jonathan was 
rather j)uzzlc(l; for knowing he had not sent his foreman to make any 
pro]K)sitiou, or even to sound tiiem on the Kubjeet, be could not devise 
how they could j)ussibly so fai' anticipate his olFer as to be making 
preparations for caiTying it out. He might, perhaps, have tliougbt it 
rather indelicate; and doubted whether a girl who was so ready to 
jump ut a man, w'ould make a steady wife or not; but iu these sort of 
suddeu surprises a man does not take all the bearings at a glance, and the 
appearance of things fitting the triuu of mind in which he had arrived, 
Jonathan thought tlic anticipated offer must have been understiKul, 
and therefore ho luiglit jura]> on to the next step on tlie other side of 
it. Accordingly, the impassioned batter bounded to the side of his 
door, and seizing the fair hand containing the pencil, ciirricd it to bis 
lips with such force and fervour, Jis to send the pointed [leucii up his 
nose! A violent fit of sneezing ensued, which gave the ladies a chance 
of jumping at their conclusions also. * 

Now, we believe if there is one thing that a high-spirited, euu- 
iiiiliially-inclined woman, hates more than .another, it is a “ slow 
coach,” and Amelia Moneybags bad certainly had her troubles with 
her butter. Whether what she had done had been all on tlic square 
or not, is immaterial—a girl is not to be kept hanging on the tenter¬ 
hooks of suspense, like a pair of old trow.sers on a slop-diop peg; and 
having had the chaiico of thiMwing Jonathon over,” as it is dassi- 
eally called, she liad not been able to resist the temptation any more 
timn she now could tlio satisfaction of making au exhibition of him, now 
tlua he bowed submissively to her yoke. Accordingly, she let him 
sneeze and splutter all over her fair band, and veiy fair and white, it 
was, with rite most elegant little taper fingers, and delicately formed 
nails, and tlien blurt out something about love, and putting his private 
mark upon her, jnst as if she were a consignment of hats, and how 
eternally he was obliged to her for anticipating his “ invoice,” and 
how sincerely he hoped the nap of their happiness might never be 
ruffled. To be sui^ it was rather too bad, considering ^ the people 
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that were present; but women don’t alwi^ know when had 

enough of a tiling, and haring sufCered ratimr sercfrdj in the riotual^ 
ling department from the effect of Jonathan’s over>catttioua procraati* 
nation, they thought they might as well bite him jwetty smartly'at 
parting. However, there^s an end of all thinga—ofibra intiuded; and 
having let Jonathan run himself out of wind, (no ^ffiicult matter for n 
pnr^, free-Cving hatter,) Mrs. Moneybags most maticiously beckoned 
him into the next room, and introduce Mm to a little podgy, porou- 
pine-heiaded, harvest-moon'faced man, squatted in an arm<«hair, suck¬ 
ing the contents of the “ Morning Advertiser”—^introduced him, we 
say, as her son-in-law elect. Nay, more; tiie closed the door, and 
left them together, like the two Kilkenny cats, to eat each other up a# 
their leisure. 

Jonathan stared like one poa^cssed; at last a sudden recollection 
came to his assistance. It was Belasco Brown, the builder, whom he 
had often seen on the box of Bromley ]k>b’s ** pair ’oss coach,” going 
up as'he was coming down; and whom Bob, with the loquacity of the 
brotherhood, had frequently jerked his cll>ow at, and pointed out as 
“ the gemman wot was a courtin’ of a girl down at ChisoUiurst,” and 
poor deluded Jonathan hod even felt a sort of interest in the buffer, 
on the “ fellow-feeling making us wondrous kind” principle. Poor 
deluded Jonathan, we say! He never laid “ that” and “ that” together 
so quiek before; but having spliecd the ideas he very soon determined 
whiit to do. And reader, wliut do you think it was? Stick Belasco 
in the gizzard? Stuff the pa|K'r down his throat? Slugs in a saw- 
pit? Pistols and coffee for two? Oh, no! That he’d go home and cry! 
Magnanimous Jonathan! One withering glance he cost at little bacon¬ 
faced Belasco, and then ladtiid towards the door; but, oh, pcrhiUoiis 
woman-kind, Mrs. Moneybags bad locked it! And worse still, Amelia 
was on her knees outside, looking through the key-hole! 

Jonathan flew round the little room like an c.'casperatcd lion in his 
den, and the day being hot, and the window up, out he went like a 
shot, leaving his hat behind him. 

Well, but we fancy wo hear some supercilious, lip-curling reader 
exclaim, “ Wliere’s the point of your story? What's all this to do 
wdth fortune-hunting? A hatter leaving his tile behind him is nothing 
extraordinary; if he couldn’t afford it, we wonder who could!” 

Reader, we didn’t promise you any **point” but it hm one notwith¬ 
standing; though, but for your timely inquiry, we believe we should 
have forgotten to give it. 'niis is it; and when you’ve read it, we 
shall be particularly obliged if you will accommodate us with a laugh. 

Jonathmi rushed down the avenue, and fastened to the gate-post 
stood that identical black pony that he had seen on his first visit. Tiie 
butcher was there, too; and seeing Jonatluxn’s hurry, concluded lie 
was after the nag, and greeted him with, “ Well, sir, d'tfou mean ^ 
have her ntnoT' Please laugh! 

But, Iiord bless us! here have we been keeping Mr. Stockdalc’s 
coach, and Ensign-Captain Arthur O’Brian O'Blatherington, waiting 
at tiie door of the Red Lion at Bromley, w'faihi we have been running 
up to shew the reader the scene of Jonathan Felt’s misfortunes at 
Chiselhurst. A tale within a tale, like a child’s nest of Imxes, or one 
of our friend B-’» storie.s, parenthesis within parenthesis. 

** All right behind!” “ Sit tight!” and away we go. 

TOL. IV. I. L 
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^ The golden laburnum flowers had set the Ensign-Captdhi iata the 
speculative train of mind that the sight of the kiddog poay set 
Jonathan Felt, while the j^proactmadon of our hero to Chiselfaurst set 
us off into that long piece of riot of a story from whieh we have 
just returaedy stem downwards, and all in the skulks. For aAoinc 
**BBmbler,” for shame; where have you been? To him!—get to 
him! Now we are on the scent again. 

As evmuDg’s cool came on, the £nsign>Captain wrapped his " mar¬ 
tial dk)ak around him,” and disdaining ^ encouragement to the loqua¬ 
cious Jehu Stockdfde, he gave himself up to delicious dreams of Idissful 
wd instantaneous wealth; not diat he was angry or mopish with 
%tockdale, but he preferred the joyous musings and ruminations of 
his own mind—^Ihe ready structure of ethered castles, to the usual 
routine of rood slang, at the expense of sheny and s^a watar, or 
** cold without.” Now for London! Ride, sii*—^ride! London—dear 
delightful London! Noble, independent place! How joyous is every 
avenue of approach to your overgrown monstrosity—how the tide of 
j)opulation begins to swell, and roU, and ebb, and flow, as, entering on 
your water-besprinkled road, the rush of her outpourings meet the 
arriver. 

An'ivcd at the then coach-crowded, but, alas! now deserted hostelry, 
the “ Belle Sauvage,” on Ludgate Hill, the Ensign-Captain took a 
liglit coffee-room supper, and repaired to early rest in one of its yard- 
encirding corridors. A barrack is not the quietest place in tbe 
world, least of all, we believe, that from which our hero had come; 
but barracks wore like tlie stillness of the tomb compared to the noise 
and racket of on old town-coaching inn. Blessed bug-biting old 
places! it was quite a misnomer talking about a “night’s rest” at one 
of them. A night’s “ scratch” would be more like the thing. Not 
that we mean to insinuate that the “ Belle Sauvage ” has anything of 
that sort. However, the Ensign-Captain didn’t care a copper for all 
the horns and horses’ hoois that sounded from daybreak in the busy 
space below; no, nor for all tlie knocks and inquiries of boots as to 
whether he was the “ gemman ” for the Ipswich heavy or the Fal- 
moutli light, or if he wasn’t “ goiii’ ” to Ediubro’, or hadn’t boedted 
a place throughout for Bath, lie didn’t e.ven d—n him; but at the 
delivery 4)f each negative, turned in his little cot, and bugged himself 
with the idea of lofty four-{K)$t beds, with damask hangings, marble 
wash-hand stands, with (,’liina jugs, and Windsor, or Castile soap,— 
we even Iwjlieve the luxurious dog tliought of a swing mirror, but 
this we trust was fur tlie Missis. 


As St. Paul’s deep-toned clock struck the hour of nine, the Ensign- 
Ctptmn was contemplating his jierson in the large plate glass windows 
of the noble sliops on Ludgate Hill; and ere the lost thrill had spent 
itself on the morning air, tlic gallant youth was at the archway leading 
to Doctors* Commons. And here let us exhort all “ nice young men ” 
to emulate the Captain’s earliness. It is a good thing, especially at 
Doctors’ Commons, where the clerks look u|>on nice young men as 
“ interlopers” int^ering with their friends, the “ six and eightpence 
worths,” and would rather throw them over than assist them. The 
novice’s awkwardness bothers them when they’re busy, whereas a 
little polite palaver will even gain assistance in tbe morning. 
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Odi, 1^ die povrmt Ensign-Ceptdn Arthur 
ii^tan knew thii^ end it wotild ill bMwie a gcmnine deecendent dT One 
of the rale odd kings of Ireland to be wanting in pcditeoeae. AdMkd- 
ingl^, having dnf<^ed his way down Dean’s-oourt, across Great 
Cua^kne, and down Bell Yard, imtil ** PafiaoaATtVR W«u*- 
OTnoB ** newly stared him out of countenance above a door in Ormt 
Kni^t Rider-street, he addressed himself in the blandest manner to 
a young gentleman, in a green cut-away coat and arm-sleeves, inti- 
mating his behwt, and in a very short space of time, a volume of wills 
was laid upcm tlie desk, with the very one he wanted copied the Imtt 
upon its parchment pages. It was just proved, and scarce a thumb- 
mark soil^ its whitened fairness. 

How the Ensign-Captain's heart beat as he recognised the now 
well-known name of Simon Gullington! Thus he read:— 

This is the last will and testament of me, Simon Gullington, of 
Camelford, in the county of Cornwall, Esquire, one of his roiyesty's 
justices of the peace, and a deputy-lientenant of the said county.” 

“ What a respectfible jontleman!” <ixclaimed the Ensign-Captain 
when he had got so fai-. 

Then he proceeded, and read all about Simon's sound and (liH}>osing 
mind, but rayther weak bedy, and the magniliceni bequest of two 
thousand a-ycar to his dear wife Ilebccca. 

“ Och, by the jwwersl but that’ll cut a hole in the fortune, 1 fed* I” 
exclaimed our hero as be read it, and all about liis real and personal 
estate, and tin mines, with ei'oss-i'cinatndcrs, which the Ensign-Captain 
looked upon os a sort of testamentary handicap to bring all the 
daughters to equal weights. Then wln'.n ho came to Uic codicil, and 
found the old girl had cut her stick, how delighted he was. He almost 
shouted witli joy at the discovery; and he thought he could never 
sufficiently commend Simon Gullington’s prudence in leaving his 
housekeeper five liumlred a-year instead of imirryiiig her auti very 
likely giving her two thousand. <.)eh, by the iK>wersI it was almost 
too much for liiui! Sure, he'd lx*en u most respectable ould jontleman, 
fit to associate with a rale deseoiidaat of tiu* ould kings of Ireluid. 
What a monument he’d put up U) his ineTut)ry! Then hi.s considera¬ 
tion for his servants. Och, if was beautiful! Butler, f(M>tman, groom, 
coachman, gardener, and keeper—what English “ keepers,” Irish 
** sportsmen” call. What would Barber Beauirtont, or Mr. Morgan, 
the actuary, estimate the ould jontleman’s means at? Siirely not less 
than six thousand a-^ar! Call it four, for safety—one a-pit‘cc for 
the daughters. Tin mines tf>o—a inon«‘y /;«/, in fact! Tlio devil 
take the cross-remainders! He didn’t earc fur them. Most likely that 
most respectable ff)Otmaii was the very jontlctoaii in enjoyment of 
his departed father-in-law’s benevolence. And mayls;, that %va.s the 
very same butler too. Bless his cheerful countenance! He lookel 
like a decanter-carrier—^nioe nate fellow. “ Sherry or Madeira, sir?” 
“ Champagne^ if you please!” 

Never had Ensign-Captain Arthur O’Brian O’Blatberington ma<le 
so satisfactory a search before. The will earned monetary conclusions 
so strong on the face of it, that he hadn't recour.‘>e to Ids thumb-nails 
or letter-backs to carry away any of the lumi»s of information it 
contained—a practice familiar to all searchers, and adopted for the 
purpose of defrauding the clerks of their copy-money. The two tliou- 
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salkd ft-year to his deatr wife Rebecca, tbe subsequ^t liberal proyiskm 
for hie housekeeper, with the introdu^ion of such a varied of serrants^ 
and tbe mention of real and personal estate, and tin mines t<^e^r, 
with the powdmed footman and fat bailer at Tnabri^e Wells, all 
formed so delightful a realization in the £nsign<Captain’s bndn of 
money pots without end, that he strode out of Doctors’ Commons, and 
walk^ down Ludgate Hill a jHirfect exemplification of haziness. 
Och, by the powers! but he was happy—^he was joyous! By the 
great gun of Athlone, what a chance it was! Make Mmself and three 
Mends, and no chance of cross-remainders! Twice four’s eight— 
what a party they’d have. Who should they be? Let’s see. There 
was dear old Lieutenant O’Keefe, thirty years in tlie service, with 
divil a rap hut his pay and a Waterloo medal; sure he should be one. 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Keefc.—Dear old broth of a boy! Wouldn’t he 
make a man of him. And jolly Barney Brallaghan! 

“ Don’t any nay, canny Jody Flannaghan, 

Only say, that you love Barney Brallaghan 

and little Billy O’Leary. Och! sure, Billy O’Leary should be served 
—^meiTy little Billy O’Leary, and Arthur O’Brady, and Harry O’Grady. 
Och, by the powers! but he’d got over many. Never mind, they 
should draw lots, and the fortunate holder should give the loser a 
thousand pounds—say a thousand—or a share in a tin mine—both 
perhaps. 

Well, the upshot of it wa.s, that returning to Chatham by one of 
those amphibious amalgamations of English coaches and French 
ililigences—a double-bodied veliicle with fat and heavy horses, which 
travelled at a most uncomfortable pace for a man in our hero’s hurried 
state of mind—^lic singled out three meritorious brother officers, all of 
the Emerald Isle (God bless ’em!), to whom he appropriated the three 
pcony-facied Miss Gullingtons. ‘'QwicA” being the word, they soon 
hail their heat traps packed up, and sunset that day saw them entering 
Tunbridge Wells in a yellow barouche with four piping posters. No 
time was lost, and they were marchidg in double file upon the common 
by eleven o’clock the next morning. Ensign Captain Ai'thur O’Brian 
O’Blatherington ai’m-in-arm with Miss Serephina, Lieutenant (now 
Major) O’Keefe and Miss Susannah, Barney Brallaghan and Miss 
Henrietta, and Billy O’Leary with Miss Louisa. Sure the girls 
thought a miracle had been ^Yrought in their ^vour. Sweethearts 
a-piece all in a shower. 

“ News, girls, news ? I’ve got great news to tell— 

A wagou-toad of sweethearts arc come to town to sell.” 

JJut our dear fair friends, whose ideas in these matters travel much 
quicker than our pen can do, will have jumped to the conclusion, that 
a quadripartite alliance, as Lord Asliburton would say, took place, and 
our dear male pupils we well know will be anxious to hear how the 
tin mines turned out. Well, the devil and all be in it, if those tin 
mines weren’t the ruin of the whole thing! 

Old Simon GuUington—Gu//ington he was well called, for he was 
as^ big a flat as ever was foaled—^not content with the manor or lord¬ 
ship or reputed manor or lordship of “ Wingaway Tower,” in the 
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said Connie ^ Comwidl, and the noble vdl«iinibered eetote vi lo^t- 
o<MQe>light«ga^" near Jfi^orton Fitzwarren, in the cowUy of Sdnoerseti 
with the peipetaal advowson of ** Tie-him-up-taghV* in the couskiijr 
York, bringing him in a elear net rental of six Siouaand a>jear, most 
needs tty his luck in a tin mine. Now, anybody who knows anything 
about mines, gold mines, lead mines, tin mines, coal mines, or any 
swt of mines, knows that, of all ravenom, consuming, insatiaHe 
maws, there is nothing to equal the appetite of a mine. The mint 
itself would hardly appease the cravings of a bad one. Old GuUing- 
ton’s was the worst of the bad. It woidd make our arms ache to copy 
the outlay and expense he was at. The boring and sinking the steam- 
engines, with their enormous piston-rods and cytinders, tlie pumps, 
the bmlers, and balance-bobs, the steam-whims, und stamping-engines, 
with the sumpmens and changing-houses, smiths’ and carpenters’ 
shops, counting-store, captains, engineers, sampling, casting, tin- 
dressers, assay-offices, powder-magazines, covered sawpits, smith’s 
shop, with convenience for fifty forges, twenty large machine-turning 
lathes, and cottages for fifteen hundred workmen, all built on the 
« grand Gullington consol and aggrandizement mines” as he called 
them. Suffice it to say, that the manor or lordships, or reputed 
manors or lordships of “ SVingaway Tower,” witli the noble estate of 
“ Light-come-light-go,” and the perpetual advowson of “ Tie-him-up- 
tight,” were soon thrust undei'gfound, and that between the time of 
making his will und providing for liis said dear wife Rebecca, ho 
had got rid of five-sixths of liis property; and his sound and disposing 
mind being seriously affected by the unfortunate turn his affairs had 
taken, it followed the example of his myther declining body, and 
Simon Gullington soon followed his money underground. 

The executors, as usual, walked in, and finding the afiairs in a 
glorious state of confusion, w^hed their hands of them with all con¬ 
venient speed, by selling the whole affair, stones and all, consisting of 
huge quantities of iron, boiler, and kibble plates, hilts, leather, tallow, 
grease, old copper, and lead, old brass, 20,000 fathoms of wood and 
iron, tramroa^ debenture, and other timber, coals, rope, stuffing- 
boxes, and glands, and the Lord knows what! which, after deducting 
the funeral, testamentary, and executors’ expenses, left about a thou¬ 
sand a-year, five hundred of which was bespoke for the housekeeper, 
and a dirty five hundred was all that was left for the four Miss Gull- 
ingtons and their four devoted husbands! 

* 

Note. 

Scene—T he author pacing up and dovu his deu rubbing his hands with glee at 
having finished the article, and considering how he shall spend the lOOl he’s 
to have for writing it 

Enter Prihteb's DEVtu Please, sir, Mr. Ainsworth sajs he doesn’t think %e 
story an square, because the ladies were living in a fine hoose, with weiaodahs and 
a butler, and powdered Johnny, and he doesn’t think it could be done for the 
money. 

Author. My compliments to Mr. Ainsworth, and tell him the ladies were Uvmg 
in the back of the house, and the servants belonged to the lodger in front-~Bnd 
here, tell Mr. Ainsworth the reason the old boy didn’t marry bis hooaeke^r wa>, 
that he found his aiEurs were rayther decUning, and he thought it was ttne to be 
prudent 

Pbinteb’s Devdl (osufe) Ob, my I that’s just why he should, and then he’d 
have got her for nothi^ 




THE THREE IKDIAHS. 


iFnm the Germm qfNicobnu Letum.)* 

BT JOHN OXEinrOBD. 

Now in itonn great Heav’n ita aagee apaaka, 
Nov to sbivera trees it breaks^ 

Niagsra’sf roice its thundera drovn. 

Seoorges bnght of flame—its lightninga flash,— 
Sooarges, that tbe foaming vaters la^ 

Till, with svelling rage, they harry down. 

Yonder Indians, standing on the shore. 

Watch the billows as they wildly roar,— 

Listen to the wood’s dnll dying noise. 

One is aged, and his hair is white. 

Yet, above his years, he stands upright 
Those two others are his gallant rays. 

On his sons now looks the aged sire; 

I>arker than the clouds that glance of ire. 

Though the sky they blacken as they roll 
And his eyes, a wilder lightning dart 
Than tbe storm, where cloudy masses part. 

Thus he speaks fh>m lus indignant soul :— 

** Corse the Whites—each vestige of their name I 
Corse the waves, on which the traitors came; 

When, Uke beg^s, first our land they sought! 
Gales that urged their ships, I curse ye w t 
On the rocks a thousand curses fall. 

That they did not shatter tl^^ to nought. 

" Hither now their vessels daily come, 

Ev’ry one strikes wounds into our home, 

Poison’d arrows, o’er the sea they fly. 

^ the robber-troop of all bereft— 

Ho, not all; our deadly hate is left— 

Haste, my children—haste, and let us die.” 

Thus he ; and now their boat they free 
From its fast’nlngs to the willow-tree; 

Now they press upon the current strong. 

Now resign’d, their oars afar they cast; 

Father, sons—^lock’d in embraces fhst— 

All begin to sing their dying song. 

Loud and lasting is the thunder's crash— 

O’er the boat of death the lightnings flash— 
Sot-mews wild, with joy, around are whirl’d; 
Bat no terrors can these men appd, 
ffinsdng sdll they shoot into the Fall— 

Down tbe cataract they now are hnrl’d 1 


« Those amokaoiraiiyaiiaceriBodaraiGcnBanpostryiiieeilnot betaOnaedthattliiitooBlr 
an aunated naae of Ooimt gtrAtenan, one of the arantMt Ivitoal writers of the day-—. O. 
t Lenan proae w noes the word ** Niagdim*' with tbe penultimate hmai and as iMsls the aun 

e easing proDundatlaa, and moreoTW. that actnaliy in use among tba Imhans, I bave-adootad 
> thongh perfectly aware that the Bn^teb oanaUr lay tbe accent on the second syllaUe.—j. O. 
t Ataaott Utetal: ** Aufrecht cbenagend srine Jahi^*'—J. O. 



THE TBEASUBE-FINDERS. 

BT B. B. FITMAH. 

PART I. 

It is R well known fact that for many years subsequent to the ^hsastrous 
^)och of the Frendi revolution, treasure of 4ifferent kinds, both in 
money and jewels, was from time to time found buried in the earth in 
various parts of the country. The nobles and other perscms of dis¬ 
tinction who adhered by habit and principle to the fallen fortunes of the 
Bourbons, were glad to escape with their Uves from the convulsions that 
shook France to its centre. To protect their property in such a state 
of things was of 0001*86 impossible, and they were too happy if they 
could avoid by instant flight the premature and violent deaths of many 
of their friend. Hence it followed, as a matter of necessity, that th^ 
were compelled to hide away their eflTects by any method that mort 
readily presented itself: to buiy it seems to have been the means 
usually adopted. Numbers of these unfortunate persons died in fcneign 
exile, as much from privation as from broken hearts; some after a 
lapse of jesfB returned to their native country, but only to find the 
home of their ancestors despoiled, or perhaps in ruins, their hidden 
treasure withdrawn from its concealment by some lucky discoverer, and 
the remnant of their family scattered and dead, or else (oh, most hard 
of all to bear!) joined to the ranks of the usurper. In some very few 
cases the real owners of the property succeeded at length in recovering 
it, but these instances were of such rare occurrence as to be merely the 
exceptions to a rule which the sad events of that period too well 
established. The following incident, as connected with these facts, is 
authenticated in the district where it happened, and still lives in Ihe 
remembrance of many of the inhabitants. 

About the year 1818, three men of the small town of Lamballe, in 
the department of lie et Yilaine, had occasion to travel on matters 
relating to their business to Le Faouet, in the department of Morbihan, 
Lower Brittany. The journey was a long tme and the road in many 
places wild enough, more especially as they neared the forests with 
which that territory abounds; but this did not prevent them from 
tmdertaking it onibot, with the assistance of now and then a cast in 
some wagon or cart tlmt might happen to be passing. They were by 
no means well supplied with fon^, but with bread, onions, and cider, 
and a pipe in their mouths (that never-failing resource of a Frenchman), 
they considered themsdves tolerably provided for. 

A light heart and a contented spirit ore after all die best auxiliaries, 
and these two out of our three travellers eminently possessed: the tii^ 
wore a more clouded expression of brow, seeming indifferent to the 
careless chat and noisy laugh of his companions, and yet from his years 
he should have been the liveliest of the triOr for youth's soft down was 
Btill upon his cheek—in fact he could not have numbered more than 
nineteen or twen^ years; but although the age of Pierre Arnaut 
was the period of the " supahine of the heart," yet there appeared to be 
a we^t upon that of the young man which neither the excitement of 
exercise nor the cheerful society of his unde Jacques and his oomrade 
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J«ftn Dupaa, had' power to Ughtoi. Left aa o^haa in i^ljr dnld^kood, 
Pierre iiad been brought up entity bj bis ande, for whom ha con¬ 
sequently felt the affection of. a s<»>, and had by him. been tai^ht his 
own tiude, that of a watchmaker. Dependent aa he waa .apcm hu 
relative for support} until by industry he should be enabled to set up in 
business for himself^ he had yet had the imprudence to form an att^- 
ment to a young woman of his native towni the daughter of an opdent 
farmer, who. fully returned his passicto; but the father refund his 
consent to a match where the bridegrc^m would have nothing to bring 
to the common stock but an unblemished character and a warm affection 
for Louise. The elder Ainaut, whose own means were small, was not 
desirous that bis nephew should establish himself in life before he had 
some more certain prospects of subsistence; but, however,heremembOTed 
the time when he himself was young, and could scarcely blame an im¬ 
prudence whicli his own warm temperament would have rendered him 
very likely to fall into under similar circumstances. Besides, Louiso 
Gamier was handsome, and though but eighteen, was accounted the 
best spinner and dairy-woman for miles round, and had acquired habits 
of ste^iness and good management for beyond her years, in consequence 
of long superintendence of a large family of young brothers and sisters, 
having lost her mother during d^dhood. 

An engagement between the young people was secretly filled, which 
had alresriy existed above twelvemonths, but without, as lit appeared, 
much likelihood of its terminating according.to their wishes. The 
father of Louise, a careful, prudent man, and fond of money, continued 
inexorable; and Pierre Arnaut worked on, feeding upon love and ex¬ 
pectation, though gradually the ** sickness of hope deferred” began to 
rob his cheek of its ruddy hue, and his spirits of their elasticity. 

Things were in this state, when the elder Amaut received a letter 
from a fiiend at Le Faouet, informing him that he had entered into a 
contract for a supply of watches, among other articles, for exportation 
to the colonies; and knowing his old acquaintance to be skilful in his 
calling, he thought it would be doing him a good toi'n to give him 
the offer of making some, desiring him at the same time, if the propo¬ 
sition was likely to suit, to repair to Le Faouet, in order to make final 
arrangements, and to bring with him a’ few specimens of his craft. 
Arnaut not being, as we have said, particularly well to do in the world, 
and considering that if tliU employment should prove lucrative, he 
would have it in his power to assist his nephew, lost no time in making 
preparations for his journey, taking Pierre wi^ him, and leaving his 
Uttle sh^ in charge of liis wife. It happened that a neighbour, Jean 
Dupas, had also occasion to travel into hiorbihan; and thus the three, 
profiting . by the opportunity of each other’s society on the road, 
departed in emnpany. 

f^Several days paraed without anything material occurring. They 
went principally on foot for the si^e of economy, the two elder be- 
guHing the way by conversation, and occasionally rallying their young 
companion cm his melancholy. They had arrived withm six leagues of 
their destinatiem, and were passing the outskirts of a forest, when 
Dupas, to. whom the countiy was well known, proposed that ibey 
should proceed by a path out in the wood, rather than continue the 
high road, as beii^ a saving of more than half a league. To this Ihe 
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others assented^ ai^ tonditg into the fittest, fallowed their oonirade’s 
guidance. Aft^ walking some time, they resolved to sit down and 
partake of their frugal repast upon the trunks of some feBed trees, 
which offered a tolerable convenience for the purpose. Nenr to this 
place the path they were in was crossed by another; and at the junction 
of the two, according to tbc custiHn of Catholic nations, a womlen 
crucifix had been in times past erected; but, from the effects of time 
and the weaBier, the wood ha^decayed, and the crucifix, broken off at 
its pedestal, waslying on the grmind. Our travellers, though notpossess- 
ing any extraordinary sliare of religious fervour, had yet the usual 
Bomui-catholic reverence for the Cross, to which tliey felt they should 
he shewing an heretical disrespect by leaving it in its present prostrate 
condition. As soon, therefore, as their simple meal was concluded, 
they set to work to prop it on its original resting-place; this, however, 
was found to be impossible, on account of the decayed state of the 
pedestal, which gave way when the slightest weight was placed upon it. 
Unwilling to relinquish their laudable object, they consulted how they 
might best restore this, the great emblem of their faith, to its projier 
position. They at last bethought them of digging a hole close by the 
side of the pedestal, so as firmly to insert the lower part of the cross in 
the ground: they had, of course, nd^ools adapted to such a purpose, 
but ingenuity effects wonders; after a little, search, they found some 
pieces of slate (of which there were quarries in the neighbourhood), 
and these were sufficiently sharp to cut into the earth, and scoop it out 
without much difficulty. They had continued tlieir employment for 
some minutes when Pierre, who, from his youth and strength was 
making greater efforts than his friends, struck his slate against some 
hard substance. Imagining it to be a stone, he was about to endea¬ 
vour to remove it with his hand; hut the elder Aruaut, whose natural 
sagacity had been quickened by the experience of a long life, stopped 
him with the remark that he thought the substance, whatever it was, 
emitted a strange hollow sound. As he spoke, Jacques again struck 
it a harder blow, and then they all became aware that an unusual noise 
proceeded from it. Urged by curiosity, the travellers hastened to 
loosen the earth in which it was imbedded, and to raise it from the 
hole; but the weight was so great, they were several times obliged to 
pause in their exertions in order to recover breath. 

They at length succeeded in lifting up and exposing to the light of 
day a wooden case, having the appearance of a small writing-de^, but 
black with dirt and time, and of An excessive weight. With many 
exclamations of wonder, the men hastily endeavour^ to open it, and 
the hinges were so decayed, that by using a pocket-knife as a lever, 
they were after afewefibrts enabled to raise the lid. If their surprise 
at finding the box was great, it was redoubled at sight of the contents. 
Many thousand francs, with several louis, and some articles* of 
jewellery, presented themselves to the delighted gaze of the finders. 
The case had evidently been packed in haste, for some of the jewels 
were carelessly wrapped in paper, which now dropped into pieces from 
decay, and others, appi^ently equally valuable, were not enveloped at aQ. 
^A considerable timeVas spent in admiring the treasure contained 
in the casket, and in congratulating themselves and each other on the 
fortunate discovery they had made; they then proceeded to couttt 
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IIm n^ to t]^ lato thiee «qttal 
thi^ i&oiidd «!iive at dtothutooD, and to keep eeeret Snm erety- 
boat &e fiaee of iadk'that liad b^Ulen tiiem; to himever gom 
CatocStoB mey toi^t Iiave itown tontiulves as ragardad the amo^ 
shent ef the erocubc, they yet had not adBcient of the vitd spiiit oi 
relSgiaa to f<d)pw tlM requisition of toir church in distributiti^ the 
aai0&ey tbns found among the poor. ^ 

They presently continued their journey, taking it by turns to carry 
the box. Evening, however, surprised thmn betoe they had ac¬ 
complished the distance they intended, in consequence of the long 
delay in the forest, and they were yet far froto Le Faouet. There 
was a village of some importance within a league of the place where 
they were; but after a short consultation, it was agreed to take 
pobi>e6sion for tlic night of an old decayed cowhouse, or shed, that 
stood in a corner of a field by the road-side, rather than sedk for 
quarters in the village; for l^e all persons conscious of having ft 
secret to conceal, they dreaded lest tlie eye of curiosity should pierce 
their mystery, even though a little precaution would make such dis¬ 
covery extremely unlikely. Tbit travellers possessed the materials for 
striking a light for their lantern; and on examining the hut, it was 
found to be sufficiently commodious for afibrding a night's lodging to 
men whom previous habits had rendered indifferent to luxurious 
accommodation. But their wallet of provisions was empty, and how 
to obtain a supply for supper became the next question. It was finally 
determined to draw lots, for one of the party to go to the village 
before mentioned to purchase the necessary articles for a repast more 
substantial than usual, by way of celebi ating their good fortune. The 
lot fell upon Jean Dupas, who, taking ^vith iiim the requisite sum, 
commenc^ his walk at a round pace. 


RUSLAND CHABEL, VALE OF RUSLAND. 

BY KISS 8KEI.T0N. 

< There is a little chapel on a hill. 

The moontain breezes sing around the shrine. 

The wild wind sweeps the narrow aide at will, 
Throngh latticed panes at will the snnheams sbiaew 
Ro durouding curtain sheds a solemn gloom*— 

Mo glowing pane is rich with varied dyes; 

O’er DoUe rest is rear’d no marble tomb. 

Where dost with kindred dost in domher lies. 

Ob, ttirie waydde chapel t rude and lone 
^ Thoa art|. yet made most glorious by the might 
Of fiuthl whose power can ruse the nftlaed stone 
Into an altar of celestial light, 

Making this hornble chapel on the hill 
A temple God himself will not ^sdain to filL 








THE EL<|lSTON PAPEBa 

EDITED BT GBOBGB KATMOND. 
warn AN ZIXV8TBAT10N ON STKBt, BT OEONQK CBOINSHANN.* 

StuAel^. “ I’ll make a vidow of yoa."—T hs GausRhiHi. 

XXVIII. 

lilLLiSTOK may now bo considered to luive attained that culmination of 
public favour, wliicli the contiguvution of the stars had predicted, at 
his birth. The year 1809 had advanced Napokmt and the Comedian 
to the {weendant of tlnur glory. IVntjram mid Drury were inter¬ 
woven ! The forms of the two actors stood out in bold relief from the 
crowded canvass of evcnfc<, and either felt he had no longer a rival, 
except in the contemplation of each other. Destiny seemM enamoured 
of the ptu'allel; wilder and more, hazardous wore their projects yet to 
come, but success hail attained its zenitii, and though more fiery in 
p^ogre^s, the day was still wasting, and tlic moments numbered. 

it may be well suspected by those whose tastes have led tluun to a 
close acquaintance with what is "called *• life,” that KUiston, by nature 
well-favoured, skilled in the ait ol' jdcasing, with faissions, which like 
wine, arc termed “ generous,” and wdth tin*, attraction of a sparkling 
notoriety, was open to some of those perils so insoparahle fnun a state 
of polite community. 

Under the gaudy guise of “ bonne forhiru " the Siren conceaks her 
snaky trovsscs—youth, bloo«l, imagination, vanity, and money in the 
purse,” are alike equally assailed, anil when we recollect how vulner¬ 
able was our hero, (if he may be still permitted to i-etain the title,) 
collectively and sevoraily in these particulars, it will be as little 
doubted wliat was the issue of the conflict. 

Elliston, who was really fond of Jjis wife, and when in her company 
preferred her to any other woman on earth, might have been stained, 
perhaps, at hearing In*, was not a gotni husband. Constantly in the 
habit of listening to his own praises, and never subject to direct 
reproaches, he amused his conscience with a convenient credulity, 
whilst he indulged his inclinations with the more substantial fare of 
their hearty gratification, 'fhat affection which he really possessed, 
was but an involuntary virtue, which he never dreamt of protecting 
by either fortitude or restraint, and so long as he cajoled himself that, 
when palled by the traffic of unrighteous pleasure, he returned to his 
ovm home with the chastened feeling of its intrinsic repose, and made 
confession of the same, he hadi shewn the best proof of domestic 
obligations, and given the best redemption of his conjugal pledge. 

The ingenious Mr. Tom Jones lias said, speaking of domestic infideli¬ 
ties, “ How little does a nrife suspect the small share which such an 
affair has with the heart!” but surely we need not trouble;iOur readers 
with th6 refutation of so fatuous a sentiment. The offering of the 

* It will be observed the present illnstration Las reference to the September 
Number of these papers. 
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heart is surely tainted by a derelietion of duty; and it is but the 
tenacity of nature a little outliving tlie corruption of the will. 

The &ct is, Elliston had now become ^borough man of pleasure. 
Lejeu, le vin, et les femmes either occupi^ him in turns, or not un* 
frequently made one common cause. Ilis own vainglorious resolu- 
tions-^thc exhortations of hts uncle and that memorable passage of 
Dr. Johnson, which his djdng relative had put into his hands, and 
which, out of respect to botli, our graceless subject had transcribed 
from Cambridge, to his wife, were all equally forgotten, were lost at 
play, were buried in the bowl, or more basely ^shonoured in the 
blandishments of his mistresses. He Jiad little reflection but wliat arose 
from the wrctclmd chagrin of the hazai’d table; and to satiety alone 
w'as owing any temporary show of decorum. 

It is not to be supposed that from the watchful alarms of a devoted 
wife, or from the quick apprehensions of ah mtelligent woman, these 
were things wliich could hope for any concealment. Mrs. Elliston 
felt them keenly, but met them Aviscly; she well knew if the strongest 
tie Avere broken, little could be expected from inferior restraint— 
strife and objurgation but gratify the [)as.sion of complaint, but make 
no point in the recuperation of the lost—her reproaches Averc only 
those she “ could n<jt spare him”—the depression at her heart, and the 
cloud of .sadness Avhich sat A^H*ightily on her broAv. 

The hirm of play* by Avhich hjlliston Avas chiefly infatuated Avas 
hazard, and this he Avould follow at any brief opportunity Avhich his 
more t)stensiblc engagjuneuts attbrded him At no period of tlie day 
<lid it come amiss; and the pecuiniary supplies Avhicli he hud received 
under his uncle’s Avill, added but fresh fu(*l to the clement, rendering 
“ abundance the means of Avant.” Hut this pursuit, varied only by 
indulgences equally «lemoralizing, had no potver yet over his constitu¬ 
tional energy, none to«livcst his mind Irom new schemes of professional 
speculation. The hcatc<l and protracted pastime of the previous night 
borrowed not a monuiiit from his more creditable occupations of the 
morrow. Punctual at his appointments, in full possession of hi.s subject, 
uml directing th(j routine of business, his bodily coiistitutiuii long sus¬ 
tained him in these multifarious draughts u)ton its resources, Avliich if 
singly and Avell directed might have rendered liim the brightest ornament 
of dramatic art, either operative, literary, or intellectual. 

It Avos, ala.s! but a Icav years aftcrw'nrds Uiat his legal adviser 
had occasion to remark, “ ]<jlIiston, you come to me fresh drunk at 
night and stale drunk in the morning, and expect me to talk with you 
on matters of business; depend upon it sobriety is as good a policy as 
honesty.” But, ns Mr. D’Israeli observes, “ the errors of men are as 
instructive as their virt\ies,” Ave may claim permission to proceed. 

Amongst the number of Elllston’s gambling associates ivas a gentlc- 
m#n of tlie medical profession, residing in the city. To this individual 
Elliston had lost, from time to time, considerable sums of money; and 
under strong suspicion of foul play in his adA’crsary. But Ave would 
by no means extend any misjudged pity to him who is a prey to 
sharpers, for his fate is too frequently only that of a less skilful knave 

* It has been curiously obseived, by a biographer of Mossop, that, abstracted from 
'.he siu of gaming and the A'ices concomitant on the bottle, he was otherwise a most 
respectable man I 
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within the fangs of a greater; and although nottlte slightest imputation of 
unfairness was ever attached to the subject of these memoirs, }^t he must 
be content to shore no bett9 sympathy in liis distresses than that with 
which we ore accustomed to regal'd the overthrow of biack-legs them¬ 
selves. 

In spite of these occurrences, “frequent losses and no reverse,” 
Blliston was still an ami de maism of his city acquaintance, who, 
whether bleeding his victims at home or his patients abroad, wa» 
equally turning all occupations to the same profitable account, and with 
just an equal respect to principle. The truth is, the general prac¬ 
titioner had an exceedingly ju-etty wife, wrho though scarcely meriting 
a milder fate than that which awaited her in sueli an union, ivas never¬ 
theless the subject of the basest perfidy; for tlie husband having 
speedily squandenjd the “ pn’tty little fortune” his own (Caroline had 
brought by marriage, she was now either totally neglected or valued 
only as the eoriveniont instrument to more extensive plunder. The lady, 
however, was not one of those ireiik-minded persons, who take these kind 
of matt(‘rs greatly to heart, for, likt; a aeovsihlc woman, she fai* more 
valued tljc admiration of many than the affection of one; and as this 
precisely suited the sporting pra(^tition(>r’s “ hook,” he was inclined to 
believe liis matrimonial scrip might some day or oUier turn out n(» 
idle investment. 

This lady was w^ell cnkmlatcd to engjige the W«sc imagination of 
the eomeilian, while he liimself, ever ready with that secpiacious 
.sophistry by wlii('h principle is more insulted thiiu by o[ien diifiance, 
looked ou his annvtory intercoursf! in this direction as an act of self- 
justice, and any dividend of the wife’s favour, as a kind of set off to 
the husband’s obligations; or perhaps boldly justified his own invest¬ 
ment of the citadel, by the governor’s almndoiiment of the fortifications. 

An incident occurred in the course of this intimacy, ludicrous enough, 
if we could but divest it somewhat of its less impudicimts nature, which 
we will only notice e» passant. Klliston, on om^ of these “ winr* anil 
walnut re-unions,” had proposed to this lady an excursion to the delight¬ 
ful town of Scvi-noaks, and us her liushand was not to be admitted 
into the .-ciTct, (for though as.-nred]y he nas one “ not wanting what is 
stolen,” yet in a court of law, like them all, he would doubtless appear 
“ the most afteetionate and attaehi'd of husbands,”) the expedition was 
to be conducted by some dexterity cm berth sides. 

The three days’ absence of the medicad gentleman at rf^ncaster, 
might have rendered the lady’s c- cgpe safe enough, as far as be was 
concerned, but it was deemed expedient to take some precautions in 
respect of good-natured frieml>» and casual acquaintances, with wliicli 
most neighbourhoods swnrni, who might perhaps conceive it a bqunden 
duty to rcimovc any blissful iguoi'ancc from before the eyes of a 
husband, and hel]) liira liberally to the tree of knowledge, and all Su; 
consequences of the fruit deyout. It was tlierefon* arranged that the. 
lady should equip herself in a suit of mourning, a.-sisted hy the most 
positive of all female disguise—a widow’s cap. Thus attired, she was 
to glide stealthily from home, when, at an appointed spot, the comedian 
was to receive her into a hackney conch, whence they were to proceed 
across the water, and subsequently start by [)o>t-chaise for the salu¬ 
brious retreat of Sevenoaks. 

“ Expectata dies aderat.”—The morning dawned; and the lady pre- 
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pared herself for the part die was called on to enact, with that self- 
possession of nerve, as ahnost to have induced belief the character wore 
no longer fictitious. In perfect safe^ tUs ** lone woman” traversed 
tlie street of her own abode, and, after threading sundry by-ways, ar¬ 
rived, within a few minutes, at the appointed corner, where tlie enter¬ 
prising actor was in readiness to receive her. 

Here they entered a hackney-coach, but taking unwisely the direc¬ 
tion of Ludgate Hill, their progress was, for a considerable time, im¬ 
peded by the multitude of veliiclcs wldch are always encountered on 
this spot. During this suspense, sundry persons, well-known to our 
exemplary wife and widow, passed and re-passed, whilst the lady’s 
security was undoubtedly owing to the nature of her disguise, and 
her own imfHU'turbability of manner. 

Having traversejd Blaekfriars Bridge, this worthy couple reached 
the spot where the post-chaise was in waiting, and Elliston, with a 
grace and easy audacity which would have become Ranger himself, 
tendered his services to the tronsrhedation of his companion. 

At this moment, a gawky lad, in a tawdry livery, laden w’ith cheese, 
grocery, and other articles of household consumption, who had been 
loitering at a shop-window near the spot, now suddenly rushed forward, 
and costing himself beibre the widow, in the most grotesque posture of 
alarm, began to blubbci' out, in disjointed accents of distress, “ Wooh! 
wooli! ha! ha!—wooh ! ha I ptjor master! poor master! ha! ha! ha !*' 

The self-possession even of that lady who forms our present sub¬ 
ject, was not proof against this abrupt outpouring of human agony; 
whilst Elliston looked on, for the moment, if not with equal confusion, 
at least with as miicli indecision of purpose^. But the lad still kept up 
his generous grief in unabated roaring, and as the spot on M'hich the 
scene occurred was sufficiently public, he soon brought about him a 
most ample auditory. 

It turned out tliat the youth, who had some time since served in 
the capacity of doctor’s lx»y, to the general ))mctitiouer in the city, 
had bwn discharged on suspicion of having stolen tlie foetus of a 
lu’dgehog, preserved in spirits, and deposited till then in his master’s 
laboratory; and being thus unexpccttidly impressed with the untimely 
<lirt.solutii>n of Ids late employer, he had burst into tliose demonstra¬ 
tions of grief, which had now become positively a howl. Another 
gasp or two might liave brought him a little to himself, but on 
wJicelin*^ round, and perceiving the commissariate Avrcck of tea, 
sugar, cheese, and pickles, scattered at his feet, the sluices of his 
agony were again forced, resembling fiu* more the ululation of a bull- 
calf than the sympathetic ttjiics of a heart-stricken page. 

The nature of sdl this was soon apparent to one so deep in the equi¬ 
voque of comedies as our hero. He immediately took up the clew thus 
thA)wn into his liands, and having rescued the widow from the sticky 
lingers of the hysteiic lad, and deposited her within the yellow' post- 
chaise, he led the youth, with true “ Ellistonian” solemnity, apart 
from the crowd, and entering into a circumstantial account of the ca¬ 
lenture which had so unexpectedly removed the object of his lamenta¬ 
tions from th<! troubles of this world, and described with accuracy the 
vault in Allhallows Church, wliere. his good master’s remains were de¬ 
posited, together with the couplet to be engraven on the monumental 
stone, he left him in lawful possession of half-a-guiuea, to recal liis 
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spirits and refit his stores; when stepping into the v^cle, with the 
same suUiinity of mien in which he had conducted the previous husi* 
ness, the fugitives were once again on their adventurous way. 

The lady was soon restored to that inefiable complacency, out of 
which, before this day, she had never been surprised, and having, with 
admirable dexterity, as she sat, relieved the sweet oval of her counte¬ 
nance from those vile weeds, and liberated her abundant tresses, black 
as the raven, (and, perodventure, as full of omen,) from which the 
glow of animation, and tlie gleam of triumph, ** looked out and 
smiled,” and having (commuted the dense fall of Norwich crape, 
beneath which quick suspiration so long had laboured, fin* the light and 
fantastic thread of Brussels, our Bread Street “ Bei“enice” sliono out 
again fti all her pristine loveliness. Matters Ixdug thus restored, £1- 
liston and the apothecary’s wife arrive*! at Bromley. 

And now we l)eg to give up any further pursuit cither of the parties 
or the narrative, of which we should, in all pi’obability, have made not 
the slightest notice, but for the little episodical incident just recorded. 
Should we have wearied our i*eadcrs witii foDy, we will at least not 
outrage them by vice, for historical justice is not to be vindicated by 
mere truth alone, which, under certain phases, may be as unseemly as 
falsehood itself; nor should we (!ver be. (iontent to purchase an avenhtre 
exquise at the expense of a moral lesson. 


THE PAINTED TOMBS OF ANCIENT ETRURIA. 
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They sought to banish sadness 
From the mansions of their dead; 

They pictured forms of gladness, 
Sweet perfumes there they spread. 

The crown a king had cherish'd. 

In bis hours of earthly pride. 

Was there when he had perish’d. 
And his sceptre by his side. 

The gems that deck’d the beauty, 
When her morn of love arose, 

Still graced, as if in duty. 

Her long and last repose. 

The painted wails were glowing 
With scenes of mirth and glee, 

Where ruby wine was flowing, 

And sounds of revelry. 

Whatever spoke of pleasure 
In most seductive tone, 

Of active life, of treasure, 

In the halls of death was shewn. 

But vainly, O how vainly J 
They sought to banish fear, 

The spectre scenes tell plainly, 

That with the feasts appear. 


The gold, the jewels gleaming. 

And the richly-scented air, 

They did but give the seeming 
Of a joy that was not there. 

How beautiful soever 
'I'heir hope, their trust might be. 
Except that death must sever. 

They had no certainty. 

O tomb! so plain, so lonely, 

Hewn in the rock’s hard side. 
Through whose brief tenant only 
Are the fears of death defled. 

O blessed tomb! who.se story 
To the end of time shall last, 

The halo of his glory, 

That a Saviour o’er thee cast, • 

In brightne.ss hath descended 
On every Christian tomb. 

And by its clear light ended 
The terror and the gloom. 

And we, by fear unshaken. 

May lay us down in trust. 

For vie knoto that we shall waken 
From our lowly bed of dust. 
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A VISIT TO MAGOG, AFTERWARDS HIERAPOLIS. 

BY yr. FBANCIS AINSWORTH. 

The name of Magog has marked claims upon our interest. The 
giants whose effigies welcometl Philip and Mary on their public entry 
into London; who proclaimed from the portds of the Temple the 
pageant to Elizabeth; and who (or their wicker representatives,) were 
formerly attendant upon civic exhibitions—have b^n variously viewed 
as the figures of Celtic chieftains, or Pagan idols. It is certain that 
the ceremonious observances of the civic guilds and officials, more 
interesting from their antiquity and grotesquencssj than frott their 
wisdom, have closer analogies with those of the northerns, and more 
immediately with those of Flanders, as is shewn in a curious work 
lately published,* than with those of southem nations, from whicli we 
have borrowed many things in our royal progresses. But Gog and 
Magog liave an even more remote origin, belonging, as they do appa¬ 
rently, to the traditions and hisff>ric!il reminiscences of Gog, the land 
of Magog; of the reinpart of Gog and Magog, the sidd Yngng wn 
Magug of the Orientals ; of the giant Og, king of Astaroth or Bashaii; 
and lastly, of a city of hlagog par vminviwe.. 

Tlie ruins, oi* rather the fragments of the ancient city of Magog, lie 
on the most deserted portion of the Syrian wilderness, at a distance 
varying I'rom tun to fifteen miles from the river Euphrates, and between 
tliat. and the eity of Aleppo. They were visited, in the latter 
part of the last century, by the ohl English traveller, Miiuiulrell: in 
March, 183(>, by a party from II.M. steamer Euphrates, of which the 
author" formed one; and since that, in June, 1838, by Viscount 
Polliiigton. 

Our party was a jie<lestrian one, and Col. Chc.sncy having given im* 
the option to take whatever convalescents 1 thouglit the iv'ulk might be 
of advantage to, wt' started pretty strong in numbers, and well armed, 
from a point where the river was judged to approach nearest to the 
object of our exeuraion. 

During a walk of at least ti'U miles, nothing occurred to break the 
monotony of tlie scene; the plain was at that season covered with green 
swartl, enlivened by a few flowering plants, but there were no trees. 
U'he gi-onnd unduiatiMl at times, luul presented ns occasionally with 
grassy vales, in which w<‘ neither observed wild beast.s, nor human 
b(‘ings, nor habitations; till coming upon a higher part of the upland, 
the remains of a great city burst upon us, in all the indistinctness of 
crumbling ruins, within an almost Imimdless extent of rampart. All 
the old authoi’itios, n ho Imve wi'itten upon this once-celebrated site. 
h;>v(‘. agreed in asst;rting its magnitude. Ainraiauus calls it a most 
capacious city, and Procopius designates it as the chief and most noble 
city in that quarter of tin*, world. 

As we approached, a few Arabs made their appearance, as if they 
had sprang from the rnbliLdi, and they kept inci’easing in numbers 
during the whole time of our .stay. In order to avoid delay, duties 
ivcrc quickly divided. Col. Chesney began taking measurements; 

• Jionl Mayor’s Pageants, 5ce, By F. W. Fairholt, Esq. 8vo. Planted for the 
Percy Society. 
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Col. Estcourt and Lieut. 'Fita^ames got out their dcetdb>books; Lieut. 
Murph)r and myself took bearings; while some of the artillerymen, who 
accompanied us, kept the Arate in countenance, and soon lulled the 
savage suspicions which at first were too clearly expressed in their 
looks, and got into friendly understanding with them. It appeared 
that they ce^ed the place Bambuch, which was also the name given to 
Visct. Pollington; and they also told us that tour hours off, on tiie 
banks of the river, there were ruins of another town, called Kara 
Bambuch, *‘the bl^k Bambuch,” which was Uie port and ferry of 
Bambuch Proper. It is well known that the ancients (Strabo, xvi. 515, 
Pliny, V. 23) called this city alsti Bombyce. Plimr says, “ Bamhycen 
tjtuB alio nomine Hierapolis vocatur, Syris vers Magog” 

The walk, which ai‘e clearly traceable for severjd miles in circum- 
ierence, and were defended at intervals by towers, ot‘ which a few are 
yet stanfling, although in a ruinous condition, first attracted our atten¬ 
tion; but they wen* judged, on examination, not to belong to a veiy 
remote antiquity, and with, at the most, Boinan or Bysantine founda- 
tion>«, to present in their towers and moiv perfect poriions, evident 
proofs of a Saracenic renewal. 

Within the great space, thus rampart enclosed, were many low bnt 
picturesque piles of ruin, with large hewn stones, and fragments of 
columns scattcnal about here and there, amid masses of brickwork 
of such extent and solidity, as clearly to indicate that they belonged to 
]>ublic edifices; indetid, this was otherwise proveil by the fact, that in 
tlie intervals between these ruins of a better class of edifices, there were 
no traces of the ordinary dwellings of the inhabitants; in this point 
♦'xhibiting a marked difference from the ruined cities of the eai*Iy 
Cliristians in the same country, wliere the fragments of every liouse 
and tomb are clearly visible. Indeed, where the grea,t cities of anti- 
<juity were aftenvards occupied by Ai'abs, Persians, and Turks, without 
uny Clu'Jstian inteiqmpulation between the Pagan and the Muhamincdan 
era, the houses built of mud and stone have always disappeared, except 
in the ease of such as have continued to be inhabited, leaving only the 
fragments of more ancient buildings: and such deserted cities constitute 
a kind of link between the .solid mounds and towers, which attest an 
Assyrian or Babylonian ruin; the jicrfeetion met with in the deserted 
homes of many of the eariy Chi-istian communities, and the mere 
mounds of rubbish and pottery, which indicate a Sassanian or Arabian 
site. 

Among these various pile.s of riiin,.scatU!red about in scornful irre¬ 
gularity, one particularly attracted the attention of our draughtsmen, 
as more curious than the rest, and as having much that approached to 
the Egyptian in character. There could be no doubt, even frmn a 
iiasty survey, of its great antiquity. Every thing vfos massive and 
simple. The front was fonned by a great oblong mass of masonr}-/ 
•composed of huge stones placed in careful and neat juxtaposition, but 
without cement, and from which a vestibule six or seven feet deep had 
apparently projected. The vestiges of a doorway also still remained, 
the overthrown lintel of which liad boe-n a massive and solid square, or 
parallelogram. From fallen masses, it also appeared that the upper 
pier of stones, in whole or in part, had prqiec-ted beyond the remainder, 
and had been chiselled into an ample and behutiful architrave, but it 
was naturally impossible to say whether or not the entablature had 

VOL. IV. M M 
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borne a pediment. This portal could be traced, chiefly by the founda> 
tions and overthrown walls, to have led into small chambers or cells, 
and dark sanctuaries of the same massive and simple character; and 
from what I have since seen at Perscpolis, I have litde doubt that these 
were the remains of the great temple, which for ages sanctified the city, 
and to which that strange form of worship belonged, so renowned in 
Holy Writ, of a monstrous goddess, half-female, ludf-fiidi, and well 
described by Pliny as prodigioaa Atergatis.” 

The principle of feciuidity, as represented by the sun, moon, and 
stars—by fire, by animals, by the sunbuleh, or ear of com, and other 
less refined emblems—always fonned the great object of adoration 
among the cJirly nations of the East. The varieties which the same 
general fomi of worship, as in the case of Atergatis, ])rc$entcd, ore far 
too nuiuerouB to detail; and as each variety of the same original form 
merged into a difterent branch of the Greek and Roman mythology, so 
the unravelling such connexions is quite unnecessary. It is sufficient 
to state that Atergatis was also the Astarte of the PliODnicians and 
►Syrians, the Astoreth and Succoth of the Hebrewthe Dercete of the 
Greeks, and was admitted into the classic Pantheism by various 
writers—as Venus, Juno, Diana, Urania, and Luna—^froni circum¬ 
stances which would all admit of easy explanation. 

Astarte is j)liMJCtl by Milton among the fallen angels:— 

• “ witli these in U'oop 

Came Astoreth, 'whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Astarte, queen of Heaven, with crescent horns, 

To whose bright image, nightly by the moon, 

Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs.” 

The crescent here noticed as the symbol of Astarte, and observed in 
coins struck at Ra’lbek, and which also formed the ornaments taken 
from the camels’ necks of the conquered men of Succoth, has, it is well 
known, remained the symbol of Islumism. 

Cicero relates that this ]>i.sciue goddess was married to tlie beautiful 
Adonis, but we have more positive historical details of her nuptials 
with Ba’I, the go<l of Ba’lbck, and of the dissolute Elagabalus. Her 
image was for this purpose transported from Carthage to Rome (not 
forgetting the rich oflerings of her temple), and the day of this mystic 
marriage and gross exam^de of even a coxrupt idolatry, was held as a 
general festivd in the capital and throughout the empire. It would 
scorn that Horace believed in the efficacy of this marriage, when he 
says—• 

“ Juno, et Deorum qniaquis amicior 
Afris.” 

The representative of the god of Emesa, or Balbek, was, on this oeca- 
sion, the celebrated black stone described by most historians as 
Sjuadrangular, but of irregular shape, and four feet high, but by 
C ibbon as a conical black stone. It is certainly represented in the 
latter form on an imperial medal struck at Emesa, in honour of 
Sulpitius Antoninus. There is every reason to believe, from the care¬ 
ful ilescriptions given by the ancients of the colour and appearance of 
this stone, that it was a metearite; and this view of the subject is sup¬ 
ported by the tiadition attached to it at its original site in the temple 
oi‘ Cyliele, in Phrygia, where it was said to have fallen from heaven, 
and which was also related of it again vrhcu at Emesa, no doubt to 
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attract the multitiide to its shrine. This origin of the stone s^ipears 
to have been the cause of its great SiActity. The history of this 
meteorite is also curious and somewhat obscure. It appears to have 
been removed, in solemn pomp, from Pessiuus to j^ome, in order to 
drive the Carthaginians out of Italy. It got thence, somehow, to 
Emesa, from whence it was removed to Home by tiie emjmror, who 
apparently took his name from the object of his adm'aUon—for the 
stone was called £1 Gabel, or El Kabul, and i^or another like it, 
actually now sanctifies the Kaba’ or teropic of Mecca. 

The fane of Atergatis was celebrated for its opulence and its conse¬ 
crated wealth, and afforded a liberal maiuttmancu to more tlian three 
hundred priests. It is to be expected, that such ritdies tempted the 
cupidity of privileged plunderers, and Crassus is rupurt<'d, on his iU- 
fated expedition against the PaiiJiituis, to have spent several days at 
Hierapolis, weighing out the sacred moneys of the goddess. The 
temple was, however, already a ruin in Julian’s time, or one thousand 
four hundred and eighty years ago. 

We looked in vain for the tank or reservoir which contained the 
sacred fislr attached to the temple of Atergatis. We fancied we could 
distinguish traces of such, in front of the temple, but were nut certain, 
and the Arabs could not assist us in our liiquiru's. Aelian, in his 
“ History of Animals,’’ relates of these fishes, that they went in a 
crowd, eonducteil by a leader, and that they blew and worshipped 
among themselves in a wonderful manner, jis if inspired by the god¬ 
dess; a phenomenon which, however, may l>e seen any day, practised 
by the tame fish in the gju'densof Hampton Court or of the Tuillcries. 
The. origin of this Syrian regard for fish, was evidently connected 
with the form in which Atergatis was worshipped, whether i*(jgarded as 
a mere symbol of fecundity, or a.s the mother oJ’ Semiramis, as Hio- 
dorus w'ould have us believe. The reverence entertained by the 
Syrians for fish, is noticed by Xenophon, and it is a curious fact that 
it exists in the same ctmntry to the pivtseiii day.* I’he mosque of 
Abraham, at Edcssa, is in high esteem umoiigst all classes of Muham- 
medans. It is one of the most perfect, although small, model edifices 
of its kind throughout Asiatic Turkey. It is a square building, sur¬ 
mounted by three domes of ecinal size, and luts a lofty menareh rising 
above a grove of cypresses. Clo-se by, is a beautiful tuuntain and 
lake, whose banks are ijhcltered by verdant bushes which overhang its 
waters, and cause at once a refreshing fiaigronee and a welcome sbaile, 
all around. Tliese waters flow onwards into a large marble reservoir, 
which embraces the whole lengtli of the mosejue; the waters arc cle:u‘ 
a.s the finest ciystal, imd thus protected, their surface is seldom ruffled 
by ibe slighest breeze, and this tranquil sheet of water, called by the 
Greeks Callirhoc, or the beautiful fountain, is crowded with thousands 
of sacred fisli, which aj'e daily fed by the hands of the pious, and of 
pilgrims who come to pay their devotions from afar. 

There were several other ruins of some extent scattered about the 
precincts of the city, and among these were a series of low round 
arches apparently belonging to the Roman era, the object of which 
was not made out, but it was doubtful if they did not belong to an 

* The sacred fish at the tomb of Daniel at Susa, have not yet been met with by 
travellers. 
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aqueduct. Nothing, however, remained to absorb attention so much 
as the vestiges of the temple of the Scythian goddess, and which ap> 
peared, by its massive strength and simplicity, to have heen peculiarly 
adapted for a sitq^tion such as that in which the city of Magog stood, 
surrounded by an immense wilderness, presenting no character but 
monotony and extent, and where it was essential, in order to give to 
any structui’e an imposing character, or the stamp of magnificence, 
that it should be injiarmony with the surrounding sceneiy. In such 
cAses all small subdivisions would have appeared mean, and have hurt 
the results which would liave flowed even more from such strength 
and simftlicity, than from {msitive magnitude. The massy materials 
and dark chambers of such edifices, are also common to Egyptian, 
}*ei>ei>olitun, and Indian architecture; but the tanks near the tem¬ 
ples, with their enclosures of stone and steps for devotees^ and the 
[iropyla and avenues of sphynxes met with in the two former, and 
represented by the pyramidal entrances of the. Indian pagodas, if ever 
existing, have left no traces at the temple of Atergatis. 

The origin of the city of Magog is involved in the obscurity of 
fable. Its temple is attributed by Lucian, of Sumosat, (who is said to 
have been burn here,) to Deucalion, and as Deucalion was the son of 
Prometheus, or Magog,* the city would appeal’ to liave borne the 
name of the founder’s father. Gog, the Prince of Meshech and Tubal, 
was admitted to be the progenitor of the Scythian race by all anti¬ 
quity; and the incursions of the Scythians into Syria, were charac- 
tmzed by the foundation of the city of Magog, imd also of that city 
east of tlie sea of Tiberias, which is variously culled Astaroth, Bashan, 
Basan, and Bathson, in the Holy Writ, but which was aftenvards 
culled, from its inhabitants, Seythopolis. Hence, from their approxi¬ 
mation to Palestine, the fearful denunciations of Ezekiel, against theii' 
King Og, also mentioned in Deuteronomy, for they appear to have 
preserved such a name, as a title, as Ba’l, Ke'i, &c. were also used in 
the Oriental languages. The Scythians were, on account of their 
stature and strength, called giants. Thus their King Og is described 
as such, and the race were by the Arabs designated as Amds (giants), 
and by the Hebrews, Aiiakim. They were ^o called by the super¬ 
stitious Greeks and Romans, Arimaspes, or one-eyed, from their 
<‘loRing one eye when using the bow. They are particularly described 
by Ezekiel, as using bows and arrows, and as clothed in all sorts of 


* There exist many very strong grounds for establishing the identity of the 
oriental Magog with the Prometheus of the classic Pantheism. In the first place, 
both are made sons of Japhet, (Gen. x. 2,) “ Japeti Genus,” Hor. Secondly, the 
Scythian nee descended from Magog, settled in Caucasus, (Goghasan of the 
Cl^deaus, whence the Caucasus of die Greeks and Romans,) where Prometheus 
was iu the poetic mythology chained to a rock. Thirdly, they 'were the first ex¬ 
tractors and workers in metal, as recorded in Holy Writ; and iBschylus makes 
Promethens declare so with his own month, but whieh is more commonly expressed 
by the fiibie of the demi-god stealing fire from Heaven. Fifthly, the name of 
Magog itself is expressive of the tearing and tormenting of the livet and mind, 
which was the pnnishment indicted by Jupiter on Prometheus, (sad emblem of the 
anxieties which attend upon civilization.) The word is used in this sense in the 
Chaldaic and Hebrew versions of the Old Testament, (Psalm csvU. 26; and £zek. 
xxi. 15,) and this meaning is preserved m the Greek version, although softened 
down iu the English version, in the first case, to ** their soul is melted because of 
troubleand in the second, “that their heart may faint.” And lastly, by the very 
fact, that we find the classical tradition of the building of Magog attributing it to 
the son of Prometheus or of Magog. 
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armour. They had idso bucklers and shields, and all of them handled 
swords. The word used for bucklers in the Chatdaio, signifies breast¬ 
plates, and the int^gent reader will not fail to perceive how closely 
these descriptions of the Scythians apply also to the London effigies of 
Gk>g and Magog, of high stature, cloth^ in all sorts of armour* 
circapectusy*'viih swords and sUelds, besides some ancient British 
weapons, probably since placed in their hands. It is also worthy of 
remark, imt these figures do not wear helmets, whereas most of tlio 
warriors of antiquity wore such, except the Scythians, as may be seen 
without going any further, in the enumeration of the helmet-wearing 
troops in Ezekiel, and among whom the Scythians are not included. 

The Scythian city of Magog was conquered, overrun, and its form 
of worship much altered, at the same time that its name was changed, 
by the successors of Alexander the Great, who, disdaining the worship 
of the luminary of night, introduced the worship of Ba’l, and gave to 
the town the proud name of Hierapolis—^the city of the sun. From 
that time to the fall of the Roman empire, it continued to play mi im¬ 
portant port in the wars of the Macedonian succession, and of the 
republic of Rome, and of its emperors, against the Persians and Par- 
thians. The visit of Julian to this city is dcscrilicd in an interesting 
manner by Gibbon, whose almost every sentence, here, and at Daphne, 
Is, to one acquainted with the localities, and with the Byzantine and 
Oriental historians, an apt and happy quotation, from u difierent 
authority; but, accompanied by a more than usuid under-current of 
pai'tiality for the “ philosophic” and apostate emperor. Tlie fellow 
opponent of a then young Christianity, whom Julian had the pleasure 
of embracing at this place, is cdled “ a philosopher and friend, whose 
religious firmness ha<l withstood the pressing and repeated solicitations 
of Constantius and Gallus, as often as those princes lodged at his 
house, in their passage through Hierap<dis,” a^d bis epistle from hence 
to the haughty Libanius is described us displaying the facility of his 
genius, and his tender friendship fur the sopiiist of Antioch.” 

The last of the Roman emperors, who for a time upheld the falUng 
empire, and reached Hierapolis, driving the Turkish host before him, 
was Diogenes Romanus. This bold but unsuccessful warrior, whoso 
feats and death are carelessly passed over by Gibbon, according to 
EnoUcs, the historian of the Turks, built a castle at this city, which 
ho wished to make limitrophal to the rising power of the Scljukians, 
but the crescent was then in the ascendant, and the advance of the 
Moslems into the Holy Land, laid the foundation of the first crusade. 

In re<%nt times. Lord Pollington has thrown douVfis upon the 
identity of the ruins of Bamhuch, with those of Hierapolis. I cannot 
help thinking,” he says, that unless there 6an be clear evidence to 
the contrary, we ought—admitting as certain, that Hierapolis was in 
the neighbourhood—rather place it at Yerabolus, the two names* 
Hierapolis and Yerabolus being nearly identical.”—(Journ. of R. G. S., 
vol. X. p. 453.) Tins dear evidence we can, however, easily produce. 
In the first place, Hierapolis was also called Bambyce, and these ruins 
preserve the latter name, slightly corrupted, to the present day; and, 
in the second place, Yerabolus is apparently a corruption of Europus, 
and not of Hierapolis. Europus, according to Ptolemy, came next to 
Zeugma (Birehjik) in descending the Eupl^ates, and was between it 
and Cecilia; wMch latter was, according to the Peutingerion tables, 
twenty-four Roman miles from Zeugma, and between Zeugma and 
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Hierapolis. There can, tlierefore, be little doubt of the portioning as 
ascertained by tiie Euphrates expedition, of Europus at Yerabolus, of 
Cecilia at Sarisat, and of Hierapolis at Baznbuch. 

A curious circumstance, illustrative at once of the distrust of the 
Arabs, and yet of a ceitain dislike to any unnecessary display of 
suspicion or of hostile f<^lmg, occurred during our stay at Bambuch. 
The tenants of the wilderness, whose homes were nowhere apparent, 
but which could not be for off, continued, as 1 previously noticed, to 
drop in, in increasing numbers, during our exploration of tlie ruins. 
They did not come more than one or two at a time, and tlxat at inter¬ 
vals, but 1 remarked, from a tower on wliich I was perched, that before 
tliey came to the city, they aU visited a cemetery which was on the 
plain, a short distance without the walls, and where one of these 
swarthy wanderers remained, as if a sentinel. On leaving the ruins, 
1 separated from the rest of the parly, to visit these tombs, to the 
evident dissatisfaction of tlieir guardian, and, to my surprise, found 
there the. anus, guns, and spears, of the Arabs, piled up behind each 
separate mound, shewing that they had brought them with tliein, less 
in any way to offend us, than, in a country where every man’s hand is 
against his neighbour, to resent any attempts which might be made on 
our parts to rob or to injure them. 

It WHS our fate to remain a considerable time in this remarkable 
neighbourhood. While navigating the river, the steamer liad the 
misfortune to go upon a bank, at a moment when the waters were 
falling very rapidly, so that all the efforts made by bm'king [)addles, 
putting out hawsers, &c. to g(*t her off, proved ineffectual, and we 
were nltimatidy detained till a fortunate rise in the waters Hooted us off. 
Tills misfortune occurred at a spot a little above, where a woodless 
range of hills, about six hundred fe(*t in height, cross<Mi the country 
from west to east, leaving the river to sweep through them, by a 
narrow pass; at tlie entrance of which, and on the right bank, were 
the ruins of the port of ilicrapoll.s, or tlic •* Black Bambiielj.” 

These ruins wei*e more iuunediatcly situated iii a rocky ravine, 
which gradually muTOwed on the side of the mountain, but yawned 
with open mouth upon the river side. They were of a very frag¬ 
mentary character, consisting <diiefly of the remains of dwelling-houses, 
enclosed within n rude rampart, which crossed the rocky chasm at its 
mouth, climbing the broken outline of acclivities on both sides, and 
sweeping along the crest of the hills to meet again, and enclose the 
same eliasm at its upper part. There were no remains which looked as 
if belonging to jniblie editiecs, or to buildings of any importance; but 
a peculiar character, was imparted to this ancient port and torna, (which 
did not appear to have Iwen inhabited since the Roman era,) not only 
by its situation, but also by tiers of caverns; some sepulchral, but 
most of them having apparently served for dweUing houses, and which 
were disposed on the steep face of the rock, where it crest^ the ruin- 
clad ’.icclivities on both sides, but especially on the northern, were they 
were crowded into a lesser chasm, which branched off to the north. 

There were no living beings in this now deserted town, although 
many of the caves would have formed admirable dwellii^s for 
Arabs; but thest; strange {leople, tenamous of the customs of their 
ancestors, prefer the freedom of the tent, and never dwell in the ruins 
of cities, the neighbourhood of which they frequent, as at Palmyra, 
Atra, and Hierapolis, firom the abundant vi^i^tion which is always 
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foond in Uie wadys or oases in which were origiiiaU^ boilt. 
There is no ruin in the desert but there is water near it. Thu was a 
first condition of tlio existence of such. The early Christian ruuts in 
the Syrian hills alone form an exception. The water in them was 
preserved in great tanks, hewn in the s(did rock—but this would not 
do on rile plains. If there were no liuman beings, there were, how¬ 
ever, plenty of wild beasts; and jackals and foxes 'were so ntunerons, 
that, no matter at what time the mins were visited, some were sure to 
be seen, with ears erect, and with a ludicrous expression of surprise, 
gazing from the entrance of the lofty caverns on those whom they 
evidently considered ns intruders in their domain. 

During our long detention in this district, I had many (^portunities 
of visiting both banks of the river, as well ns the ruins themselves. 
Nor was the (X>untry without luuny interesting features and plentiful 
subjects for contemplation. It was here that Bdisarius, disdaining 
the timid counsels of the Homan generals, among whom was a nephew 
of Justinian, and who, aifrighted at the attitude assumed by Chosroes, 
had shut themselves up within the walls of Iliero)ioli8, pitched his 
tent “ of coarsest linen,” and received the PtTsian ambas^ors. Tlie 
plain between Hierapolis and the river was hunted by six thousand 
horsemen, who j>ursue<l their game, inditFerent to the proximity of an 
enemy. Around the tent of the. old general was a mingled host of 
Illyrians and Thrat^ians, Ileruli and Goths, and Moors and Vandals, 
while, on the opposite bank, the ambassadors could perceive a thousand 
Armenian horse ready to dispute the passage of the river. It required 
but a small stretch of imagination to fill up this motley scene on the 
now naked canvas of wilderness. 

The ignorance which has hitheiio prevailed regarding the existence 
of this port of Hierapolis has led to mucli confusion among histiirions. 
'ilius, S^simus (iii. 12) relates that Julian, quitting Antioch, came'to 
Hierapolis, where he had ordered all the. boats to be assembled—-a 
statement which, as might naturally be exp<iet<‘d, puzzled Ccdlarius and 
other critics. Gibbon, also, by a mistake rare with him, makes Julian 
visit Batnse, the ancient Scrug, before his arrival at Hierapolis. 
Julian’s boats, which were 1UX) in number, made a double bridge 
across the river at this point, and were fixetl to the nicks by iron chains. 

In contemplating, also, for .so many days, the peculiarities of this 
rock-enclosed passage of the Kuphrates: its great adaptabilities for a 
bridge of boats, or for a m<ire p<jrnianent means of transport, apfiearcd 
to be only equalled by the great nnturAl advantages which it present*), 
as a post, for defence; in that {Miint roHcmbling another remarkable pass 
of the same river which occurs in the Arabian desert, and was long 
occupied by the troops of Zenobia. W« feel, no wonder, on looking 
at these dark and naked hills, and the boundless plains which exte:|d 
below and beyond to the extreme verge of the horizon, only spott^, 
here and there, like the skin of a panther, with a few grey shrubs, that 
Chosroes (Kel Kbosrnu ) should have hesitated to engage in a decided 
battle in surii a distant and dismal country, from which not a Persian 
might have returned to tell the tale. 

But the loneliness and peculiarities of the place were still more 
prominently brought out at night-time. When the moon and stars of 
the Bast illumine the habitations of men, they do not, as -mth us, 
blend themselves with their lights, as if heaven and the city were only 
one domain, but they throw over the “ white city’s sheen” the pale, 
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soft, shadowy light, which breathes repose in every ray, and moulds 
all the various forms of beauty with the stillness of enchantment. So, 
also, when the same subdued light fella on alternating rock and ruin in 
the wilderness, it draws a veil of pleasing softness over the rough 
features of crumbling stone and of s^ttered walls and buildings, so as 
almost to transform them into orderly arrangement and harmonious 
proportions,- and never fails to invest them with fresh and peculiar 
beauties. All that was desolate and diffuse when seen by the broad 
daylight, became, viewed in the stillness of eve, while sitting on some 
Luge block that lay upon the adjacent heights, almost perfect and 
elaborate. The climbing ramparts, the rugged pil(?8 and tiers of 
caves, alternately buried or brought out by mingled light and shade, 
were both magnified and multiplied by the daA shadows which they 
cast upon one another, and the scene assumed a character of mysterious 
and wild beauty, which increased with the distance, till the fading out¬ 
line sunk into the valley of the river, as if into the depths of a fathom¬ 
less abyss. 

Yet in these lonely and wild districts there lived a few Arabs, wild 
and untutored os the scenery amid which they dwelt, perjietually 
moving their tents as the grass withered beneath them, and who w'oro 
of different tribes on the opposite side of the river. These Arabs 
bore a deadly hostility to one another, and during our detention, 
many little adventures occurred in our intercourse with them, but 
without any serious results, except in one case. We had always done 
our best to keep up fi'iendship with both parties, and, indeed, to 
establish amicable relations between them; but the sheikh of the tribe 
on the right bank had put us under peculiar obligations by ills liberal 
supplies of fowls, eggs, milk, and trufiles, the latter of which were 
found in abundance on the neighbouring hills. In consequence of this, 
arid of the assistance which he lent us in procuring skins to inflate and 
to float the vessel with, he was one day invited on board, and a single- 
barrelled gun w'os presented to him, and at his earnest request, was 
loaded with English powder and ball. 

The slioal on which the steamer was then lying was separated fronj 
the i-ight bank by an island, and, in consequence of tliis, the boat, on 
going ashore, had to keep along tlie left bank, till above the level of 
the island, when it shot across to tlie opimsite side. On this occasion, 
tlie tribe on the left bank had observed the sheikh go on board, and 
the news having spread, they awaited his retium, when they ojamed 
fire ujH>n our Imat, totally n'gardless of the oflicer and men who had 
charge of it, and who, being unarmed, were obliged to crouch down 
to avoid the shots. Tlic sheikh, however, used his Birmingham 
fowliug-piece for the first time with practice results; for firing into 
tj'c crowd of assailants, he hit one of them, breaking his arm above the 
wrist. At the some moment, the transaction having been observed 
on board, the carronade was discharged to cover the boat’s crew, and 
iliis had instantly the desired effect of dispersing the Arabs and 
driving them to 'their tents. Upon visiting them afterwards, the 
wounded man was found to be very indifferent to his misforttme; for 
the love of revenge, so powerful in an Arab, and handed down from 
father to son, supported him in his sufferings, and rendered all attempts 
at preaching forbearance and reconciliation as vain as would have been 
the desire to restore this strange tract of country to its pristine popu¬ 
lation or to its olden idolatrous semi-civilization. 
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HENRY OF NAVARRE AND GAVARET.-.1684. 

BY MISS SKBLTON. 

Gavarbt, a gentleman of Bordeanx, born a Huguenot, had been, at 
the time of mrhich I write, lately secretly converted to Romanism. 
He was of a fanatical and melancholy disposition, and refused to enter 
publicly the church for which he forsook his old faitli, until he felt 
that he had rendered himself worthy of her protection and favour by 
some signal act of devotion to her cause. 

The chief supjKWt of the Protestant faith in France at this time was 
Henry of Navarre, and consequently the highest service that could be 
performed by one anxious to shew devotion to the oppo.sing churcli 
would be the extinction of this great light of herci«y; and to the effect¬ 
ing of this object did the mind of the melancholy Gavaret turn. 

The Spanish court, by means of many emissaries, made constant 
attempts upon the life of Henry of Navm*re, whicli, by God’s grace, 
be, through his courage, his address, and his presence of mind (for these 
were gifts liberally bestowed upon this favourite of Heaven), was 
enabled ever to defeat and to elude. 

The conversion of Gavaret had been wrought by a Spanish priesl. 
vrho saw at oucc in this beudlung fanatic a fitting instrument for the 
contrivance of these designs; and it required hut little to convince the 
enthusiast that he was the weapon chosen for tiic striking of the 
decisive blow, which should rid the good cause of its most hated 
enemy. Accordingly Gavaret was privately invited to the court of' 
Madrid, there to receive needful instructions and assistunoe. Not 
long did Gavaret linger in Madrid, he was too anxious to put his grout 
design in execution, and his employers too careful to avoid any sus¬ 
picion that might be incurred by the long harbouring of the French¬ 
man at their court, for (dtlu’r jiarty to tlirow any obstwlc in the way 
of the speedy arrangement of the necessary preliminaries. 

Many a gtxxl counsel was bestowed by the ministers of Spain upon 
their emissary, though all through the medium of the priests, for tlu* 
arcfi-plotters against kingly life were cautious in no %vay personally to 
involve themselves or their monarch in the deed that was supposed to 
have for its origin nothing but zeal for the true religion, unmixed with 
* political motive. 

But more substantial aids than those afforded by good counsels were 
bestowed upon Gavaret by his supporters—a safe pass back into Spain, 
a purse of brood gtdden pieces to procure disguises and arms, and last, 
not least, a valuable horse on which to eilect his escape after the doing 
of the deed. • 

Gavaret, a soldier and a matchless riddr, gazed witli delight at the. 
noble animal, whose perfect shape and symmetry told ot' strength and 
speed, as his obedience to nod and gesture did of careful training. Hui 
horse was a true Barb, black as jet, with dark glossy sides and shining 
mane, shomng to great advantage in the full glare of the noonday 
sun which poured into the open court, where Gavaret first lieheld this 
splendid gift from his supimiters. It was small, as most of the Barbary 
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horses are, but nothing could exceed its fine and graceftil action— 
nothing could be more beautiful than the formation of ^e flat dtioulders, 
the round chest, the broad square forehead, the muzzle short and fine, 
the ears smal], the magnificent eye, prominent and brilliant, the veins 
so beautifully traced, through which might almost be seen the 
quick coursing of the fine, warm blood. In truth it was a glorious 
creature, and might have bribed a better man than Gavoret to murder. 
Had incentive been necessary in the present instance, perhaps no 
better one could have been oflered, for Gavaret was a “ sworn horse- 
courser,” a perfect rider, and on ehthuriastic admirer of this noble 
animaL 

Gavaret, with deep thankfulness, took the rein of his new acquisition, 
and led it from the spot; he engaged a trusty groom to accompany him 
with it beyond the Sp^ish Imrders. Both he and the groom rode 
hacks, the fiius horse was carefully led, until on French ground he dis¬ 
missed his companion and the inferior steeds, and mounting the Barb, 
rode to King Henry’s court. 

King Henry’s little court was held at that time at Pau, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which place he amused himself, when not engaged in the 
sterner pursuits of war, by hawking and coursing. The river was 
deep ami rapid, and the grounds beside it in some parts were low and 
marshy, affording good opportunities for the sport he loved the best— 
the noble sj)ort of hawking. Here came tlie lordly heron, sailing with 
Itt’oad flight across tli<*- marshy grounds and smooth standing pooh— 
now sinking low upon motionless wing, looking for the prey he sought, 
—now, with swifter movement, darting downwards on the espied victim, 
—now standing in solitary pride upon some dark grey stone, or on the 
root of some old tree beside the river or the pools,—^now rising, in aD 
his majesty of course, far, far into tlie «leep blue sky. Amid the trees 
the wood-pigeon and the turtle-dove built their nests—^thc hoarse cry 
of the bittern from the thick, njeds was often heard;—^in the late autumn 
Jays, when the coltl weather had set in further north, the snipe and 
woodcock were plentiful amid the swamps; and as the winter hardened, 
the wild duck would come sci'caming to its ivedy refuge,—the grey 
goose would fly heavily above the head of the watchful fowler—the 
mighty wild swan, so I’are and shy in its appearance, would sail in 
silence by. Nor was tlicre lack of othei* game. The partridges of 
France are plentiful amid her wide fields of com; the great bustard 
sometimes came from the farther liills-—the ruff and reeve were not 
unfrequent visitors; and in summer fat quails would seek from the hot* 
shores of Africa the moi'e moderate climate here aflbrded them. 

Henry of Navarre delighted much, as bos been said, in fakonry, and 
he had many a noble cast of hawks. He was choice and nice, to the 
highest degree, in his vivrious flights of these birds, in their ftdeoners 
and* keepers, and in the dogs, that made the sport complete. He had 
the beautiful ger-falcon, from Norway or from Denmark; the lanncr, 
from the Swiss mountains; the English merlin, the saker, and the 
goss-hawk,*—the latter so useful in the pursuits of smaller gome. 
These were triuned each to her peculiar vocation—some to strike the 
lieron, some to pounce upon the wild goose or the swan; the falcon for 
the raven or the hold kite, the gross-hawk for the partridge. ‘Some 
were trained to fly at tlie fur—that is to say, to bind hares and miming 
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game; some to aid their masters iu the diase of larger animals, by fix¬ 
ing on the head of the wolf or wild boar in pursuit, and thence tearing 
forti the eyes. But all the birds King Henry owned were of price 
and beau^, and all, in point of training, were, as the true bawking 
phrase goes, “ At for the fray.” 

Well, Gavaret, when he joined the court at Pau, found that King 
Henry was out on a hawking party, but thinly attended; and thinking 
no time fitter for the object ho had in view than the pinscnt one, 
he did but pause for a scant half-hour’s rest, then rode, forth to 
seek him. It was a glorious day; and, long ere Gararet found 
those he sought, he could htmr l^me upon the singing wind 
the clear musical voice of tlie monarch, the sharp sudden bark 
of the attendant spaniels, the shrill cry of the quarry, the deep 
tones of the falconer, calling back his bird, the shout that an¬ 
nounced the finding of the game, the shout that announced its fall. 
Gnvai'ct, as he pasi^ along at an easy canter, could see, through the 
openings of the trees, the figures of the s]iortsnien at tlieir sport. It 
was, as I have said, a glorious day, and tlie sun shone with unbroken 
lustre on the gay forms of the lumdsome Henry and Ids companions. 
Henry, always so handsome and so gallant, looked doubly so now, with 
tlie excitement and the fiush of tl>e choce glowing upon bis fine up¬ 
turned countenance, and lighting up the largo piercing cycis with on 
incn'ased fire and animation; liis dress wjis eulcuhiteil to shew off to 
great advantage the beauty of his shape; and his graceful horseman¬ 
ship, his hat flung bock from his brow, was decorated with a long 
waving ostrich plmnc—a plume as whiu* ns snow; the diamond 
cla.si»cd the feather, which diuteed so gaily in the wind, was, in those 
broad day-beams, a second sun; the golden spurs upon his heel, the 
golden iifit of his sword, tiic silver on the pistols in his holster, the 
silver on his studded bridle, flashed as he moved in the light that was 
poured from that unclouded heaven. 

Nor must we omit to say how gallantly went tlie sport watched so 
eagerly by the king. *7 ust as Gavaret came in sight the ((uany, a 
noble heron, was rising into the air, and the ger-falcon, borne by 
Henry, was loosened from its jesses, and cast off on the [lursuit. Tltc 
ger-falcon was a splendid bird, sent as a jjresent to the King of Navarre, 
i)y Elizabeth of England, and braught v\ ith others of tlie breed by her 
command, from Norway. It was oi‘ great size; and the spread of its 
sails, or wdngs, was of extraordinary width, its plumage was beautiful, 
a snow-white tliroat, wings of spowy whiteness, crossed with bws of 
brown, sliadcd from Ught to dark, a tail of the same rich contrast, her 
pendent feathers pure and unspotted, her ruflSed malls, or breast featliers, 
of downy softness, her clear large eye was of a dark deep blue, her 
bill of the same colour. With those eyes, meeting tfat; dazzling sunlight, 
and with her strong claws knotted, ready to strike, up idietrushed 
against the wind, the fairest falcon that ever rose in flight. 

Gavaret, pausing for n moment, watched the cha.se. The heron, 
proud and stately, swept fordi across the river; the falcon nrae for 
^ve it; and descending nqiidly, drove it back to the side of the 
stream it, had attempted to quit. The heron, turning on his back, 
awaited the attack of his enemy. The falcon, stooping gallantly, 
struck with claws and beak at the heron; the latter, shooting forth 
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its long sharp bill, attempted to inflict a wound that would have been 
death. But the falcon W'as too wary—she eluded the well-aimed blow 
—and rising for a space, again descended to the attack. The heron 
shrieks with fear and rage—^the falcon answers with her hoarse cry of 
triumph. Both are galtont birds—both fight bravely. _But for one, 
there is no,hope; that stately heron shall never soar again above that 
rolling .river and those shining pools—those wild efforts for life and 
freedom are his last—th^it melancholy scream shall never sound again. 
Down, doMm they come—^the conqueress and the conquered— 
triumphant falcon—the dying heron. Down they come, blood falhn^ 
from the victim in his descent, crashing through the branches of the 
ti*ees they come, until, prone upon the ground, the heron flutters in its 
last agony, while the proud victor, with talons deep in the quivering 
body of the pelt, begins pluming at the neck. King Henry himself 
reclaims the fal<?on; the assistants take from the scarce breathless body 
the Iwjart and liver, and with these the king rewards his bird; then, 
replacing the embossed hood upon her head, and the silken jesses to 
her feet, he takes her again on his wrist, the silver beUs attached to 
her leathern henits tinkling with their sweet music,—music whose 
soft chiming reached the ears of Gavaret. 

“And must I then,” said Gavaret, as he gazed upon this bright 
scone and on this gallant prmoe—“ mu.st I then slay one so beantiful, 
so young, so careless, so happy?” 

But the momentary relenting soon passed away; and Gavaret, with 
a look of deep devotion, raising his eyes and his right hand towards 
heaven, and murmuring a few words of prayer or deprecation, 
touched lightly the bright neck of his barb, and advanced towards the 
king. 

King Henry was a man of sharp discernment; and he liad observed 
the absence of Gavai’ct from tlio camp during the last week; he now 
observed him approaching on a strange steed, one, too, that his know- 
lcdg<! of horseflesh told him at once was a Spanish Baib. And for 
some time had Gavaret been suspected of a leaning towards the old 
faith. And Henry did not fail to mark the crimson flush gathering 
on his Inw, then mding suddenly to ashy whiteness—he did not fail 
to mark how fully armed ho rode, with sword and dagger in Ids belt 
and pistols in bis holsters. 

Gavaret, advancing, bowed low before the king, uncovering the 
dark curls that clustered round his head. The king welcomed him 
with a gracious nod and w'ord of greeting; then, w’atching narrowly 
every movement of Gavaret, and without giving him time to make 
any further approacli towards himself, he sprang from his saddle, and 
hastily moving towards him, laid his hand upon his rein, and said, in 
loud choei’ful tones— 

“ lift, Gavaret! a fine horse—as good a steed as ever man bestrode. 
Where gottest thou this jewel? Ha! man, dismount—dismount. I 
must try his paces. Make haste—in^e haste! I bum with impa¬ 
tience to back so fmr a Barb. True Spanish, eh?” 

And ns ho spoke, he took the bridle from the hand d* Gavaret, and 
by every possible means urged and tiidcd him to dismount. 

Gavaret, bewildered by the impetuosity of the king’s manner, un¬ 
able to act offensively, so closely was be pressed and watched, could 
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do notjiiDg but comply, and quitting the saddle, be bield tbe stSrrup, 
while Henry mounted. 

7!&en, quick as thought, the king forced the horse forwii^ for a 
few paces, then, as suddenly checking him, ho wheeled hhn round, 
and faced the pale assassin. Drawing the pistols from the hblstOT, 
one by one, he discharged them, and one by one, flung them for &om 
him, into die deep rolluig river. The pale assosdn started where ho 
stood, but made no effort for flight. The king laughed scorn¬ 
fully. 

* “ Here, take thy steed—worthy a better mosterj” and, springing 
from the saddle, he flung Gavorct the rein. “ Take thy steed, ana go 
upon thy way; but never let me see thy face again. Suy notliing, 
Govaretj full well I know those pistols were loaded for a lofl^ aim: 
and this nol|^ steed was ni>t given thee for nought. Go, X say— 
begone! Linger no longer, lest I am tempted to puuisli thee as a 
traitor should be punished!” 

And the king, waving his arm jtroudly, gathered his attendants 
round him, and rode from the spot. And that baffled murderer, 
struck with a painful conviction that the enterprise, so miraculously 
ci-osse*!, must be unpleasiug to the Heaven he thought to serve, turned 
his steed in silence from tliat pkocc of sunsliinc auid of royal grace, and 
riding for tlie nearest wood, soon becamt*. lost to view, amid forests us 
dark and gloomy as were the deptlis of his own lieai’t—as was the 
imagination of the deed he hod come to do. 


MY FELLOW-'niAVELLER’S ADVENTURE. 

A TALE OF “THE ARDENNES.” 

nV FREDERIC TOEFBEY, AUTHOR OF “ THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE.” 

PART THE SECOND. 

“ As soon as we vrcrc once more on a high-road, I could not help 
excluming, ‘ Well, Pierr**, here we are you see, safe and sound, and 
not eaten up as I was led to suppose we should have been. We arc 
out of danger «««?, I presume.’ ’ 

I am uot so sure of that, sir,’ was the reply of my companion; 
‘ we may j'et have difliculties to encounter.’ 

I ridiculed the idea, laughetl at him for his folly, and putting 
spurs to my gallant grey, desired him to follow me. 

“ I had not cantered above a mile after leaving the forest, ’tAen, at 
a turn of the road, I came suddenly on a ‘ cabaret,’ or roadside inn, as 
you call it in this countiy. It might have been even teimed an 
‘ aaberge^* for it gave promise of more comfort within than the ordinary 
(Iram-shops which are to be found in every cross-road in France. 
We had been on horseback for some hours, and 1 was not a little 
pleased at the opportunity which presented itself of rest and refresh¬ 
ment. 
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" As Pierre and mysdf rode up to the door of this rural hotel, he 
examined attentively the superscription, and exclaimed, *Cest drUe! 
the landlord is, or rather was, an old camarade of mine, at Mezwres^ 
many years ago—-there cannot he two Maxitne Bourdons in this port 
of the country.’ 

“ We were in the act of dismounting, when a barefooted urchin 
beckoned us to ride round into the stable-yard by a side gate. We 
did so; and having directed Pierre to look ai'ter the horses, 1 was on 
the point of making my way to the front of the house, when my atten¬ 
tion w'os attracted by a female figure, of no onlinary mould, on a rude 
and wooden balcony which ran rf>und tins portion of the premises, and 
from which a slaircusc, or rather steps, communicated with the yard 
below, and close to the s]>ot where I was standing. She advanced to¬ 
wards the end of this open verandah, and with tlie swecj||St tune ima¬ 
ginable said, ‘ Par ui, monsieur, s*il vous plait* In tnree bounds I 
was on th(! platform by her sid(!, for a petticoat had ever in'esi.stible 
attniftions for me, and she led the way to an indifterendy fur- 
ni.-hed apartment, which J was given to understand was the satte-a- 
marif/er. 

“ Travellers, of all ages, from sixteen to sixty, in all countries, from 
time imrnenn)rial, have assumed to themselves the privilege of toying 
with ehambc'iinaids and female w’aiters—a squeeze of the hand, u kiss 
and a sly jtinch are die usual familiarities, wdiich, not being interdicted, 
\ cry frequently have tacitly given a prescriptive right to these rambling 
Don duans to accost, thus unceremoniously, every female who may be 
doomed to servitude. I never was u Joseph; and if I had been, the 
lovely c(»injtcnanee of the captivating handmaiil before, me would have 
ovi'rturned all my philosophy; a more beautiiul creat^^•(^ J never beheld, 
he.lbre or since. There was something so dhtimjuve in her face, the 
oiidines of wdiieh were the most j»erf<*ct it is possible to conceive—an 
expiw'ssion I (>annut tle.serihe—but it was irresistibly winning. And 
to these advantages, so rare in one moving in s(j bumble a sphere, 
w«'r(; superadded a grace and a ioumvre absolutely enchanting. In 
sluji t, 1 was eperdumeut ammirmr at the first glance. To my sur¬ 
prise, she shrank from iiie, and re})nlscd me in so determined, and, at 
the .'.ame lime, so dignified a manner, that, lor the moment, I was 
thrown off mv guard. Recovering my sui’prise, I renew’etl the attack, 
but the tone ami manner were so decided, and the bearing of this sin¬ 
gularly beautiful girl so lolly, firm, yet respectful, that 1 was annoyed 
with myself for having been such a fooL I'here was nothing of 
prudery, or even of anger in lu'r demeanour, for she appeared to 
regard me with sorrow and a mixture t)f pity. In short, her beha¬ 
viour puzzled me not a littli. Smarting under the rebuff^ I believe I 
sui«I to her, rather waspishly, ‘ Why do you repulse me ? I dare say 
I am n?)t the first young fellow who has fallen in love with your pretty 
face; and perhaps I have done no more thim others who have 
IVoquented this house. Wliat is the mjitter with you? You look 
iinhap])}'.’ 

“ She turned her eyes upon me, with a look I shall never forget to 
my latest breath, and exclaimed, ‘ I am unhappy—wretched—miserable 
—and so would you be, also, if you knew tlie doom that awaited 
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“ Aud pray what is that!’ I asked, ineredulousiy, for I thought 
she was trifling with me. 

“ ‘ Only/ she replied, * that you have not throe hours to live—hy 
that time you will he a corpse. I know not what secret iraptdse makes 
me say this to you, but I cannot resist forewwmng yon of your inevi¬ 
table fate. Escape is hopeless; and you will meet %vith the some end 
as th^ other victims who have entered this room.* 

" * This is some idle fiction you have conjured up,’ I replied, * to 
deter me from making love to you; perhaps there is some lover in the 
case, and you wish to frighten me by tius improbable story.* 

“ * I ctUl God to witness tlmt 1 speak nothing but the pmuful truth/ 
she rejoined. ‘ Ilut stop—^you shall know all.’ 

“ Having said this, slie went to the door, and from thence into the 
passage, to listen if any one. were within hearing. Having ascertained 
that all was safe, she itUurned, and, closing tlic door after her, came 
up to me, and eontiniied her appalling eominunieation. 

“ She looked at me with tears in lu r ejes, and then pointing 
to the floor said, ‘ Look at this sand—did you ever se«i sand in a 
salk-a-manger? and that too on a first floor. Alas! what scenes of blood 
have been enacted Ihu-c. You hav<* onlercd dinner—which is being 
]>repar«!d below—^a few minutes before it is ready, you will see three 
ollicers, in the uniform of the Imperial Guard, ride into tho courtyard 
—they will call loudly for the lamilorti—iprder dinner, champagne, aiicl 
other luxuries. You will then be waited upon hy the lamllord him¬ 
self. who will anuotmee the arrival of liis distinguished guests, and 
rwpie-st, on stieli an emergeney, that you will permit them to dine in 
this room with yi»u; for although ho 1ms dinufT snfliriciit for five. 
pcr>ons at one table, yet if it were flivided, it wouhl not sutfieo for 
three and tivn in separate apartments —yna must eomplg; for a i^diisal 
would only accelerate your doom; by eomjdyitig, you will gain time, 
jind God grant you may devise sona*. plan, with your servant, for frus¬ 
trating the schemes of these bloodthirsty wretches!* 

“ 1 was tliunder.struek, as you may nippo.se, and could liurdly 
believe my sen.se.s. I desired this love.ly girl to send my servant up 
to me as soon as .she could without r-xcituig .suspicion. This she did; 
and I n'peated to Pienx' every word she had told jue. He was incre¬ 
dulous for a long time.; but upon my dwelling ou every minute parti¬ 
cular ho becAine more attentive, altliough he coidd hardly believe that 
his old acquaintance of Mczierc.«>, w1k» was the huidlord, could huid 
himst'lf to -such a sanguinary j*lot. ‘ At all events/ he said, ‘I will 
back to the stable, under the ]jlca of looking Uj th(j horses, and return 
with our pistols which I csin eonecal in iny pockets.’ In a f«*w minute.' 
he rejoined me, and wc had scarcely began to talk of the extraordinary 
tale tliat had been coinraunicatcd to me, when the tramping of horses’ 
feet ivas heard, and three oflicers, dressed as tlu-. girl had described, 
entered the yard of the inn. Thus far her story was confirmed. 
Conviction of the truth now took possession of Pierre’s mind. 

“ ‘ It is too true,’ he .said. ‘ I will go back to the stable, and think 
of what is beAt to be done. In the meantime, the lancUurd will, 
doubtless, come to you; and it is better we sliould not be seen to¬ 
gether.’ 

“ lie had not left the room five minutes ere mine host made his ap- 
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pearance. A more sj;>eciQas and obsequious BoniiMe you never beheld. 
As the girl had predicted, his opening speech was to the effect that 1 
would, he trusted, pardon the liberty he was about to take in propos¬ 
ing that three officers of the Imperial Guard should dine in my room. 
He had dinner for five, certainly; but if the repast he had prepared 
were served up in two separate apartments, there would not be suffi¬ 
cient for either party. He assured moreover, that I could not 
fail to be pleased witli the society of these gentlemen, as they were 
officers of rank, du ion ton, and iien camtne il fatU. 

“ Putting as good a face as I could on the matter, I expressed my 
wilUngness to meet lus wishes and those of the officers. I added, 
however, that I trusted the newly-arrived gentlemen wonld excuse my 
servant sitting at the same table with them; that 1 was travelling for 
ray health, and lie was seldom from my side, as I was subject to sudden 
iittiicks of spasms. I thought the fellow appeared rather disconcerted 
at this announcement; but not pretending to notice the etiect my 
conimuulcation hud produced, I requested him as he left the room to 
send my servant up stairs, as I wished to take some cordial before 
dinner. Pierre soon made his appearance, and putting my pistols in 
my hand, said, 

“ * All is but too true, monsiciu*; courage, and we shall be masters 
of the field. I have arranged my jdan, and you must follow my in¬ 
structions. The captain of this infernal band of eut-throats you must 
place at the bottom of the table, ftu'ing you; his two confederates you 
must request to sit on one side- of the table, while 1 take my place 
opposite to them. AvS soon as I liave helped myself to a glass of wine, 
q/?cr the dessert is placed on ike table, you must shoot the scoundrel 
facing you!—shrink not, for on your nerve and presence of mind 
depend our safety. Leave the rest to me; we have a desperate 
game to play—coolness and courage alone are wanting to ensure 
success.’ 

“ I promised compliance, and was picturing to myself the scen<! in 
whiclt 1 was so soon to play so prominent a part, when the three soi~ 
disant officers made their appearance, ushered in by the landlord. 
The fellows were dressed to perfection—rather outre as to dandyism; 
Ibv they were oiled, curled, and scented as the veriest maitre in 
the recherche stdons of Paris. Their address was rather of the free 
and easy school, somewhat overdone, perhaps, but still there was 
Tiotlting offensive in their uuuiner. They were profuse in their thanks 
for the honour I had conferred upon them by allowing them to dine 
with mo; in short, they acted their parts to the life. The glances that 
had been intcrcliangcd amongst themselves as they entered tlie apart¬ 
ment, when they beheld Pierre, had not escaped my observation. I 
therefore, as soon as they had expended their volley of corapliments 
an^thanks, apologized for being compelled to have my servant at die 
same taUe, assigning the same reason 1 had given the landlord. At 
lengtii the soup was served, then the cutlets, a fricaudeau, stewed 
ducks, and a roasted capon. Every mouthful I took I thouglrt would 
have choked me; and my want of appetite, which was remarked, I 
attributed to the state of my health. The fdlows ate, drank, laughed, 
and chatted away in the most amiable manner possible. 

‘‘ The diuner was by this time nearly brought to a conclusion. The 
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girl had waited upon us; and during her absence from the room with 
the remains of the dinner, one of the miscreants opposite to Pierro 
appeared to be searching about his person for some missing olgect; at 
last Ive said, * I have lost my snuff-box.’ And addressing himadf to 
my attendant, added, ‘ I will tlumk yon to go down stairs, and on the 
tlresser in the kitchen you will see a gold snuff-box—foir I must have 
left it —and bring it up to me.' 

“ Pietre^ however, to my great delight, never quitted his scat; and 
very quietly remarked, that he never exccut(id any orders but those of 
his nmstcr. The })erson addressed looked confused at tliis reply, and 
bit his lips with rage. Turning to mo, he requested very politely 
tlisit 1 wouldfceud my servant for the box in question. To my iniinitc 
relief, and as good luck would have it, the girl re-appeared with the 
olieese juid some fruit, and 1 observed to the gentleman of the misiung 
snuff-box, liiat la JiUf w'ould fetch it for him. 

“ jiladomoiselle was, accordingly, commissioned to execute the 
en'and; but she jirescntly returneil, saying there was no tabatiere to 
be found below. 

“ ‘ A ^imjyortv,^ said the fellow; ‘ bring us some champagne.* 

“ While this very pleasant beverage was gone I’or, the other officer 
on my right'hand discoverLHl that his ]>ocket-hundkercluef was absent 
withdut leave, and ordered Pieri'e to go to the kitchen and look for it. 
This command, however, was disobeyed in like manner; for my trusty 
follow'cr replied, ‘ The servant will be here directly with the wine, and 
she can bring it you.’ The champagne was brought, and ei*c the e-ork 
was let Ioo.se from its confinement, the pocket-handkerchief was acci- 
dvtdally discovereil under the table! 

“ 'I'lie girl now' left the room; and never shall 1 forget the look she 
gave me as she closed the door. It seome<l to say, the world has clo.sed 
on you for ever!—-we shall never see each other again! 

“ Tlic bottle was passed, and as Pierre helped himsidf, he turned 
towards me, and a glance of the eye told what he meant, lie put the 
glass to his lips; but placing it suddenly ujion the table, saiil to me, * I 
hope you arc not ill, sir?’ ‘ No,’ J replied. J knew W'hat he meant, 
but 1 was {lowcrless. lie added, ‘ Mimsieui must take some cordial;' 
he put his hands in his ]iock<'.ts, and drew forth a bnu;e of pistols, and 
levelling them with a deadly aim at his opposite neighbours, shot them 
both through tlie heart at the same moment. lie then sprung like a 
tiger on the captmn at the foot of the table, which was upset in the 
meUc, caught him by the tliroat, and called to me to come to his assist- 
ance. I had in some degree recoverecl from my stiqxifoction, for iny 
senses had been paralysed, if 1 )uay use the expression, and run to the 
faitliful fellow. 

“We contrived to pinion the scoundrel, between us; and to make 
assurance doubly sure, Pierre bound one end of the table-cloth ov *• 
the villain’s face, wliile, with the other, he fastened his arms behind 
him. 

“ ‘ Now, monsieur,’ said he, * stand over this sc'cleral witli your 
pistols, until I return from the stable with a cord;’ he rushed down 
the stairs, and was back with me in has than two minutes. Wc 
b6und our friend fast, hand and foot. * And now,’ said Pierre, * you 
mu.'Jt remain here until I have ridden to the nearest poat-town, wliidi 
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is not above two leagues £i’om thk. I will bring back assistaaoe, sued 
give our priainier into safe custody. There is not a living being 
below—the house is empty. You wn nothing to apprehenef—not a 
sold will molest you. We have cleared the pi^e. 1 must first catch 
a horse, for ours have been tamed loose. There was one in the yard 
jnst now; and you may rdy i^n it 1 will lose no time in returning 
with some military and police, and rdease you from your im||leBsaiit 
Bituation.’ 

1 had the satisfaction of bearing my brave and faidiful attendant 
gallop off in a feu' minutes. My position in tlie meantime was none 
of the pleasantest. T made up my mind to sell my life dearly, in the 
event of any attempt at rescue; and what with watchin{(btbe door, and 
the wretch at my feet, I hod no very agreeable time of it. The two 
hours T thus .sjient, I thought the longest I had ever experienced. 
Thttnk.s to a merciful Providence, the trial I liad undergtme was 
brought to a termination. 

“ The indefatigable Pierre returned at length, with a juge de paix^ 
and a whole posse of officials on horseback, besides a troop of mounted 
gendarmerie.. The prisonei’ was secured, and the house searched from 
tt>p to iKittom—not a living soul was discovered; but in a large vaulted 
underground-cellar were skeletons, and human bodies innumerable— 
some of the latter in every stage of deoarnposition. There could not 
have been less than fi'om three to four hundred victims. The bodies 
were subsequently removed, by order of the authorities, and interred 
in the cimetiere of Meziercs; the house was razed to the ground by 
the infuriated populace. 

** Strange to say, the landlord and tlie lovely girl, who had been 
instrumental in bringing these dark deeds to light, have never been 
heard of from that day to this; and I much fear that the latter perished 
by the hands of the wretch who kept tlic house. I have sought, by 
every means in my jmwer, to gain some, tidings of this beautiful crea¬ 
ture; but in vain. Money and large rewards imve not been wanting; 
and 1 would at tliis moment give half I am worth in the world to dis¬ 
cover what became of her—^for to her I owe my preservation. My tale 
is done, and I fear 1 may ha^ fatigued you in its narratioD. 1 ought 
to mention that Pierre received tlie large reward offered by the 
government, under which he still holds a lucrative situation in the 
customs, obtained for him by the united interests of the old general 
and my father, as a reward for his courage, presence of mind, and 
fidelity.” 

As my companion finished the relation of his adventure, we pulled 
up at the “Bear,” at Hungcribrd. “Well!” said our dragsman, 
“ that’s the moat interestingest stoiy I ever lieard in my bom days.” 
May the reader be of the same opinion! I will only add, that U is 
^strkdy true in eveiy particulur. I parted with 'my intellectual and 
oiitortMiimg fdlow-traveller about four miles on this side of Marl¬ 
borough, not without an earnest request on his port of renewing oar 
acquaintance in Paris. That 1 availed myself of the cordial invitation 
may posribly 'be made manifest in a future number. 
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FENIMORE COOPER, 

Tax want of 8(»ae just and liberal measure of international cop^rrigltf 
has been severely fmt on this side the Atlantic, bat with what grievous 
and almost crushing effects has it been attended in America! To be 
sure, the American publishers had no particular reason to complain; nor 
did it appear to a cursory observer, that the American reading 
public” were labouring under any intolerable grievance, so long as 
they could purchase in the broad dayh'gUt the masterpieces of modem 
literature as soon as tliey could be torn from the press, at the more 
price of paper and print;—though it would be very easy to shew that 
in the progress of years both seller and purchascir must be vitally and 
inevitably injured by the apparent or temporary benefit. But the 
American Authoi’—^how' fared he, in the ftt<*e of tlie giant evil! 

Writers in other countries could suffer but little by the wont of a 
wiser intei'uatiunol arrangement. Even in ^France and Germany, 
native authors could of course oommaud patronage and purchasers, un¬ 
affected, comparatively, by any extent to wliich the tide of Englidi 
publication might set in, wlmtlier a popular work happened to bo 
merely reprinted amongst them, or proiiuced in a translated form. 
But it was and is far otherwise in the United States, when a native 
and an English author of equal merit arc competitors. Of two equal 
stories iu the isame language, the American’s must of course bo 
rejected, because tlie. Knglisbmuii’s may be hud fur nothing. 

Gricivous beyond doubt has been the uperutiuu of the system, or 
want of system, upon the interests of authors and publisiiura here, who 
have in a thousand instances seen tbeir fair and just hopes of prtdit 
and reward struck down, by the iutnaluetion of foreign-reprints at 
home, and the total destruction of their sale throughout that immense 
region of readers, called the. British possessions abroad ! But worse 
than this, bad as it was, has happened to the ill-fated and utterly 
uncared-for American author; for while the popular historian, novelist, 
or poet iu tliis country could still Itoost of having his public” to 
appeal to, and count securely up<m his purchusors, hwvever reduced 
by these nibbling narrowing infiuenccs, the. man of genius, of whatever 
cliuss, iu America, luul no public of any kind or quality to boost—no 
readers t(» reckon upon—^for in what Fool’s I’aradise was he to dig for 
a publisher! He might a.s well go iut^ the woods and beat about for 
a phtenix! 

Wliat, indeed, can be swd to justify—what advanced in the way of 
parallel to, a state of things, under which a writer possessed of tiui 
great original power, the attractive talents, and proportioned eclebrihr 
that distinguish Fenimore Coo{>er, is compelled to seek in a countiy 
not his own, the fair meed of his literary labour! London gives him 
hundreds for his manuscript, and New York buys his printed work 
for a guinea, and reprints it. 

England, however, owes more to Mr. Cooper than he can ever owe 
to her. He has associated his name with our land’s language; he has 
familiarized us with the unknown; he has brought the far-off dose to 
us as are our very homes; he has carried us where no author in any 
age or of any class ever carried us before. There is this peculiarity 
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in the writiuge of Cooper—«Qd a charm lies in the peculiarity, an 
element of power quite unconnected with the indisputable talent he 
possesses—th^ the ground he occupies in most of Ids leading works 
is new, the scenes are pmnted for the first time, the agents are for the 
most part strangers; for il‘ we ransacked all European literature we 
should find noting bearing resemblance to them—and yet we instantly 
recognise what people (out of America, too) pleasantly call theii* 
“ naturalness”—^we at once feel them to be true. 

Of course we arc not now speaking of his sea-scenes, but his forest- 
scenes. What a fairy-land have these been to thousands! What 
dreams mode real—dreams of marvels previously uuimagined, and else 
inconceivable! 

It is long since Cooper’s earliest tales became known in this country 
—^loiig even since they became familiar to readers of all ranks. 
Amidst the wide working of the potent and wondrous spells of Scott, 
whose current of populai'ity was all but sufELcient— 

“ To kill the flock of all afiections else,” 

the stranger stood forth and found a willing audience. At his very 
first advance, he manifested the power to startle and impress. In the 
teetli of political prejudice in some quarters, and critical prejudice in 
otliers—^iu opposition to the ruling taste, and prepossessions the most 
widely diffused and powerful—he took hosts of readers captive, and 
at once nuuked them for his own. lie established himself as a writer, 
who wh«}re lie was lieard once, would be pi*etty sure to be heai’d 
twice. lie had something to say, and besides that, he had a manner of 
his own in saying it. People might dislike, might misundei'stoud, his 
works, but they could not treat thejn with indifTerenue. They were 
never common-plactis in whut they included, if the outline or even 
the general substance were little better. Good or bod, they were not 
to be laid down, dismissed, forgotten. With all their weaknesses, 
there was sure to be an effect somewhere, whose infiuenee was to be 
an existence for life among the rtjader’s literary recollections. lie 
won liis position, then, and he has held his footing. 

Wlicii we say that these permanent influences belong to his earliest 
writings, it is of course because we rank these with his best.* The 
“ Pilot,” and the “ Ked Hover,” ore tales never read without excite¬ 
ment, or rotnembered without pleasure. The author is, as much as 
iuiy man, at home on the sea; his ships are not as painted ships 

*' Upon a painted ocean 

nevertheless, there is much in tlicse stories that might be cheerfully 
spared, for either the strength of one portion of the book makes the 
rest feeble, or the autlior quitting the sea for the land, gets really out 
bf his element. Witli one set of characters we are breathing fresh 
air in company witli old Natui'c herself, and with another we are choked 
up iu a theatre, whei*e “nothing is but what is not;” seeing a play, 
and not a good ouc. To this class belongs a later production, the 
“ Water Witch,” which, though less striking in its purposes and 
interest, has its masterly scenes, but weakened by frequent repetition 
in spite of the great skill with which this is managed. 

An instance, moreover, of the fire and animation which Cooper is 
sure to feel w hen he once gets afloat, of the living effect which he can 
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give to water even though it flow but in a canal, is seen in that bold 
vigorous Venetian boat-race with which the. Bravo** breaks tqpMm ns 
so dashingly. Many years have passed since that picture was pre¬ 
sented to the imagination, but there it is still, associated in its degree 
with proud and high reminiscences of Venice; remembered and k^t 
before the mind's eye, as we remember the contest of the famous bow* 
men, Locksley ond Hubert—^tho colloquy between the immortal Vicar 
and Mr. Jeniunson—or anything else eqxially unlike, so that it be 
equally true. 

The “ Spy** is another of the tales which, at whatever age tlicy may 
be read, make an impresston not easily worn out. With younger and 
more impressible readers, the perusal of it is an event;—^so sbrange, 
viudous, contradictory, but absorbing, is the interest of character b^e- 
longing to it. It is written on the author’s favourite plan, of protract¬ 
ing and reserving while he may, and then plunging to his effect. The 
character of Harvey Birch is brought out, as Birch himself would 
manage an escape, when eyes urhich must be deceived in spite of their 
vigilance are upon him—slow riding at first, as though nothing was 
intended, a quicker pace insensibly as danger tlnckcns, till the critical 
moment comes and concealment is impossible—-then, “ off” is tlie w'ord. 
The eflect of the “ Spy” depends upon the closing ])age8; it is com¬ 
paratively flat as we thread the mazy paths that lead us there. Tlie 
rcpulsivencss created by the spy himself gradually lessens, curiosity 
aud^ admiration as slowly increase, until the final nwclation in the 
s('en(5 with Wiishington comes—than which we know ol' few things 
more impressive or affecting. 

Wlien the poor, despised, baited, trampled man—^thc seeming spy 
of the enemy, w'hom a thief at the gallows-tree would have scorned-— 
the hunted wretch, who, in his disinterested love of country, has met 
dangers and endured ignominies unspeakable;—is recognised by the 
illustrious leader as a friend to the liberties of America—as an incor¬ 
ruptible, a noble-minded patriot, w'ho must be cf»ntented to bear the 
brand of a foe to all he holds dear lest living interests should be com¬ 
promised—^we see a picture which renders tJjis extraordinary diaracter 
a treasured recollection. 

But above oU that is best of this author’s delineations, his vivid, 
romantic, and yet truth-stamj^d pictures of sca-life or land-life, most 
readers will place his portraitures of Indian character, and his ex¬ 
positions of life under many varying circumstances of interest, in the 
vast wilds and desert regions of America. In the trackless prairie 
and the interminable forest, Cooper seems to have an elasticity of 
existence, a sense and knowledge of life, a fertility of resources and 
cx|>edicnts, that render him a sort of literaiy representative of the 
imperishable Leatberstocking himself; and had his contribution to tbe 
stock of human pleasure been confined solely to his entation of tlus 
curious and inimitable character, worked out as it is, with unfaltering 
pou(cr, through five successive tales, he would still have “ said Ids 
say,” aud won the kindly and grateful respect of more than one 
country. 

The mere extent to which this character is drawn out, renders it a 
literary curiosity. There is scarcely an instance of a conception being 
so fully sustained under the circumstances which have governed the 
completion of this portraiture—^this history of a life from youth to 
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age, composed so dasjomtedlyy yolr finidied with sach hamooioos rdip 
tionship in all its parts. No character, perhaps, was ever so uradt 
tried, withoi^ wearing out the interest it at hr^ created. No writer 
could run a greats risk, in the attempt to add to snch strength, 
weakening and crippling it But ** La Longue Carabine” ^rang ftom 
a brain was csonsdous of its strengtii, 

“ And saw as from a tower the end of all.” 

It did seem dangerous to meddle with Him of the renowned Rifle; to 
conduct him into other times and scenes, and force a comparison with 
those wanderings and adventures with Uncas and Chkgagook, in 
which siK;h unrivalled powers of stimulating euriosh^ and protracting 
excitement are displayed. Yet what a new exhibition of the same 
faculty interests and enclutius us in the delineation of the old Trapper; 
and how the reality grows upon us, as the years roll over him, and 
we see the solf-some being, under different modifications of his intelli¬ 
gence and experience, moving amidst the immeasurable pnirie, and, 
when the mighty waste is all one flame, combating the terrific agency 
of fire by turning it against itself. Over and over again may these 
narratives of forcvSt adventure be read, and the scenes arc as vivid as 
at first, and the Trapper never grows tedious. 

More daring still was it (but none will regret the daring) to depict, 
in recent years, the youth of a character so established in the partiality 
of all readers; and to carry us back, as in the “ Deerslayer,” to tl^pse 
early times when the heart of the simple, honest creature was fiercely 
attacked by desperate beauty, he in his exquisite modesty unconscious 
all the time of his conquest—^when, too, his famous rifle first came into 
effective play against a savage of a rare sort, winning for its hopeful 
master tlie designation of Hawkeye. The “ Pathfinder ” followed, 
and worked out other essentioi points of a character, so powerfully 
conceived, and finished with such mastery of hand, as to be attractive 
in every stage of its history. 

Some one has said that the creation of " Uncle Toby” was the 
finest compliment ever paid to human nature. Compliments to our 
poor day, quite as fine, to say the least, arc to be found out of Sterne's 
once over-estimated writings; to our mind. La Longue Carabine 
figures in the select list. 

The portraitures of Indian character have doubtless all the lead¬ 
ing fines of fidelity; truth seems everywhere to regulate the draw¬ 
ing; and tliey are filled up with unfailing power. We never see, as 
in Cooper’s pictures of common people in cities, and soldiers on their 
inarch, signs of the weak hand and the unnoting eye. He himself seems 
Indian when painting Indians. The instances are numerous. The 
general featnres of the tribes he has introduced are stiongly marked, 
and the individual characteristics are ably dismiminated. There is a 
fine fire-eyed young savi^e, whom we rememba in **The Borderer^” 
—he calls to mind the acting of Kean. Of Uncas and his silent hepr^ 
buried passion it is nnoecessary to speak; he stands out brightly in the 
collection. While bmrder-life, savage manners and habits, the ** aeadB 
and shores and desert wildernesses,” retain an interest, Cooper's tales 
will not be read without a charm. 

We now take up the latest addition to the American noveHsPs hnig 
list—" Wyandotte; or, the Hatted SnolL” 
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A short aocoont of this most suffice. It is- tiie history of the 
Bufferio^ of a family settled on the borders, at the ontbreaL of lSs» 
Bevodutioii. Hie head of it, Captain WiUou^ihy, had aenrod ip' (tie 
king’s amy, until approaching oge and other oonuderations warBed 
him to co^ct his worldly means, and secure a promising settlement 
about one day's march 6um Susquehenuah. After toiling thnmgh 
a full diare of the difficulties attendant upon such a nte^ and just as 
he is beginning to feel at home, surrounded by an att^ed family, 
the Berohition begins. His son is in the army, a gallant, rising soldier, 
steadfast to his coburs; but tlie fatlier grows aigumentative, and wavors 
between freedom to America and fidelity to Enghmd. Heuce m 
interest arises, which is heightened hourly as the war spreads, nnd 
apprehensions of danger from die Indians and the lawless ^Teutueen^ 
set in motion by the turbulence of the time, begin to prevad. The 

Hutted KnoU,” so is the imperfectly’fortified place c^ed, becomes 
the object of attack, by a mingled troop of red-skins, and painted 
whites more barbarous still. A large portion of the work discusses 
the preparations for the siege, the confiictmg feelings of the family 
and their few dependents, tW stratagems employed on both sides, and 
the hair-lnrcadth escapes and romantic adventures of the chief persons 
of the story. The end is tragic; death swtwping away most of the 
actors, and leaving a solitoiy nnuriage, like a iiower, blossoming above 
the grave. 

As in many of his former works, the author takes his time before 
he throws in lus interest. He suffers our feeJlngs to lie fallow, and 
then to be sure wo have a fair crop iif emotion. The power he has 
so often displayed of concentrating his force upon one spot, and work¬ 
ing excitement byilint of going doggedly into details wbich seem of minor 
importance, and ai'e often tedious, until the catastrophe shoots up, like 
a pyramid fmm a broad nuked level, he has employed here, (uid with 
effect. It is unfair to complain tlmt mucli of the narrative is dull, 
when the dullness is a necessaiy .step to tlie excitement; but however 
essential to tlie plan, it may not the less be felt sumetimos. 

There are two female figures ciiarmingly drawn; one is Willoughby'fl 
daughter, who marries, and dies mont needlessly; the other, IS&ud, a 
frank, beautiful, impassioned girl, who is his daughter in all but birth, 
and a fond and ardently loving sister to bis son, until, on the eve of 
womanhood, an instinct of her sex reminds her that there is no rela¬ 
tionship, and another kind of love brings alternately shadow and sun¬ 
shine across her path. The son shares, this feeling, and a love-conflict, 
delicately managed, gives rise to sev(^ touching scenes, wliich ter¬ 
minate happily at the altar. 

Wyandotte himself is a character peculiarly the autljor’s own. He 
is a sort of half-outcast from the Indians^ a “ Tuscarora,” who had 
attached himself to the whites, acquired the soubriquet of i^ucy N^, 
picked up their langj|iage, and blended a hundred bod qualities with 
many goed ones. As Baucy Nick, he bad been flogged by bis milstiuy 
master; but he contiimes in his service, cherishing revenge, and be¬ 
thinking him that he is a great chief thougu degenerate, until, by 
degrees he abandons to some extent his depraved and rum-drinkiiqi; 
habits. It is at this period, that Willoughby, when in great dans^, 
and exasperated 1^ the desertion of some of his people, threatens him 
again with the lash. The Indian’s back, as the tlweat is uttered, seems 
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to feci the old vrounds; and the desire of revenge bums into his 
heart;— 

“ ‘ Listen,’ said the Indian, ttenUy. ‘ Capin ole man. Got a head like 
snow on rock. lie bold soldier; Init he no got visdom enough for gray hair. 
Why he pat_ he hand rough on place arhere whip strike ? Wise man nebber do 
dot. Last winter he cold; fire 'vranted to make him warm. Much ice, much 
storm, much snow. World seem bad—fit only for bear, and snake, dat bide in 
rock. Well; winter gone away; ice gone awa^snow gone away; storm gone 
away. Summer come in his place. Ebbcry t’mg good; ebbery t’ing pleasant. 
Why ttnk of winter when summer come, and drive him away wid pleasant sky ?’ ” 

The Captain replies to this*:— 

“‘In order to provide for its return. He who never thought of the evil day in 
the hour of his prosperity, would find that he has forgotten, not only a duty, but 
the course of wisdom.^ " 

“ ‘ He noi wise!’ said Nick, sternly. ‘ Cap’in pale-face chief. He got garrison; 
got soldier; got musket. Well, he flog warrior's back; make blood come. Dat 
bad enough; worse to put finger on ok sore, and make 'e pain, and ’e shame, come 
back ag’in.’" 

Wyandotte is important to the Captain; he can give information, 
but is distrusted—yet he tells truth. Ills replies arc chfiracteiistic:— 

• “ ‘ Answer the questions in the order in which I put them.’ 

“ ‘ Wyandotte not newspaper to tell ebbery t’ing at once. Let cap’in talk like 
one chief speaking to anodcr.* 

“ ‘ Then, tell me first what you know of this party at the mill. Are there many 
pale-faces in it ?’ 

“ ‘ Put ’em in the river,’ answered the Indian, scntentiously water tell the trut’.’ 

“ ‘ You think that tltcre are many aunong them that would wash white?’” 

Distrust of the Indian continues, in spite of many tokens of devo¬ 
tion, and of feelings the most grateful and refined, evinced toward.s the 
ladies of the paity—indeed to all who usts him kindly. There i.s a 
delicacy in hb conduct that ju.slifies even the appellation by whicli the 
author characlerizc.s him, “ this fore.st gentleman.” Hut Captain 
Willoughby has a too vivid sense of the man’s failings and degrada¬ 
tion; lie threatens liiin with flogging once more; and the l'orc.st gen¬ 
tleman, amidst a thousand proois of gratitude and afi'cction for the 
family, decoys the head of it into the woods, and avenges liimself by 
a most deliberate assassination. “ I’he old sores smarted.” 

After the commission of this cold-blooded murder, we have some 
difficulty in reconciling ourselves to the friendly offices of the savage 
towai'ds the wife and children, and in appreciating his delicacy and 
refinements. Yet wc must hold steadily the tlircad whose windings 
lead u.s into the recessiis of the Indian nature, and we may find con- 
slsteucy in his desire to soften the blow to his favourite, the innocent 
Maud, who is not the daughter of Willoughby, whom he has murdered. 

*“ Oh! i« it so, Nick '.—ran it be so?' she said; ‘my father bos fiffien in this 
didudful business?' 

“ 'Tader kill twenty year ago; teU you dai how often?’ answered the Tosca- 
rora, angrily; for in his anxiety to lessen the shockato Maud, for whom this 
wayward savage had a strange sentiment of afiection that bad grown out of 
her gentle kiiidnessea to biniself on a hundred oceasions, he fimded, if she 
knew that Captain Willoughby was not actnidly her fiitber, her grief at his lose 
would be less. ‘ Why yon call dts fader, when Sat fader. Nick know Ikder and 
moder. Major no bnaer,’ ” 

And there is a touch of consummate art in the Indian afil;erward8. 
Though he has so recently urged Maud’s want of natural affinity to 
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tho family as a roasoii why she should not griOve, he remihdB her of 
the imaginary connexion, when proposing to efiect tlie release of her 
lover (the h^or, who has been taken prisoner) and to engage her in 
the attempt. Understanding a woman’s feelings, he omite the word 
lover 

" * Come wid Wyandotto—he great chief-—shew young aquaa where to find 
hroder.* ” 

The great chief Wyandottd is converted to Christianity and dies 
forgiven—a fate with wliidi the author might have been content, 
without throwing in a reflection which seems to aim at discovering 
some palliation of the most monstrous crime, in the usages of a portion 
of civilized society. We ore sony to tpiotc what follows:— 

** Let not the self-styled Christians of dvUised society aff«!t horror at this in¬ 
stance of savage justice, so long as they go the whole length of the law of their 
several communities in avenging their own fancied wrongs, using the dogger of 
calumny instead of the scalping-knifc, and rending and tcnnng their victims by tho 
agency of gold and power, like so many beasts of the field, in all the forma and 
modes tliat legal vindictiveness will cither justify or tolerate, often exceeding those 
broad limits, mdeed, and seeking impunity bebiud prijuries and frauds.” 

We admire Mr. Cooper’s talents, and we can enter into his fcdzfig 
of impatient indignation nt calumny and wrong; but the phrase, 
“ savage justice" should never have been written; nor has any man 
a right to charge any order of civilized society with “ affecting horror” 
of the foulest crime known to it. 

For the rest, vre wish him health and honour always. 


NO CONCEALMENTS! 

Qomrstic Dilrmtna. 

BY LAitlAN DLANCIIABD. 

It w'as agreed between us before tve married—nay, it w'as made a sine 
qua non on Ixith sides, anil cstabli.shed as a Mede-and-Persian matri¬ 
monial law—that there were to be “ no concealments between us!” 
As many confidences as wo could contrive to .secure by and for each 
other, but no secret unshared. Wha) 1 knew, she was to know; what 
she heard, 1 was to hear. Our (yes and cars, our hearts and souls 
even, vrere to be eyes, cars, hearts, and souls, In common. 

We might have our little mistakes now and then, brief controversies, 
momentary dissensions even—transparent shadows flitting betweci^us 
and felicity, like thin fleecy clouds over the moon’s face that rather 
erabeilish than obscure tl)e light—^but there was to be no mystery. 
We were not to pretend to throw open our whole hearts to the very 
inmost recesses, and then lock up one particular chamber better worth 
peeping into, perhaps, than all the rest. No; we were to have no 
reserv^ key, but be free to pry into evcjything, Blucbeardisma and 
all 

And admirably the system worked. “ Marianne,” said I, “you 
know you are at full liberty to ransack my writing-desk at all hours; 
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there can be nothing there or daewhere that 1 ^uld conceal from 
you. Any letters of mine, aa soon as they amre, yon are firee to 
open, only taking care to place them in my letter-ease, that 1 may he 
sure to see them. Or if they should come first into my handsv yon 
would only find them qien instead of scaled, that’s all the difference.” 

“ And Pm sure,” would be the reply, “ I shall always be as unre¬ 
served with you. I should never dream of receiving any letter, and 
then locking it iqi, or biding it. If it only enclosed a milliner’s lull, I 
should bring it to you.” 

« Thank you, my dear. Charming confidence!” 

It certmnly worked admirably for a long while—-two or thr^ 
months—end mi^t have been quite a perfect system, only we had 
bound ourselves by such solemn vows to have no concealments from 
one another, that conscience was rarely quite at ease, and sometimes 
felt its rose-leaves a little rumpled and uncomfortable, when happening 
to call to recollection some trifling affair that had never been commu¬ 
nicated, for the simple reason that it had. never been remembered. 

As for myself 1 cannot say that 1 was so much a victim to sensi¬ 
bility, thus wrought upon by a too literal reading of the bond into 
whi^ we had both entered; Marianne was the principal martyr. 

Sometimes, perhaps, 1 found her looking at me at breakfast with 
almost half a tear in each eye, her coffee getting cold, and her news¬ 
paper (containing possibly a breach of promise, or even a murder) 
unread. After scalding my throat witli my hot second cup in a na¬ 
tural emotion of surprise, as weU us anxiety to know what was the 
matter, I discovered tliat she did not feel “ quite right,” but ratlier as 
if she were intentionally suppressing a fact which I hod a daim to 
know—that she was quite sure she had no motive for concealment, 
and was even unconscious of having a secret, until she woke up in the 
night thinking about it—and really, tlien, foolish as it was, she could 
not help crying about it too; for of this she was ceitain, that there 
could be no affection where tliei'e was concealment. 

And what was the mighty secret after all' 

“ Oh, no! you mistake me. It is no mighty secret—far from it; 
for they iwe only mere acquaintances, tlie Fimbles, though pleasant 
people enough; but I fancied the concealment might look intention^. 
It is sometliing Mrs. Hmble told me the other day when we dined 
there. There is a probability of her girl marrying; yes, so she says; 
pretty well—an India man; but I beheve the event will not tiAe 
place tliesc ten months.” 

** (%, well, if that’s all, the secret was not a mighty one. I could 
have waited the ten muntlis for the news, and you Imow 1 should have 
been sure to have heai'd it then.” 

^ lhat’s very true, my dear; but then, you know, in meantime 
conceaUttOTit—” 

Such sensibility could not be too tenderly estimated; and when I 
looked round my tittle world of friends, and my wide tmiVerse of 
acquiuntonces, delightful indeed was the contrast which this candour 
and openness presented. In all directions 1 could hear fanply phrases 
flying about, such as—“My wife knows nothing of this;” or, “ You 
need not mention it before Edward;” or, " There is no occasion to tell 
Jane things of this kind;” or, “ He hates to hear about such matters, 
so not a syllable, if you please;” while we, in our little matrimonial 
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{unctmn) had set ^ a confesaonal for all innooest oemmindcitiffii^ and 
as often as we had aajthing to say;} and a good deal eAenes, to that 
we could repair for a blissful interchange of confidence. 

It was neoesa^ to ^ve a thoagfit occastonalty to the ehiUrng n« 
serve disc^Ue in families around us, for so I could afRwd to ™hdt 
less of the trifling inconTeniencesi attendant i^n ourownsjuteaDa. 
Every day brought with it a half dozen s|iall secrets fat Mrs. Shfdlow* 
love to hide from her husband—matters that for her part she bad 
|io idea of tiling S. about;’* but, on the contrary, every day brought 
to my ears, fresli from the innocent lips of my wii^ a hmxdr^ absur- 
diriea which there was no earthly occasion to mention to anybody. 

"Oh, you are here, are youl 1 have only just six wokso-when 
ymi have finished your letters will do.” 

" No, Marianne, now; I’m ready to listen”—and my pen wodd be 
laid down, of course. 

" Presently would do as well, but I wished to teU you that I have 
heard from mamma- ” 

“ Yesterday, my love. She was quite well, all was going smoothly, 
and she had nothing to communicate, you told me.” 

“Yes, but 1 have heard again from her this morning; half-an-honr 
ago, only 1 have liud no opportunity of telling you, and 1 can’t bear 
anything to t>e dwelling <Jn my mind. Here is her letter, you cut 
read it. She has no intelligence to add to that she Mint yesterday, and 
has therefore nothing to say.” 

“Oh!” 

" Oh, and T never told you that Mr. Huchit has let his bouse—” 

" Was his house to let, Marianne? I didn’t know- 

“ Yes. Oh, yes, his house was to let; imd he has now let it, I am 
told—the fixtures tsdeen at a fair valuation. Besides that, it seems he 
means to retire from business, and sell his Canadian profjerty." 

“Ah, very well, Marianne; 1 suppose he knows bis own business, 
whatever it is, though wc scarcely know Am hut by sight.” 

“No, to be sure, wo know nothing of him, only F thought 1 wouldn’t 

conceal-Oh, and that little Miss Elderby, a chattering thmg— 

has just been here, and 1 fancied you would wonder what in the wtwld 
she could be telling me-” 

“ Not I, indeed; and I hope you don’t think it necessary—” 

“ Yes, but I do; though there’s really little or nothing to tell, ex¬ 
cept tiiat Dr. Quick has had notice this morning to be in attendee 
at the Rectory”—(a little cough hcr(;J—“the rectw prays for a little 
girl, as they have but eight—but I understand his wife’s wishes in 
&at respect are not exactly his.” 

“I heartily wish, my dear, that both parties may be gratified; and 
now, if yon have no objection, I’ll finish my letter.” t 

“To be sure, certainly; indeed 1 have nothing to add, nw should I 
have communicated all this, and certainly not the particulars last 
meurioned, relative to affairs at the Bectoiy, only 1 am of opinion that 
where there is concealment—” 

It was natural that 1 should contract, to some extent, the same 
habit; and I at first found myself gravely relieving my mind of a 
multitude of insignificances daily, the smallness of wMch made them 
a tremendous burtheo to bear. Perhaps some event undisclosed, nn- 
confided—concealed, suppressed within my own bosom—haa been 
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recollected after quitting the house to take my morning stroll; and 
the door has been opened ogdn, that I might mention the interesting 
fact—- 

1 quite forgot to apprise yo^if Marianne, of a step which I con¬ 
ceived it right to take two days ago. I have ordered a new hat—as 
you rather object to the shape of this—and I would not have yon be 
taken by surprise.** • 

Or perhaps, when she was just starting on her own trip, I called 
her b^ to say~“ About the county-asylum, to which I talked of 
subscribing a couple of pounds. Dearest Marianne, that there may 
be no concealment in anything between us two, I now mention to you, 
that I have made it guineas!” 

But this scrupulousness on my side soon vanished, and I began to 
find that X had nothing in the world to communicate, unless an allair 
of consequence had happened. Not so my wife; there is no end to 
the J'eminine conscience under the influence of affection. 

It was a little inconvenient to be aroused out of my after-dinner 
jiap, for the mere purpose of receiving a proof that she had nothing to 
conceal, contained in a demonstration that she had nothing to disclose. 
But it was still worse, when, in the midst of a fiery discussion at the 
club, to be summoned down to the door, and to find Marianne’s eager 
honest face gleaming with a piece of intelBgcnce which she felt it 
wicked to withhold. 

“ My darling creature,” I crhjd, “ such anxiety and confidential de¬ 
votion mokes tlie very heart speak within one!—“ my darling creature, 
so you have something to say, and camo here that I might not 
lose-” 

Yes, to be sure; and so I tbought wc would drive round this way, 
for I can keep nothing to myself. The rector’s disappointed—it’s a 
boy!” 

We never had, however, the least syllable of complaint between us 
to check the course of mutual confidence; unless it might he thought 
to come in tlic form of a small exclamation of surprise, now and then, 
from the lips of Marianne, at accidentally discovering some insignifi¬ 
cance w hich X had omitted to mention at the confessional. 

“ And so,” Marianne would cry, “ you met Mr. Walker the other 
day! lie told me last night, when lie came and sat by me, that he had 
seen you lately!” 

“ Walker! yes, to be sure, I met him a fortnight ago in Pall Mall.” 

“ Y'ou never told me!” 

“ My dear, I forgot it before I reached home.” 

“ How strange! Now I should have told you !” 

Ibat she would. 

V When you arited tliat gentleman in the blue stock to sing last 
ni^t, you praised lus fine voice; X never knew you had heard him 
before.” 

“ Yes, my dear, I dropped in one night, you may remember, in 
Wimpole-street, when there w'as a little music going on. He sang 
there.” 

“ Kenlly! and so be sang there /” cried Marianne. “Well, I never 
knew that till now!” 

But I must confess, that about the end of the first twelvemonth of 
our married life, Marianne, perhaps for wont of a real grievance, began 
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to imagine one. No, it did not amount to that either. 1 diould 
rather say, that she took a needless objection to one fhndly group 
amongst our acquaintances, and cherish^ a mUd disl^ whic£ our 
system of candour and open coufesBion urould not of course permit her 
to conceal 

There teas something a little peculiar in the tone of the people, that 
gave a kind of excuse to her objections. I had not known, them long, 
not at all intimately, yet they wrote to *tnc as to an old friirnd. As 
often os Marianne glanced over a letter of tlieirs, the foolish dutteidng 
thing (never must she see this page!) felt half inclined to tear it, as 
an unwarrantable and impertinent freedom. Tliere were some young 
girls too in the case, all monstrous innocent, but giddy as wild birds, 
and Marianne in fact did not at all like their chirping. 

I naturally did what 1 could to discouriigc the intimacy, but that 
was not so easy to accomplish delicately. The letters would come 
now and then, and my wife would glance over thqm as usual, lest, as 
she truly ob.surrcd, it should appear that she in the least minded such 
frivolity. 

One evening, returning home after a short ramble, I found on the 
table some par<?els of Iwoks and papers, which liad arrived for mo 
during my %l>.sunce. Marianne mad(^ some refereneri to them ns 
matteis I had anticipated, and left mo to open, search, and peruse. 
Undcrjieath them, on tlm tabh*, T then huind a ])ost-lcttcr, dire<‘.ted in 
a haiulwriting not unknown, yet not familiar to me. It was fi’om one 
of my lively freedom-loving friends—the well-meaning, but not over- 
rt*fino«l correspondent, whoso gaiety had caused many a little shadow 
to creep over the fair brow of my hlariatmc. 

This letter I read, and then read again, and then hud <lown with a 
feeling of regret not unmixed with anger. I felt that my corri'spon- 
deiit had no right, by any conceivable law of feeling or privilege of 
society, to address me in a manner so mistukeablc. 1 was then asso¬ 
ciated with their dearest friends; nay, it might have been supposed 
that I was thdr near relative, and that I had known them for years 
was a thing legible in every line! 

They ctnnmanded rather than invit<;d my presence; I must join 
them in their excursion; it wa^ all settlid; my excellent friends the 

-s, and-s, whose names I could not have spelt, and whose 

faces I should not know; Wednesday morning early; magnihoent 
scenery, soul-stirring associations; invigorating breezes, wild freshness 
of nature; delightful arrangement, paity perfectly Bocaccian. Not u 
word about my wife. 1 did think it »'<)ol, and it heated me accordingly. 

But its etfect on me was of no consequence—what would he its 
effect on tJic mind of Maiianno! So familiar was the ttmc and style 
of the epistle, so absitnlly inconsistent with the account 1 had always 
given, that although I ieured not its power to work any unkiml Cus- 
I>icion in her mind, I knew well that it would disturb and annoy her. 
Perfectly blameie.ss as I was, it must yet seem—so very fre(j was my 
corrcspondcDt—^that I had insen.sib]y, inadvertently encouraged the 
unaccountable familiarity. I resolved, after a minute's consideration, 
to spare her the annoymxce. Why should she, angel tiiat she was 
(and is, whether she should chance to see this paper or not!), be oven 
a momentary sufferer by such impertineueel But how to take in safety 
this lirst step into the dark regions of secrecy!—how to manage the 
first violation of our compact!—how to effect my First Concealment! 
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Mark) je .mamed yontli, that je imijr avoad! X said 1 waa blame^ 
less>-<aBd jet 1 must needs turn sdiemer, and work wilh the tools of 
guilt. 

The letter, having been fotmd under the padeets, had been unob¬ 
served by me until their removal. M arianne had made no mention 
of it, the seal was nnbrdcen—perhaps she had not seen it at alL 
What then so ea^F 1 would bum it at once. Not so;—stop! If 
she had not seen ^e letter itself, she must have heard the postman’s 
knock—our house was not so large (how the family has increased!), 
and she knew that a letter had been left. To put it aside—^to 
hide it for the evening, would, if she should dbance to notice its ab¬ 
sence, or spy the epistle itself, look most awkward and suspicious. It 
would denote my consdoosuess of something, and deprive me of Uie 
power of explaining anything. I sliould bo convicted of a desire to 
conceal, without printing by my guilt. 

The thought struck me— jea, 1 had it. Happily the letter, though 
from the same family party, was not from the same person who had 
frequently written; and even if Marianne had seen it, it was unlikely 
that she had recognised the hand. Fortli from my pocket I drew a 
letter which I had brought from the cliib->T-it was from Tom Jones, 
of 8t. John’s, to come and smoke with him. Triumphantly drawing 
Tom’s letter from its envelope, and performing the same operation 
with respeet to the new comer, 1 placed the jolly smoker’s summons 
in the envelope of my objectionable correspondent, thrust one into my 
pocket, and tlmew the- other carelessly on the table. There it lay! 
To all appearance, the very same, save and except its broken seal, that 
I had found Uierc! That was the letter just left by the [tostmon! 
What a masterpiece of policy. 

I feh, at the moment, that 1 ought at least to get a secretaryship to 
an embassy from the government. My talents had been sadly thrown 
away—^l)uried alive under hoa])s of honesty! 

While thus pleasantly musing, wandering as I may say between 
Constantinople and Marianne entered. I w^as theu deeply 

busied in my books and paper.s. There lay the clever deception—the 
innocent, the criminal epistle,—^tho sheep in wolf’s clothing. My 
Marianne, after a minute or two, approached tlie table, and took it up. 
I never raised my eyes, nor seemed conscious of the action. There 
was cilence — broken but by the rustling of my papers. “ Yes,” 
thought I, “ you may read with <juiet nerves—^you cannot know how 
cunningly 1 have contrived to spare you an annoyance!” 

No sooner had the thought Ix^n conceived, than a faint moan, a low 
cry of fright and pain, startled my inmost soul. I looked up, and saw 
my wife’s face perfectly white— 

^ ** The lively blood had gone to guard her heart” 

Her limbs trembled—fear and anguish were diffused all over her, and 
slie dropped at my feet. I could not speak, surprise kept me dumb, 
and her feelings first found a voice. 

Cfii! what have 1 done? and what have you done? That is not 
the letter, but the envdope only. The child, your little nephew, was 
in the room when it came, and Itefore 1 could sec what he was doing, 
had seized it and found one side of the cover open—see, here it is— 
he read the name of the writer—I saw not a word, but only know from 
whom it came. Oh, why this mystery—this dreadful deception? 
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What am I to iMnky what fear, whi^ solfer!’' Aad tiien wba dank 
powerless ti^on my knees. 

A hundred feelings crowded stidingly into my heart at iSiat insiaat, 
hnt assuredly a silly feeling was uppermost. 1 had not the emotxon of 
a rascid, of a hypocrite; but I am able to announce to the public in 
general feat fee feeling of an enormous fool is a singularly disagree* 
able one. 

Evasicm would have been meanness, madness~-hesides, it was im¬ 
possible; and with crimsoned cheeks, I iastantly fell to my confessions. 
I explained all in ten words. 1 drew fee letter—'feat infernal 
well-intentioned missive—^from my pocket. I convinced her that 
there was nothing in it, and that 1 had been betrayed into the most 
intense folly by anxiety for her—by respect for her very mistiUrcs— 
by disintoi’ested fondness and aiFeetiim. 

And sbe believed as readily as slie doubted. Well might she doubt, 
and well might she believe. Fram that moment—good or evil—^therc 
have been wo oowceaumekts. 


Eiiirari; Cable* 


POKTRY. 

A Laif and Stmffs of If unit, by ^wttorgiana Rennet. The {Ktems—for many 
are ao entitled to he called—in this little volume, brcatlie u pasaionate Biiicerity. 
They could only have been written by one whose ardent luitul laid iHHitt token 
full passesaiun of by an cuthusiasin for song, whoec very blood ebbed and 
flowed obedient to the ruling atar—a star, that has 1 mh!u sometimes found 
shining somewhat t<H> near fee planet that governs the watery tides. 

Not only is the passion for poetry—and with anything less than a passion, 
how should poetry have cxistenee in any nature—ii(»t only Is it ma<le mani¬ 
fest in every (atge*of the book, but many tokens of a matiu'ing though still 
imperfect jjowor to give expressiim to it consistently, to liannuniao the wild 
throng of thougliLs, and (xmtroi the yet headlong impulses of tlic heart, are 
here tcsi. 

besides thi.s, it may b(> .safely said, that these p>ems could never have been 
writb'n but by one who is cither worked iipou by the phantasmagoria of a 
vivid imagination, or has .suffered in reality beyond her years, by tn« neces¬ 
sitous evils of life, the pangs that turn fate’s arrows into }}ons, and set ]>oets 
raving. We have not fur years pttnised pages so blotted u ith tears—{mrused, 
in prose or verse, such wild, earnest, ^inful records of personal suftering, 
sorrow, disappointment—such disclosures of deep and dark feelings of bereave- 
merit, lonelines.s, and ^luom;—nor, on the other hand, have we lately read of 
such enthusiastic aspirations for fume—above all, of hucIi a daring, wo ho{Hi 
not deceptive, consciousne^ss of the power to command it. 0 

It is true, we have read such records before. A great jHirtiou of the sjion- 
taneoas music of poor lamented L. K. L. sung of purely fictitious woes; three- 
fourths of her im^ssioned song is a tale of personal suffering, diHnjjpointinent, 
and despondency, which she never sustained, and which those who knew and 
lived beside her in the cordial confidenceH of friendship, could liest shew to bo 
merely dreams cherished as subjects for verse. Jler literary executor, who 
knew her as w<dl as any person, tells us that these bannting memories, crushed 
affections, ruined hopes, and blighted enjoynftnts, were in mo^t of her pages 
but mere terras of art.—a bruised heart was a professional necessary, and a 
blighted spirit was a literary resource. Her constant and hackneyed use of 
sufe materials for the kind of verse which flowed with such wonderful freedom 
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from her pen, detracts not one iota from the influence atUl exerdsed over ns 
by the more really imsaionate and thoi^tfal of her -writinge—^the mmre 
mournful, solemn, and de^ly ima(Bpned of W after-poems. 

But of course the greatest, and most enduring record of the oersonal-suffisr- 
ing school, in modem poetry, is “ Childe Harold.” Thougn much al the 
melancholy picture—the “dioramic view” of gloom and anguish, wrong, 
bitterness, and savage desolation, was notoriouuy overcharged—enough re¬ 
mains to shew, if something in the very tone of the poet had not of itself 
spoken most convincingly to the heart, that he w'as sin^^g of no fictitious 
woes, hut was in the main terribly in earnest. 

There is something of the same quality impressing the reader to a similar 
vflffct, in the tone and manner of the poet now singurg to us a Lay of her 
Home though, by the way, a Lt^ of tlie Universe” would have been an 
npter title for a strain that extend now from England to Italy, and then 
stretches a.H easily to India—celebrating not merely a nost of moral and intel¬ 
lectual faculties nicidcntally, but commemorating persons and evetits beside— 
Oliver Cromwell at one time, and the Trince of Wales’ Christening at another. 

“Childe Harold” is the immediate source of inspiration ; and with the form 
of the stanza, the writer has caught, insensibly, perha{is, the exact manner and 
method of her master; the same flying from individual to general principles— 
the same mingling of the actual and tne idoal—the same fitful wanderings of 
memory, and abrupt expressions of despondency and wretchedness; all wmicli, 
rt'liev^ by historical or imaginative episodes of considerable merit, would be 
utterly unendurable, if there were not over all an air of intense earnestness—a 
passionate expression that awakens a corresponding fervour, and an unaffeeted 
syinjiathy ns we read. 

Ill one material point of philosophy, there is a grand distinction indeed 
lietween the world-wearied Byron and his disciple. The lady’s gloom, deep, 
and often mysterioas as it is, is ever bounded by a sunshine a.s resplendent. 
IJer song, howsoever it begins, commonly ends in Ueligiou; and though her 
muse would cover the green and flower-spread earth with a funeral pall, she 
still leaves the summer heaven blue and open al>ovc. 

AVe must not close without some examples of the spirit in which the model- 
poem lias Wen remembered, and of the force and grace often displayed in the 
execution. AVe take these as characteristic—not as the l»est, by any means : 

“ Mine is a spirit not to be subdued, 

Nor utterly be crush’d, though beaten down;— 

Ooce more, emerging from my solitude, 

1 seek to win the guerdon of renown,— 

For Olliers’ soke, to grasp Fame's proudest crown, 

To make my name an honour’d one:—j es, I 
AVliu long have borne in silence the world’s frown. 

Arouse from my deep sleep of apathy. 

And strive to win a name whose mcm’ry shall not die 1 

“ 1 strive no more with feelings proud and high— 

Fate mt^ depress me,—as the thunder shower. 

Suddenly falling from the clouded sky, 

Bends to the earth the wild unshelter’d flower. 

But oven as that revives in brighter hour. 

My heart may rise triumphant over woe; 

Blighted, not crash’d, by the dread tempest’s power:— 

. And while sweet feelings do not cease to glow. 

And sense and life be left, my rude, wild strain must flow 1 

“ Yet vain for me to hope for earthly bliss,— 

Of human happiness 1 dare not dream. 

But look for peace in brighter realms than this ;— 

My barque floats slowly down life’s troubled stream, 

The sky is dark above me,—^not a beam 
Breaks through fte gloom; and hope’s fond reign is o’er 1 
But my own sorrows shall not form my theme. 

Nor the sad thoughts which haunt me evermore,— 

But turn we now to Fancy’s dear familiar lore! ” 
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Tlie abrupt diversion to “ fiuncy's lore” is characteristic of the model; sa 
arc all the turns of tlie poem. The apostrophe to the Prince’s Christening is 
graceful, and recals to mind the iiitroduotion of the fiunous stanzas on the 
dead Princess in ** Childe Harold.” One severe loss is pictured in a tiiousand 
touching allosioos; indeed, one consciousness of an unsohsiduig grief mav ^ 
said to pervade wh^ver is here penned—the loss of a father, ^eie is a long 
passage in the chief poem, which is evidently an outpouring of ^e heart, ana 
not to be read without tears. It is too long to quote entire— 

** Retum, retam to eartli, my Sire! onoc more; 

Life hath no joy witliout thee—oh, return I 
And I wUl be more docile than of yore. 

More watchful of thy wishes; for I yearn 
^ To shew how bright Affection's lamp can bum!— 

Vet 'tis a selfish wish,—and well for thee 
That my wild prayer ?« vain and 1 do mourn 
To deem that I coM w-ish that thou shooldst be 
Again on this dark earth, to share its griefii with me! 

** Awhile farewell, mine own beloved Sire! 

‘ The heart may break, yet brokenly live on,’ 

And my worn spirit ceitses to aspire 
After the things of earth, for Tnotr art gone, 

For whom the vain, vain prize I would have won 
Yes—Tiioii art goi^and 1—am desolate! 

I hud not strugglra even as I liavc done. 

But that the thought of thee couU still create 
A spirit to endure—a power to conquer—Fate!” 

If the “ worn heart" and the “ haughty spirit" here so frerjuontly depicted, 
t’ould he wrought upon to exercise more haj^ppily the ffitlk <*f intellect ami 
hnagiimtion, of whieli this volume of mournful verse i» a convineiiig evi¬ 
dence, the writer would find open before lier a far sun*r path tt) the poet’s 
dazzling reeonipence, Fame—and its pleasant attendant, Fnvy. 


Paris and iUs People.—Pif the author of llundom ItecaUeeliaus of the 
Lords and Commons" ^'C .— ^Alr. (Jrant makes the* most of his time. During 
ii fortnight’s stay in J’aris, he contrives to exaiuino the nspeets tif tlie various 
classes comiMisIng its society ; to glance at tlie .state of its mornhs and its crime; 
to institute comiwrLstms Istwcen the habits and manners of its peo}ile and those 
of our own ; to deserihe its m-wsjiajs'r press, its '•tcruture, liteniry men, ami 
publishers; to vi.sit its thous:ttid hotel.s, cafes, rc-staurants, cstamiiieth, culmrets, 
and theatres; to lounge upon its houlevurds ; to lave his limbs in its Chinese, 
Algi'rine, and Huating hatli.s on the Seine ; to thread its glittering passages ; 
to attend mass at J'tV»trc l>:un<*, Notre Dame de Lorette, and Saint lloch ; t»> 
expatiate upon its pretty women, comforting himself the while that we liave 
prettier w«»men (if not so well dres.scd) in J.ontlon; to count the bearded 
habooiiK with bad cigars in their inoutlss, whom he met at every turn ; to ride 
in omnihu.ses and cai)s ; to Hy by railway to Saint Cloud, Saint Gerninin, and 
Versaill<*.<!; to dine at the ifocher, nnd sip Laiitte of the/>rcm/frc rjimlitc; to 
visit the puldic libraries, hospitals, prisons, and legislative chambers ; (o sen¬ 
timentalize in Pere l..a Chaise; to d«‘.5crihc the river, the bridges, the strccta, 
the houses; to discuss the, state of {Hilitical feeling; to weigh the whole 
.system of government; and lastly, to cast a retrospective glance over the early 
origin and hi.stoTy of the renowned city. All this he accoinpli.'ilie.s easily and 
pleasantly in a fortnight; and be embellishes his Ijook, moreover, appr<j- 
priately enough, with a Daguerreotype portnut of luniself, w Inch we think 
(iiotwithstanmng hi.s protest again.st suen) would Ime been matcrinlly im¬ 
proved by a welT-growii beard, of tbe true Rue Saint llonore ^wtb. 

Hastily put together, as these volumes necessarily are, and abounding in 
faults as they do, they are nevertheless agreeable and readable, and contain a 
great «leal of information, which, if not new, at least has the air of novelty, 
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while they exhibit veiy temsrkihls 6nxi& of the indoitoy of the writer. 
Taken altoge&eib 4 ])^ fdtfa guide-book to the SVeaoch capital: 

fhr better l^^Pied by Galignai. .A .iaattaal, 

indeed, the inflaeii^ df 'lut^keepers 

andlhllf*^ ^ 


Prte»di3dp**^'ijlli^^ /hr 1844.' ft ia not idwssn;'^ IfteijiMm.tbat an 
“ annual'' could be cidled, in lit«al hth^oage, an oflo^ d but if 

to many tiie phrase may he thought less imucable 'tfaan ft ihMttly was, the 
very reverse is the case with‘‘Priendslup’s Oflferibo^.itMK ft copaesout 
Hke a small giant refreshed, swollen indeed to a foM wce, t^aa clad 
Its contemporaries, comic and sentimental, are stilt numerous, but not mate¬ 
rially Ranged; but here we hare one of the oldest transformed into the 
newest, and its novelty claims notice. Of the plates, the frontispiece from a 

{ dcture by Mr. Stone, deservedly takes the lead; and of the first item of the 
iterar)’ contents, a still more expressive opinion can be given by transferring 
it to this page. Too s^om does the pen that furnished it afford the o|^[K»r- 
tunity. 

”to O0B maoHaona's health.—by babbt cobmwall. 

“ Send the red wine ronnd to-night; 

For the blast is bitter cold. 

Let us sing a song that’s light: 

Merry rhymes are good us gold. 


" Here's unto our neighbour’s health I 
Oh, he plays the better part; 

Doing g«K)d, but not by stealth 
Is he not u noble heart'/ 

Should yo\i bid me tell his name,— 
Sliew wherein his virtues dwell; 

Faith, (1 speak it to luy shame,) 

1 should scarce know what to tell. 

“ * Is he—?’—*Sir, he is a thing 
Cast in common human clay; 

’Tween a beggar and a king; 

Fit to order or obey.’ 

" * He is, then, a soldier brave ?’— 

‘ No: he doth not kill his kin, 

Pamper'mg the luxurions grave 

' ‘With the blood and bones of sin.’ 

f 5s 

i■* • Or a judge ?’—* He doth not sit, 
Making httcktters* bargains plain 

'' Piercing cobwebs with his wit; 

.Catting tani^ed knots in twwn.’ 


“ ‘ He is an abl^t, then, at least 

iNo, he’s neither proud nor blithe; 
NHa stall-fed burly beast, 

Gluttouing on the paupers’ tithe. 

*‘ * He is brave, but he is meek; 

Not as judge or soldier seems; 

Not like abbot, proud and sleek: 

Yet his dreams arc fttarry dreams,— 

*** Sach as lit die world of old, 

Through the darkness of her way; 
Such as might, if clearly told, 

Guide blind Future into day. 

“' Never hath he sought to rise 
On a friend’s or neighbour's fall; 
Never slurr’d a foe with lies; 

Never shrank from Hanger’s caU. 

“' fiat from morning until eve, 

And through Autumn unto ^ring, 
He hath kept his course, (believe,) 
Coarting neither slave nor king. 

“ * He,—whatever he his name, 

For I know it not aright— 

He deserves a wider fiane:— 

Come 1 liere'sto his beMth to-nig^l”' 


'BOmc prose almost as good in this varied volnmej and nothing 
'better' of Ub cImb is likely to appmu* before or afrer Chri^as, tl^ ** The 
. QiOMtspMously named) of Miss Camilla Tonhnin. Serious and 
■ w parklii^ W tums, it is animated and gmoeful everywhere. Mrs. S. C. HiU's 
Ij^hjSkpIdnbliitthestamp^ character upon it; and cxceUeuVoe varieties, 
cmitcimi^^ or Lcitch KHchic; his ** Immoral .Essayu" are T^jht 


0 


Thi Miiiietd ]^m/or 1844, published by D’Aknaine, is; w« 1 ^ 

■^our iSur x^t&rs, more msmcously embellished this yeartbah eiWi betides 
’(»UtaiuiAj|M!<i»i!niiug s^*0on of vocal and instrotn^ntM had we cor- 
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Ws have already seen that the more aeal0i» Off ihe elders'of Seal- 
stre^ had some calls i^khi hid attention £ar more tiigentl^afly^ 
relative to the state of davery i|n Africa. He iraa praetic^y tauphi 
that a man-snapping tritde exist^ nearer home, to wmehhiaw^andenng 
philanthropy h^ never ptad any attentioni and tluA it was pa4 .Hlla v 
execution by a class of men whom coward^ not QonfNdeu(»j'pt«^vit^.;^^ 
from being ehgeged in'direct piracy or al^ute highv^i»bbery/ 
Shnckleboroogh, irritated to the last d^ree at the intotoa'bmneiMQ^i 
of Habergam in daring to say a word respecting the affairs of a 'mstiti 
to whom he was in debt, and not nnfairly anno;^ that any (me shoaHL ; 
give the slightest attention , to a story at once so calumnious and absurd, 
especially oi^ whh was on fanrifiar terins with his'master, and who 
must have known the utter impos^ility of the moni$trous tal^ attended 
with his account, which readied no small sum, most carefully and 
scientifically drawn up, at Hab^uk’s office at eight .o’clock on 
Monday morning. Wi^ a grave courtly, which it cost him much 
trouble to assume and had b^ in a great measure acquired by mwo^ 
sedative whiffs of tobacco^ he presented the paper exhibiting the fatm 
balance. .4 

" If it be convenient to Mr. Habeigam,” he said, “ to dischai^e in 
the course of the forenoon, we should feci it as an obligation.” 

« Are thee not coming before the tin^ pi'omised, friend f* 
said the alarmed corn-factor. ** I thought thee had tdd me I should 
have had furth^ time on these unfortunate bills of Brown, B^ger, 
and Co., which have done me so much mischief.” ;< ‘ 

Unfortunate th^ .may well be called, Mr. Haberg^”. veridiMid 
Shuckleboroughji “but in my mind more unforiunote who 

have already paid the mon^ upon them than to fhcitu who hare 
received if^ and as yd: have paid nothing. But yon need not be alanned, 
Mr.'Hid^ergam, atout them; we promised to tbmn 

moni^, ana sb we will—there are still three and five ; d 
run* If ytm look over the account, you ffiid it i*elat^ 
diffisrent transactions, of which course yc^ tffe w^ aware;;' 
ov«. at leUure—I am sure it is pesfi^y correri;* 1 

you goM .mornihg for the present, heciii^ business p^re 
shall Vfhetn again punctually at ten o'clbcj^ ]ilk. Hahez^ 

^ W^'a most cermnonious bow, whiEffi by no meshsh 
fherion'ln ^. breast of him to whoffijli was devoted, 
oom^ElQg-StHase, leaving its master to go to bre 
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he might. H&bergam sorutinized the accounts with a professional eye, 
though before he commenced the examination, he was well aware that 
no hole was to be found in the book-keeping annour of their over-com¬ 
plimentary calculator. While thus engaged, a formal and prim mes¬ 
senger, despatched from the meeting-house, came to remind him that 
it was now nine o’clock, and that tlie members who had appointed to 
assemble there on the business of which he knew were i^eady met, 
and tliat the bretlmen waited but for him. Had Habakkuk b^n of 
the profane, his answer to this inopportune message would have been, 
“ lie brethren be d—d I” But though the emotion which dictates 
such wholesale condemnation of those who displease, swelled as strongly 
in his bosom as in that of the most swearing of troopers, nothing so 
undevout passed his lips. He merely groaned, and told the messenger 
to inform those who sent liim that he was engaged in miexpectcd 
business, and that ho thought the matter was not so pressing but that 
it might stand over. 

After the disappointed Mercury, whose cmiosity had been strongly 
excited by the liopes of picking up ample food for slander, had depiu-ted, 
Habergam grunted forth something, as like a curse ns possible, upon 
Ills foUy in meddling in the matter at all, to wliich lie instinctivedy 
attributed tliis sudden call for the money. “ I may well say,” he 
muttered, “ that it is an unexpected business—and 1 might say, too, 
that it is a most annoying business just now. Two thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven pounds, odd shillings, and jicnce ; and if I 
have six hundred and fifty available in the bouse, it is as much as I 
liavc. However, there is no use in loitming about it; Shuckleboi'oiigli 
is as punctual as an hour-glass, and 1 ha'.c not quite the time measured 
by an hour-glass Ui sjiare-” 

lievolving in bis inmost mind on whom of liis friends he should call 
to assist him in his present dilliculty, he sallied forth. It is useless to 
re-write wdiat has been written a thousand times. He fared as all 
money-borrowers, from the days of Timon. Those to whom he applied, 

“ Did answer in a joint and corporate voice, 

That now they are at fall, waat treasure, cannot 
Do what they would, are sorry-” 

la fact, the scarcity of money, whitli never fails to prevail on all such 
occasions, was jilcaded to the unlucky coru-faetor, and he came back— 
“ no richer in return.” He had inde«*d niised a couple of huiidi*ed 
pounds, hut his ah.scnee had raised a devil Avhieh made that two hmi- 
dred pounds of no value. He liad not returned until half-past ten, 
and thereby missed llobin, who was exact to a moment. His clerks 
tqld him that Mr. ShuckU'horough was very (jross, and slightingly 
adding that lie would return at eleven, when he trusted he would not 
he trifletl with any longer. If poor Habakkuk had been ivuiting for 
him, it woidd have made little deference ; hut Shuckleborough would 
have been deprived of a pretext for a more copious discharge of that 
bile which had been burning within him since the day before. At 
eleven, he returned, “ with countcuaiice severe.” 

“ Mr. Habergam,” .said be, “ you must think my time of little worth, 
else you would not waste it in the manner \\ hich you have done this 
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morning; bat as azgning abont that, Mr. Habergam, will not tend to 
the recovery of my hours, 1ft us go to business at once. Have you 
looked over, Mr. Habergam, the account 1 left you, and found it 
correct ?” 

“ Perfectly,’* said Habakkuk; I liad no doubt of that.”, 

“ All, then, that remains, Mr. Habergam, is to settle it I have the 
receipts and vouchers all ready in my pocket.” And suiting the action 
to the word, he produced them. Two thousand eight hundred and 
forty-seven pounds, seventeen shillings, and two-pence. If it is any 
convenience to you, Mr. Habergam, we shall let tlie small inon^ stand 
over, and take as on the present account, two thousand eight hundred.” 

“ Why, truly,” said Habergam, “ friend Robin ——” 

“ My name, sir,” interrupted tlie clerk, witli haughty indignation, 

is Robert! / was cliristcned, Mr. Habergam, in the manner of a 
Christian country—not named, like some people, as a dog ; and as to 
my being your friend, sir—^it is perfectly new to me how the friendship 
has sprung up between us! Li‘t us go on to business.” 

Then, Robert Shuekleborougli,” said the corn-factor, in whom 
what he would call the Old Ackiu was working strong to knock 
down a man, whom for more than twenty years of comraorciol life he 
had looked upon as not much better than a menial; ** the truth is, that 
I have not got the whole sum.” 

“ 1 thought 80 , by-!” said Robin, with an oath. “ Well, what 

have you to oifer, my good man 

“ 1 have just now about nine, hundred pounds, which I con pay up 
at ouce.” 

“ So far, so good. But for the remaining nineteen hundred, how 
do you propose to arrange?” • 

“ I could give you bills, which have only a few days to run, to the 
tune of about eleven hundred pounds.” 

“ Bills!—shew them to me,” said ShueklehorougJi, with infinite scorn. 
“ Bills—any, I suppose; Brown, Badger, and Co.’s affairs. Bills, ray 
good man, must be taken from you witli considerable caution.” 

“ The bills,” said Habergam, rouswl, in spite of his circumstances, to 
anger, “ are as good as the bank. Ask of any bankers in LiverpooL 
I’ll discount them myself at five per cent this moment.” 

“ Hardly, now, my good man,” replied Sliuckleliorough—“ hardly. 
I have planted the bills wo held of you in every bntiJdng-house in 
Liverpool, cautioning them not to pro<*eed until the time we promised 
to overbold has expired, and then to ac^ on their own judgment” 

Habergam looked aghast, but said not a word, as he had handed 
over the bills, well knowing that they were destined to he condemned. 

“ Ay, I thought so — a precious lot! Broadbrim, Bara, and Co.; 
Humphrey Ham; Fox and Levi, — ay, that is not fox and goosf; 
Mark and Mincing—^yes, we know that firm well; Hildebrand Stanley, 
—^what, Sir Hildebrand?” 

“ For two hundred and fifty pounds! Why, you know a bill of Sir 
Hildebrand’s is not worth two hundred and fifty pence, which, I sup¬ 
pose, is as mudi as you gave him for it; yet this is the only bill of 
the lot for which I would give you five sliillings. Here, 111 buy this 
of you at double the price, no matter what that be, of the money you 
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gove Sir Hildel>ra»d. PD cash it for yon'at oooe out of my own re¬ 
sources. To what amount have you swindled the gentleman 

“ Swindled!” said Habei^am. ** Mr. Eobert Shuckleborough, you 
have been convivial at ah early hour this morning, else you would not 
dare use sudi language to me. Ibe bill came into my hands——” 

“ I am tired,” said Shuckleborough, “ of listening to this cheating 
and fraudulent stuff. It is of no consequence how the bill came into 
jfour hands—you will find it something of more importance to ascertain 
how it is that you came into our hands.” 

Ho whistled, and a pair of uncouth ruffians appeared at the precon¬ 
certed signal. 

“ This is the man,” continued Robin, “ the defendant in the case of 
Shackleford v, Habergom, (Robin had taken care that his master’s 
name should not appear in the transaction.) Do your duty, Oliver 
Oglethorpe.” 

“ It aint a pleasant duty,” said Oliver—^grinning, however, at the 
some time, in liidcous delight; but, Habakkuk Habergam, here’s the 
writ—^liei’e’s the original. Gome, my old trump, time’s precious—^we 
must tramp at once. Put on your castor. We’ll wait for that, for we 
aint unreasonable.” 

Wlmt!” said Habergam, greatly astonished, and feeling the insult 
and injuiy still more deeply as they were inflicted in presence of some 
half-score of stupified clerks—do you mean to say that 1 am ar¬ 
rested?” 

" I do mean tliat thing,” said Oliver Oglethorpe, “ and no mistake. 
Pay the sum marked on the back of the writ, with the fees, and, in 
course, the thing is at an end; if not, in course, yon must go with us.” 

“In course,” said his attendant, a gentleman who rejoiced in the 
nickname of Measly Mott. 

, “ But,” said Habakkuk, mucli alarmed at the serious turn things 
wore now taking, “ must this be done at once^’ 

“ Certainly,” said Oliver Oglethorpe, " unless this good gentleman 
what brought us here gives a discharge to the writ,—^I see he shakes 
his head, so that is no go,—or you hail.” 

“ Mr. Shuckleborough,” said Habergam, “ this is a most outrageous 
proceeding!” 

“ No, it aint,” said Oliver; “ there’s nothing in it but what’s regular. 
1 defy the dhancellor of the duchy to say that there’s a bit wrong!” 

Habakkuk did not heed the intermption. " I must send for John 
Hanesty, for 1 know Bfr. Shackleford is only one of Ms brok^ and 
aak him if he has sanctioned such conduct.” 

“ Monesty han’t nothing to do with it,” said Oglethorpe. " I know 
no more abwt him than I do of the ghost of Clegg Hiffi. C<»ne, old 
chap, do not waste no more of our precious minutes.” 

“ At sdl events, my good man,” said Robin, ** Mr. Mimesty, whom 
you are taking the libei^ of calling John Manesty, as if he were your 
fCotman, cannot interfere now. He left town immediately after quit¬ 
ting your ^magof^ for his estate at Wolsterhobne, and wUl not return 
until the day af^ to-morrow. On Fridi^ last, he gave me several 
accounts of shaky pec^le, induding yours, my g^ man, and told me 
to gather them in as 1 could; so I passed the transaction over to 
Mr. Shackleford, and he has instructed these gentlemen to act.” 
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There was a prodigious quantity of tiie thing that is not, in this 
statement of Bohin; but his victim was in no condition to repel it. 

“ Give me, then, until his return. Why, O^ethorpe, I have known 
you since you were not much more than a l^y. 

“ And employed me, too. Do you remember? But no matter, we 
are wasting time.” 

“ There’s my wife and her three becmteous babbies at home,” said 
Measly Mott, “ a-waiting for the return of a husband and a fkth^ frmn 
the doing of his duty as an officer on service.” 

“ Well, then,” said the subdued com>factor, “ as you speak of wife 
and children, let me see mine before you drag me away.” 

** Come, Habakkuk, my old buck,” returned Oglethorpe, ** that’s 
too good! Drag you away; you’ll walk quiet enough wiffiout drag** 
ging. The frau and kinchen, if they want you, will find you easily 
enough in Church-lane.” 

I can raise the mouey by the sacrifice of goods, of five times the 
amount, in the course of the day; but an arrest will be my ruin.” 

“ There must be an end of all things,” said Bobin, taking out a 
silver watcdi the size of a coach-wbed from tlie enormous flap of Ids 
waistcoat. “ It is perfectly useless, Mr. Haborgam, to talk to me—the 
law must have its course. Good morning to you. I hope I have not 
been tlie cause of keeping you from any pleasant entertainment, at 
which you were eug^ed to be first fiddle.” 

He departed to spread through Liverpool and its vicinity the news 
that Habergam was in gaol, and the officials of the palatinate lost no 
time in consigning him to his ultimate destination, after taking care to 
draw from him as much of his ready money as they thought he had a 
disposition to part with. 

All this may be very wrong or very right; but if any one thinks that 
in this scene Bobin, who is a favourite friend of ours, behaved like a 
^rrant, we beg them to remember that he was sensible of a wrong, 
judge in his own cause, and conscious of power. Whether this is pre* 
cisely the kind of tribunal which it is wise or desirable to erect, is a 
question to be discussed in other pages than these. Habakkuk, at all 
events, had sufficient leisure to inquire, whether that charity which 
exports itself abroad may not be very contracted in its concerns at 
hcHue. 

Manesty’s return to his office, in spite of Robin’s boundngs, took 
place nearly about the same time that B^beigam had been arrested. 
No mention of that circumstance was made to him, nor did he moke 
any inquiry which led to it. The day passed over in Pool-lane with 
its usu^ quietude, and those who had heard of the rumour spread by 
drunken Blazes only laughed at it. On inqmring afl^r that worthy 
gentleman, it was found that he occupied his Sunday evening inset¬ 
ting more and more drunk; and t^t when he l^d broi^ht that 
business towards a very perfect state of completion, he had, contrary 
to the advice and remonstrances of evmy one connected with the ad¬ 
ministration of the tap, staggered out, uttering incoherent paths. 
During the evening he had bemi very troublesome; he called every 
man of anything like a decent appearance a pirate, and swore that he 
knew them on ffie coast of Africa. In particular, he could identify, 
and so could the crew of the ship Juno, now lying at Gravesend, the 
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greasy lubbers whom he had met in the psalm-shop. He knew them all 
well, and could hang them all up,—^indi^, for that matter, he could hang 
half LivcriKK)!; and if he could not hang the other hall’, he well knew 
they richly deseiwed it. After wanting to fight with every one in the 
room, lie departed in disgust. He had no kit, nothing but what he 
wore about him; he had paid honestly for all he called for, and had 
foolishly thrown about some pieces of gold and silver; and of him 
nothing more was known at tlie Blackamoor’s Arms. The landlord 
said he was sorry such a fellow had come into his house, axul sony, 
too, tliat he left it in such a state. 1 think,” said he, “ he has 
tumbled into the river, and is drowned.” 

In eight or ten days the surmise of the landlord was proved to he 
true : a body almost decomposed was washed up under St. Nicholas* 
church, the dress and other indications of which proved it to be that 
of Blazes. Notliing was found about tiim except some foreign coins, 
doubloojis, dolloi'S, he., iunounting in value to some ten or twelve 
pounds. No marks of violence appeared upon his person, and the only 
conclusion that the coroner’s inquest could come to, was that of ** found 
drowned.” Those, of course, who liad entertained any suspicion that 
Mancsty was connected with the business chained against him by the 
deceased, had their suspicions strengthened by the mode of his death; 
th^ had not been weakened by the arrest of Habergom. 

But that was all over now. Two or three days had elapsed after he 
had been removed from the den of Oglethorpe, where, of course, he 
was most unmercifully fiecced, to the ])rison of the palatinate, Lancaster 
Castle, before Manesty was informed of the occurrence. He strongly 
rebuked Bobin, and sent an instant discharge, with a letter of the most 
kindly apology. The thing had occurred in his temporary absence, 
and ]!^. Shuckleborough had quite mistaken instructions which he had 
given a few days before. It was ceitoin that a sudden pressure had 
come upon the house, and he had directed that some strictness should 
be used to obtain outstanding monies of long date; but it had never 
entered his liead that any one should have been exposed to the incon¬ 
veniences of arrest, to which he or. his father before him had never 
resoilcd in any instance during a conmicrcial course of nearly half-a- 
ccntuiy, and which, above all things, he deeply regretted should be 
employed in tho case of Uabokkuk Habergom, with whom he had been 
so long knit in brotherly love. As for the transactions which unhap¬ 
pily gave occasion for this unlucky mistake, he begged that notliing 
should he thought of tliem until payment was perfectly convenient, no 
matter.at how distant a date; and as for the bills of Brown, Badger, 
and Co., he had taken them out of his ofiice to throw them into his 
own private desk, there to remain until Habakkuk himself asked for 
the^. Notlung could be fairer or more handsome; and if the poor 
corn-factor emezged from prison with blasted credit and crippled re¬ 
sources, spirits broken and his self-importance humiliated, to become a 
bankrupt in tliroe months,, aud an inmate of the grave in three more, 
no one could in the slightest degrc'e impute those catastrophes to 
Mr. Manesty, who had generously flung his bills into the fire, sorrow¬ 
fully attend^ the fiinei^, and headed a subscription for his family 
with tlie liberal donation of 100/. 
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Poor-Law System, the, 453 
President and the pheasant; or, Every man 
his own thief: a Tale of Oxford, by Lu¬ 
nette, .301 

Prometheus of the Greeks, and Magog of 
the Lust, identified, 522 
Pygmalion, the story of; by Edward Ke- 
ncaly, 141 

Raymond, George, Esq., The Elliston Pa¬ 
pers, edited by, .30, 1.33, 227, 32.3, 413, 
.51.3 

Restoration, the Town-life of the; by Ito- 
bert Bell, Part III., 51 
Rhine, the; by D. AL Aird, from Victor 
Hugo’s work, noticed, 17.3 
Romance of an Hour, the; by Miss Skelton, 
26 

Ruins, stanzas, by Catherine Parr, 322 
Ruins and Old Trees, assooiated with Eng¬ 
lish History, noticed, 456 


Rusland Chapel, Vale of Rusland; verees, 
by Miss Skelton, 512 

Salisbury Plain, a deed done on; by tho 
Author of “ CoUn Clink,** 457 
Sam, Dncle, the loquadoos Kentuckian, by, 
239 

Sentences on Similes, by Laman Blanchard, 
448- 

Sestri, verses, by the Hon. J. A. Maynard, 
236 

Sbakspeare Illustrated: Memoir andEosay 
by Barry Cornwall, Designs by Kenny 
Meadows, reviewed, 262 
Skelton, Miss, contributions by, 26,42,120, 
163,206, 273, 306, 343, 394,428, 512 
Sleeping and Dreaming, by F. H. Elwin, 
reviewed, 168 

Song, by Barney Brallaghan, 226 
Stage-coach; or, tlie Road of Ufe, by John 
Mills, reviewed, 357 
Stanzas, by Miss Skelton, 394 
Stars, the;/roni tf MS. poan, by the Hon. 
Julia Augnsta Maynard, 25 

Taverns and coffee-houses, 51 
Tell me, tell me, sailor bold; a song, by 
Charles Uervey, 119 

Temple Bar, a Tradition of, by Charles 
Ollier, 348 

To- , poetry, by Miss Skelton, 306 

Tolfrey, Frederic, My fellow-traveller’s ad¬ 
venture, a Tale of the Ardennes, by, 435, 
531 

Tombs of the East, by W. Francis Ains¬ 
worth, 405 

Toulmin, Camilla, Story of the Lost Pleiad; 
sUmzas, by, .'iOO 

Treasure-Finders, the; by R. Pitman, 
Part I., 509 

TroUo[ic, Mrs., Jessie Phillips, a Tale, by, 
reviewed, 453 

“ Vaudois, the Escape of the," reviewed, 69 
Violet and Violante, by Miss Skelton, 273 

W., M. Y., the Autobiography of a Heath- 
Broom, stanzas, by, 18 * 

Water-Cure, dangers of the, by Drs. Wilson 
and Gully, reviewed, 265 
“ When thy voice in singing,” stavzus for 
music, by A. G., 74 

Whitehead, Alfred, a Moorish song, by, 42; 

Love and a Licence, a Tale, 401 
Woful Voice, the, poetry, by Miss Skelton, 
163 
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TO « MODEnn CaiVAiBY.” 

li. , OOMMtfWCATIOK TO MW. HOWAODSOlf^ 

m. ATOtLONIA HOSBT’8 ANKOTIHG BEJUBK TO LADY RACHKIi tAITEARCE. 

Ol^OME BY THE APPEABANCB OR APOLLONU BURST* 


TO “ THE IttlSTON PAPERS.” 

I'j . Alto THE PLOVER OP KKOCK-MELE-DOWH. 

U, ALAS, POOR GHOST I" 

' ^ " TO “JOHN MANESTY.” 

li wtmeotiim toe noBT betbees lOED EAKor 

Alto 8«S THEOBALD CHILLINGVOETH. 

IH. THE ROBBRSY op LORD 8ILVERSTICK. 

■IV the RATAL DUEL BETWEEN LORD B.AKDY AND SIB TOBY. 

X. THE VISIT OP JOHN MAKES TY TO AMIKADAB THE ANCIENT. 

VI. THE ARREST ,OP MR. BABAKKUK HABEROAM. 










